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FRANCE, 

HAVING  gone  over  the  Britifli  ifles,  we  fhall  now  re- 
turn to  the  continent,  beginning  with  the  extenfive  and 
mighty  kingdom  of  France,  being  the  neareft  to  England  ; 
though  part  of  Germany  and  Poland  lies  to  the  northward  of 
France. 

SiTUATIOlSr  AND  EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  600    7  between  J  5  and  8  weft  and  eaft  long. 
Breadth  500    J  *    I  42  and  51  north  lat. 


Boundaries.]  It  is  bounded  by  the  Englifli  channel  and 
the  Netherlands,  on  the  north  ;  by  Germany,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy,  eaft ;  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Pyreneaa 
mountains,  which  divides  it  from  Spain,  fouth ;  and  by  the 
Bay  of  Biicay,  weft. 

Divisions.  ]  This  kingdom  is  divided,  and  the  dimenfions  of 
the  feveral  parts  diftindly  fpecified  in  the  following  table,  by 
Mr.  Templeman. 


Countries  Names. 


France. 


Pap 


Ifts  J 


rOrleannois 
Gu'enne 
Gafcoigne 
Languedoc 
Lyonnois 
Champagne 
Bretagne 
Normandy 
Provence 
Burgundy 
Dauphine 
Ifle  of  France 
French  Compte 
1'  Picardy 
LRoufillon 


Square 
Miles. 


12,800 
8,800 

12,50 
10,000 
9,100 

8,2CO 

6,800 
6,700 
5,820 
5,200 

4,000 

3,650 

1,400 


230 

216 
125 

200 

140 
170 

95 
150 

107 
100 
100 
120 
50 


Chief  Cities. 


180  Orleans 
120  Bourdeaux 
90,Aux  or  Augh 
115  Thouloufe 
130  Lyon 
J 10  Rheims 
105  Rennes 

85  Rouen 
92  Aix 

86  Dijon 

90  Grenoble 
85  Par  is 
60  Befancon 

87  Amiens 
44  Perpignan 


Total —  131,095 

The  French  Netherlands  will  be  found  under  the  title  Netherlands. 


4  FRANCE. 

Name  and  climate.]  France  took  its  name  from  the 
Francs,  a  German  nation,  who  conquered  the  Gauls,  the 
antient  inhabitants.  By  its  fituation,  it  is  the  moft  compact 
kingdom  perhaps  in  the  world,  and  well  fitted  for  every  pur- 
pofe  both  of  power  and  commerce ;  and  fmce  the  beginning 
of  the  15th  century,  their  inhabitants  have  fully  availed  them- 
felvesof  their  natural  advantages.  The  air,  particularly  that  of 
the  interior  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  in  general  mild  and 
wholefome  ;  but  fome  late  authors  think  it  is  not  near  fo  fa- 
lubrious  as  is  pretended  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
the  French  have  been  but  too  fuccefsful  in  giving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain  falfe  prepofiefiions  in  favour  of  their 
own  country.  It  muft  be  owned,  that  their  weather  is  more 
clear  and  fettled  than  in  England.  In  the  northern  provinces, 
however,  the  winters  are  more  intenfely  cold,  and  the  inhabi-. 
tant5  not  fo  well  fupplied  v/ith  firing,  which  in  France  is  chief- 
ly of  wood, 

Soil  and  wateb..]  France  is  happy  in  an  excellent  foil, 
which  produces  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  almoft  every  luxury  of 
life.  Som.e  of  their  fruits  have  a  higher  flavour  than  thofc  of 
England  j  but  neither  their  paflurage  or  tillage  are  comparable 
to  ours.  The  heats  in  many  parts  burn  up  the  ground,  fo 
that  jt  \]d.s  no  verdure,  and  the  foil  barely  produces  as  much 
rye  and  chefnuts,  as  ferve  to  fubfift  the  poor  inhabitants  j  but 
•the  chief  misfortune  attending  the  French  foil  is,  that  the  in- 
habitants having  but  a  precarious  fecurjty  in  their  own  pro-r 
perty,  do  not  apply  themfelves  fufHciently  to  cultivation  and 
agriculture.  Nature,  however,  has  done  wonders  for  them, 
and  both  animal  and  vegetable  produ6lions  are  found  there  in 
Vaft  plenty. 

The  French  have  of  late  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  lofs  arifmg 
from  their  precarious  title  to  their  lands,  by  inftituting  acade- 
mies of  agriculture,  and  propvofing  premiums  for  its  improve- 
ment, as  in  England  ;  but  thofe  expedients,  however  fuccefs- 
ful they  may  be  in  particular  inftances,  can  never  become  of  na- 
tional utility  in  any  but  a  free  country,  where  the  hufbandman 
}S  fure  of  enjoying  the  fruit  of  his  labour.  It  muft  at  the 
fame  time  be  admitted,  that  the  French  exceed  perhaps  the 
pnglifh  themfelves  in  the  theory  of  agriculture.  No  nation 
is  better  fupplied  than  France  is  with  wholefome  fprings  and 
water  ;  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  excellent  ufe,  by  the 
Jiclp  of  art  and  engines,  for  all  the  conveniencies  of  life.  I 
fiial]  afterv/ards  fpeak  of  their  canals  and  mineral  waters. 

Mountain's.]  The  chief  mountains  in  France,  or  its 
|rpfdersj  are.  The  Alps,  which  diyide  France  from  Italy.  The 
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Pyrenees,  which  divide  France  from  Spain.  Vauge,  which 
divides  Lorrain  from  Burgundy  and  Alface.  Mount  Jura^ 
which  divides  Franche  Compte,  from  Switzerland.  The  Ce- 
vennes,  in  the  province  of  Languedoc ;  and  Mount  Dor,  in 
the  province  of  Auvergne. 

Rivers  and  lakes,]  The  principal  tivers  in  France  ai-e, 
the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine.  The 
Loire  takes  its  courfe  north  and  north- weft,  being,  with  all 
its  windings,  from  its  fource  to  the  fea,  computed  to  run 
about  500  miles.  The  Rhone  flows  on  fouth-iveft  to  Lyons, 
and  then  runs  on  due  fouth  till  it  falls  into  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Garonne  rifes  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  takes  its  courfe^ 
firft,  north-eaft,  and  has  a  communication  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  means  of  a  canal,  the  work  of  Lewis  XIV.  The 
Seine,  foon  after  its  rife,  runs  to  the  north-weft,  vifiting 
Troyes,  Paris,  and  Rouen,  in  its  way,  and  falls  into  the  Eng- 
lifti  channel  at  Havre.  Tothefe  we  may  ad,d,  the  Scane,  which 
fails  into  the  Rhone  at  Lyons ;  the  Charente,  which  rifes 
near  Havre  de  Grace,  runs  in  and  difcharges  itfelf  in  the  Bay 
of  Bifcay.  The  Rhine,  which  rifes  in  SwilTerland,  is  the 
eaftern  boundary  between  France  and  Germany,  and  receives 
the  MofeHe  and  the  Sarte  in  its  pafiage.  The  Somme,  which, 
runs  north-weft  through  Picardy,  and  falls  into  the  Englift^ 
channel  below  Abbeville.  The  Var,  which  rifes  in  the  Alpsj 
and  runs  fouth,  dividing  France  from  Italy,  fails  into  theMe^ 
diterranean  weft  of  Nice.  The  Adour  runs  from  eaft  to  weft, 
through  Gafcoigne,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  beloW 
Bayonne. 

The  vaft  advantage,  both  in  commerce  and  conveniency^j 
v/hich  arifcs  to  France  from  thofe  rivers,  is  wonderfully  im- 
proved by  the  artificial  rivers  and  canals  which  form  the  chief 
glory  of  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  That  of  Languedoc  was 
begun  in  the  year  1666,  and  compleated  in  1680  :  it  was  in- 
tended for  a  communication  between  the  ocean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, for  the  fpeedicr  paftage  of  the  French  fleet ;  but 
though  it  was  carried  on  at  an  immenfe  expence,  for  100 
miles,  over  hills  and  vallies,  and  even  through  a  mountain  in 
one  place,  it  has  not  anfwered  that  purpofe.  By  the  canal  of 
Calais,  travellers  eafdy  pafs  by  water  from  thence  to  St.  Omer, 
Graveline,  Dunkirk,  Yper,  and  other  places.  The  canal  of 
Orleans  is  another  noble  work,  and  runs  a  courfe  of  18  leagues, 
to  the  immenfe  benefit  of  the  public  and  the  royal  revenue. 
France  abounds  with  other  canals  of  the  like  kind,  which  ren- 
der her  inland  navigation  inexpreffibly  commodious  and  be- 
neficial. 

A  3  Few 
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Few  lakes  are  found  in  this  country.  There  is  one  at  tliff 
top  of  a  hill  near  Alegre,  which  the  vulgar  report  to  be  bot- 
tomlefs.  There  is  another  at  IlToire,  in  Auvergne ;  and  one 
at  La  BefTe,  in  which  if  you  throw  a  ftone,  it  caufes  a  noife 
like  thunder. 

Mineral  waters  and  re-  i  The  waters  of  Bareges, 
MARKABLE  SPRINGS.  J  which  lie  near  the  borders 
of  Spain,  under  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  have  of  late  been 
preferred  to  all  the  others  of  France,  for  the  recovery  of  health. 
The  beft  judges  think,  however,  that  the  cures  performed  by 
them,  arc  more  owing  to  their  accidental  fuccefs,  with  fome  great 
perfons,  and  the  falubrity  of  the  air  and  foil,  than  the  virtues 
of  the  waters.  The  waters  of  Sultzbach  in  Alface,  cure  the 
palfey,  weak  nerves,  and  the  ftone.  At  Bagueiis,  not  far 
from  Bareges,  are  feveral  wholefom.e  minerals  and  baths,  to 
which  people  refort  as  to  the  Englifh  baths,  at  fpring  and  au- 
tumn. Forges  in  Normandy  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  wa- 
ters, and  thofe  of  St.  Amand  cure  the  gravel  and  obftruc^:ions . 
It  would  be  cndlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  other  real  or  pretended 
mineral  wells  in  France,  therefore  I  muft  omit  them,  as  well 
as  many  remarkable  fprings  :  but  there  is  one  near  Aigne  in 
Auvergne,  which  boils  violently,  and  makes  a  noifc  like  water 
thrown  upon  lime  ;  it  has  little  or  no  tafte,  but  has  a  poifonous 
quality,  and  the  birds  that  drink  of  it  die  inftantly. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Languedoc  is  faid  to  contain 
veins  of  gold  and  filver.  Alface  has  mines  of  filver  and  cop- 
per, but  they  are  too  expenfive  to  be  wrought,  Alabafter, 
black  marble,  jafper,  and  coal,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Britany  abounds  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin, 
nnd  lead.  At  Laverdau,  in  Cominges,  there  is  a  mine  of 
chalk.  At  Berry  there  is  a  mine  of  oker,  which  fcrves  for 
melting  of  metals,  and  for  dying,  particularly  the  beft  drab- 
cloths  ;  and  in  the  province  of  Anjou  are  feveral  quarries  of 
fine  white  ftonc.  Some  excellent  turquoifes  (the  only  gem 
that  France  produces)  are  found  in  Languedoc  ;  and  great  care 
is  taken  to  keep  the  mines  of  marble  and  free-llone  open  all 
over  the  kingdom. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-  7  Frances  abounds  \\\ 
DUCTiONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  j  excellent  rocts,  whichi 
are  more  proper  for  foups  than  thofe  of  England.  As  to  all 
kinds  of  feaioning  and  fallads,  they  are  more  plentiful,  and 
in  fome  places  better  than  in  England  ;  they  being,  next  to 
their  vines,  the  chief  obje6l  of  their  culture.  The  province  of 
Gaftmois  produces  great  quantities  of  faffron.  The  wines  of 
Champagne,  Burgundy,  Bourdeaux,   Gafcony,   and  other 

provinec> 
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provinces  of  France,  are  fo  well  known,  that  they  need  only 
to  be  mentioned.  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  though  they 
differ  very  fenfibly  in  their  tafte  and  properties,  yet  all  of  thein 
are  excellent,  particularly  thofe  of  Champagne,  Bur- 
gundy, Bourdeaux,  Pontacke,  Hermitage,  and  Frontiniac  ; 
and  there  are  few  conftitutions,  be  they  ever  fo  valetudinary, 
to  which  fome  one  or  other  of  them  is  not  adapted.  Oak, 
elm,  afh,  and  other  timber  common  in  England,  is  found  in 
France ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  king- 
dom begin  to  feel  the  want  of  fuel.  A  great  deal  of  fait  is 
made  at  Rhee,  and  about  Rochfort  on  the  coaft  of  Saintoign. 
Languedoc  produces  an  herb  called  kali,  which  when  burnt 
makes  excellent  pot-afhes.  The  French  formerly  were  fa- 
mous for  horticulture,  but  they  are  at  prefent  far  inferior  to 
the  Englifh  both  in  the  management  and  difpofition  of  their 
gardens.  Prunes  and  capers  are  produced  at  Bourdeaux  and 
near  Toulon. 

France  contains  few  animals,  either  wild  or  tame,  that  arc 
not  to  be  found  in  England,  excepting  wolves.  Their  horfes, 
black  cattle,  and  fheep,  arc  far  inferior  to  the  Englifli  ;  nor  is 
the  wool  of  their  fheep  fo  fine.  The  hair  and  (kin  of  the  cha- 
mois, or  mountain  goats,  are  more  valuable  than  thofe  of 
England.  We  know  of  no  difference  between  the  marine 
produ£tions  of  France  and  thofe  of  England,  but  that  the 
former  is  not  fo  well  ferved,  even  on  their  fea-coafls,  with 
fait- water  fifh. 

Forests.]  The  chief  forefls  of  France  are  thofe  of  Or- 
leans, which  contain  14,000  acres  of  wood  of  various  kinds, 
oak,  elm,  afli,  &c.  and  the  forefl  of  Fontainbleau  near  as 
large  ;  and  near  Morchifmoir  is  a  foreft  of  tall,  f^:rait  timber, 
of  4000  trees.  Belides  thcfe,  large  numbers  of  woods,  fome 
of  them  deferving  the  name  of  forefts,  lie  in  different  pro- 
vinces ;  but  too  remote  from  fea  carriageto  be  of  national  utility. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  7    If  we  believe 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  3  fome  French 

writers,  France  contains  20,000,000  of  inhabitants  ;  but  the 
calculation  is  certainly  overflrained  by  at  leafl  4,000,000,  and 
of  the  remainder  near  200,000  are  ecclefiaflics.  I  fliall  not 
difpute  the  populoufnefs  of  France  in  former  times,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  number  of  her  natives,  and  thofe  too  the  mofl 
ufeful  to  the  public,  have,  during  the  laft  and  prefent  century, 
beerv  greatly  reduced,  firft,  by  the  revocation  *  of  the  edift  of 

Nantes, 


*  In  the  yesr  1598,  Henry  IV,  who  was  a  PrcteCrant,  and  juftlv  failed  the  Great, 
aft€jr  fiehting  hisvfay  to  the  crQwp  of  France,  paSed  the  famous  edift  of  Nantes,  which 
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Nantes,  by  Lev/is  XIV.  and  other  religious  perfecutiicns  5 
fecondly,  by  her  perpetual  wars  ;  thirdly,  by  her  emigrants  to 
her  colonies.  Some  writers  make  perhaps  the  numbers  too 
I0W5  when  they  fix  them  at  13,000,000.  It  is  evident  hov/- 
ever  that  there  is  a  great  defed  of  population  in  the  interior 
provinces. 

The  French,  in  their  perfons,  are  rather  lower  than  their 
neighbours ;  but  they  are  well  proportioned  and  a£tive,  and 
more  free  than  other  nations  in  general  from  bodily  deformi- 
ties. The  ladies  are  celebrated  more  for  their  fprightly  wit 
than  perfonal  beauty  ;  the  peafantry  in  general  are  remarkably 
ordinary,  and  are  bcft  defcribed  by  being  contraftcd  with  wo- 
men of  the  fame  ranks  in  England.  I'he  nobility  and  gentry 
accomplifli  themfclves  in  the  academical  exercifes  of  dancinir, 
fencing,  and  riding  ;  in  the  pradice  of  which,  they  excel  all 
their  neighbours  in  fkill  ajid  graccfulnefs.  They  are  fond  of 
hunting;  and  the  gentry  have  now  left  off  their  heavy  jack- 
boots, their  huge  war-faddle,  and  monftrous  curb-bridle,  in 
that  exercife  ;  and  accommodate  themfelves  to  the  Englifh 
manner.  The  landlords  are  as  jealous  of  their  game  as  they 
are  in  England,  and  equally  niggardly  of  it  to  their  inferiors. 
A  few  of  the  French  princes  of  the  blood,  and  nobility,  are 
more  magnificent  in  their  palaces  and  equipages  than  any  of 
the  Engliili  ;  but  the  other  ranks  of  life  are  defpicable,  when 
compared  to  the  riches,  elegance,  and  opulence,  not  only  of 
the  Englifli  nobility  and  gentry  in  general,  but  to  the  mid- 
dling people. 

I'he  genius  and  manners  of  the  French  are  well  known, 
and  have  been  the  fubjecl:  of  many  able  pens.  A  national 
vanity  is  their  predominant  character,  and  they  are  perhaps 
the  only  people  ever  heard  of,  who  have  derived  great  utility 
from  a  national  weaknefs.  It  fupports  them  under  misfor- 
tunes, and  impells  them  to  acSlions  to  which  true  courage  in- 
fpires  other  nations.  This  character,  however,  is  confpicu- 
ous  only  in  the  higher  and  middling  ranks,  where  it  produces 
excellent  officers,  for  the  common  foldiers  of  France  have  few 
or  no  ideas  of  heroifm.  Hence  it  has  been  obferved,  with 
great  juft ice,  of  the  French  and  Englifli,  that  the  French  of- 
ficers will  lead,  if  their  foldiers  v/ill  follow,  and  the  Englifli 
foldiers  will  follow,  if  their  officers  will  lead.  This  fame 
principle  of  vanity  is  of  admirable  ufe  to  the  government, 

becaule 


fecured  to  the  Proteftants  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion,  bnt  this-  edi£l  \v?s  re- 
voked by  Lewis  XIV.  which,  with  the  fuccesding  perlecution,s  drove  that  people  t» 
England,  Holland,  and  other  Proteftant  countrie?,  where  they  eftablifhed  the  liili- 
Kiujiufadtures,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  own  country. 
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bccaufe  the  lower  ranks,  when  they  Tee  their  fuperlors  eI?ie<l^^ 
as  in  the  time  of  the  laft  war  with  England,  under  the  mc^ 
difgraceful  lofies,  never  think  that  they  are  unfortunate-,  thence 
proceeds  the  palHve  fubmilTion  of  the  French  under  all  their 
calamities. 

The  French  afredl  freedom  and  wit,  but  their  converfation 
is  commonly  confined  to  fafhionable  drefles  and  diverfions. 
Their  diveriions  are  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englifli, 
but  their  gallantry  is  of  a  very  different  complexian.  Their 
attention  to  the  fair,  degenerates  into  -grofs  foppery  in  the  men, 
and  in  the  ladies  it  is  kept  up  by  admitting  of  indecent  free- 
doms ;  but  the  Teeming  levities  of  both  fexes  are  feldom  at^ 
tended  with  that  criminality  which,  to  people  not  ufed  to  their 
manners,  they  fecm  to  indicate  ;  nor  are  the  hufbands  fo  in- 
different as  we  are  apt  to  imagine,  about  the  condu'Cl  of  their 
wives.  The  French  are  excefTiveiy  credulous  and  litigious  j 
but  of  all  people  in  the  world,  they  bear  adverfity  and  reduc- 
tion of  circumftances  with  the  beft  grace ;  but  in  profperity 
they  are  intolerably  infclent,  vain,  arbitrary  and  imperious. 
An  old  French  officer  is  an  entertaining  and  inftrudlive  com- 
panion, and  indeed  the  moli:  rational  fpecies  of  all  the  Frencji 
gentry. 

The  French  may  be  chnraderized  as  being  well  mannered, 
rather  than  well  bred.  They  are  indifcriminately  complaifant 
and  officious,  but  they  feldom  know  how  to  adjuft  their  beha-- 
viour  to  the  fituation  and  character  of  thofe  they  convcrfe 
with.  All  is  a  repeated  round  of  politenefs,  which  for  want 
of  difcernment  becomes  afFeiStcd,  often  ridiculous,  and  always 
difguftful  to  fentimental  people. 

The  French  have  been  cenfurcd  for  infmccrity  ;  but  this  is 
a  fault  which  they  poUbfs  in  no  greater  decree  than  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  imputation  is  generally  owing  to  their  excefs 
of  civility,  which  throws  a  fulpicious  light  upon  their  can- 
dour. The  French,  in  private  life,  have  julf  as  much  vir- 
tue as  other  European  nations,  and  have  given  as  many  proofs 
of  generofity,  and  difmtereftednefs  ;  but  this  is  far  from  being 
the  charac^:er  of  their  government,  which  has  prepofTefied  the 
Englifli  againic  the  whole  nation,  and  when  the  French  are 
no  longer  formidable,  they  will  be  no  longer  thought  faithlefs. 

It  is  doing  the  French  no  more  than  juftice  to  acknov^ledge 
that  they  have  given  a  polifh  to  the  ferocious  manners  and 
even  virtues  of  other  nations.  They  have  long  poiTelTed  the 
lead  in  tafte,  fafhion,  and  drefs,  but  it  feems  now  to  be  in 
the  wane,  and  they  begin  to  think,  that  the  Engiifh  are  not 
barbarians.    This  alteration  of  opinion  has  not  however  taken 
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its  rife  from  their  wits,  their  learned  men,  their  courtiers,  not 
the  middle  ranks  of  life.  The  fuperior  orders  of  men  in 
France  are  of  a  very  different  caft  from  thofe  below  them. 
They  fee  with  indignation  the  frivoloufnefs  of  their  court,  and 
however  complying  they  ir-ay  appear  in  public,  when  retired, 
they  keep  themfelves  facred  from  its  follies.  Independent  by 
their  rank  and  fortunes,  they  think  and  a(fi  for  themfelves. 
They  are  open  to  conviction,  and  examine  things  to  the  bot- 
tom. They  faw  during  the  late  war  the  management  of  their 
armies,  their  finances  and  fleets,  with  filent  indignation,  and 
their  refearches  were  favourable  to  the  Englilh.  The  con- 
clufion  of  the  late  peace,  and  the  vifits  which  they  have  fmce 
paid  to  England,  have  improved  that  good  opinion,  the  cour- 
tiers themfelves  have  fallen  in  with  it,  and  what  fome  years 
ago  would  have  been  thought  incredible,  people  of  fafhion  in 
France  now  ftudy  the  Englifh  language,  and  imitate  them 
in  their  cuftoms,  amufements,  drefs,  and  buildings.  They 
both  imitate  and  admire  our  writers  ;  the  names  of  Miltoq, 
Pope,  Addifon,  Hume,  Robertfon,  Richardfon,  and  many 
others  of  the  laft  and  prefent  century,  are  facred  among  the 
French  of  any  education  ;  and  to  fay  the  truth,  the  writings 
of  fuch  men  have  equally  contributed,  with  our  military  re- 
putation, to  raife  the  name  of  Great  Britain,  to  that  degree, 
in  which  it  has  been  held  of  late  by  foreign  nations,  and  ta 
render  our  language  more  univerfal,  and  even  a  neceffary  ftudy 
among  foreign  nobility.  But  we  cannot  quit  this  article  of 
the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  French,  without  giving  a 
more  minute  view  of  fome  diftinguifhing  peculiarities  obferv- 
able  among  that  whimfical  people  in  private  life,  and  this  from 
the  remarks  of  an  ingenious  and  well  informed  writer  of  the 
prefent  age. 

The  natural  levity  of  the  French,  fays  he,  is  reinforced  by 
the  moft  prepofterous  education,  and  the  example  of  a  giddy 
people,  engaged  in  the  moft  frivolous  purfuits.  A  Frenchman 
is  by  fome  prieft  or  monk  taught  to  read  his  mother  tongue, 
and  to  fay  his  prayers  in  a  language  he  docs  not  underftand. 
He  learns  to  dance  and  to  fence  by  the  mafters  of  thofe  fci- 
ences.  He  becomes  a  compleat  connoiffeur  in  drelTing  hair, 
and  in  adorning  his  own  perfon,  under  the  hands  and  inftruc- 
tions  of  his  barber  and  valet  de  chambre.  If  he  learns  to  play 
upon  the  flute  or  the  fiddle,  he  is  altogether  irrefiftible.  But 
he  piques  himfelf  upon  being  polifhed  above  the  natives  of 
any  other  country,  by  his  converfation  with  the  fair  fex.  In 
the  courfe  of  this  communication,  v/ith  v/hich  he  is  indulged 
from  his  tender  years,  hQ  learns  like  a  parrot,  by  rote,  the 
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^hole  circle  of  French  compliments,  which  are  a  fct  of 
phrafes,  ridiculous  even  to  a  proverb ;  and  thefe  he  throv/s 
out  indifcriminately  to  all  women  without  diftin^lion,  in  the 
exercife  of  that  kind  of  addrefs,  which  is  here  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  gallantry.  It  is  an  exercife,  by  the  repetitiori 
of  which  he  becomes  very  pert,  very  familiar,  and  very  im- 
pertinent. A  Frenchman,  in  confequence  of  his  mingling 
with  the  females  from  his  infancy,  not  only  becomes  acquaint- 
ed with  all  their  cuftoms  and  humours,  but  grows  v/onder- 
fully  alert  in  performing  a  thoufand  little  offices,  which  are 
overlooked  by  other  men,  whofe  time  hath  been  fpent  in  m,ak- 
ing  more  valuable  acquifitions.  He  enters,  without  ceremony, 
a  lady's  bedchamber,  while  fhe  is  in  bed,  reaches  her  whatever 
Ihe  wants,  airs  her  fhift,  and  helps  to  put  it  on.  Fie  attends 
at  her  toilette,  regulates  the  diftribution  of  her  patches,  and 
advifes  where  to  lay  on  the  paint.  If  he  vifits  her  when  fhe 
is  drefled,  and  perceives  the  leaft  impropriety  in  her  coefFure, 
he  infifts  upon  adjufting  it  with  his  own  hands.  If  he  fees  a 
curl,  or  even  a  fmgle  hair  amifs,  he  produces  his  comb,  his 
fciflars,  and  pomatum,  and  fets  it  to  rights  with  the  dexterity  of 
a  profelTed  frizeur.  He  fquires  her  to  every  place  fhe  vifits,  either 
on  bufinefs  or  pleafure ;  and,  by  dedicating  his  whole  time  to 
her,  renders  himfelf  necefiary  to  her  occalions.  In  fhort,  of 
all  the  coxcombs  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  French  petit  mai- 
ire  is  the  moft  impertinent ;  and  they  are  all  petite  maitres^  from 
the  marquis  who  glitters  in  lace  and  embroidery,  to  the  garcon 
harbiere^  (barber's  boy)  covered  v/ith  meal,  who  ftruts  with 
his  hair  in  a  long  queue,  and  his  hat  under  his  arm. 

A  Frenchman  will  fooner  part  with  his  religion  than  his 
hair.  Even  the  foldiers  in  France  wear  a  long  queue  ;  and 
this  ridiculous  foppery  has  defcended,  as  I  faid  before,  to  the 
loweft  clafs  of  people.  The  boy  who  cleans  fhoes  at  the  cor- 
ner of  a  ftreet,  has  a  tail  of  this  kind  hanging  down  to  his 
rump  ;  and  the  beggar  who  drives  an  afs,  wears  his  hair  en 
queue^  though,  perhaps,  he  has  neither  fhirt  nor  breeches. 

I  ihall  only  mention  one  cuftom  more,  which  feems  to  carry 
human  aftedation  to  the  very  fartheft  verge  of  folly  and  ex- 
travagance :  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the  faces  of  the  la- 
dies are  primed  and  painted.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  part 
of  the  fair  fex,  in  fome  other  countries,  make  ufe  of  fard  and 
vermilion  for  very  different  purpofes,  namely,  to  help  a  bad 
or  faded  complexion,  to  heighten  the  graces,  or  conceal  the 
defeats  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  time.  I  fhall  not 
enquire  whether  it  is  juft  and  honeft  to  impofe  in  this  manner 
on  mankind  j  if  it  is  not  honeft,.  it  may  be  diowed  to  be 
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artful  and  politic,  and  fiiews,  at  leaft,  a  dcTii-c  of  being  agree- 
able. But  to  lay  it  on  as  the  fafliion  in  France  prefcribcs  to 
all  the  ladies  of  condition,  who  indeed  cannot  appear  without 
this  badge  of  diftindlion,  is  to  difguife  themfelves  in  fuch  a 
mariner  as  to  render  them  odious  and  deteftable  to  every  fpcc- 
tator  who  has  the  leaft  relifh  left  for  nature  and  propriety. 
As  for  the  ford,  or  white,  with  which  their  necks  and  Ihoul- 
riers  are  plaillered,  it  may  be  in  fome  meafure  excufable,  as 
their  feins  are  naturally  brown,  or  fallow;  but  the  rouge^ 
which  is  daubed  on  their  faces,  from  the  chin  up  to  the  eyes, 
without  the  leart  art  or  dexterity,  not  only  deftroys  all  diftinc- 
tion  of  fea,tures,  but  renders  the  afpe£l  really  frightful,  or  at 
leaft  conveys  nothing  but  ideas  of  difguft  and  averfion.  With- 
out this  horrible  m>alk  no  married  lady  is  admitted  at  court,  or 
in  any  polite  afl'embly,  and  it  is  a  mark  of  dillin6tion  which 
none  of  the  lower  dalles  dare  afiume. 

Dress.]  The  French  drefs  of  both  fexes  is  fo  well  known 
that  it  is  needlefs  to  expatiate  upon  them  here  ;  but,  indeed, 
their  drefs  in  cities  and  towns  is  fo  variable,  that  it  ts  next 
to  impoffible  to  defcribe  it.  They  certainly  have  more  in- 
vention in  that  particular  than  any  of  their  neighbours,  and 
their  conftantly  changing  their  fafhions  is  of  infinite  fervice 
to  their  manufactures.  With  regard  to  the  Englifh,  they 
poflcfs  one  capital  fuperiority,  which  is,  that  the  cloaths  of 
both  fexes,  and  their  ornaments,  are  at  leaft  one  third  cheaper. 

When  a  ftranj^er  arrives  in  Paris  he  finds  it  neceftary  to 
iend  for  the  taylor,  pcruquier,  hatter,  fhoemaker,  and  every 
other  tradefman  concerned  in  the  equipment  of  the  human 
body.  He  muft  even  change  his  buckles,  and  the  form  of 
his  rUiHes  :  and,  though  at  the  rifk  of  his  life,  fuit  his  cloaths 
to  the  mode  of  the  feafon.  For  example,  though  the  weather 
fhould  be  ever  fo  cold,  he  muft  wear  his  habit  d^ctc,  or  demi- 
faifon,  without  prefuming  to  put  on  a  warm  drefs  before  the 
day  which  fafhion  has  fixed  for  that  purpofe ;  and  neither  old 
age  nor  infirmity  will  excufe  a  man  for  wearing  his  hat  upon 
his  head,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Females  are,  if  poffible, 
ftill  more  fubje6l  to  the  caprices  of  falTiion.  All  their  facks 
and  negligees  muft  be  altered  and  new  trimmed.  They  muft 
have  new  caps,  new  laces,  new  flioes,  and  their  hair  new  cut. 
They  muft  have  their  taftaties  for  the  fiimmer,  their  flowered 
filks  for  the  fpring  and  autumn,  their  fattins  and  damafks  for 
winter.  The  men  too  muft  provide  themfelves  with  a  cam- 
Met  fuit  trimmed  v/ith  filver  for  fpring  and  autumm,  with  fillc 
cloaths  for  funnner,  and  cloth  laced  with  gold,  or  velvet  for 
winter  j  and  muft  wear  his  ba^-wig  a  la  pgeon.  This  va- 
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rlety  of  drefs  is  abfolutely  indifpenfible  for  all  thofe  who  pre- 
tend to  any  rank  above  the  mecr  vulgar ;  all  ranks,  from  the 
king  downwards,  iife  powder ;  and  even  the  rabble,  accord- 
inp-  to  their  abilities,  imitate  their  fuperiors  in  the  fripperies 
of  fafliion.  The  common  people  of  the  country,  however, 
ftill  retain,  without  any  material  deviation,  the  old  fafliioned 
modes  of  drefs,  the  large  hat  and  moft  enormous  jack-boots, 
with  fuitable  fpurs,  and  this  contraft  is  even  perceivable  a  few 
miles  from  Paris.  In  large  cities,  the  clergy,  lawyers,  pby- 
ficians,  and  merchants,  generally  drefs  in  black  ;  and  it  ha,-? 
been  obferved,  that  the  French  nation,  in  their  modes  of 
drefs,  are  in  fome  meafure  governed  by  commercial  circum- 
jftances. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  France  is  Roman  Catholic, 
in  which  their  kings  have  been  fo  conftant,  that  they  have 
tjbtained  the  title  of  Moft  Chriftian  and  the  pope,  in  his 
Bull,  gives  the  king  of  France  the  tftle  of  Eldeft  Sun  of  the 
Church.  The  Gallican  church  has  more  than  once  attem.pted 
to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Popes,  and  made  a  very  great  progrefs 
in  the  attempt  during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  but  it  was 
defeated  by  tha  fecrct  bigotry  of  that  prince,  who,  while  he 
was  bullying  the  pope,  was  inwardly  trembling  under  the 
power  of  the  Jefuits,  a  fet  that  is  now  exterminated  from  that 
kingdom.  Though  the  French  clergy  are  more  exempt  than 
fome  others  from  the  papal  authority,  their  church  confining 
the  pope's  power  entirely  to  things  relating  to  fidvation,  yet 
they  are  in  gcr.cral  great  enemies  to  any  thing  that  looks  like 
reformation  in  religion;  and  pofTeflbd  as  they  are  of  immenfe 
property,  there  muft  be  a  thorough  coalition  in  opinion  be- 
tween the  king  and  his  parliaments,  before  any  ccclefiaftical 
reformation  can  take  place  ;  a  profpe(!?l:  which  feems  at  prefent 
very  diftant,  notwithftanding  the  differences  betwcch'the  pope 
and  his  moft  Chriftian  majefty.  In  the  fouthern  parts  of 
France,  the  clergy  and  magiftrates  are  as  intolerant  as  ever, 
and  the  perfecutions  of  the  proteftants,  or,  as  they  are  called, 
Hugonors,  v/ho  are  very  numerous  in  thofe  provinces,  ftill 
continue.  In  ftiort,  the  common  people  of  France  difcover 
no  dilpofition  towards  a  reformation  in  religion,  Vv'hich,  if 
ever  it  takes  place,  muft  probably  be  efFe6led  by  the  fpirit  of 
the  parliaments.  I  fhall  not  enter  into  the  antiquated  difputes 
between  the  Moiinifts  and  the  Janfenifts,  nor  the  diff'erent 
fe£ts  of  Qtiietifts  and  Bourignons,  that  prevail  among  the 
Roman  Catholics  themfelves,  nor  into  the  difputes  that  pre- 
vail between  the  parliament  and  clergy  about  the  bull  Unige- 
nitus.  which  advances  the  pope's  power  above  that  of  the 
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crown.  The  ftate  of  religion  in  France  is  a  ilrong  proof  of 
the  paflive  difpofition  of  the  nati\^es,  and  the  bigotry  of  their 
kings,  who,  in  complaifance  to  the  pope,  have  depopulated 
their  kingdom,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  of  its  moft  ufefuj 
inhabitants.  It  muft  at  the  fame  time  be  owned,  that  the 
Hugonots,  while  they  fubfifted  in  a  manner  as  a  feparate  ftate 
within  France,  did  not  fliew  any  remarkable  proofs  of  their 
moderation,  either  in  religion  or  government. 

Archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  Sec]  In  the  whole  king- 
dom there  are  17  archbifliops,  113  bifliops,  770  abbies  for 
men,  317  abbies  and  priories  for  women,  befides  a  great  num- 
ber of  leffer  convents,  and  250  commanderies  of  the  order  of 
Malta ;  but  many  of  the  abbies  and  nunneries  have  been 
lately  fupprelTed,  and  the  revenues  feized  by  the  king.  The 
cccieflaftics  of  all  forts  are  computed  at  near  200,000,  and 
their  revenues  at  about  fix  millions  flerling.  The  king  nomi- 
nates all  archbifliops,  bifliops,  abbots,  and  priors,  and  can 
tax  the  clergy  without  a  papal  licence  or  mandate  :  accord- 
ingly, not  many  years  fmce,  he  demanded  the  twentieth 
penny  of  the  clergy,  and,  to  afcertain  that,  required  them  to 
deliver  in  an  inventory  of  their  eftates  and  incomes  ;  to  avoid 
'  which,  they  voluntarily  made  an  offer  of  the  annual  fum  of 
twelve  millions  of  livrcs,  over  and  above  the  ufual  free  gift, 
which  they  pay  every  five  years. 

The  archbifhop  of  Lyons  is  count  and  primate  of  France, 
The  archbifliop  of  Sens,  is  primate  of  France  and  Germany. 
The  archbifhop  of  Paris,  is  duke  and  peer  of  the  realm  ;  and 
the  archbiftiop  of  Rheims,  is  duke  and  peer,  and  legate  of  the 
holy  fee. 

Language.]  One  of  the  wifefl  meafures  of  Lewis  XIV. 
was  his  encouragement  of  every  propofal  that  tended  to  the 
purity  and  perfection  of  the  French  language.  He  fucceeded 
fo  far  as  to  render  it  the  moft  univerfal  of  all  the  living 
tongues,  a  circumftance  that  tended  equally  to  his  greatnefs 
and  his  glory,  for  his  court  and  nation  thereby  became  the 
fchool  of  the  arts,  fciences,  and  politenefs.  The  French  lan- 
guage, at  prefent,  is  chiefly  compofed  of  words  radically  de- 
rived from  the  Latin,  with  many  German  derivatives,  intro- 
duced by  the  Franks.  It  is  at  prefent  on  the  decay,  its  corner 
ftones,  fixed  under  Lewis  XIV.  are  as  it  were  loofened ;  and 
in  the  prefent  mode  of  writing  and  exprefHng  themfelves,  the 
modern  French  abandon  that  grammatical  ftandard,  which 
alone  can  render  a  language  claflical  and  permanent. 

As  to  the  properties  of  the  language,  they  are  undoubtedly 
greatly  inferior  to  the  Englifli,  but  they  are  well  adapted  to 
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fubje£ls  void  of  elevation  or  paffion.  It  is  well  accommodated 
to  dalliance,  compliments,  and  common  converfation. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  in  French  is  as  follows  :  Notre  Pere  qui 
05  aiix  cieux^  ton  mm  fiit  fan^ifie.  Ton  regne  vienne.  Ta  vo^ 
lonte  foit  faite  en  'O  terre  co?nme  au  del.  Donne  nous  aujourd'huy 
notre  pain  quotidien.  Fardonne  nous  nos  offences^  comme  nous 
pardannons  a  ceux  qui  nous  ont  offcncez.  Et  ne  nous  indui  point  en 
Untation^  mais  nous  delivre  du  mal :  car  a  ioi  ejl  le  regne ^  la 
puijfance^  ^  la  gloire  aux  Jiecles  des  ficcles.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  French,  like  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  were  for  many  centuries  immerfed  in 
barbarity.  The  lirft  learning  they  began  to  acquire,  was  not 
cf  that  kind  which  improves  the  underftanding,  corre£):s  the 
tafte,  or  regulates  the  aftecf^lions.  It  confifted  in  a  fubtle  and 
quibbling  logic,  which  was  more  adapted  to  pervert  than  to 
improve  the  faculties.  But  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man writers,  which  firft  arofe  in  Italy,  diftufed  itfelf  among 
the  French,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  literary  purfuits. 
This,  together  with  the  encouragement  which  the  polite  and 
learned  Trancis  I.  gave  to  all  men  of  merit,  was  extremely 
beneficial  to  French  literature.  During  this  reign,  many- 
learned  men  appeared  in  France,  whofe  labours  are  well  known, 
and  highly  efteemed  all  over  Europe.  The  two  Stephens,  in 
particular,  are  names  which  every  real  fcholar  mentions  with 
refpe<5l.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  feventeenth  century, 
that  the  French  began  to  write  with  elegance  in  their  own 
language.  The  Academic  Fran^olfe  was  formed  for  this  pur- 
pofe ;  and  though  their  labours,  confidered  as  a  body,  were 
not  fo  fuccefsful  as  might  have  been  expected,  fome  particu- 
lar academicians  have  done  great  fervice  to  letters.  In  fa£t, 
literary  copartnerftiips  are  feldom  very  fuccefsful.  Of  this  we 
have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  prefent  cafe.  The  Academy 
publilhed  a  dictionary  for  improving  the  French  language  : 
it  was  univerfally  defpifed.  Furetieres,  a  fmgle  academician, 
publifhes    another :    it  meets  with    univerfal  approbation* 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  Auguftus  of  France.  The  protection 
he  gave  to  letters,  and  the  penfions  he  beftowed  on  learned 
men,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which,  by  calculation,  did 
not  amount  to  above  12,000  1.  per  annum,  have  gained  him 
more  glory  than  all  the  military  enterprifes,  upon  which  he 
expended  fo  many  millions.  The  learned  men  who  appeared 
in  France  during  this  reign,  are  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned. Their  tragic  poets,  Racine  and  Corneille,  the  firft 
!diftinguifhed  fgr  tenckrftefsj  the  fecond  for  majefty,  and  both 
a  for 
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ioi  the  (htngth  and  juftnefs  of  their  painting,  the  elegance  of 
their  tdile,  and  their  ftricl  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  drama, 
are,  next  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  the  moft  perfeci:  mafters  in 
this  fpecies  of  writing.  Moliere  would  have  exhauftcd  the 
fiibjecls  of  comedy,  w^ere  they  not  every  where  inexhauftiblc, 
afid  particularly  in  France.  In  works  of  fatire,  and  in  criti- 
cifm,  Boileau,  though  a  ciofe  imitator  of  the  antients,  is  not 
deficient  in  gfenius.  But  France  has  not  as  yet  produced  an 
epic  poem  that  can  be  mentioned  with  Milton's ;  nor  a  genius 
of  the  fame  extenfive  and  univerfal  kind  with  Shakcipeare, 
equally  fitted  for  the  gay  and  the  fcrious,  the  humorous  and 
the  fub^ime.  In  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  and  of .  the  bar, 
the  Fi-encb  are  greatly  our  fuperio-rs  :  Boflliet,  Bourdaloae, 
Flechie?,  and  Maflillon,  have  carried  pulpit  eloquence 
to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  we  may  approach  to,  but 
never  can  furpafs.  The  genius,  however,  of  their  reli- 
gion and  govern  men t,  h  extremely  unfavourable  to  all  im- 
provements in  the  moil  ufefui  branches  of  philofophy.  All 
the  cilabiifhments  of  Lewis  XIV.  for  the  advancement  of 
icience,  were  not  able  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the 
clergy,  whofe  intercfl  it  is  to  keep  mankind  ignorant  in  mat- 
ters of  religion  and  morality  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  court 
2iid  miniftry,  who  have  an  equal  intereft  in  concealing  the 
natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  every  found  principle  of  govern- 
ment. I'he  French  have  not  therefore  fo  many  good  writers 
onmoral,  religious,  or  political  fubjects,  as  have  appeared  in 
Great  Britain.  But  France  has  produced  fome  great  men 
who  do  honour  to  humanity,  whofe  career  no  obftacle  could 
flop,  v/hofe  freedom  no  government  however  defpotic,  no 
religion  hov/ever  fuperftitious,  could  curb  or  reftrain.  Who 
is  ignorant  of  Pafcal,  or  the  archbifhop  of  Cambray  ?  few 
men  have  done  more  fervicc  to  religion  either  by  their  writings 
or  their  lives..  As  for  Montefquieu,  he  is  an  honour  to  hu- 
man nature  :  he  is  the  legiflator  of  nations  ;  his  works  are 
lead  in  every  country  and  language,  and,  wherever  they  go, 
they  enlighten  and  envigorate  the  human  mind.. 

In  the  Belles  Lettres  and  mifcellaneous  way,  no  nation 
ever  produced  more  agreeable  writers  ;  among  whom  we  may 
place  D'Argens  aivd  Voltaire  as  the  moft  confiderable. 

Before  the  immortal  Newton  appeared  in  England, 
Defcartes  was  the  greateft  philofopher  in  modern  times. 
He  was  the  firft  who  applied  algebra  to  the  folution  of  geo- 
metrical problems,  which  naturally  paved  thq  way  to  the  ana^ 
lytical  difcoveries  of  Newton.  Many  of  the  prefent  age  are 
excellent  mathematicians  3   particularly  D'Alembert^  'who, 

with 
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with  aJI  the  preciTion  of  a  geometer,  has  united  the  talents  o£ 
a  fine  writer. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  prefent  century,  the  French 
have  vied  with  the  Englifh  in  natural  philofophy.  BufFon 
would  deferve  to  be  reckoned  among  men  of  fcience,  were  he 
not  ftlll  more  remarkable  for  his  eloquence  than  for  his  phi- 
lofophy. He  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  philofophical  painter  of 
nature  ;  and  under  this  view,  his  Natural  Hiftory  is  the  firfl: 
work  of  its  kind. 

Their  painters,  Pouflin,  Le  Brun,  and  above  all  Le  Sueur, 
did  honour  to  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  They  have  none  at 
prefent  to  compare  with  them  in  the  more  noble  kinds  of 
painting ;  but  Mr.  Greufe,  for  portraits  and  converfation 
pieces,  never  perhaps  was  excelled. 

Sculpture  is  in  general  better  underftood  in  France  than  in 
England,  or  in  any  other  nation.  Their  treatifes  on  fhip- 
building  and  engineering  ftand  unrivalled  ;  but  in  the  practice 
of  both  they  are  outdone  by  the  Englifh.  No  genius  has 
hitherto  equalled  Vauban  in  the  theory  or  pradlice  of  fortifica- 
tion. The  French  were  long  our  fuperiors  in  archite6lure, 
though  we  now  bid  fair  for  furpafling  them  in  this  art. 

We  fhall  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that  the 
French  have  now  fin iflied  the  Cyclopedie,  or  general  didtionary 
of  arts  and  fciences,  which  was  drawn  up  in  26  volumes  in 
folio,  under  the  dire6lion  of  meflieurs  D'Alembert  and  Dide- 
rot, and  is  the  moft  complete  colle£l:ion  of  human  knowledge 
we  are  acquainted  with. 

Universities  and  public  colleges.]  Thefe  literary 
inftitutions  have  received  an  irreparable  lofs  by  the  cxpulfion 
of  the  jefults,  who  made  the  languages,  arts,  and  fciences, 
their  particular  ftudy,  and  taught  them  all  over  France.  It  is 
not  within  my  plan  to  defcribe  tht  different  governments  and 
conftitutions  of  every  univerfity  or  public  college  in  France  j 
but  they  are  in  number  twenty-eight,  as  follow  ;  Aix,  Angiers, 
Aries,  Avignon,  Bufan^on,  Bourdeaux,  Bourges,  Caen,- 
Cahors,  Dol,  Douay,  Fleche,  Montauban,  Montpellier, 
Nantes,  Orange,  Orleans,  Paris,  Perpignan,  Poitiers,  Point 
Moufon,  Richlieu,  Rheims,  SoiiTons,  Strafbourg,  Touloufe, 
Tournois,  and  Valence. 

Academies.]  There  are  eight  academies  in  Paris,  namely, 
three  literary  ones;  that  called  the  French  Academy,  that  of 
Infcriptions,  and  that  of  the  Sciences;  one  of  painting  and 
fculpture,  one  of  architecture,  and  three  for  riding  the  great 
horfe  and  other  military  exercifes. 

ANTiqyiTiEs  AND  curiosities,  7    Few  countries,  if  we 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.    J  cxccpt  Italy,  can  boaft 
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of  more  valuable  remains  of  antiquity  than  France.  Some  o? 
the  French  antiquities  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Celts,  and 
confequently,  compared  to  them,  thofe  of  Rome  are  modern^ 
Father  Mabillon  has  given  us  a  moft  curious  account  of  the 
fepulchres  of  their  kings,  vi^hich  have  been  difcovered  fo  far 
back  as  Pharamond ;  and  fome  of  them  when  broken  open 
were  found  to  contain  ornaments  and  jev/els  of  value.  At 
Rheims,  and  other  parts  of  France,  are  to  be  feen  triumphal 
arches  ;  but  the  moft  entire  is  at  Orange,  erected  on  account 
of  the  victory  obtained  over  the  CimbrI  and  Teutones  by 
Caius  Marius  and  Lu(?tatius  Catulus.  After  Gaul  was  redu- 
ced to  a  Roman  province,  the  Romans  took  vaft  delight  in 
adorning  it  with  magnificent  edifices,  both  civil  and  facred^ 
fome  of  which  are  more  entire  than  any  to  be  met  with 
in  Italy  itfelf.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  to  be  found 
at  Chalons,  and  likewife  at  Vienne.  Nifmes,  however,  ex- 
hibits the  moft  valuable  remains  of  ancient  architecture  of  any 
place  in  France.  The  famous  Pont  du  Garde  was  raifed  in 
the  Auguftan  age  by  the  Roman  colony  of  Nifmes,  to  convey 
a  ftream  of  water  between  two  mountains,  for  the  ufe  of  that 
city,  and  is  as  frefh  to  this  day  as  Weftminfter-bridge  :  it 
confifts  of  three  bridges,  or  tires  of  arches  one  above  another  j 
the  height  is  174  feet,  and  the  length  extends  to  723.  The 
moderns  are  indebted  for  this,  and  many  other  ftupendous 
aqueducts,  to  the  ignorance  of  the  ancients  that  all  ftreams  will 
rife  as  high  as  their  heads.  Many  other  ruins  of  antiquity  are 
found  at  Nifmes,  but  the  chief  is  the  temple  of  Diana,  whofe 
♦veftiges  are  ftill  remaining.  The  amphitheatre,-  which  is 
thought  to  be  the  fineft  and  moft  entire  of  the  kind  of  any 
in  Europe  ;  but  above  all,  the  houfe  erected  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  called  the  Maifon  Carrie.  The  architecture  and 
fculpture  of  this  building  is  fo  exquifitely  beautiful  that  it  en- 
chants even  the  moft  jgnorant,  and  it  is  ftill  entire,  being 
very  little  affected  either  by  the  ravages  of  time,  or  the  havock 
of  war.  At  Paris  may  be  feen  the  remains  of  the  palace  of 
Thermse,  which  was  built  by  the  emperor  Julian,  furnamed 
the  Apoftate,  about  the  year  356,  after  the  fame  model  as  the 
Baths  of  Dioclefian.  The  remains  of  this  ancient  edifice  are 
many  arches,  and  within  them  a  large  falloon.  It  is  fabri- 
cated of  a  kind  of  maftic,  the  compofition  of  which  is  not 
now  known,  intermixed  with  fmall  fquare  pieces  of  free  ftone 
smd  bricks. 

At  Aries  in  Provence  Is  to  be  feen  an  obelifk  of  oriental 
granite,  which  is  52  feet  high,  and  7  feet  diameter  at  the  bafe,- 
and  all  but  one  ftone.  Roman  temples  are  frequent  in  France. 
The  moft  particular  are  in  Burgundy  and  Guienne,  and  other 
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jjlaces  befides  the  neighbourhood  of  Nifmes,  contain  magni- 
Scent  ruins  of  aqueducts.  The  paffage  cut  through  the  mid- 
dle of  a  rock  near  Briangon  in  Dauphiny,  is  thought  to  be  a 
Roman  Work^  if  not  of  greater  antiquity.  The  round  buckler 
of  mafiyfilver,  taken  out  cf  the  Rhone  in  1665,  being  twenty 
inches  in  diameter,  and  weighing  twenty  one  pounds,  con- 
taining the  ftory  of  Scipio's  continence,  is  thought  to  be 
coeval  with  that  great  general.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recount 
the  different  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  found  in  France, 
particularly  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

I  have  already  mentioned  feveral  remarkable  fprings  and 
mountains  which  may  be  confidered  as  natural  curiofities. 
Some  of  the  modern  works  of  art,  particularly  the  canals, 
have  been  already  mentioned,  and  foine  fubterraneous  pafiages 
and  holes,  efpecially  at  St.  Aubin  in  Britany  and  Niont  ia 
Dauphiny,  are  really  ftupendous. 

Cities  and  towns.]  Thefe  are  numerous  in  France,  of 
which  we  fhall  mention  only  Paris,  Lifle,  and  their  principal 
fea-ports,  Breft  and  Toulon.  - 

Lifle,  in  French  Flanders,  is  thought  to  be  the  m.oft  regu- 
lar and  ftrongeft  fortification  in  Europe,  and  was  the  mafter- 
piece  of  the  famous  Vauban.  It  is  generally  garrifoned  with 
above  10,000  regulars  j  and  for  its  magnificence  and  elegance, 
it  is  called  Little  Paris,  Its  manufactures  of  filk,  cambrick, 
and  camblets,  are  very  confiderable ;  and  its  inhabitants 
amount  to  about  100,000.  Every  reader  is  acquainted  with 
the  hiftory  of  Dunkirk;,  which  the  French  have  been  obliged 
to  demoli/h,  but  is  ftill  a  thorn  in  the  fide  of  the  Englifli,  by 
being  a  harbour  for  their  fmugglers.  The  reft  of  French 
Flanders,  and  its  Netherlands,  abound  with  fortified  tov/ns, 
which  carry  on  very  gainful  manufacStures. 

Moving  fouthward,  we  come  to  the  Ifle  of  France,  the 
capital  of  which,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  is  Paris.  This 
city  has  been  fo  often  defcribed,  that  it  may  appear  fuperfluous 
to  mention  it  more  particularly,  were  it  not  that  the  vanity  of 
the  French  has  given  it  a  preference,  which  it  by  nD  means 
dcferves,  to  all  the  capitals  in  the  world,  in  every  refpeft,  not 
excepting  even  population.  Many  of  the  En^ifh  have  been 
impofed  upon  in  this  refpe<£t ;  and  I  have  already  hinted  at  the 
i-eafons,  particularly  the  computing  from  the  births  and  burials 
within  the  bills  of  mortality,  which  exclude  the  moft  popu- 
lous pariflies  about  London.  Another  miftake  lies  in  com- 
puting from  births  and  marriages.  The  number  of  difienterS 
bf  all  kinds  in  and  about  London,  who  do  not  regifter  the 
births  of  their  children,  is  amazing  ;  and  many  of  the  poorer 
fort  cannot  afford  the  expence  of  fugh  regiffration.  Anothei: 
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peculrarity  exifting  in  London  is,  that  moft  of  the  Londoners, 
who  can  afford  the  cxpence,  when  they  find  themfelves  COn- 
fumptive,  or  otherwife  indifpofed,  retire  into  the  country, 
where  they  are  buried,  and  thereby  excluded  from  the  bills  of 
mortality.  The  population  of  Paris  therefore,  where  the  regi- 
flers  are  more  exa61:  and  accefTible  to  the  poor,  and  where  the 
religion  and. the  police  are  more  uniform  and  ftri£l,  is  far  more 
eafily  afcertained  than  that  of  London  ;  and  by  the  beft  ac- 
counts, it  does  not  exceed  7  or  800,000,  which  is  far  fliort  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  contiguous  parifhes. 

Paris  is  divided  into  three  parts  ;  the  city,  the  univerfity, 
and  that  which  was  formerly  called  the  Town.  The  city  is 
old  Paris  ;  the  univerfity  and  the  town  are  the  new.  Paris 
contains  more  works  of  public  munificence  than  utility.  Its 
palaces  are  more  fhewy,  and  feme  of  its  ftreets,  fquares, 
hotels,  hofpitals,  and  churches,  more  fuperbly  decorated  with 
a  profufion  of  paintings,  tapeftry,  images,  and  ftatues  ;  but 
Paris,  notwithftanding  its  boafted  police,  is  greatly  inferior  to 
London  in  many  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  and  the  folid 
enjoyments  of  fociety.  Without  entering  into  more  minute 
difquifitions,  Paris,  it  muft  be  owned,  is  the  Paradifc  of  fplen- 
dor  and  diifipation.  The  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelines  *  is 
unequalled  for  beauty  and  richnefs.  The  Louvre  is  a  build- 
ing that  does  honour  to  architetSiure  itfelf ;  and  the  inftitution 
of  the  French  academy  far  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
England  or  elfewhere.  The  Tuilleries,  the  Palace  of  Or- 
leans, or,  as  it  is  called,  Luxembourg,  where  a  valuable  col- 
leclion  of  paintings  are  (hewn,  the  Royal  palace,  the  King's 
Library,  the  Guild-Hall,  and  the  hofpital  for  invalids,  are 
fuperb  to  the  higheft  degree.  The  city  of  Paris  is  faid  to  be 
fifteen  miles  in  circumference.  The  hotels  of  the  French 
noblelTe  at  Paris,  take  up  a  great  deal  of  room,  with  their 
court-yards  and  gardens ;  and  fo  do  their  convents  and  churches. 
The  ftrects  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes  very  high,  many 
of  them  feven  ftories.  The  houfes  arc  built  of  {tone,  and  are 
generally  mean,  even  to  wretchednefs,  owing  partly  to  their 
containing  a  different  family  on  every  floor.  The  river  Seine, 
which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city,  is  not  half  fo  large 
as  the  Thames  at  London  :  it  is  too  far  diftant  from  the  fea 
for  the  purpofcs  of  navigation,  and  is  not  furnifhed,  as  the 
Thames,  with  vefTels  or  boats  of  any  fort :  over  it  are  many 
flone  and  wooden  bridges,  which  have  nothing  to  recommend 
them.  The  ftreets  of  Paris  are  generally  crovv'ded,  particu- 
larly with  coaches,  which  gives  that  capital  the  appearance  of 

wealth 

*  One  Gohtel,  a  notrd  dyer  at  Rheims,  v/as  the  firft  who  fettled  in  this  place, 
ir.  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  and  the  houfs  has  retained  his  name  ever  lince  ;  and  here 
tL<  great  Cwibert,  about  the  year  1667,  ellabUfhed  that  valuable  manufaitury. 
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wealth  and  grandeur  ;  though,  in  reality,  there  is  more  fhow 
than  fubftance.  The  glittering  carriages  that  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  ftrangers,  are  moftly  common  hacks,  hired  by  the  day  or 
week  to  the  numerous  foreigners  who  vifit  that  city  ;  and  in 
truth,  the  greateft  part  of  the  trade  of  Paris  arifes  from  the 
conftant  fuccefTion  of  ftrangers  that  arrive  daily  from  every 
nation  and  quarter  of  the  globe.  This  afcendency  over  other 
nations,  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  reputation  of  their  lan- 
guage, their  public  buildings,  the  Gobelines,  or  manufa£lure 
of  tapeftry,  their  libraries,  and  colle61:ions  of  paintings,  that 
are  open  to  the  public  ;  the  cheapnefs  of  provifions,, excel- 
lency of  the  French  wines,  and,  above  all,  the  purity  of  the 
air  and  climate  in  France.  With  all  thefe  advantages,  how- 
ever, Paris,  in  general,  will  not  bear  a  comparifon  with  Lon- 
don in  the  more  effential  circumftances  of  a  thriving  foreign 
and  domeftic  trade,  the  cleannefs  of  their  ftreets,  elegance  of 
their  houfes,  efpeclally  within  ;  the  plenty  of  water,  and  that 
of  a  better  quality  than  the  Seine,  which  it  is  faid  difagrees 
with  ftrangers,  as  do  likewife  their  fmall  wines,  [n  the 
houfes  of  Paris,  moft  of  the  floors  are  of  brick,  and  have  no 
other  kind  of  cleaning  than  that  of  being  fprinkled  with  water, 
and  fwept  once  a  day.  Thefe  brick  floors,  the  ftone  ftairs, 
the  want  of  wainfcotting  in  the  rooms,  and  the  thick  party- 
walls  of  ftone,  are,  howevep,  good  prcfervatives  againft  fire, 
which  feldom  docs  any  damage  in  this  city.  Inftead  of  wainf- 
cotting, the  walls  are  covered  with  tapeftry  or  damafk.  The 
beds  in  general  are  very  good,  and  well  ornamented,  with 
tefter  and  curtains  j  but  bugs  are  here  a  moft  intolerable  nui- 
fance,  which  frequently  oblige  ftrangers  to  fleep  on  the  floor 
during  the  cxceflive  heat  in  the  fummer.  Their  fhops  are  but 
poorly  ftored  with  goods  ;  nor  has  their  government  made  the 
provifions  that  are  ever  in  its  power  for  the  comfort  of  the 
inferior  ranks ;  its  whole  attention  feeming  to  be  dire(5led  to 
the  conveniency  and  fplendor  of  the  great.  The  ftiopkeepers 
and  trade fmen,  an  indolent  loitering  people,  feldom  make 
their  appearance  before  dinner  in  any  other  than  a  morning 
drefs,  of  velvet  cap,  filk  night-gown,  and  Morocco  flippers  ; 
but  when  they  intend  a  vifit  or  going  abroad,  all  the  punctilios 
of  a  courtier  are  attended  to,  and  hardly  the  refemblance  of  a 
man  remains.  There  "is  a  remarkable  contraft  between  this 
clafs  of  people  and  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  London.  In 
Paris,  the  women  pack  up  parcels,  enter  the  orders,  and  do 
moft  of  the  drudgery  bufinefs  of  the  (hop,  while  the  hufband 
loiters  about,  talks  of  the  great,  of  faftiions  and  diverfions, 
the  invincible  force  of  their  am  ies,  and  the  fplendor  of  the 
gran4  nionarque,    The  Parifians,.  however,  as  well  as  the 
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patives  of  France  in  genera],  are  remarkably  temperate  in 
their  living,  and  to  be  intoxicated  with  liquor  is  confidered  as 
infamous.  Bread,  and  all  manner  of  butchers  meat  and  poul- 
try, are  extremely  good  in  Paris ;  the  beef  is  excellent ;  the 
wine  they  generally  drink,  is  a  very  thin  kind  of  Burgundy. 
The  common  people,  in  the  fummer  feafon,  live  chiefly  on 
bread,  butter,  grapes,  and  fmall  wine.  T'he  Parifians  fcarcety 
know  the  ufe  of  tea,  but  they  have  cciFee  in  plenty.  The 
police  of  Paris  is  fo  well  attended  to,  that  quarrels,  accidents, 
or  felonies,  feldom  happen ;  and  ftrangers  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe,  let  their  appearance  be  ever  fo  uncommon,  meet 
with  the  mofl  polite  treatment.  7'he  ftreets  are  patrolled  at 
night  by  horfe  and  foot,  fo  judicioufly  ftationed,  that  no  offen- 
der can  efcape  their  vigilance.  They  likewife  vifit  the  pub- 
licans precifely  at  the  hour  of  twelve  at  night,  to  fee  that  the 
company  are  gone  ;  for  in  Paris  no  liquor  can  be  h^d  after  that 
time.  The  public  roads  in  France  are  under  the  fame  excel- 
lent regulation,  which,  with  the  torture  of  the  rack,  prevents 
robberies  in  that  kingdom  ;  but,  for  the  fame  reafons,  when  rob- 
beries do  happen,  they  are  always  attended  with  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  traveller  j  and  indeed  this  is  the  general  pra6^ice  in 
every  country  of  Europe,  England  and  Scotland  excepted. 

The  environs  of  Paris  are  very  pleafant,  and  contain  a  num- 
ber of  fine  feats,  fmall  towns,  and  villages  ;  fome  of  them 
being  fcattered  on  the  edges  of  lofty  mountains  riling  from  the 
Seine,  are  remarkably  delightful. 

The  palace  of  Verfailles,  which  flands  about  12  miles  from 
Paris,  though  magnificent  and  expenfive  beyond  conception, 
and  adorned  with  all  that  art  can  furnifh,  is  properly  a  col- 
lection of  buildings^  each  of  exquifite  architecture,  but  not 
forming  a  whole,  agreeable  to  the  grand  and  fublime  of  that 
art.  The  gardens,  however,  and  water-works  (which  are 
fupplied  by  means  of  prodigious  engines  acrofs  the  Seine  at 
Marli,  about  three  miles  diftance)  are  aflonilhing  proofs  of 
the  fertile  genius  of  man,  and  highly  worthy  of  a  ftranger's 
attention.  Trianon,  MarJi,  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  Meudon, 
and  other  royal  palaces,  are  laid  out  with  tafte  and  judgment ; 
each  has  its  peculiar  beauties  for  the  entertainment  and  amufe- 
ment  of  a  luxurious  court ;  but  fome  of  them  are  in  a  fhame-, 
ful  condition,  both  as  to  repairs  and  cleanlinefs. 

Breft  is  a  fmall,  but  very  ftrong  town,  upon  the  Englifh 
channel,  with  a  moft  fpacious  and  fine  fortified  road  and  har- 
bour, the  beft  and  fafeft  in  all  the  kingdom :  yet  its  entrance 
is  difficult,  by  reafon  of  many  rocks  lying  under  water.  At 
Breft  is  a  court  of  admiralty,  an  academy  for  fea-afFairs,  docks, 
and  magazines  for  ^1  kinds  of  jiavd  ftgrcs^  rope-yards,  ftore- 
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hoiifes,  Sec.  infomuch,  that  it  may  now  be  termed  the  capital 
receptacle  on  the  ocean  for  the  navy-royal  of  France,  and  is 
admirably  well  adapted  for  that  end. 

Lewis  XIV.  rendered  Toulon,  from  a  pitiful  village,  a  fea- 
port  of  great  importance.  He  fortified  both  the  town  and 
harbour,  for  the  reception  and  protection  of  the  navy-royal. 
Its  old  and  its  new  harbour  lie  contiguous  ;  -and  by  means  of 
a  canal,  fhips  pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other,  both  of  them 
having  an  outlet  into  the  fpacious  outer  harbour.  Its  arfenal, 
eftablifhed  alfo  by  that  king,  has  a  particular  ftorehoufe  for 
each  fhip  of  war,  its  guns,  cordage,  &c.  being  feparately  laid 
up.  Here  are  fpacious  workfhops  for  blackfmiths,  joiners, 
carpenters,  lockfmiths,  carvers,  &c.  Its  rope-walk  of  (lone 
is  320  toifes  in  length,  with  three  arched  walks.  Its  general 
magazine  fupplies  whatever  may  be  wanting  in  the  particular 
itorehoufes,  and  contains  an  immenfe  quantity  of  all  kinds  of 
Hores,  difpofed  in  the  greateft  order. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Next  to  Henry  IV, 
juftly  Itiled  the  Great,  the  famous  Colbert,  a  Scotfman,  minifter 
to  Lewis  XIV.  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  French  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  Under  him  there  was  a  great  appear- 
ance that  France  would  make  as  illuftrious  a  figure  as  a  trading, 
as  (he  then  did  as  a  warlike  people ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  French 
do  not  naturally  pofTefs  that  undaunted  perfeverance  that  is  ne- 
cefFary  for  commerce  and  colonization,  though  no  , people,  in. 
theory,  underftand  them  better.  It  is  to  be  confidered,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  France,  by  her  fituation,  by  the  turn  of  her 
inhabitants  for  certain  manufactures,  and  the  happinefs  of  her 
foil,  muft  be  always  pofiefled  of  a  great  inland  and  neighbour- 
ing trade,  which  enriches  her,  and  makes  her  tiae  moft  refpect- 
able  power  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  I  have  already 
enumerated  her  natural  commodities,  to  which  may  be  added 
her  manufactures  of  falt-pctre,  filk,  embroidery,  filver  ftufFs, 
tapeftry,  cambrics,  lawns,  fine  laces,  fine  fcrges  and  fluffs, 
velvets,  brocades,  paper,  brandy  which  is  diftilled  from  wine, 
a  prodigious  variety  of  toys,  and  other  articles  ;  many  of  which, 
are  fmuggled  into  Great  Britain,  for  which  they  are  paid  in 
ready  money. 

The  filk  manufacture  was  introduced  into  France  fo  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  and  in  the  age  of  his  grandfon,  Lewis 
XIV.  the  city  of  Tours  alone  employed  8000  looms,  and 
800  mills.  The  city  of  Lyons  then  employed  18,000  looms  ; 
but  after  the  impolitic  revocation  of  the  ediCt  of  Nantes,  the 
expulfion  of  the  proteftants,  and  the  ruinous  wars  maintained 
by  France,  they  decreafed  to  4000,  and  their  filk  manufacture 
is  now  rivalled  by  that  of  England,  where  the  French  pro- 
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teftants  took  refuge,  and  were  happily  encouraged.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  French  woollen  cic-ths  and  fluffs,  more  efpe- 
cially  at  Abbeville,  are  faid  to  be  now  little  inferior  to  thofe  of 
England  and  Holland,  affifted  by  the  clandeftine  importation 
of  Englifh  and  Irifh  wool,  and  workmen  from  this  country. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  infinite  advantage  arifing  to 
her  inland  commerce  by  her  rivers  and  navigable  canals. 

As  to  her  foreign  trade,  it  may  be  faid  to  extend  all  over  the 
globe.  It  is  a  doubtful  point  whether  the  crown  of  France 
was  a  lofer  by  its  ceflion  of  Canada  and  part  of  Louifiana  at 
the  late  peace.  But  the  moft  valuable  part  of  Hifpaniola  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  which  flie  poffefles  by  the  partiality  and  in- 
dolence of  Spain,  is  a  moft  improveable  acquifition,  and  the 
moft  valuable  of  all  her  foreign  colonies.  In  the  Weft  Indies 
fhe  likewife  poflelfes  the  important  fugar  iflands  of  Martinico 
and  Guadaloupe,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Bartholomew,  Defeada,  and 
Marigalante.  Her  polleftions  in  North  America  fmce  the  late 
war,  are  only  a  fmall  tra6l  upon  the  Mififtippi. 

The  French  have  ftill  pofleftions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  of 
which  Pondicherry  and  Mauritius  are  the  principal ;  and  had 
their  genius  been  more  turned  for  commerce  than  war,  they 
might  have  engrofied  more  territory  and  revenues  than  are  now 
in  poffeffion  of  the  Englifh ;  but  they  over-rated  both  their 
own  power  and  their  courage,  and  their  Eaft  India  company 
feems  now  to  be  at  its  laft  gafp.  W e  cannot  anfwer  for  the 
confcquences  if  that  trade  ftiould  be  thrown  open.  They 
may  be  more  fatal  to  England  than  beneficial  to  France.  At 
prefent,  (fays  Mr.  Anderfon)  "  her  land  trade  to  Switzer- 
land and  Italy  is  by  way  of  Lyons — To  Germany,  through 
Metz  and  Straft)urgh — To  the  Netherlands,  through  Lifle — 
To  Spain,  (a  moft  profitable  one)  through  Bayonne  and 
Perpignan.  As  for  her  naval  commerce,  her  ports  in  the 
channel,  and  on  the  v/eftcrn  ocean,  are  frequented  by  all  the 
trading  nations  in  Europe,  to  France's  very  great  advantage, 
more  efpecially  refpe£l:ing  what  is  carried  on  with  England, 
Holland,  and  Italy.  The  trade  from  her  Mediterranean  ports 
(more  particularly  from  Marfeilles)  with  Turkey  and  Africa, 
has  long  been  very  confiderable,  The  negro  trade  from 
Guinea  fupplies  her  fugar  colonies,  befides  the  gold,  ivory, 
and  drugs  got  from  thence." 

In  the  year  1739,  France  may  be  faid  to  have  been  in  the 
zenith  of  her  commerce.  Favoured  by  Spain,  and  dreaded  by 
all  the  reft  of  Europe,  her  fleets  covered  the  ocean,  but  fhe 
trufted  too  much  to  her  own  fclf-importance.  Cardinal  de 
Fleury,  who  then  direcfled  her  affairs,  took  no  care  to  proteft 
her  trade  by  proper  naval  armaments ;  fa  that  the  greater  it 
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was,  it  became  the  more  valuable  prey  to  the  Englifli  when 
war  broke  out.  It  is,  however,  the  happinefs  of  France  that 
her  wounds  are  foon  clofed,  and  it  is  hard  to  fay  how  foon  fhe 
may  recover  all  (he  has  loft. 

One  great  difadvantage  to  the  commerce  of  France  is,  that 
the  profeffion  of  a  merchant  is  not  fo  honourable  as  in  Eng- 
land, and  fome  other  countries,  fo  that  the  French  nobility 
think  it  below  them,  which  is  the  reafon  that  the  church, 
the  law,  and  the  army,  are  fo  full  of  that  order.  A  great 
number  of  the  cities  of  France  have  the  privilege  of  coinage, 
and  each  of  them  a  particular  mark  to  diftinguifh  their  refpec- 
tive  pieces,  which,  however,  muft  be  very  embarraffing,  efpe- 
cially  to  ftrangers. 

.  Public  trading  companies.]  The  inftitutions  of  pub- 
lic trading  companies  to  Canada  or  New  France,  and  the 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  formerly  coft  the  French  crown  im- 
menfe  fums,  but  we  know  none  of  them  now  fubfifting,  tho' 
no  doubt  their  Weft  India  trade,  which  is  ftill  very  confi- 
derable,  efpecially  in  fugar,  is  under  proper  regulations,  pre- 
fcribed  by  their  councils  of  commerce. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  conftitution 
of  France,  in  feudal  times,  was  very  unfavourable  to  monar- 
chy, but  the  opprcftions  of  the  great  landholders  by  degrees 
grew  fo  irkfome  to  the  fubjecls,  that  they  preferred  the  monar- 
chical to  the  ariftocratical  government.  Ariftocracy  however 
ftill  fubfifted  in  fome  degree  to  the  beginning  of  the  laft  cen- 
tury, chiefly  through  the  ncc.ftity  which  the  Hugonots  or 
proteftants  were  under  to  have  princes  of  the  blood,  and  men 
of  great  quality  for  their  leaders  j  but  Richlieu,  in  the  time 
of  Lewis  XIII.  gave  it  a  mortal  blow,  and  all  the  civil  dif- 
putes  in  France  fince  have  been  among  great  men  for  power 
and  places,  and  between  the  kings  and  their  parliaments,  but 
the  latter  were  feldom  or  never  attended  with  any  fanguinary 
effeds. 

The  prcfent  parliament  of  France  has  no  analogy  with  that 
of  Great-Britain.  It  was  originally  inftituted  to  fcrve  as  a 
kind  of  law  aftiftant  to  the  affembly  of  the  ftates,  which  was 
compofed  of  the  great  peers  and  landholders  of  the  kingdom, 
and  ever  fince  it  continued  to  be  a  law,  and  at  laft,  a  money 
court,  and  the  members  have  had  the  courage  of  late  to  claim 
a  kind  of  a  negative  power  to  the  royal  edi(5^s,  which  they 
pretend  can  be  of  no  validity  till  regiftered  by  them.  His  moft 
chriftian  majefty  has  often  tried  to  invalidate  their  a£ls  and  to 
intimidate  their  perfons  ;  but,  defpotic  as  he  is,  he  has  never 
ventured  to  infiicl  any  farther  puniftiment  than  a  flight  banifli- 
Uient  Of  iinprifoniTTvnt  for  their  moft  provoking  Swls  of  difobe^ 
dience, 
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This  ridiculous  fituation  between  power  anci  privilege  fliews 
the  infirmity  of  the  French  conftitution,  as  the  king  dares  not 
punifhj  and  his  parliament  will  not  obey  ;  but  it  difcovers  at 
the  fame  time,  that  the  nation  in  general  thinks  the  parliament 
its  natural  guardian  againft  the  court. 

The  kingdom  of  France  is  divided  into  thirty  governments, 
over  each  of  which  is  appointed  a  king^s  lieutenant-general, 
a  fuperintendant,  who  pretty  much  refembles  the  lord  lieuten- 
ants in  England,  but  their  executive  powers  are  far  more  ex- 
tenfive.  Diftributive  juftice  in  France  is  adminiftered  by  par- 
liaments, chamber  of  accounts,  courts  of  aid,  prefidial  courts, 
generalities,  eleftions,  and  other  courts.  The  parliaments 
were  in  number  fifteen,  thofe  of  Paris,  Touloufe,  Rouen, 
Grenoble,  Bourdeaux,  Dijon,  Aix,  Remes,  Pau,  Mets,  Be- 
fan^on,  Douay,  Perpignan,  Colmar,  and  Arras.  Several  of 
thefe  parliaments  however  are  now  united  into  one.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  is  the  chief,  and  takes  the  lead  in  all 
national  bufinefs.  It  is  divided  into  ten  chambers.  The 
grand  chamber  is  appropriated  chiefly  for  the  trial  of  peers. 
The  Tournelle  Civil  judges  in  all  matters  of  property  above 
the  value  of  looo  livres.  The  Tournelle  Criminel  receives 
and  decides  appeals  from  inferior  courts  in  criminal  cafes.  Be- 
fides  thefe  three  capital  chambers,  there  are  five  of  requefts 
for  receiving  the  depofitions  of  witnefles,  and  determining 
caufcs,  pretty  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  bills  and  an- 
iwers  in  chancery  and  the  exchequer. 

The  next  court  of  judicature  in  France  is  the  chamber  of 
accounts,  where  all  matters  of  public  finances  are  examined, 
treaties  of  peace  and  grants  regiftered,  and  the  vaflfalages  due 
from  the  royal  fiefs  are  received.  The  chambers  are  in  number 
twelve,  and  held  in  the  cities  of  Paris,  Rouen,  Dijon,  Nantes, 
Montpelier,  Grenoble,  Aix,  Pau,  Blois,  Lifle,  Aire,  and 
Dole. 

The  third  court  of  judicature  is  the  court  of  aid,  where  all 
matters  that  relate  to  the  royal  revenue,  and  the  raifing  of 
money  are  determined. 

The  fourth  are  the  prefidial  courts,  which  are  compofed  of 
fudges  for  determining  matters  in  appeal  from  magiftrates  of 
little  towns  and  villages. 

The  next  court  are  the  generalities,  who  proportion  the 
taxes  to  be  raifed  in  their  diftri£l:s,  according  to  the  fum  that 
is  appointed  to  be  levied.  They  likewife  take  cognizance  of 
matters  relating  to  the  crown  lands,  and  certain  branches  of 
the  revenue.  Thefe  courts  are  in  number  twenty-three,  each 
confifting  of  twenty-three  perfons,  and  they  are  diftributed 
ever  the  kingdom  for  the  more  convenient  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 

Sub* 
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Subje£l  to  thefe  generalities  are  the  courts  of  ele^ions, 
which  fettle  the  fmaller  proportions  of  taxes  that  are  to  be  pai4 
by  parifhes,  and  inferior  diftricls,  and  how  much  each  indivi- 
dual in  the  fame  is  to  pay.  This  is  done  by  a  collector,  who 
returns  the  affeffments  to  the  court  of  generalities.  Befides 
the  above  courts,  the  French  have  intendants  of  juftice,  police, 
^nd  finances,  whofe  powers,  when  properly  executed,  are  of 
great  fervice  to  the  peace  of  the  community.  They  have  like- 
wife  provofts,  fenefcals,  bailiffs,  and  other  officers,  whom  we 
have  no  room  to  enumerate. 

After  the  reader  has  been  told  of  the  excellency  of  the 
climate,  and  fertility  of  the  foil  in  France  ;  her  numerous 
manufactures,  and  extenfive  commerce  ;  her  great  cities, 
numerous  towns,  fea-ports,  rivers  and  canals  ;  the  cheapnefs 
of  provifions,  wines,  and  liquors  ;  the  formidable  armies  and 
fleets  fhe  has  fent  forth  to  the  terror  of  Europe  ;  and  the  natu- 
ral charadter  of  her  inhabitants,  their  fprightlinefs  and  gaiety, 
he  will  undoubtedly  conclude,  that  France  is  the  moft  power- 
ful nation,  and  her  people  the  mofl  opulent  and  happy  in 
Europe.  The  reverfe,  however,  appears  to  be  the  ftate  of 
that  nation  at  prefent  ;  and  we  do  not  find  that  in  any  former 
period  they  were  more  rich  or  more  happy. 

True  it  is,  that  in  a  country  fo  extenfive  and  fruitful,  her 
government  finds  immenfe  refources  in  men  and  money  ;  but, 
as  if  the  French  councils  were  directed  by  an  evil  genius, 
thefc  refources,  great  as  they  are,  by  a  v/rong  application  have 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  people.  The  moft  obvious  caufes  of 
this  national  poverty  took  their  rife  from  the  ambition  and 
vanity  of  their  kings  and  leading  men,  which  led  them  into 
fchemes  of  univerfal  dominion,  the  aggrandizement  of  their 
name,  and  the  cnflavingof  Chriftendom.  Their  wars,  which 
they  fometimes  carried  on  againft  one  half  of  Europe,  and  in 
which  they  were  generally  unfortunate,  led  them  into  difficul- 
ties to  which  the  ordinary  revenues  were  inadequate  ;  and 
hence  proceeded  the  arbitrary  demands  upon  the  fubje6l,  under 
various  pretences,  in  the  name  of  loans,  free  gifts,  &c.  When 
thefe  failed,  other  methods,  more  defpotic  and  unwarrantabkj 
fuch  as  raifuig  and  reducing  the  value  of  money  as  it  fuitcd 
their  own  purpcfes,  national  bankruptcies,  and  other  grievous 
oppreffions,  were  adopted,  which  gave  the  finifhing  blow 
to  public  credit,  fhook  the  foundations  of  trade,  commerce, 
fnd  induflry,  the  fruits  of  which  no  man  could  call  his  own. 

When  we  confider  the  motives  of  thefe  wars,  a  defire  to 
fnfiave  and  render  miferable  the  nations  around  them,  that 
nian  muft  be  devoid  of  humanity  whofe  breaft  is  not  raifed 
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with  Indignation  upon  the  bare  mention  of  the  blood  that  has 
been  Tpilt,  the  miferies  and  defolations  that  have  happened, 
and  the  numerous  places  that  have  fallen  a  facrifice  to  their 
ambition.  It  appears  too  plain,  from  their  late  attack  upon 
Corfica,  that  their  own  misfortunes  have  not  taught  them 
wifdom  or  humanity,  for  while  they  thus  grafp  after  foreign 
conqueft,  their  own  country  exhibits  a  pici:ure  of  mifery  and 
beggary.  Their  towns,  a  very  few  excepted,  make  a  moft 
difmal  and  folitary  appearance.  The  fhops  are  mean  beyond 
defcription  ;  and  the  pafTengers,  who  faunter  through  a  laby- 
rinth of  narrow  dirty  ftreets,  appear  to  be  chiefly  compofed  of 
priefts  and  devotees,  paffing  to  or  from  mafs,  hair-drcflers, 
and  beggtirs.  That  this  is  the  appearance  of  their  towns  and 
many  of  their  cities,  we  may  appeal  to  the  obfervation  of  any 
one  who  has  been  in  that  kingdom.  Were  it  pofiible  to  men- 
tion a  people  more  indigent  than  thefe  citizens ;  we  might 
defcribe  the  farmers  and  pcafantry.  We  have  in  another  place 
mentioned  the  natural  advantages  of  France,  where  the  hills 
are  covered  with  grapes,  and  moft  extenfive  plains  produce 
€*xc€]]ent  crops  of  corn,  rye,  and  barley.  Amidft  this  pro- 
fufion  of  plenty,  the  farmer  and  his  family  barely  exift  upon 
the  gleanings  ;  and  his  cattle,  which  are  fcldom  numerous, 
pick  a  fiibfiftence  in  the  fummer  months  from  the  fkirts  of  his 
fields.  Here  the  farmer,  meagre,  difpirited,  and  deprefTed, 
exhibits  a  fpe6^:acle  of  indigence  hardly  credible.  And  to  fee 
him  plowing  the  ground  with  a  lean  cow,  an  afs,  and  a  goat 
yoked  together,  excites  in  an  Englifli  traveller  that  pity  to 
which  human  nature  is  entitled.  He  forgets  the  country  while 
he  feels  for  the  man. 

Many  of  the  taxes  and  revenues  in  France  are  let  out  for 
a  time  to  the  beft  bidder,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  farmed  ; 
and  thefe  harpies,  the  farmers  general,  and  their  underlings, 
make  no  fcruple  of  fleecing  the  people  moft  unmercifully  ; 
and  the  refidue,  if  any  do  remain,  goes  to  fatisfy  the  cravings 
of  a  numerous  clergy,  who  in  their  turn  are  obliged,  as  well 
as  the  laity,  to  advance  the  government  immenfe  fums,  under 
the  names  of  tenths  and  free  gifts,  exclufive  of  which,  as  I 
have  obferved  elfewhere,  they  are  now  taxed  with  a  certain 
fum,  to  be  paid  annually.  As  oppreflions  are  at  prefent  exer- 
cifed  in  full  vigour,  and  taxes  increafmg,  there  is  the  greateft 
probability  that  the  bulk  of  the  French  nation  will  long  remain 
that  poor,  unhappy,  and  miferable  people  we  have  been  repre- 
fenting  them,  which  in  truth  is  a  happy  circumftance  for  the 
liberties  and  the  peace  of  Europe. 

Revenues.}  Nothing  certain  can  be  faid  concerning  the 
revenues  of  a  printe  who  can  command  the  purfcs  of  all  his 
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fubjec^s.  In  1716,  the  whole  fpecie  of  France  in  gold  and 
filver  was  computed  to  be  about  feventeen  millions  fterling  j 
and  though  the  crown  was  then  doubly  a  bankrupt,  being  in 
debt  about  100  millions  fterling,  or  2,000  millions  of  livres, 
yet  by  laying  hold  of  almoft  all  the  current  money  in  the 
kingdom,  and  by  arbitrarily  raifing  or  lowering  the  valae  of 
coins,  in  four  years  time  the  duke  regent  of  France  publiflied 
a  general  ftate  of  the  public  debts,  by  which  it  appeared  the 
king  fcarcely  ov/ed  340  millions  of  livres.  This  being  done 
bv  a  national  robbery,  we  can  form  no  idea  but  that  of  defpo- 
tifm  of  the  means  by  which  fo  great  a  redu6lion  was  effected. 
The  French  court  has  not  fmce  that  time  blufhed  to  own,  to 
wit  towards  the  conclufion  of  the  late  war,  and  alfo  in  1769, 
that  their  king  was  bankrupt  ;  and  his  minifters  have  purfued 
meafures  pretty  much  funilar  to  thofe  pradifed  by  the  regent 
to  recruit  the  royal  finances. 

Some  writers  fay  that  the  annual  revenues  of  France,  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary,  by  the  account  of  their  own  financiers, 
(including  Lorrain)  do  not  amount  to  clear  fix  millions  fter- 
ling, which  is  equal  to  the  natural  revenue  of  England  alone. 
Though  I  am  apt  to  think  that  this  calculation  of  the  French 
revenues  is  rather  too  low,  and  that  they  may  be  fixed  at  (even 
millions  ;  yet  we  are  not  to  form  our  ideas  of  them  from  the 
great  armaments,  garrifons,  and  fortifications  maintained  by 
the  French  king,  becaufe  their  expence  is  inconfiderable  to 
him,  compared  to  what  they  would  be  to  a  king  of  Great-Bri- 
tain ;  and  the  like  obfervation  holds  good  in  all  the  other  de- 
partments of  public  expence  in  both  kingdoms.  The  French 
themfelvcs,  it  is  true,  magnify  the  revenues  of  their  crown 
fometimes  to  twelve  millions  fterling,  or  above  ;  but  their 
natural  vanity  gives  them  no  right  to  any  credit  on  fuch  a 
head  ;  and  though  it  is  not  at  all  impoflible  that  the  French 
king,  in  time  of  war,  may  ralfe  fuch  a  fum  upon  his  fubjeds, 
and  difcharge  it  by  repaying  them  with  one  third  of  the  debt, 
yet  that  is  not  to  be  accounted  as  a  ftated  national  revenue,  and 
tends  only  to  prove  the  mifery  of  the  fubjcil,  and  the  injuftice 
of  the  crown. 

In  France  taxes  are  ralfed  by  the  taille,  or  land-tax.  The 
taillon,  which  the  nobility  are  obliged  to  pay  as  well  as  the 
commons,  is  only  another  land-tax  ;  by  aids,  which  we  call 
cuftoms  or  merchandize;  by  gabels,  which  is  a  tax  upon  fait  ; 
by  a  capitation,  or  poll-tax  ;  by  the  tenths  of  eftates  and  em- 
ployments ;  by  the  fale  of  all  offices  of  juftice;  by  confif- 
cations  and  forfeitures  ;  and  by  a  tenth,  or  free  gift  of  the 
clergy,  extlufive  of  the  annual  fum  of  twelve  millions  of  Jivres, 
which  that  body  has  of  late  advanced  to  the  king. 
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Military  and  marine  strength.]  In  time  of  peace^" 
the  crown  of  France  maintains  about  200,000  men,  but,  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  at  a  very  fmall  expence,  the  pay  of  the 
common  men  being  little  more  than  two  pence  half  penny  per 
day.  In  the  time  of  war  400,000  have  been  brought  to  the 
field  ;  but  thofe  which  are  raifed  from  the  militia  are  very 
indifferent  troops.  In  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  the  French 
had  at  one  time  100  fhips  of  the  line,  which  was  almoft 
equal  to  the  marine  force  of  all  Europe  befides.  The  French 
have,  however,  at  fea  been  generally  defeated  by  the  Englifh, 
The  engagement  at  La  Hogue,  which  happened  in  1692,  gave 
a  blow  to  the  French  marine  which  it  never  has  recovered. 
The  prefent  king,  Lewis  XV.  has  more  than  once  made  pro- 
digious efforts  towards  re-eftabllfhing  his  navy,  but  his  officers 
and  feamen  are  fo  much  inferior  to  thofe  of  England,  that  he 
feemed  during  the  late  war  to  have  built  fhips  of  force  for  the 
fervice  of  Great-Britain,  fo  frequent  were  the  captures  made 
hy  the  Englifh.  At  prefent,  viz.  1769,  we  are  told,  that 
including  50  gun  fhips,  the  French  navy  amounts  to  fixty- 
four  fhips  of  the  line,  and  twenty-five  frigates,  befides  fmaller 
veffels. 

Royal  TITLES,  arms,  7  The  title  affumed  by  th® 
NOBILITY,  AND  ORDERS.  3  French  king,  is  fimply,  King 
of  France  and  Navarre  ;  and  by  way  of  compliment  he  is 
called  his  Mofl  Chriftian  Majefly.  His  arms  are  three  fleurs- 
de-lis,  or,  in  a  field  argent,  fupported  by  two  angels  in  the 
habits  of  Levites,  having  each  of  them  a  banner  in  his  hand, 
with  the  fame  arms.  The  motto  is  Lilla  non  laborant  neque 
nent. 

About  the  year  1349  Hubert  the  laft  count  of  Dauphiny, 
being  accidentally  the  occafion  of  his  fon's  death,  annexed 
that  county  to  the  crown  of  France,  upon  condition  that  the 
eldeft  fon  of  France  fhould  be,  for  the  time  to  come,  filled 
Dauphine. 

The  French  nobility  are  of  four  kinds ;  firfl,  the  princes  of 
the  blood  ;  fecondly,  dukes  and  counts,  peers  of  France  ; 
thirdly,  the  ordinary  nobility  ;  fourthly,  the  nobility  lately 
made,  or  thofe  made  in  the  prefent  reign.  The  firlt  prince  of 
the  blood,  is  the  perfon  who  flands  next  to  the  crown  after  the 
king's  fons.  The  knights  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  ranked 
among  the  higher  nobility,  as  are  the  governors  and  lieuten- 
ants-general of  provinces. 

In  France  there  are  three  orders ;  firft,  that  of  St.  Michael, 
Inflituted  in  1469,  and  though  originally  compofed  only  of 
thirty-fix  knights,  was  afterwards  enlarged  to  a  hundred.  A 
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perfon  muft  be  a  knight  of  this  order  before  he  can  enter  into 
that  of  (fecondly)the  Holy  Ghoft,  which  was  founded  in  1578, 
by  Henry  111.  and  is  compofed  of  a  hundred  perfons,  exclu- 
five  of  the  fovereign,  and  conferred  only  on  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank.  Thirdly,  the  ordear 
of  St.  Lewis,  which  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1693  by- 
Lewis  XIV.  merely  for  military  merit,  and  is  worn  byalmoA: 
every  officer,  and  even  fubalterns. 

History.]  The  hiftory  of  no  country  is  better  authenti- 
cated than  that  of  France,  and  it  is  particularly  interefting  to 
a  Britifh  reader.  This  kingdom,  which  was  by  the  Romans 
called  Tranfalpine  Gaul,  or  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps,  to  diftin- 
guifti  it  from  Cifalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Italian  fide  of  the  Alps, 
was  probably  peopled  from  Italy,  to  which  it  lies  contiguous. 
Like  other  European  nations,  it  foon  became  a  defirable 
objecfl  to  the  ambitious  Romans  ;  and,  after  a  brave  refiftance, 
was  annexed  to  their  empire  by  the  invincible  arms  of  Julius 
Caefar,  about  forty-eight  years  before  Chrift.  Gaul  con- 
tinued in  the  pofTeflion  of  the  Romans  till  the  downfal  of  that 
empire  in  the  fifth  century,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the 
Goths,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Franks,  who  fubdued,  but 
did  not  extirpate  the  ancient  natives.  The  Franks  themfelves, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  France,  or  Frankenland,  were  a 
collection  of  feveral  people  inhabiting  Germany,  and  parti- 
cularly the  Salii,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sale, 
and  who  cultivated  the  principles  of  jurifprudence  better  than 
their  neighbours.  Thefe  Salii  had  a  rule,  which  the  refl  of 
the  Franks  are  faid  to  have  adopted,  and  has  been  by  the 
modern  Francs  applied  to  the  fucceflion  of  the  throne,  ex- 
cluding all  females  from  the  inheritance  of  fovereignty,  and  is 
well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Salic  law. 

The  Franks  and  Burgundians,  after  eftablifhing  their  power, 
and  reducing  the  original  natives  to  a  flate  of  ilavery,  par- 
celled out  the  lands  among  their  principal  leaders  ;  and  fuc- 
ceeding  kings  found  it  neceflary  to  confirm  their  privileges, 
allowing  them  to  exercife  fovereign  authority  in  their  refpedtive 
governments,  until  they  at  length  alTumed  an  independency, 
only  acknowledging  the  king  as  their  head.  This  gave  rife  to 
thofe  numerous  principalities  that  v/ere  formerly  in  France, 
and  to  the  fevcral  parliaments  ;  for  every  province  became,  in. 
its  policy  and  government,  an  epitome  of  the  whole  kingdom  5 
and  no  laws  were  made,  or  taxes  raifed,  without  the  concur- 
rence of  the  grar^d  council,  eonfifling  of  the  clergy  and  of  the 
nobility. 

Thus,  as  in  other  European  nations,  immediately  after  the 
4iflblutiQn  of  the  Romim  empire^  the  firft  government  in 
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France  feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  mixed  monarchy,  and  the 
power  of  their  kings  extremely  circumfcribed  and  limited  by 
the  feudal  barons. 

The  firft  Chriftian  monarch  of  the  Franks  (according  to 
Daniel,  one  of  the  beft  French  hiftorians)  was  Clovis,  who 
began  his  reign  anno  468,  from  which  period  the  French 
hiftory  exhibits  a  feries  of  great  events  and  we  find  them 
generally  engaged  in  domeftic  broils  or  in  foreign  wars.  The 
firft  race  of  their  kings,  prior  to  Charlemagne,  found  a  cruel 
enemy  in  the  Saracens,  who  then  over-ran  Europe,  and  reta- 
liated the  barbarities  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  upon  their 
pofterity.  In  the  year  800,  Charlemagne,  king  of  France, 
whom  we  have  often  mentioned  as  the  glory  of  thofe  dark  ages, 
became  mafter  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy,  and 
was  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  by  the  pope;  he  divided  his 
empire  by  will  among  his  fons,  which  proved  fatal  to  his 
family  and  pofterity.  Soon  after  this,  the  Normans,  a  fierce 
warlike  people  from  Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  parts 
of  Scandinavia,  ravaged  the  kingdom  of  France  ;  and  about 
the  year  900,  obliged  the  French  to  yield  up  Normandy  and 
Bretagne  to  Rollo,  their  leader,  who  married  the  king's 
daughter,  and  was  perfuaded  to  profefs  himfelf  a  Chriftian. 
This  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Norman  power  in  France  ; 
which  afterwards  gave  a  king  to  England,  in  the  perfon  of 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  who  fubdued  Harold,  the  laft 
Saxon  king,  in  the  year  1066.  This  event  proved  unfortu- 
nate and  ruinous  to  France,  as  it  engaged  that  nation  in  almofl 
perpetual  wars  with  England,  for  whom  they  were  not  an 
equal  match,  notwithftanding  their  numbers,  and  the  afTiftance 
they  received  from  Scotland. 

The  rage  of  crufading,  which  broke  out  at  this  time,  was 
of  infinite  fervice  to  the  French  crown  in  two  refpec^s  ;  in  the 
firft  place,  it  carried  off  hundreds  of  thoufands  of  its  turbulent 
fubje6ls,  and  their  leaders,  v/ho  were  almoft  independent  of 
the  king  :  in  the  next,  the  king  fucceeded  to  the  eftates  of 
numbers  of  the  nobility,  who  died  abroad  without  heirs. 

But  pafhng  over  the  dark  ages  of  the  crufades,  their  expe- 
-ditions  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  wars  with  England,  which  have 
already  been  m.entioned,  we  fhall  proceed  to  that  period  when 
the  French  began  to  extend  their  influence  over  Europe  j  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  contemporary  with 
Henry  VIII.  of  England.  This  prince,  though  he  was  brave 
to  excefs  in  his  own  perfon,  and  had  defeated  the  Swi fs, 
whom  till  then  were  deemed  invincible,  was  an  unfortunate 
warrior.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  empire  of  Germany,  but 
Ivft  the  imperial  crown,  Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
4  and 
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^ifli  kmg  of  Spain,  being  chofen.  Francis  made  fome  daz- 
zling expeditions  againft  Spain  ;  but  fufFered  his  mother,  of 
whom  he  was  very  fond,  to  abufe  his  pov/er;  by  which  he 
difobliged  the  conftable  of  Bourbon,  the  greateft  of  his  fub- 
je(5ls,  who  joined  in  a  confederacy  againft  him  with  the  empe- 
ror and  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  In  a  capital  e  .pedition  he 
undertook  into  Italy,  he  was  taken  prifoner  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia,  and  obliged  to  agree  to  difhonourable  terms,  which  he 
never  meant  to  perform,  to  regain  his  liberty.  His  non-per- 
formance of  thofe  conditions  was  afterwards  the  fource  of  many 
Wars  between  him  and  the  emperor  ;  and  he  died  in  1547. 

France,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  notwithftanding  the 
variety  of  difagreeable  events  during  the  late  reign,  was  in  a 
flouriihing  condition.  Francis  I.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 
Henry  II.  who  upon  the  whole  was  an  excellent  and  for- 
tunate prince.  He  continued  the  war  with  the  emperor  of 
Germany  to  great  advantage  for  his  own  dominions;  and 
was  fo  well  ferved  by  the  duke  of  Guife,  that  though  he  loft 
the  battle  of  St.  Quintin,  againft  the  Spaniards  and  the  Eng- 
lifh,  he  retook  Calais  from  the  latter,  who  never  fince  had 
any  footing  in  France.  He  married  his  fon,  the  Dauphin, 
to  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  in  hopes  of  uniting  that  kingdom  to 
his  crown  ;  but  in  this  fcheme  he,  or  rather  his  country,  wa^ 
tmfortunate,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland.  He 
Was  killed  in  the  year  1559,  unhappy  tilting-match,  by 

the  count  of  Montgomery. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Francis  II.  a  weak,  fickly^ 
inactive  prince,  whofe  power  was  entirely  engrofTed  by  a  prince 
of  the  houfe  of  Guife,  uncle  to  his  wife,  the  beautiful  queen 
of  Scotland.  This  engroffment  of  power  encouraged  the 
Bourbon,  the  Montmortnci,  and  other  grpat  families,  to  form 
a  ftrong  oppofition  againft  the  government.  Anthonv,  king 
of  Navarre,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  family  ;  but  tlier 
queen-motlier,  the  famous  Catharine  of  Medicis,  beinp^  obli- 
ged to  take  part  with  the  Guifes,  the  confederacy,  who  had 
adopted  the  caufe  of  Hiigonotifm,  was  broken  in  pieces,  wheii 
the  fuflden  death  of  Francis  happened,  in  the  year  1560. 

This  event  took  place  while  tlie  prince  of  Conde,  brothet 
to  the  king  of  Navarre,  was  under  fentence  of  death,  for  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  court,  but  the  queen-mother  faved  him^ 
to  balance  the  intereft  of  the  Guifes  ;  fo  that  the  fole  direclion 
of  afFiiirs  fell  into  her  hands,  during  the  minority  of  her  fecond 
fon,  Chailes  IX.  Her  r.gency  was  a  continued  ferles  of 
diffimulaiion,  treachery,  and  murder.  The  duke  of  Guife, 
who  was  the  fcourge  of  the  proteftants,  "Was  treacheroufiy 
murdered  by  one  Poltrot,  at  the  fiege  of  Orleans  ;  and  the 
murderer  v/as  thought  to  have  been  inP- gated  by  the  famous 
Vol.  II,  C  Coligni, 
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Coligni,  admiral  of  France,  who  was  then  at  the  head  c»f  the 
proteftant  party.  Three  civil  wars  fucceeded  each  other.  At 
lafl:  the  court  pretended  to  grant  the  Hugonots  a  very  advan- 
tageous peace,  and  a  match  was  concluded  betvi^een  Henry, 
the  young  king  of  Navarre  and  a  proteftant,  and  the  French 
king's  fifter.  The  heads  of  the  proteflants  were  invited  to 
celebrate  the  nuptials  at  Paris,  with  the  infernal  view  of  but- 
chering them  all,  if  pofTible,  in  one  night.  This  proje6l  proved 
but  too  fuccefsful,  though  it  v/as  not  completely  executed,  on 
St.  Bartholomew's  day,  1572.  The  king  himfelf  afTifted  in 
the  maffacre,  in  which  the  admiral  fell ;  and  it  is  faid  that 
about  30,000  proteflants  were  murdered  at  Paris,  and  in  other 
parts  of  France  ;  and  this  brought  on  a  fourth  civil  war. 
Though  a  frefli  peace  was  concluded  in  1573,  "^'^^^^  prote- 
iiants,  yet  a  fifth  civil  war  broke  out  the  next  year,  when  the 
bloody  Charles  IX.  died  without  heirs. 

His  third  brother,  the  duke  of  Anjou,  had,  fome  time  before, 
been  chofen  king  of  Poland  and  hearing  of  his  brother's 
death,  he,  v/ith  fome  difficulty,  efcaped  to  France,  where  he 
took  quiet  pofTefTion  of  that  crown,  by  the  name  of  Hejiry  HI. 

Religion  at  that  time  fupplicd  to  the  reformed  nobility  of 
France  the  feudal  powers  they  had  loft.  The  heads  of  the 
proteftants  could  raife  armies  of  Hugonots.  The  governors 
of  provinces  behaved  in  them  as  if  they  had  been  independent 
of  the  crown  ;  and  the  parties  v/ere  fo  equally  balanced,  that 
the  name  of  the  king  alone  turned  the  fcale.  A  holy  league 
was  formed  for  the  defence  of  the  catholic  religion,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  the  duke  of  Guife.  The  proteftants, 
under  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  the  duke  of  Akncon,  the 
king's  brother,  called  in  the  German  princes  to  their  affiftance  ; 
iind  a  fixth  civil  war  broke  out  in  1577,  in  which  the  king  of 
Spain  took  the  part  of  the  league,  in  revenge  of  the  duke  of 
Aien^on  declaring  himfelf  lord  of  the  Netherlands.  This  civil 
war  was  finiflied  within  the  year,  by  another  fham  peace. 
The  king,  ever  fmce  his  acceftion  to  the  crown,  had  plunged 
himfelf  into  a  courfc  of  infamous  debauchery  and  religious 
extravagance.  He  was  entirely  governed  by  his  profligate 
favourites,  but  he  pofiefted  natural  good  fenfe.  He  began  to 
fufpect  that  the  profcriptions  of  the  proteftants,  and  the  fet- 
ting  afide  from  the  fucceflion  the  king  of  Navarre,  on  account 
of  his  religion,  which  was  aimed  at  by  the  holy  league,  was 
with  a  view  to  place  the  duke  of  Ciuife,  the  idol  of  the  Ro- 
man-catholics, on  the  throne,  to  which  that  duke  had  fome 
diftant  pretences.  A  feventh  civil  war  broke  out  in  1579, 
and  another  in  the  year  1585,  both  of  them  to  the  difad vantage 
of  the  proteftants,  through  the  abilities  of  the  duke  of  Guife. 
The  king  thought  him  now  fo  dangerous,  that  after  inviting 
4         "  him 
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him  a  frieiidly  manner  to  court,  both  he  and  his  brother^ 
the  cardinal,  were,  by  his  majefty's  orders,  and,  in  a  manner^ 
under  his  eye,  bafeiy  affafTinated.  The  leaguers,  upon  this, 
declared  that  Henry  had  forfeited  the  crown,  and  was  an 
enemy  to  religion.  This  obliged  him  to  throw  himfelf  into 
the  arms  of  the  proteftants  ;  but  while  he  was  befieging  Paris, 
where  the  leaguers  had  their  greateft  force,  he  was,  in  his  turn^ 
aflaffinated  by  one  Clement^  a  young  enthufiaftic  monk.  In 
1589.    In  Henry  HI.  ended  the  line  of  Valois. 

The  readers  of  hiflory  are  well  acquainted  with  the  difficul- 
ties, on  account  of  his  religion,  which  Henry  IV.  king  of 
Navarre  *,  head  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  the  next  heir  by 
the  Salic  law,  had  to  encounter  before  he  mounted  the  throne. 
The  leaguers  were  headed  by  the  duke  of  Main,  brother  to  the 
late  duke  of  Guife  ;  and  they  drew  from  his  cell  the  decrepit 
cardinal  of  Bourbon,  uncle  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  a 
Rom.an-catholic,  to  proclaim  him  king  of  France.  Being 
i^:rongly  fupported  by  the  power  of  Spain  and  Rome,  all  ths 
glorious  adions  performed  by  Henry,  his  courage  and  magna- 
nimity, feemed  only  to  make  him  more  illuftrioufly  unfortu- 
.nate  ;  for  he  and  his  little  court  were  fometimes  without  com- 
mon neceffaries.  He  was,  however,  perfonally  beloved  ;  and 
no  objection  lay  againft  him  but  that  of  his  religion.  The 
leaguers,  on  the  other  hand,  fplit  among  themfelves  ;  and  thd 
French  nation,  in  general,  being  jealous  of  the  Spaniards^ 
who  availed  themfelves  of  the  public  diftractions,  Henry,  after 
experiencing  a  variety  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  came  fecretly 
to  a  refolution  of  declaring  himfelf  a  Roman-catholie.  This 
was  a  meafure  of  neceffity,  as  the  king  of  Spain  had  offered 
his  daughter  Ifabella  Clara  Eugenia  to  be  queen  of  France^ 
and  would  have  married  her  to  the  young  duke  of  Guife. 

In  1593,  Il^^^y  went  publicly  to  mafs,  as  a  mark  of  his 
converfion.  This  complaifance  wrought  wonders  in  his  fa- 
vour ;  and  having,  with  great  difficulty,  obtained  abfolution 
from  the  pope,  all  France  fubmitted  to  his  authority,  and  he 
had  only  the  crown  of  Spain  to  contend  with,  which  he  did 
for  feveral  years  with  various  fortunes.  In  1598,  he  publiflied 
the  famous  edi6l  of  Nantes,  which  fecured  to  the  proteftants 
the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  and  next  year  the  treaty 
of  Vervins  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry  next  chaftiled 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  late  trou- 
bles in  his  kingdom  ;  and  applied  himfelf,  with  vronderfu^l 
attention  and  fuccefs,  (affifted  in  all  his  undertakings  by  his 
jninifter,  the  great  Sully)  to  cultivate  the  happinefs  of  his  peo- 

C  2  ple^ 

*  A  fmall  kingdom  tying  upon  tne  Pyrertean  mountait^s,  of*  which  Henry's 
preuecefTors  had  been  imjuftly  di»pouefTfd  of  the  g'-eatsft  part,  or  Upper  Navr^re, 
»y  Ferdinand^  king  of  Spain,  aboot  the  year  1512. 
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pie,  by  encouraging  manufactures,  particularly  that' of  filk,  ditf 
benefit  of  which  France  feels  at  this  day.  Having  re-eftablifked 
the  tranquillity,  and,  in  a  great  meafur^,  fecured  the  hap^ 
pinefs  of  his  people,  he  foraied  conneilions  with  the  neighs 
bouring  powers  for  reducing  the  ambition  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  ,  for  which  purpofe,  it  is  faid,  he  had  formed  great 
fchemes,  and  colleded  a  formidable  army  ;  others  fay  (for  his 
intention  does  not  clearly  appear)  that  he  dsfigned  to  have 
formed  Chriftendom  into  a  great  republic,  of  which  France 
was  to  be  the  head,  to  drive  the  Turks  out  of  Europe  ;  while 
others  attribute  his  preparations  to  more  ignoble  motives,  that 
of  a  criminal  paflion  for  a  favourite  princefs,  whofe  hufband 
had  carried  her,  for  protection,  into  the  Auftrian  dominions. 
Whatever  may  be  in  thofe  conjectures,  it  is  certain,  that 
while  he  was  making  preparations  for  the  coronation  of  his 
queen,  Mary  of  Medicis,  and  was  ready  to  enter  upon  his 
grand  expedition,  he  was  aflailinated  in  his  coach  in  the  ftceets 
of  Paris,  by  one  Ravilliac,  like  Clement,  another  young 
cnthufiaft,  in  1610. 

Lewis  XIII.  fonto  Henry  IV.  defer\'edly  named  the  Great, 
was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 
As  he  grew  up,  he  difcarded  his  mother  and  her  favourites, 
and  chofe  for  his  minifter  the  famous  cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
put  a  period,  by  his  rcfolutc  and  bloody  meafures,  to  the  re- 
maining liberties  of  France,  and  to  the  eftablifliment  of  the 
proteftants  there,  by  taking  from  them  Rochelle,  though 
Charles  I.  of  England,  who  had  married  the  French  king's 
fifter,  endeavoured,  by  his  fleet  and  arms,  to  prevent  it.  This 
put  an  end  to  the  civil  wars  on  account  of  religion  in  France, 
Hiftorians  fay,  that  in  thefe  wars  above  a  million  of  men  loft, 
their  lives  ;  that  150,000,000  livres  were  fpent  in  carrying 
them  on  ;  and  that  nine  cities,  four  hundred  villages,  two 
thoufand  churches,  two  thoufand  monafteries,  and  ten  thou- 
fand  houfes,  were  burnt,  or  otherwiUe  deftroyed  during  their 
continuance. 

Richelieu,  by  a  mailerly  train  of  politics,  though  himftif 
was  next  to^n  enthufiaft  for  popery,  fupported  the  proteftants 
of  Germany,  and  Guftavus  Adolphus,  againft  the  houfe  of 
Aultria  ;  and  after  quelling  all  the  rebellions  and  confpiracies 
which  had  been  formed  againft  him  in  France,  he  died 
Ibme  months  before  Lewis  XIIL  who,  in  1643,  ^^'^^  ^'^^  ^"^"^ 
afterwards  the  famous  Lewis  XIV.  to  inherit  his  kingdom. 

During  that  prince's  nonage,  the  kingdom  was  torn  lit 
pieces  under  the  adminiftration  of  his  mother,  Anne  of  Au- 
ftria, by  the  factions  of  the  great,  and  the  divifions  between 
the  courc  aud  parliament,  fgr  th<?  moft  in&ing  cauf^s,  and 

upoa 
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©pon  t1ic  moft  defpicabl?  principles.  The  prince  of  Conde 
5amed  like  a  blazing  ftar,  fometimes  a  patriot,  fometimes  a 
courtier,  and  fometimes  a  rebel.  He  was  oppofed  by  the 
celebrated  Turenne,  who  from  a  proteflant  had  turned  papift. 
The  nation  of  France  was  involved  at  once  in  civil  ^nd  dome- 
ikic  wars  ;  but  the  queen-mother  having  made  choice  of  Maz- 
arine for  her  firfl:  minifter,  he  found  means  to  turn  the  arms, 
«ven  of  Cromwell,  againft  the  Spaniards,  and  to  divide  the 
domeftic  enemies  of  the  court  fo  efte6i:ually  among  themfelves, 
-that  when  Lewis  aflumed  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own 
hands,  he  found  himfelf  the  moft  abfolute  monarch  that  had 
ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  France.  He  had  the  good  fortune, 
on  the  death  of  Mazarine,  to  put  the  domeftic  adminiftratioii 
of  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  Colbert,  whom  I  have  already 
more  than  once  mentioned,  and  who  formed  new  fyftems  for 
the  glory,  commerce,  and  ma; uifi:  Glares  of  France,  all  which, 
he  carried  to  a  furprizing  height. 

To  write  the  hiftory  of  this  reign,  would  be  to  write  that 
of  all  Europe.  Ignorance  and  ambition  were  the  only  enemies 
of  Lewis  :  through  the  former  he  was  blind  to  every  patriotic 
duty  of  a  king,  and  promoccd  the  interefts  of  his  fubjedls  only 
that  they  might  the  better  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  his  greatnefs  : 
by  the  latter,  he  embroiled  himfelf  with  all  his  neighbours, 
and  wantonly  rendered  Germany  a  difmal  fcene  of  devaftation. 
I  have  often  mentioned  his  impolitic  revocation  of  the  edift  of 
Nantes,  which  obliged  the  French  proteftants  to  take  flicker 
in  England,  Holland,  and  different  parts  of  Germany,  where 
they  eftabliflied  the  filk  manufactories,  to  the  great  prejudice  of 
their  own  country.  He  was  fo  blinded  by  flattery,  that  he 
arrogated  to  himfelf  the  divine  honours  paid  to  the  pagan  em- 
perors of  Rome.  He  made  and  broke  treaties  for  his  conveni- 
encv,  and  at  laft  raifed  againft  himfelf  a  confederacy  of  almoft 
all  the  other  princes  of  Europe,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
king  William  HL  of  England.  He  was  fo  well  ferved,  that 
he  made  head  for  fome  years  againft  this  alliance  ;  but  having 
provoked  the  Englifti  by  his  repeated  infidelities,  their  arms, 
duke  of  Marlborough,  and  thofe  of  the  Auftrians, 
under  prince  Eugene,  rendered  the  latter  part  of  his  life  as 
miferable  as  the  beginning  of  it  was  fplendid.  His  reign,  from 
the  year  1702  to  1711,  was  one  continued  fe.ies  of  defeats  and 
calamities;  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  thofe  places 
taken  from  him,  which,  in  the  former  part  of  his  reign,  were 
acquired  at  the  expence  of  many  thoufand  lives,  Germans  and 
Flemings.  Juft  as  he  was  reduced,  old  as  he  was,  to  the 
jdefperaterefolution  of  collecting  his  people,  and  dying  at  their 
head,  he  was  faved  by  the  Englifh  v/ithdrawing  from  their 
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allies,  and  concluding  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  17 13.  He 
furvived  his  deliverance  but  two  years,  for  he  died  on  the  firft 
of  September  1715,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  great  grandfon, 
Lewis  XV.  the  prefent  king. 

The  partiality  of  Lewis  XIV.  to  his  natural  children, ' 
might  have  involved  France  in  a  civil  war,  had  not  the  regency 
been  feized  upon  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  a  man  of  fenfe  and 
fpirit,  and  the  next  legitimate  prince  of  the  blood.  We  have 
already  feen  in  what  manner  he  difcharged  the  national  debt 
of  France  ;  but  having  embroiled  himfclf  with  Spain,  the 
king  was  declared  major  in  1722,  and  the  regent  on  the 
fecond  of  December  that  year  was  carried  off  by  an  apoplexy. 

The  reader  is  not  to  expedl  that  I  am  to  follow  the  affairs  of 
France  through  all  the  inconnftent  fcenes  of  fighting  and 
treating  with  the  feveral  powers  of  Europe,  which  are  to  be 
found  in  their  refpedive  hiftories.  Among  the  firft  a6ls  of 
the  king's  government  was  his  nominating  his  preceptor, 
afterwards  cardinal  Fleury,  to  be  his  firft  minifter.  Though 
his  fyftem  was  entirely  pacific,  yet  the  fituation  of  affairs  in 
Europe  upon  the  death  of  the  king  of  Poland  more  than  once 
embroiled  him  with  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  intention  of 
the  French  king  was  to  replace  his  father-in-law  Staniflaus  on 
the  throne  of  Poland.  In  this  he  failed  through  the  interpo- 
fition  of  the  Ruffians  and  Auftrians  ;  but  Staniflaus  enjoyed 
the  title  of  king  and  the  revenues  of  Lorrain  during  the  re^ 
mainder  of  his  life.  The  connection  between  France  and 
Spain  forced  the  form.er  to  become  principals  in  a  war  with 
Great-Britaiii,  in  the  management  of  which  the  latter  was  fo 
ill  feconded  by  her  allies,  that  it  was  finifhed  by  the  peace  of 
Aix  la  Chapclle  in  1748.  As  to  the  war,  which  had  the 
American  contcft  for  its  rife,  and  was  ended  by  the  peace  of 
F'ontainbleau,  in  1763,  the  chief  events  attending  it  have 
been  already  mentioned,  and  are  too  recent  to  be  recapitulated 
here  *. 


*  Lewis  XV.  king  of  France  and  Navarre,  was  born  in  1710,  fucceeded  his 
|reat-grandfjther,  Lewis  XIV.  in  17 15,  crowned  at  Rheims  in  1722,  and  married 
jn  1725,  to  Maria  Lefzinfki,  only  daughter  to  Staniflaus,  late  king  of  Poland,  duke 
cf  Lorrain,  and  died  in  1768.    Their  iH'ue  are, 

1.  Maria  Adelaide,  Madarne  of  France,  duchefs  of  Lorrain  and  Bar,  born  1732. 

1.  Vitf^oria  Loulfa  Maria  Therefa,  born  1735. 

g.  Sophia  Phillippina  Elizabeth  Juftinia,  born  1734. 

4.  Louifa  Mari?,  born  1737. 

Jflue  of  Lewis,  late  Dauphin  of  France,  by  the  late  Maria  Jofepha  of  Saxony. 
3.  Lewis  Auguftus,  Dauphin  of  France,  born  1754,  married  1770  to  Mari^ 

Antonietta,  fifter  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  born  1755, 
1,  L.  Stan.  Xavier,  count  de  Provence,  born  1755. 

3.  Charles  Philip,  count  D'Artois,  born  1757. 

4.  Maria  Adelaide  Clotilda  Xaveria,  born  1759. 

5.  Elizabeth  Philippa  Maria  Helena,  born  i?^^* ' 
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NETHERLANDS. 

TH  E  feventeen  provinces,  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Netherlands,  were  formerly  part  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  and  afterwards  of  the  circle  of  Belgium  or  Burgundy  in 
the  German  empire. 

extent,  situation,   and   boundaries  of  the 
Seventeen  Provinces. 

Length   300?  U9  and  54  north  latitude. 

Breadth  200  J  i  2  and  7  ealt  longitude. 

They  are  bounded  by  the  German  fea  on  the  north  ;  by 
Germany  eaft  ;  by  Lorrain  and  P'rance  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
Britifli  channel  weft. 

I  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  perfplcuity,  and  to  avoid  repetition, 
treat  of  the  feventeen  provinces  under  two  great  divificns  : 
Firft,  the  northern,  which  contains  the  fevcn  United  Pro- 
vinces, ufually  known  by  the  name  of  Holland:  Secondly, 
the  fouthern,  containing  the  Auftrian  and  French  Nether- 
lands. The  United  Provinces  are,  properly  fpeaking,  eight, 
viz.  Holland,  OverifTel,  Zealand,  Friefland,  Utrecht^  Gro- 
ningen,  Gelderland  and  Zutphen  ;  but  the  two  latter  form- 
ing only  one  fovereignty,  they  generally  go  by  the  name  of 
the  feven  United  Provinces. 


Situation  and  extent  of  the  United  Provinces. 


Length 
Breadth  ne; 
the  fame 


irly  >  between  s  ^ 


and  54  north  latitude, 
and  7  caft  longitude. 


The  following  is  the  moft  fatlsfaclory  account  w^e  meet 
with  of  their  geographical  divifion,  including  the  Texcl,  and 
other  illands. 


Countries  Names. 

Square 

r 

w 

Chief  Cities. 

Miks. 

p 
0- 

United  Provinces. 

rOvcrlfTd 

1,900 

66 

30 

Deventer 

Hollani 

1,800 

84 

5^ 

Amster  dam 

n 

Geldeiland 

986 

50 

40 

Nimeguen 

Friefland 

810 

44 

34 

Leuwarden 

l< 

Zutphen 

644,  37 

33 

Zutplien 

Gronini^en 

540'  45 

37 

Groningen 

f 

Utrecht 

450 

41 

22 

Utrecht 

Zealand 

303 

29 

24 

Middlcburg 

^Tcxeland  other  iflands 

113 

Total  — 

7o46 
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Air,  soil,  and  seasons.]  Thefe  provinces  lie  op- 
pofite  to  England,  at  the  diftance  of  90  miles  upon  the  eaft 
£de  of  the  Englifh  channel,  and  are  only  a  narrow  flip  of 
low  fwampy  land,  lying  between  the  mouths  of  feveral  great 
rivers,  and  what  the  induflry  of  the  inhabitants  have  gained 
from  the  fea  by  means  of  dykes,  which  they  have  raifed  and 
ftill  fupport  with  incredible  labour  and  expence.  The  air  of 
the  United  Provinces  is  therefore  foggy  and  grofs,  until  it  is 
purified  by  the  froft  in  winter,  when  the  eaft  v/ind  ufually  fets 
in  for  about  four  months,  and  their  harbours  are  frozen  up. 
The  moillure  of  the  air  caufes  metals  to  rufl:,  and  wood  to. 
mould,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  which  is  the  reafor^ 
of  their  perpetually  rubbing  and  frouring,  and  the  brightnefs 
and  cleanlincfs  in  their  hoults  To  much  taken  notice  of.  The 
foil  is  unfavourable  to  vegetation,  but  by  the  induftry  of  the 
inhabitants  in  making  canals,  it  is  rendered  fit  for  pafture, 
and  in  many  places  for  tillage. 

RiVEP.s  AND  HARBOURS.]  The  Hvcrs  are  an  important 
confideiajicn  to  the  United  Provinces  ;  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Rhine,  one  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  rivers  in  Europe; 
the  Maefe,  the  Scheld,  and  the  Vecht.  There  are  many  fmall 
rivers  that  join  thefe,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  canals  ;  but 
there  are  few  good  harbours  in  the  United  Provinces  ;  the  beft 
are  thofe  of  Rotterdam,  Helvoetfluys,  and  Flufhing  ;  that  of 
Amfterdam,  though  one  of  the  largefi:  and  fafeft  in  Europe^ 
has  a  bar  at  the  entrance  of  it,  over  which  large  veflels  can- 
not pafs  without  bein^  lightened. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro-  7  The  quantity  of  grain 
DUCTiONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  3  produced  here,  is  not 
fufficient  for  home  confumption  ;  but  by  draining  their  bogs 
and  marfhcs,  they  have  many  excellent  meadows,  which 
fatten  lean  German  and  Danifh  ca'  t.e  to  a  vaft  fize  ;  and  thef 
make  prodigious  quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe.  Their  coun- 
try produces  turf,  madder,  tobacco,  fome  fruit,  and  iron; 
but  all  tiie  pit- coal,  and  timber  ufed  there,  and  indeed  moft 
of  the  comforts,  and  even  the  i.ecefiaries  of  life,  are  imported. 
They  have  a  good  breed  of  fheep,  whofe  wool  is  highly  va- 
lued ;  and  their  horfes  and  horned  cattle  are  of  a  larger  fize 
than  in  any  other  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  faid  there  are  fome 
wild  bears  and  wolves  here.  Storks  build  and  hatch  on  theic 
chimneys,  but,  being  birds  of  pafTage,  they  leave  the  country 
about  the'middleof  Aug;ufi:,  wit.i  their  young,  and  return  the 
February  follcv/ing.  Their  river  fifii  is  much  the  fame  as 
ours,  but  their  fea-fifh  is  generally  larger,  owing  perhaps  to 
their  fifhing  in  deeper  water.  No  herrings  vifit  their  coafts, 
&i\d  they  have  Jip  oifler-beds,    Notwithftar.ding  all  thefe 
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inconveniencies,  the  induftry  of  the  Hollanders  fiirnifhes  as 
great  a  plenty  of  the  neceflaries  and  commodities  of  life,  and 
upon  as  eafy  terms,  as  they  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of 
Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man- 1  The feven  Uni- 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  ]  ted  Provinces  are 
perhaps  th6  beft  peopled  of  any  fpot  of  the  fame  extent  in  the 
world.  They  contain,  according  to  the  beit  accounts,  113 
cities  and  towns,  14GO  villages,  and  about  two  millions  of 
inhabitants  ;  befides  the  Lv/enty-five  towns,  and  the  people  in. 
what  is  called  the  Lands  of  the  Generality,  or  conquered 
countries  and  towns  of  other  pares  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
manners,  habits,  and  even  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  (for  fo  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Provinces  are  called  in  general) 
feem  to  be  formed  by  their  fituation,  and  to  arife  from  their 
patural  wants.  Their  count'*y,  which  is  preferred  by  mounds 
and  dykes,  is  a  perpetual  incentive  to  labour,  and  the  artificial 
drains  with  which  it  is  every  where  interfered,  muft  be  kept 
in  perpetual  repair.  Even  what  may  be  called  their  natural 
commodities,  their  butter  and  cheefe,  are  produced  by  a  con- 
ftant  attention  to  laborious  parts  of  life,  Their  principal  food 
they  earn  out  of  the  fea  by  their  herring  fifheries,  for  they 
^lifpofe  of  their  moft  valuable  fiflies  to  the  Englifh,  and  other 
nations,  for  the  fake  of  gain.  Their  air  and  temperature  of  the 
climate  incline  them  to  phlegmatic,  flow  difpofitions,  both  of 
body  and  mind  ;  and  yet  they  are  irafcible,  efpecially  if  hea- 
ted with  liquor.  Even  their  virtues  are  owing  to  their  cold- 
nefs  with  regard  to  every  pbje(fi:  that  does  not  immediately 
concern  their  own  interefls  ;  for  in  all  other  refpe^ls  they  are 
quiet  neighbours  and  peaceable  fubiech.  Their  attention  to 
the  conftitution  and  independency  of  their  country  is  owing  ta 
the  fame  principle,  for  they  were  never  known  to  effect  a 
change  of  government  but  when  they  thought  themfelves  on 
the  brink  of  perdition. 

The  valour  of  the  Dutch  becomes  •vvarm  and  ac^:ive  when 
they  find  their  intereft  at  (lake,  v/itncfs  their  fca  wars  with 
England,  and  France.  Their  boors,  though  flow  of  under- 
ftanding,  are  manageable  by  fair  means.  Their  f  amen  are 
a  plain,  blunt,  but  rough,  furly,  and  ill-mannered  fort  of 
people,  and  appear  to  be  infenfible  of  public  fpirit  and  affec- 
tion for  each  other.  Their  tradefmen  are  not  to  be  truflred 
but  when  they  know  themfelves  to  be  under  the  lafli  of  the 
lav/  for  impofitions  ;  and  they  feldom  ufe  m.ore  words  than 
are  neceflfary  about  their  hufinefs.  Smoaking  tobacco  is  prac- 
tifed  by  old  and  young  or  both  fexes  ;  and  as  they  are  gene- 
i^ajly  plodding  upon  \\^ays  and  means  of  getting  rnoney,  no 
^  people 
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})€ople  are  fo  unfociable.  Though  a  Dutchman,  when  drunk, 
is  guilty  of  every  fpecies  of  brutality  ;  and  though  they  have 
been  known  to  exercife  the  moft  dreadful  inhumanities  for 
intereft  abroad,  where  they  thought  themfelves  free  from  dif- 
covery,  yet  they  are  in  general  quiet  and  inofFenfive  in  their 
own  country,  which  exhibits  but  few  inftances  of  murder, 
rapine,  or  violence.  As  to  the  habitual  tippling  and  drinking 
charged  upon  both  fexes,  it  is  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the 
nature  of  their  foil  and  climate.  In  general,  all  appetites  and 
pailions  feem  to  run  lower  and  cooler  here  than  in  other  coun- 
tries, that  of  avarice  excepted.  Their  tempers  are  not  airy 
enough  for  joy,  or  any  unufual  flrains  of  pleafant  humour, 
nor  warm  enough  for  love  ;  fo  that  the  fofter  pafTions  are  no 
natives  of  this  country  ;  and  love  itfelf  is  little  better  than  a 
mechanical  afte^^tion,  arifmg  from  iiitereft,  conveniency,  or 
habit ;  it  is  talked  of  fometimes  among  the  young  men,  but 
as  a  thing  they  have  heard  of  rather  than  felt,  and  as  a  dif- 
courfe  that  becomes  them  rather  than  afFe(5ls  them. 

In  whatever  relates  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  affairs, 
the  Dutch  are  certainly  the  moft  expert  of  any  people;  as  to 
the  knowledge  of  acquiring  wealth,  they  unite  the  no  lefs 
neceOary  fcience  of  prefer ving  it.  Every  man  fpends  lefs  than 
his  income,  be  that  what  it  will  ;  nor  docs  it  enter  into  the 
heads  of  this  fagacious  jK^ople,  that  the  common  courfe  of  ex- 
pence  {hould  equal  the  revenue ;  and,  when  this  happens, 
they  think  at  leaft  that  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no  purpofe; 
and  the  report  of  it  difcredits  a  man  among  them  as  much  as 
any  vicious  or  prodigal  extravagance  does  in  other  countries. 
In  all  thcfe  particulars,  the  women  exa6Vly  refemble  the 
men,  efpecially  in  their  natural  indifference  as  to  the  warmer 
pafiions.  No  country,  therefore,  c^n  vie  with  theirs  in  the 
number  of  thofe  inhabitants,  whofe  lot,  if  not  riches,  is  at 
leaft  a  comfortable  fulTicicncy  ;  and  where  fewer  failures  or 
bankruptcies  occur.  Hence,  in  tl  e  midft  of  a  world  of  taxes 
and  contributions,  fuch  as  no  other  country  does  experience, 
they  flourifli  and  grow  rich.  From  this  fyftematic  fpirit 
of  regularity  and  mc^deration,  joined  to  the  moft  obftinate 
perleverance,  they  fucceeded  in  the  ftupendous  works  of  drain- 
ing their  country  of  thofe  immenfe  deluges  of  water  that  had 
overflowed  fo  large  a  part  of  it  during  many  ages,  while  at 
the  fame  time  they  brought  under  their  fubjeiftion  and  com- 
mand, tiie  rivers  and  feas  that  furround  them,  by  dykes  of 
incredible  thicknefs  and  ftrength,  and  made  them  the  prin- 
cipal bulwarks  on  which  they  rely  for  the  protection  and 
fafety  of  their  territories  againft  the  danger  of  an  enemy.  This, 
they  have  done,  by  covering  their  frontiers  and  cities  with 

innumerabls 
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innumerable  fluices,  by  means  of  which,  at  the  fliorteft 
notice,  the  moft  rapid  inundations  are  let  in,  and  they  be- 
come in  a  few  hours  inacceffible. 

From  that  frugality  and  perfeverance  which  attends  them  at 
all  times,  and  under  the  moffc  intolerable  difficulties,  they 
were  enabled  not  only  to  throw  off  the  Spanifh  yoke,  but  to 
attack  that  powerful  nation  in  the  moft  tender  parts,  by  feiz- 
ing  her  rich  galeon?;,  and  forming  new  eftablifhments  in  Africa, 
the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies,  at  the  expenceof  Spain,  and  thereby- 
becoming,  from  a  defpicable  province,  a  moft  powerful  and 
formidable  enemy. 

Equally  wonderful  was  the  rife  of  their  military  and  marine 
eftablifhments,  maintaining,  during  their  celebrated  conten- 
tion with  Lewis  XIV.  and  Ciiarles  II.  of  England,  not  lefs 
than  150,000  men,  and  upwards  of  80  fhips  of  the  line.  The 
rich  traders  and  mechanics  however,  begin  now  to  approximate 
tp  the  luxuries  of  Englifh  and  French  dreffing  and  living;  and 
tjieir  nobility  and  high  magiftrates,  who  have  retired  from 
trade,  rival  thofe  of  any  other  part  of  Europe  in  their  table, 
buildings,  furniture,  and  equipages. 

The  diverfions  of  the  Dutch  differ  not  much  from  thofe  of 
the  Englifli,  who  feeni  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  neat- 
nefs  of  their  drinking  booths,  fkittle  and  other  grounds,  and 
fmall  pieces  of  water,  which  form  the  amufements  of  the  mid- 
<jling  ranks,  not  to  mention  their  hand  organs,  and  other  mu- 
fical  in\  entions.  'Fhey  are  the  beft  fkaters  upon  the  ice  in 
the  world.  It  is  amazing  to  fee  the  crowds  in  a  hard  froft 
upon  the  ice,  and  the  great  dexterity  both  of  men  and  women, 
iji  darting  along,  or  rather  flying,  with  inconceivable  velocity. 

Dress.]  Their  drefs  formerly  was  noted  for  the  large  bree- 
ches of  the  men  ;  and  the  jerkins,  plain  mobbs,  fliort  petti- 
coats, and  other  oddities  of  the  women  ;  all  which,  added  ta 
the  natural  thicknefs  and  clumfmefs  of  thejr  perfons,  gave  them 
a  very  grotefque  appearance,  Thefc  drefTes  now  prevail  only 
among  the  lower  ranks. 

Religion.]  The  eftablifhed  religion  here  is  the  Prefby- 
terian  or  Calvinifm  ;  none  but  frefbyterians  are  admitted  into 
any  office  or  poft  in  the  government,  excepting  the  army  ; 
yet  all  religions  and  feels  are  tolerated,  and  have  their  refpec- 
tive  meetings  or  affemblies  for  public  worfhip,  among  v/hich 
the  papifts  and  Jews  are  very  numerous. 

Language.]  The  natural  language  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces is  Low  Dutch,  which  is  a  corrupted  diale£t  of  the 
German  ;  but  the  people  of  fafliion  fpeak  Englifh  and  French. 
Their  Lord's  Prayer  runs  thus  ;  Onfe  Vadcr^  die  in  de  heme- 
lin  %yn  uuuen  naam  ivorde  gehej  light ;  uw  hningkryh  ch  korne  :  uwe 
%uilie  gejchicde  gtlyck  in  den  hemc{  zoo  Qok  op  den  arden^  ons  dage- 

licks 
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lich  hroai  geef  ons  heedcn  ene  vergeeft  onfe  fchulden  gelyk  ock 
vergseven  onfe  fchuldenaaren  :  ene  en  laat  ons  neit  in  verfoer  kinge- 
jnaer  vertoji  on  van  den  hoofen.  Amen, 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Eni{rnus  and  Grotius, 
who  were  both  natives  of  this  country,  frand  at  the  head  almoft 
cf  learning  itfelf,  as  Boerhaave  does  of  medicine,  Haerlem 
difputes  the  invention  of  printing  with  the  Germans,  and  the 
igpiofi:  elegant  edition  of  the  clafilcs  came  from  the  Dutch  pref- 
fes  of  Amfterdam,  Rotterdam,  Uirecht,  Leyden,  and  other 
towns»  The  Dutch  have  excelled  in  controverual  divinity, 
which  infinuated  itfelf  fo  much  into  the  ftate,  that  it  had 
almofi:  proved  fatal  to  the  government,  witnefs  the  ridiculous 
«lifputes  about  Arminianifm,  free-will,  pr^dellination,  and 
the  like.  Befides  Boerhaave  they  have  produced  excellent  wri- 
ters in  all  branches  of  medicine.  Graevius  and  Burmann 
fland  at  the  head  of  their  numeroHS  commentators  upon  the 
claflics.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  their  Latin  poems 
and  epigrams  ;  and  later  times  have  produced  a  Van  Haaren, 
who  is  pofTeffed  of  fome  poetical  abilities,  and  about  the  year 
1747  publifhed  poems  in  favour  of  liberty,  which  were  ad^ 
mired  as  rarities  chiefly  becaufe  their  author  wa$a  Dutchman. 
In  the  other  departments  of  literature,  the  Dutch  publications 
are  mechanical,  and  arife  chiefly  from  their  employments  \\\ 
vniverfities,  church,  or  ftate. 

Universities.]  Thefe are  Leyden,  Utrecht,  Groningen, 
Harderwicke,  and  Franeker. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,}  The  prodigious  dykes, 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  fomc  of  which  are 
feid  to  be  17  ells  in  thicknefs,  mounds,  and  canals,  con- 
firufted  by  the  Dutch,  to  preferve  their  country  from  thofe 
dreadful  inundations  by  which  it  formerly  fufFered  fo  much, 
are  ftupendous,  and  hardly  to  be  equalled.  A  ftone  quarry  near 
Maeftricht,  under  a  h  ll,  is  worked  into  a  kind  of  fubterraneous 
palace,  fupported  by  pillars  twenty  feet  high.  The  ftadthoufe 
of  Amfterdam  is  perhaps  the  beft  building  of  that  kind  in  the 
world  :  it  ftands  upon  thirteen  thoufand  large  piles,  driven 
into  the  ground  ^  and  the  infide  is  equally  convenient  and  mag- 
nificent. Several  mufeums,  containing  antiquities  and  curio- 
fities,  artificial  and  natural,  are  to  be  found  in  Holland  and 
the  other  provinces,  particularly  in  the  famous  univerfity  of 
Leyden  fuch  as  the  efl^gies  of  a  peafant  of  Pruffia,  who  fwal- 
lowed  a  knife  of  ten  inches  length,  and  is  faid  to  have  lived 
eight  years  after  the  fame  was  cut  out  of  his  ftomach  j  but  the 
truth  of  this  feems  to  be  doubtful.  A  fliirt  made  of  the  entrails 
pf  a  man.  Two  Egyptian  mummies,  being  the  bodies  of  two 
princes  of  great  antiquity.    All  the  mufcies  and  tendons  of 
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the  human  body  curiofly  fet  up,  by  profeilbr  Stalpert  Vander- 
Weil. 

Cities,  tov/ns,  forts,  and  1  Amfterdam,  which  13 
OTHER  EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  >  built  upon  piles  of  wood, 
AND  PRIVATE.  3  is    thouglit    to  Contain 

24.1 ,000  people,  and  to  be,  next  to  London,  the  mofl  com- 
mercial city  in  the  world  ;  in  this  refpe£i:,  fome  have  even 
given  it  the  preference  to  London,  though  I  cannot  fee  with 
what  propriety.  Its  conveniencies  for  commerce,  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  public  works,  are  almoft  beyond  defcription. 
In  this,  and  all  other  cities  of  the  United  Provinces,  the 
beauty  of  the  canals,  and  walks  under  trees  planted  on  their 
borders,  are  admirable  ;  but  above  all,  we  are  ftruck  with  the 
neatnefs  and  clcanlinefs  that  is  every  where  obferved  within 
<loors.  Rotterdam  is  next  to  Arr.fterdam  for  commerce  and 
health  :  its  inhabitants  are  computed  at  56,000.  The  Hague, 
chough  but  a  village,  is  the  feat  of  government  in  the  United 
Provinces,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  niagnificence  and  beauty 
of  its  buildings,  the  refort  of  foreign  ambafiadors  and  ftranq;ers 
of  all  diftin<Siions  who  live  in  it,  the  abundance  and  cheapnefs 
of  its  provifions,  and  the  politenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  who  are 
computed  to  be  about  40,000  :  it  is  no  place  of  trade,  but  it 
has  been  for  many  years  noted  as  an  emporium  of  pleafure  and 
politics.  Leyden  and  Utrecht  are  known  in  the  annals  of  litera- 
ture for  the  accommodations  of  the  fcholars  who  attend  their 
tiniveriities,  and  the  beauty  and  conveniences  of  their  public 
fchools.  Saardam,  though  a  wealthy  trading  place,  is  mci*.- 
tione<I  here  as  the  workfhop  where  Peter  the  Great,  of  Muf- 
covy,  in  perlbn,  ferved  his  apprenticefhip  to  fhip-building, 
and  laboured  as  a  common  handicraft.  The  upper  part  of 
Gelderland  is  fubject  to  Pruiua,  and  the  capital  city  Gelder* 

Holland,  with  all  its  commercial  advantages,  is  not  a  de-* 
firable  country  to  live  in,  efpegially  to  foreigners.  Here  are 
iio  mountains  nor  rifmg  grounds,  no  plantations,  purling 
dreams,  or  cataracts.  Th-o  v/hole  face  of  the  country,  when 
viewed  from  a  tower  or  fteeple,  has  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
tinued marlh  or  bog,  drained  at  certain  diflances  by  innumc-> 
rable  ditches  ;  and  the  canals,  which  ferve  as  high  roads,  are 
frequently  in  a  ftate  of  ftagnation.  The  ufual  way  of  paffing: 
from  town  to  town  is  by  tra61:fcouts  or  covered  boats,  dragged 
along  by  horfes  rt  a  flow  trot.  This  method  of  travelling"  is 
cheap,  but  extremely  dull,  for  there  is  a  famenefs  throu2:h  all 
the  provinces.  In  Amilerdiim,  which  is  built  upooi  piles,  are 
no  fprings  of  frefh  or  wholefome  water,  which  obliges  the 
khabicaats  to  preArve  the  faiw  Wt^tcr  in  xefw-vgirs, 

Com- 
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Commerce  and  manufactures.]  An  account  of  tlis 
Dutch  commerce,  would  comprehend  that  of  almoft  all  Europe. 
There  is  fcarcely  a  m.anufafture  that  they  do  not  carry  on,  or 
a  ftate  to  which  they  do  not  trade.  In  this  they  are  aflifted  by 
the  populoufnefs  of  their  country,  the  cheapnefs  of  their  labour, 
and,  above  all,  by  their  water  carriage,  which,  by  means  cf 
their  canals,  gives  them  advantages  beyond  all  other  nations. 
The  United  Provinces  are  the  grand  magazine  of  Europe  ; 
and  goods  may  be  purchafed  here  fomctimes  cheaper  than  in 
the  countries  where  they  grow.  Their  Eaft-India  company 
have  had  the  monopoly  of  the  fine  fpices  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  and  is  the  moft  opulent  and  powerful  of  any  in  the 
world.  Their  capital  city  in  India  is  Batavia,  which  is  faid 
to  exceed  in  magnificence,  opulence,  and  com^merce,  all  the 
cities  of  Afia.  Here  the  viceroys  appear  in  greater  fplendor 
than  the  ftadtholder;  and  it  is  faid  the  Dutch  fubjedts  in  Bata^ 
via  fcarcely  acknowledge  any  dependance  on  the  mother  coun- 
try. They  have  other  fettlements  in  India,  but  none  more 
pleafant,  healthful,  orufeful,  than  that  on  the  Cape  of  Good-^ 
Hope,  the  grand  rendezvous  of  the  {hips  of  all  nations,  out^ 
ward  or  homeward  bound.  When  Lewis  XIV.  invaded 
Holland  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,  the  Dutch  made  fome 
difpofitions  tofhip  themfelves  off"  to  their  fettlements  in  India; 
fo  great  was  their  averfion  to  the  French  government.  Not  to 
mention  their  herring  and  whale  fifheries,  which  they  have 
carried  ofF  from  the  native  proprietors,  they  excel  at  home  in 
Tiumberlefs  branches  of  trade,  fuch  as  ^their  pottery,  tobacco- 
pipes,  Delft-ware,  finely  refined  fait  ;  their  oil-mills,  ftarch-^ 
manufadlures  ;  their  improvements  of  the  raw  linen  thread  of 
Germany  ;  their  hemp,  and  fine  paper  manufactures  ;  their 
fine  linen  and  table  damafks  ;  their  faw-mills  for  timber,  for 
{hipping  and  houfes,  in  immenfe  quantities  ;  thblr  great  fugar- 
baking  ;  their  vaft  woollen,  cotton,  and  filk  manufactures  ; 
wax-bleaching  ;  leather- dreffing  ;  the  great  quantity  of  their 
coin  and  fpecie,  aflifted  by  their  banks,  moft  efpecially  by  that 
of  Amfterdam  ;  their  Eaft-lndia  trade  ;  and  their  general 
induftry  and  frugality.  It  is  greatly  doubted,  however,  whe- 
ther their  commerce,  navigation,  manufactures,  and  fifhcriesj 
are  in  the  fame  flouriftiing  ftate  now  as  they  were  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  ;  and  whether  the  riches  and  luxury  of 
individuals  have  not  damped  the  general  induftry  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

PuELic  TRADING  COMPANIES.]  Of  thefe,  the  capital  is 
the  Eaft-India,  by  which  formerly  the  Dutch  acquired  immenfe 
wealth,  having  divided  fixty  per  cent,  and  fometimes  forty, 
about  the  year  1660  3  at  prefent  the  dividends  are  much 

reduced  ; 
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reduced  ;  but  in  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  years,  the  pro- 
prietors, on  an  average,  one  year  with  another,  divided  fome- 
what  above  twenty-four  per  cent.  So  late  as  the  year  1760, 
they  divided  fifteen  per  cent,  but  the  Dutch  Weft-India  coin- 
pany,  the  fame  year,  divided  no  more  than  two  and  a  half 
per  cent.  The  bank  of  Amfterdam  is  thought  to  be  inex- 
hauftibly  rich,  and  is  under  an  excellent  direcSlion  :  it  is  faid, 
by  Sir  William  Temple,  to  contain  the  greateft  treafure, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  that  is  known  any  where  in  the 
world.  What  may  feem  a  paradox  is,  that  this  bank  is  fo  far 
from  paying  any  intereft,  that  the  money  in  it  is  worth  fome- 
what  more  than  current  cafh  is  in  common  payments,  Mr. 
Anderfon  fuppofes,  that  the  cafh,  bullion,  and  pawned  jewels 
in  this  bank,  which  is  kept  in  the  vaults  of  the  ftadthoufe, 
amounts  to  thirty-fix  (though  others  fay  only  to  thirty)  mil- 
lions fterling. 

Constitution  and  government.]  This  is  a  very  in- 
tricate article  ;  for  though  the  United  Provinces  fubfift  in  a 
common  confederacy,  yet  each  province  has  an  internal  go- 
vernment or  conflitution  independent  of  tlie  others  :  this  go- 
vernment is  called  the  ftates  of  that  province,  and  the  dele- 
gates from  them  form  the  ftates  general,  in  whom  the  fove- 
reignty  of  the  whole  confederacy  is  veiled  ;  but  though  a 
province  fhould  fend  two,  or  more  delegates,  yet  fuch  prc- 
vince  has  no  more  than  one  voice  in  every  refolution  ;  and 
before  that  refolution  can  have  the  force  of  a  law,  it  muft 
be  approved  of  by  every  province,  and  by  every  city  and 
republic  in  that  province.  This  formality,  in  times  of  great 
danger  and  emergency,  has  been  fet  afidc.  Every  refolution 
of  the  ftates  of  a  particular  province  muft  be  carried  unani- 
moiifly. 

The  council  of  ftatc  confifts  likewife  of  deputies  from  the 
feveral  provinces  :  but  its  conftitution  is  different  from  that 
of  the  ftates  general  :  it  is  compofed  of  twelve  perfons,  whereof 
Gelderland  fends  two  ;  Holland,  three ;  Zealand,  two  ; 
Utrecht,  two  ;  Friefland,  one  j  Overiffel,  one  ;  and  Gron- 
ingen,  one.  Thefe  deputies,  hov/ever,  do  not  vote  provin-- 
cially,  but  perfonally.  Their  bufinefs  is  to  prepare  eftimates, 
and  ways  and  means  for  raifmg  the  revenue,  as  well  as  other 
matters  that  are  to  be  laid  before  the  ftates  general.  The  ftates 
of  the  provinces  areftiled  Noble  and  Mighty  Lords  ;  but  thofc 
of  Holland,  Noble  and  Moft  Mighty  "Lords  ;  and  the  ftates 
general.  High  and  Mighty  Lords,  or  the  Lords  the  States 
General  of  the  United  Ncttierlands  ;  or,  their  High  Mighti- 
iieffes.  Subordinate  to  thefe  two  bodies,  is  the  cham^ber  of 
accounts,  which  is  likewife  compofed  of  provmciai  deputies, 
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who  audit  all  public  accounts.  The  admiralty  forms  a  fepa- 
rate  board,  and  the  executive  part  of  it  is  committed  to  five 
colleges  in  the  three  maritime  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand^ 
and  Friefland.  In  Holland,  the  people  have  nothing  to  do 
either  in  chufmg  their  reprefentatives  or  their  magiftrates.  In 
Amfterdam,  which  takes  the  lead  in  all  public  deliberations^ 
the  magiftracy  is  lodged  in  thirty-fix  fenators,  who  are  chofen 
for  life,  and  every  vacancy  among  them  is  filled  up  by  the  fur- 
vivors.  The  fame  fen:;te  alfo  ele6ts  the  deputies  to  reprefent 
the  cities  in  the  province  of  Holland. 

I  have  mentioned  the  above  particulars,  becaufe  v/ithout  a 
knowledge  of  them,  it  is  impollible  to  underftand  the  hiftory 
of  the  United  Provinces,  from  the  death  of  King  William  to 
the  year  1747,  when  the  ftadtholderfliip  was  made  hereditary 
in  the  male  and  female  reprefentatives  of  the  family  of  Orange, 
This  office  in  a  manner  fuperfedes  the  conftitution  I  have 
already  defcribed.  The  ftadtholder  is  prefident  of  the  ftates 
of  every  province  ;  and  fuch  is  his  power  and  influence,  that 
he  can  change  the  deputies,  magiftrates,  and  officers,  in  every 
province  and  city.  By  this  he  has  the  moulding  of  the  alFem- 
bly  of  the  ftates  general,  though  he  has  no  voice  in  it ;  in 
Ihort,  though  he  has  not  the  title,  he  has  more  real  power  and 
authority  than  many  kings;  for  befides  the  influence  and  re- 
venue he  derives  from  the  ftadtholderfliip,  he  has  feveral  princi- 
palities and  large  eftates  of  his  own.  The  prefent  ftadtholder 
is  William  V.  prince  of  Orange  and  Nafiau.  His  titles  arc^ 
Hereditary  Stadtholder,  Captain  General,  and  Admiral  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces.  He  is  fon  of  the  late  ftadtholder^ 
William-Charles,  who  married  Anne,  piincefs  royal  of  Great 
Britain,  and  died  in  175 1.  The  prefent  ftadtholder  v/as 
"Lorn  in  1748^  and  in  1767  married  the  princefs  Frederica  of 
Pruffia. 

With  refpeft  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  in  this  coun- 
try, every  province  has  its  tribunal,  to  which,  except  in  cri- 
ftiinal  caufes,  appeal  lies  frorh  the  petty  and  county  courts  ; 
and  it  is  faid  that  juftice  is  no  where  diftributed  with  more 
impartiality. 

Revenues.]  The  government  of  the  United  Provinces 
proportion  their  taxes  according  to  the  abilities  of  each  pro- 
vince or  city.  Thofe  taxes  confift  of  an  almoft  general  excife^ 
a  land-tax,  poll-tax^  and  hearth-money  ;  fo  that  the  public 
revenue  amounts  annually  to  about  two  millions  and  a  half 
ilerling.  The  province  of  Holland  pays  above  half  of  this 
revenue.  The  taxes  in  thefe  provinces  are  fo  heavy,  and  fo 
many,  that  it  is  not  wifhout  reafon  that  a  certain  author  afl^erts, 
th^t  th«  C>nl7  thing  that  im  efcaped  taxation  there,  is  the  air 
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they  breathe.  For  the  encouragement  of  trade,  the  duties 
on  goods  and  merchandize  are  faid  to  be  exceeding  low.  Not- 
withftanding  the  number  and  greatnefs  of  the  taxes,  every 
province  is  faid  to  labour  under  very  heavy  debts,  efpecially 
Holland  ;  and  the  public  credit  is  not  in  the  moft  ilouriftiing 
condition,  vv^itnefs  the  immenfe  fums  in  the  Britifh  funds. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  number  of 
land  forces  in  the  United  Provinces  is  uncertain  in  time  of 
peace,  but  they  commonly  amount  to  about  40,000  ;  25,000 
of  whom  ferve  in  garrifons  ;  many  of  them  are  Scots  and  Swifs  ; 
and,  in  time  of  war,  they  hire  whole  regiments  of  Germans. 
The  chief  command  of  the  army  is  vefted  in  the  ftadtholder, 
under  whom  is  the  field  marflial  general.  No  nation  in  Europe, 
England  excepted,  can  fit  out  a  more  formidable  fleet  than  the 
Dutch,  having  always  vaft  quantities  of  timber  prepared  for 
building  of  fhips  ;  but  the  prefent  marine  force  of  the  United 
Provinces  is  fmall,  compared  to  what  it  once  was,  whett 
equal,  if  not  fuperior,  to  that  of  Great-Britain  itfelf. 

Arms.]  The  enfigns  armorial  of  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, or  the  States  of  Holland,  are,  or,  a  lion,  gules,  hold- 
ing with  one  paw  a  cutlas,  and  with  the  other  a  bundle  of 
feven  arrows  clofe  bound  together,  in  allufion  to  the  {even 
confederate  provinces,  with  the  following  motto,  Concordia  res 
parva  crefcunt. 

History.]    See  the  Auflrian  Netherlands. 

AUSTRIAN  AND  FRENCH  NETHERLANDS, 
Situation  AND  EXTENT. 
Length    200  7  S  49  ^^^^  5^  north  latitude. 

Breadth   200  \  \  1  and  7  eaft  longitude* 

Boundaries. ]X5  OUNDED  by  the  United  Provinces 
fj  on  the  north  ;  by  Germany,  eaft  ;  by 
Lorrain,  Champaign,  and  Picardy,  in  France,   fouth  j  and 
by  another  part  of  Picardy,  and  the  Englifli  fea,  weft. 

As  this  country  belongs  to  three  different  powers,  the 
Auftrians,  French,  and  Dutch,  we  lhall  be  more  particular 
in  diftinguifiiing  the  provinces  and  towns  belonging  to  each 
ftate. 

I .    Province  of  BRABANT. 
Subdivifions.  Chief  towns.  ' 

T   fBoifleduc  1 

Breda  S  N. 

I   I  Bergen-op-Zoom  3 
1.  Dutch  Brabant.    >^  Maeftricht,  S.  E. 


Grave,  N.  E. 

,  ,  ^  N.  W. 

J  L^tsenbergen 
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Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

iBruflels,  E.  Ion.  4  deg.  6  min. 
Isl.  lat.  50-50. 
Louvain  1 
Vilvordea  S  in  ihe  middle. 
Landen  3 

2.  ANTWERP;  and,  3.  M  ALINES,  are  provinces  Inde- 

pendant  of  Brabant,  though  furrounded  by  it,  and  fubjeft  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

4.    Province  of  L  I  M  B  U  R  G,  S.  E. 

'Limburg,  E.  Ion.  6-5.  N.  lat. 

50-37- 

the 


Chief  towns 


fubjcfl  to 
Dutch. 


fubjed  to  Auftria. 

LJaiein 

Fauquemont,  or 
^  VaJkcnburg 

of  L  U  X  E  M  B  U  R  G. 

Chief  towns. 
)  Luxemburg,  E.  Ion.  6-8. 
N.  lat.  49-45. 
1  {  Thionville  7  q 
S  I  Montmedy  J 
Province  of  N  A  M  U  R,  in  the  middle,  fubjeJl  to  AuHrla. 

1  r  Namur,  on  the  Sambre  and  Macfe, 
Chief  towns        '  i  <     E.  k-n.  4-50.  N.  lat.  50-30. 

\  /  Charlerov  on  the  Sambre. 


5.  Province 
Subdivifions. 
Auftrian  Luxemburg   

French  Luxemburg   

6 


7.  Province 
Subdivifions. 


^  II  A  I  N  A  U  L  T. 

Chief  towns, 

3-33- 


Auftrian  Hainault 


French  Hainault     — — 


8. 


Subjcft  to  France 


Mons,  E.  Ion. 

N.  lat.  50-30 
Acth 
^  Enguien 
Valenciennes 
Bouchain 
Conde 
Landrecy 

Province  of  C  A  M  B  R  E  S  I  S 


in  the 
"  middle 


S.  W. 


1  r  Cambray,  E.  of  Arras,  E 
>]     3-15-    N.  lat.  50-15. 
3  i  Crevecour,  S.  of  Cambray. 


E.  Ion. 


9.    Province  of  A  R  T  O  I  S. 


Subjed  to  France  — — 


f  Arras,  S.  W.  on  the  Scarpe, 
I     E.  Ion.  2-5.  N.  lat.  50-20. 
I  St.  Omer,  E.  of  Boulogne 
y{  Aire,  S.  of  St.  Omer 

St.  Venant,  E.  of  Aire 
I  I  Bethune,  S.  E.  of  Aire 
I   LTerouen,  S.  of  St.  Omer. 
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Province  of  FLANDERS. 


lO. 

Subdivilions. 


Dutch  Flanders 


Chief  towns. 

Sluys,  N. 
Axel,  N. 
Hulft,  N. 
_  Sas  van  Ghent,  N. 


Auftrian  Flanders 


French  Flanders 


'Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt,  E« 

3-36.  N.  lat.  51. 
Bruges  J 

Oftend    >  N.  W.  near  the  fea- 
Newport  j 
Oudenard  on  the  Scheld. 
Courtray  1       ,1    t  • 
Dixmude  |  ™ 
Ypres,  N.  of  Lifle 
Tournay  on  the  Scheld 
Menin  on  the  Lis. 
'"Lifle,  W,  of  Tournay 
Dunkirk,  on    the  coafl   E.  of 

Calais 
Douay,  W.  of  Arras 
Mardike,  W.  of  Dunkirk 
I  I  St.  Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennes 
J  I^Giavelln,  E.  of  Calais. 


Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  Brabant,  and 
upon  the  coaft  of  Flanders,  is  bad ;  that  in  the  interior  parts 
is  more  healthful,  and  the  feafons  more  fettled,  both  in  winter 
and  fummcr,  than  they  are  in  England.  The  foil  and  its  pro- 
duce are  rich,  cfpecially  in  corn  and  fruits.  They  have 
abundance  of  pafturc  ;  and  Flanders  itfelf  has  been  reckoned 
the  granary  of  France  and  Germany,  and  fometimes  of  Eng- 
land. The  moft  barren  parts  for  corn,  rear  far  more  profit^ 
able  crops  of  flax,  which  is  here  cultivited  to  great  perfc^^ion. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  by  the  culture, 
commerce,  and  inJuftry  of  the  inhabitants,  was  formerly  the 
richeft  and  moft  beautiful  fpot  in  Europe,  whether  we  regard 
the  variety  of  its  manufacSiures^  the  magnificence  and  riches 
df  its  cities,  the  amenity  of  its  roads  and  villages^  and  the 
fertility^  of  its  land.  If  it  has  fallen  off  in  later  times,  it  is 
owing  partly  to  the  negle(fl  of  its  government,  but  chiefly  to 
its  vicinity  to  England  and  FIolTand  ;  but  it  is  ftill  a  molt 
defirable  and  pleafant  country.  There  arc  few  or  no  moun- 
tains in  the  Netherlands  :  Flanders  is  a  fiat  country,  fcarcely 
a  fingle  hill  in  it.  Brabant,  and  the  reft  of  the  p/ovinccs, 
confift  of  little  hills  and  vallies,  woods,  inclofed  groundi, 
and  champaign  fi;'lds, 
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Rivers  and  canals.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maefe, 
Sambre,  Demer,  Dyle,  Nethe,  Geet,  Sanne,  Ruppel, 
Scheld,  Lis,  Scarpe,  Deule,  and  Dender.  The  principal 
canals  are  thofe  of  BrufTels,  Ghent,  and  Oftend. 

Metals  AND  MINERALS.]  Mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
and  brimftone,  are  found  in  Luxemburg,  Limburg,  and  Liege, 
as  are  fome  marble  quarries. 

Inhabitants,  population,  man- l  The  Flemings  (for 
NERs,  customs,  AND  DIVERSIONS,  j  fo  the  inhabitants 
of  Flanders  and  the  Auftrian  Low  Countries  are  generally  cal- 
led) are  thought  to  be  a  heavy,  blunt,  honeft  people  ;  but 
their  manners  are  fomewhat  indelicate.  Formerly  they  were 
known  to  fight  defperately  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  at  pre- 
fent  they  make  no  great  figure.  The  Auftrian  iMetherlands 
are  extremely  populous,  but  authors  differ  as  to  their  numbers. 
Perhaps  we  may  fix  them  at  a  medium  at  a  million  and  a  half. 
They  are  ignorant,,  and  fond  of  religious  exhibitions  and 
pageants.  Their  other  diverfions  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
peafants  of  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Dress  and  language.]  The  inhabitants  of  French 
Flanders  are  mere  Frenchmen  and  women  in  both  thefe  parti- 
culars. The  Flemings  on  the  frontiers  of  Holland  drefs 
like  the  Dutch  boors,  and  their  language  is  the  fame  ;  but 
the  better  fort  of  people  fpeak  French,  and  drefs  in  the  fame 
tafte. 

Religion.]    The  eftablifhed  religion  here  is  the  Roman- 
catholic  ;  but  proteftants,  and  other  fedts,  are  not  mokfted. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbifhoprics 
are  Cambray,  Maline  or  Mecklin  ;  the  biflioprics^  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Antwerp,  Arras,  Ypres,  Tournay,  St.  Omer, 
Namur,  and  Ruremonde. 

Learning,  learned  ")  The  focicty  of  Jefus  has  pro- 
MEN,  AND  artists,  j  duced  the  moft  learned  men  in 
the  Auftrian  Low  countries,  in  which  they  had  many  com- 
fortable fettlements,  which  are  now  upon  the  decline.  Works 
of  theology,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law,  Latin  poems  and 
play?,  are  their  chief  productions.  Strada  is  an  elegant  hifto- 
ri^n  and  poet.  The  Flemiln  painters  and  fculptors  have  great 
merit,  and  form  a  fchool  by  themfelves.  The  works  of  Rubens 
and  Vandyke  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  Flamingo,  or 
the  Flemings  models  for  heads,  particularly  thofe  of  children, 
have  never  yet  been  equalled  ;  and  the  Flemings  formerly  en- 
groftcd  tapeftry-weaving  to  themfelves. 

Universities.]    Louvain,  Douay,  and  St.  Omer, 
Antiquities  and  curiosities,   l     Some  Roman  mo- 
N  at  URAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,     i  numents  of  temples 
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and  other  buildings  are  to  be  found  in  thofe  provinces.  Many- 
curious  bells,  churches,  and  the  like,  ancient  and  modern^ 
are  alfo  found  here  ;  and  the  magnificent  old  edifices  of  every 
kind,  feen  through  all  their  cities,  give  evidences  of  their  for- 
mer grandeur. 

Cities.]  This  article  has  employed  feveral  large  volumes 
publifhed  by  different  authors,  but  in  times  when  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands  v^^ere  far  more  flourifhing  than  now.  The  walls 
of  Ghent,  formerly  the  capital  of  Flanders,  and  celebrated 
for  its  linen  and  woollen  manufactures,  contain  the  circuit  of 
ten  m.iles,  but  now  unoccupied,  and  great  part  of  it  in  a  man- 
ner a  void.  Bruges,  formerly  fo  noted  for  its  trade  and  manu- 
factures, but  above  all  for  its  fine  canals,  is  now  dwindled  to 
an  inconfiderable  place.  Oftend  is  now  no  more  than  a  con- 
venient harbour  for  traders  ;  and  Ypres,  a  ftrong  garrifon  town. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Charleroy  and  Namur,  which  lie  in 
the  Auflrian  Hainault. 

Louvain,  the  capital  of  the  Auftrian  Brsbant,  inflead  of 
its  flourifhing  manufacflories  and  places  of  trade,  now  contains 
pretty  gardens,  walks,  and  arbours.  BrufTels  retains  fomewhat 
of  its  antient  manufa6lories  ;  and  being  the  refidence  of  the 
governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Auflrian  Netherlands,  it  is  a  popu- 
lous, lively  place.  xA^ntwerp,  once  the  emporium  of  the  Eu- 
ropean continent,  is  now  reduced  to  be  a  tapeftry  and  thread 
lace-fhop,  with  the  houfes  of  fome  bankers,  jewellers,  and 
painters  adjoining.  One  of  the  firft  exploits  of  the  Dutch, 
foon  after  they  threw  off  the  Spanifii  yoke,  was  to  ruin  at  once 
the  commerce  of  Antwerp,  by  finking  vefTels,  loaded  vAth  ftone, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Schcld  ;  thus  fhutting  up  for  ever,  the 
entrance  of  that  river  to  fhips  of  burden.  This  was  the 
more  cruel  as  the  people  of  Antwerp  had  been  their  friends  and 
fellow  fufFerers  in  the  caufe  of  liberty. 

It  may  be  obferved  here,  that  every  gentleman's  houfe  is  a 
cafile  or  chateau  ;  and  that  there  are  more  ftrong  towns  in  the 
Netherlands  than  in  all  the  reft  of  Europe  ;  but  fmce  the  de- 
cline of  their  trade,  by  the  rife  of  the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  thefe 
towns  are  confiderably  diminifhed  in  fize,  and  v/hole  ftreets, 
particularly  in  Antwerp,  are  in  appearance  uninhabited.  In 
the  Netherlands,  provifions  are  extremely  good  and  cheap.  A 
ftranger  may  dine  in  Bruflels  on  feven  or  eight  difhes  of  meat 
for  lefs  than  a  fhilling  Englifh.  Travelling  is  fafe,  reafonable 
and  delightful  in  this  luxurious  country.  The  roads  are  gene- 
rally a  broad  caufeway,  and  run  for  fome  m.iles  in  a  ftraight 
line,  till  they  terminate  with  the  view  of  fgme  noble  build- 
ings, 
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Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  chief  manufac-- 
tures  of  the  French  and  Auftrian  Netherlands,  are  their  beau- 
tiful linens  and  laces ;  in  which,  notwithftanding  the  boalled 
improvements  of  their  neighbours,  they  are  yet  unrivalled,  par- 
ticularly in  that  fpecies  called  cambricks,  from  Cambray,  the 
chief  place  of  its  manufa6ture.  Thefe  masiufa(Slures  form  the 
principal  article  of  their  commerce. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Auftrian  Ne- 
therlands are  {till  confidered  as  a  circle  of  the  empire,  of  which 
the  archducal  hoiife,  as  being  fovereign  of  the  whole,  is  the 
fole  dire6lor  and  fummoning  prince.  This  circle  contributes 
its  fliare  to  the  impofts  of  the  empire,  and  fends  an  envoy  to. 
the  diet,  but  is  not  fubjedt  to  the  judicatories  of  the  empire. 
It  is  under  a  governor-general,  appointed  by  the  court  of 
Vienna,  who,  at  prefent,  is  his  ferene  highnefs  prince  Charles 
of  Lorrain,  brother  to  the  late,  and  uncle  to  the  prefent  em- 
peror. The  face  of  an  afiembly,  or  parliament,  for  each  pro- 
vince, is  ftiil  kept  up,  and  confifts  of  the  clergy,  nobility, 
and  deputies  of  towns,  who  meet  at  Bruflels.  Each  province 
claiiris  p  rticuhir  privileges,  but  they  are  of  very  little  effect  ; 
and  the  governor  fcldom  or  never  finds  any  refiftance  to  the 
will  of  his  court.  Every  province  has  a  particular  governor, 
fubje6t  to  the  regent  ;  and  caufes  are  here  decided  according  to 
the  civil  and  canon  lav/. 

Revenues,]  Thefe  rife  from  the  demefne  lands  and  cuf- 
toms  ;  but  fo  much  is  the  trade  of  the  Auflrian  Flanders  now 
reduced,  that  they  are  faid  not  to  defray  thccxpence  of  their 
government.  The  French  Netherlands  bring  in  a  confidcrable 
revenue  to  the  crown. 

Military  strength.]  The  troops  maintained  here  by 
the  emprcfs-queen  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  frontier  garri- 
fons.  Though  by  the  barrier  treaty,  the  Auftrians  were  obli- 
ged to  maintain  three-fifths  of  thofc  garrifons,  and  the  Dutch 
two,  yet  both  of  them  are  m.ifcrably  deficient  in  their  quotas, 
the  v.'hole  requiring  at  leaft  30.000  men,  and  in  time  of  war 
above  io,ooo  more. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  Flanders  are,  or,  a  lion  fable,  and 
languid  gules. 

History.]  The  feventeen  provinces,  and  that  part  of 
Germany  which  lies  weft  of  the  Rhine,  was  called  Belgicse 
Galli^e  by  the  Romans.  Upon  the  decline  of  that  empire^ 
the  Goths,  and  other  northern  people,  pofTelTed  themfclves  of 
thefe  provinces  firft,  as  they  palTed  through  them  in  their  way 
to  Francs,  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  and  after 
being  erecled  into  fmall  governments,  the  heads  of  which  v/eie 
defpotic  v/ithin  their  ov/n  (dominions,  they  v/ere  fwallowed  up 
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by  the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  the  heir 
of  that  family,  ranked  them  as  part  of  the  empire,  under  the 
title  of  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  The  tyranny  of  his  fon  Philip, 
who  fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  made  the  inhabitants  at- 
tempt to  throv/  oft  his  yoke,  which  occafioned  a  general  infur- 
redtion.  The  counts  Hoorn,  Egmont,  and  the  prince  of 
Orange,  appearing  at  the  head  of  it,  and  Luther's  reformation 
gaining  ground  about  the  fame  time  in  the  Netherlands,  his 
difciples  joined  the  malecontents.  Whereupon  king  Philip 
introduced  a  kind  of  inquifition,  in  order  to  fupprefs  them, 
and  many  thoufands  were  put  to  death  by  that  court,  befides 
thofe  that  perifhed  by  the  fword.  Count  Hoorn  and  count 
Egmont  were  taken  and  beheaded  ;  but  the  prince  of  Orange, 
whom  they  elected  to  be  their  ftadtholder,  retiring  into  Hol- 
land, that  and  the  adjacent  provinces  entered  into  a  treaty  for 
their  mutual  defence,  at  Utrecht,  in  the  year  1579.  And 
though  thefe  revolters  at  firft  were  fo  defpicable  as  to  be  termed 
Beggars  by  their  tyrants,  their  perfeverancc  and  courage  was 
fuch,  under  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  the  aiiiftance  afforded 
them  by  queen  Elizabeth,  both  in  troops  and  money,  that  they 
forced  the  crown  of  Spain  at  laft  to  declare  them  a  free  people, 
about  the  year  1609  ;  and  afterwards  they  were  acknowledged 
by  all  Europe  to  he  an  independant  ftate,  under  the  title  of 
TbeUnited  Provinces.  When  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which  for 
fome  ages  ruled  over  Germany,  Spain,  and  part  of  Italy, 
with  which  they  afterwards  continued  to  carry  on  bloody  wars, 
was  become  no  longer  formidable,  and  when  the  public  jealoufy 
was  directed  againlt  that  of  Bouibon,  which  was  favoured  by 
the  government  of  Holland,  who  had  difpofl'e fled  the  prince  of 
Orange  of  the  fladtholderfhip,  the  fpirit  of  the  people  was 
fuch,  that  they  revived  it  in  the  perfon  of  the  prince,  who 
was  afterwards  William  HI.  king  of  Great-Britain  ;  and 
during  his  reign,  and  that  of  queen  Anne,  they  were  princi- 
pals in  the  grand  confederacy  againft  Lewis  XIV.  king  of 
France.  By  their  fea  wars  with  England,  under  Cromwell, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  they  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  formidable  naval  power ;  but,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, their  military  virtue  is  on  the  decline.  The  Spaniards 
remained  poflefled  of  the  other  ten  provinces,  or,  as  tlicy  are 
termed,  the  Low  Countries,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough, 
general  of  the  allies,  gained  the  memorable  victory  of  Ramilies, 
in  the  year  1706.  After  which,  Bruflels,  the  capital,  and 
great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  acknowledged  Charles  VI.  after- 
wards emperor  of  Germany,  their  fovcreign  ;  and  his  daughter, 
the  emprefs  queen,  remained  pofiefTed  of  them  until  the  war 
of  1741,  when  the  French  made  an  entire  conqueft  of  them, 
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except  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg  ;  and  the  places 
retained  by  the  French,  by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
the  year  1748,  may  be  feen  in  the  preceding  general  table  of 
divifions. 


GERMANY. 

Situation  And  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  600    7  r  5  and  19  eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  500    j  |  45  and  55  north  latitude. 

'  Boundaries.]  r  ■  ^  HE  empire  of  Germany,  properly  fo 
f  called,  is  bounded  by  the  German 
ocean,  Denmark,  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  north  ;  by  Poland 
and  Hungary,  including  Bohemia,  on  the  eaft  5  by  Switzer- 
land and  the  Alps,  which  divides  it  from  Italy,  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  by  the  dominions  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  on 
the  weft,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  Rhine,  Mofelle, 
and  the  Maes. 

Grand  divisions.]  The  divifions  of  Germany,  as  laid 
down  even  by  modern  writers,  are  various  and  uncertain.  I 
ihall  therefore  fticic  to  thofe  that  are  moft  generally  received. 
Germany  formerly  was  divided  into  the  Upper,  or  fouthern, 
and  the  Lower,  or  northern.  The  emperor  Maximilian,  pre- 
deceflbr  and  grandfather  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  divided 
it  into  ten  great  circles;  and  the  divifion  was  confirmed  in  the 
diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1552;  but  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  or 
the  feventeen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  being  now 
detached  from  the  empire,  we  are  to  confine  ourfelves  to  nine 
of  thofe  divifions,  as  they  now  fubfift. 

Whereof  three  are  in  the  north,  three  in  the  middle^  and 
three  in  the  fouth. 

f  Upper  Saxony 

The  "northern  circles       .  ■  <  Lower  Saxony 

[  Weftphalia 
C  Upper  Rhine 

The  circles  in  the  middle       «  —       <  Lower  Rhine 

^  Franconia 
r  Aullria 

The  fouthern  circles  <  •  —       <  Bavaria 

(_  Swabia, 

I.    Upper  SAXONY  Circle. 
Piviiions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

.     .   f  Pruflian  Pomerania,  N.  E.   f  Stetin,  E.  Ion.  14-cO, 

]       N.lat.  53-30. 
the  North    ^  5^^^.^  Vommnh,  N.  W.  L  Stralfund 
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Divifions.  Subdivifions, 
Brandenburg  in  the  middle,  1  Altmark,  weft 
fubjed  to  its  own  eledor  J-  Middl 
the  king  of  Pruffia.  3  Newark,  eafl: 

r  Duchy  of  Saxony,  N. 


Saxony,  Proper,  in  the 
fouth,  fubjeft  to  its< 
own  eleftor. 


Lufatia,  marq.  eafl. 
Mifnia,  marq.  fouth 


Thuringia,  langr.  vvefl 

r 


The  dutchies  of  ^ 


Saxe  Meiningen  ■ 
Saxe  Zeits  ■ 
Saxe  Aitenburg,  S.  E. 
Saxe  Weimer,  weft  — 

Saxe  Gotha,  weft   

Saxe  Eifnach,  S.  W.  — 
Saxe  Saalfield   
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Chief  towns. 
Stendel 

Berlin,  Potfdam 
Francfort,  Cuftrin. 
Wittenburgh 
Bantzen,  Gorlits 
Drefden,  E.lon.  13-36, 

N.  Lat.  51. 
Miifein. 

Erfurtt,  fabje<5l  to  the 
eleftor  of  Mentz. 
f  Meiningen 
Zeits 


^  ^  I  Aitenburg 
y^''^^  Weimer 
-  '  Gotha 
Eifnach 


L  Saalfield. 


r  Schwartfburg,  W.  1  Sabjed  to  their  f  Schwartfburg 
The  counties  of  <  Belchingen,  N.     >    refpeftive     <  Belchingea 
(  Mansfield,  N.      J     counts         I  Mansfield, 
r  Hall,  middle,  fubje£l  to  Prufiia  1  f  Hall 
The  dutchies  of  <  Saxe  Naumberg,  fubjedl  to  its  J-  -J  Naumburg, 
own  duke 

j  jStolbero: 


The  counties  of 


SStolbcrg,  north-weft  — 
Hohenilein,  weft   —  — 


Principality  of 
Bilhopric  of  — 


Anhalt,  north 
Saxe  Hall,  weft 


Northhaufen 
VDeffau,  Zerbft 
I  Bernberg,  Kothen, 
Hall 

I  Plowen. 


Putchy  of 


Voigtland,  fouth,  fubjeft  to 
eieftor  of  Saxony   


2.  Lower. 
f  Holftein  Proper,  N. 


SAXONY  Circle. 

f  i  ^"o  6.  fKeil,  fubjea:  to  Holftein 
I  n  S  ^  2  Gottorp 
Holftein  D.  I  Ditmarfh,  weft        !  S^-^  o  I  Meldorp  7  fubjea  to 
north    of    ^  Stormaria,  fouth     ^  -g  |     ^  ^  Glucftat  j"  Denmark, 
the  Elbe     I  Hamburgh,  a  fove-  I       ^  JJ'S     Hamburg,  E.  L.  10-35. 

I     reign  Sate  I     -if*^  2  j  N.  L.  54.  an  im.perial  city 

[^Wagerland,  eaft       Lc2  6  L^ubec,  an  imperial  city. 

Lawenburg  Putchy,  north  of  the  Elbe, 

Hanover   

D.  Brunfwic 


fubjed:  to  |^  Lawenburg. 


Subje£l  to  the  duke 
of  Brunfwick 
Wolfembuttle, 


Proper 
D.  Wolfem.buttle 
C.  Pvheinftcin,  fouth 
^C.  Blachciiberg 


f  BrunfwicjE.L.  10^30. 
N.  Lat.  52-30. 

Wolfembuttle 
Rheinftein 
Blackenburg 

Subje^l 
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Divifions. 
Subject  to  the  elec- 
tor of  Hanover, 
king    of  Great 
Britain. 

Lunenburg  D.  fub 
to  Hanover. 


Subdivifions. 
D.  Calenburg 


D.  Grubbenhagen  — 
Gottengen  — 

of  Lunenburg  Proper 
Zell  — 


p. 


Chief  towns, 
r  Hanover 


Bremen  D.  and  Verden  D.  fub.  to 
Hanover,  north  •  


Mecklenb 
Duchy  — 


north,  fubjefl 


K  Swer 
to  its  duke  ■ 
Guilrow,  north,  fubjed 
to  its  duke  ■ 
Hildeftieim  biftiopric,  in  the  middle,  fub- 

je£l  to  its  bilhop  >    

Magdeburg  duchy,  fouth-eall,  fubjedt  to  the 

king  of  Pruiha    '  —  

HaiberiUt  duchy,  fubjecl  to  Pruffia, 
fouth-eait  •    


Grubbenhagen 
L  Gottengen 
' Lunenburg 
Zell,  E.  Ion.  lo. 
N.  lat.  32-52. 
Bremen,  E.  Ion.  9.  N.  lat.  53-30, 

an  imperial  city. 
Verden 

Swerin,  E.  Ion.  1 1-30 

N.  lat.  54. 
Guilrow. 


I 


n. 

1 


Hildeflieim, 
;     rial  city. 

I  Magdeburg. 
I  <;  Halberftat. 


an  impe- 


3" 


North 
Divifion 


J  Olde 
j  DcliT 
1  Hove 


I  I 


WESTPHALIA  Circle 
f  Ernbden,  C.   or  Eaft  Friefland, 
i     fubjecl  to  the  king  of  Pruflia 
Oldenburg,  C.  ?  fub.  to  the  king 
monhurft     3    of  Denmark 
oye  7  fubjefl   to  Ha- 

LDicphoIt  3  nover 

Muniler  B.  fubjedl  to  its  bi/hop 


Weilern 
Divifion 


Middle 
Divifion 


Paderborn  B.  fubjeft  to  its  bilhop 

Ofnaburg  B.  fubjtfcl  to  its  bilhop 

Lippe,  C.  fub.  I'j  its  own  count 

Minden  D.       if  r  u  *    tj  rr 
r)  r>  t  f^b.  to  Pruifia 

Ravcniburg  C.  3 

WcftphaliaD.  fub.  to  the  elector 

of  Cologn   

Tecklenburg  C.  1  fubjecl  to  their 
Ritberg  C.         ^  refpe£live 
.Schawenburg  C.  3  counts 
"Cleves  D,  fubjedl  to  the  king  of 

Pruffia   •      .  ■ 

Berg.  D.    7  fubjecl  to  the  eleclor 
Juliers  D.  3  Palatine 
Mark  C.  fubjecl  to  Pruffia 
Liege  B.  fubjedl  ^o  its  own  bifhop 


Bentheim  C.  fubjefl  to  Hanover 
LStcinfort  C»  fubjecl  to  its  count 


pEmbden,  an  imperial 
'  city 
Oldenburgh 
Delmonhurll 
I  iHoye 
j  i^Diepholt. 
^   rMuniler,  E.lon. 
I   I     N.  iat.  52. 
Paderborn 
Ofnaburg 
Lippe,  Pyrmont 
Minden 


7-10. 


Ravenfburg 
Arenlburg 


Tecklenburg 
Ritberg 
^Schawenburg 
^Cleef,  E.  Ion. 
N.  lat.  51-40. 
Duffeldorf 
Juliers  Aix 
Ham 

Liege,  E.  Ion.  5 
N.  lat.  50-40. 
Huy 

Bentheim 
^Steinfort. 


36. 


Divlfions. 


He/Te 


! 


G    E   R   M  A 

4.    Upper  RHINE 
Subdivifions. 
Heffe  Caflel,  landg.  N.   


landg.  N.  — 


N  y; 

Circle. 


59 


Chief  towns. 
Cafiel,  E.  Ion.  9-20. 
N.  lat.  51-20. 


nMarpurg 
Darmftadt 


Counties 
in  the 
Wetteraw 
fouth. 


i  HefTe  Wanfried  - 
f  Nafiau  Dillenburg 

INafTau  Diets 
NafTau  Hadamar 
Naflau  Kerberg 
I  Naffau  Siegen 
^  Naflau  Idftein 
Naflau  Weilburg 
Nafiau  Wifl)aden 
Nafiau  Blelfteid 
Nafi^au  Otweiler 
^Nafiau  Ufingen 


•J 


v5  O 


Hefie  Marpurg, 
_  Hefie  Darmfladt,  landg. 
Each  of  the  above  fubdivifions  are  fubjeft  to  their  refpeclive  landgraves. 
HeflTe  Hoberg  • 
Hefie  Rhinefield 

'Wonfield 
Dillenburg 
Diets 
Hadamar 
Kerberg 
Siegen 
Idftein 
Weilburg 
Wifljaden 
Bielfteid 
Otweiler 
LUfingen 
1  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
—     E.  Ion.  8-30.  N.  lat. 
J  50-10.  an  imperial  city. 
County  of  Erpach,  fubjecl  to  its  own  count  —  Erpach  eaft. 

u-n      -re-         r       ■     a  .  S  Spire  on   the  Rhine,  aa 

Bifliopnc  of  Spire,  a  fovercign  flate  ^     imperial  city 

Duchy  of  Zwebruggen,  or  Deuxponts,  fubjefl  I  Qeuxponts  in  the  Palat. 

to  tiie  duke  of  Deuxponts   —    —    —     j  ^ 
pounty  of  Catzenelbogen,  fubje^t  to  HeflTe  [  Catzenelbogen    on  the 


o  o 


Territory  of  Frankfort,  a 


fovereign  flate 


Cafi'd 


(  Lhon. 


"Waldec,  fubjeft  to  its  own  count 
Solms,  fubjecl  to  its  own  count 
Hanau,  fubjeft  to  Hefi'e  Cafiel  — 
Eyfenberg,  fub.  to  its  own  count 

Counties  of  ^  Soyn     ■  •    

Wied       


Wetgenflein 

Haizfield 

Wellerbere 


Abby  of  Fuld,  fubjedl  to  its  abbot 
Hirchfield  —  fubjed  to  Hefib  Cafiel 


fWalde? 

Sohns 

Kanau 

Ey  fen  berg 

,  Sayn 

Wied 

Witgenftein 

Hatzfield 

Wefterberg. 

■  Fuld. 

Hirchfield. 

5.    Lower  RHINE  Circle. 


Divifions.  Chief  towns. 

Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  on  both  "j  f  Heidelburg  on  the  Neckar,  E.  Ion. 
fid^s  fhat  river,  «fubjed  to  the  I  \     8-40^.  N.  lat.  49-20. 
eleaor  Palatin?  f  j  PhillifiDurg,  Manheim,  and  Fran- 

!  L    kendal  on  the  Rhine. 
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'ArchbifliopriGS 

and 

Eedorates  of 


Mentz 


DIviflons*  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

pCologa  .g         ('Cologne,   on    the  Rhoi??, 

1-5^,1    E.  Ion.  6-40.  N.  lat.  50-50. 
V  2  'eg  §  1'  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine. 
J  ^  J^cg  j  Mentz,  on  the  Rhine,  AC- 
I  IE^'H  'S  !     chafFenburg,  on  the  Maine. 
J  ^         LTriers,  on  the  Mofelle. 

Worms,  on  the  Rhine,  aa 
imperial  city» 

Bachy  of  Simmeren,  fub.  to  its  own  duke  —  Simmeren. 

f  Rhinegraveftein  ■    "|   f  Rhinegraveflein 

j  Meurs,  fubj.  to  Pruffia   —    |   j  Meurs 

rf>     ^      c  3  Veldenti,  fubj.  to  the  eledor  v  J  Veldents 
f  aunties  of  ^     p^j^^^^^    L    _    _  >< 


LTriers 

Jifhoprle  of  Worms,  a  fovereign  Hate 


-{ 


j  Spanheim 
LLeymingen  


I  I  Creutznach 
J  LLeymingen- 


6.  FRANCONIA  Circle. 


Divi/ions. 
f  Wurtfburg,  W. 
Bifhoprics  of  <  Bemberg,  N. 

tAichftat,  S. 
f  Cullenback, 
Marquifatesofc  north-eaft 
tOnfpach,  S. 

Subdivifions. 
Princlpalitvof  Henneburgh,  N. 


Snbjedl  to  their  re- 
fpeftive  biftiops. 


"1  fsubjeft  to  their  re- 
[  I   fpedtive  margraves 


Chief  towns, 
rtlburg 
mberg 
hftat. 
lien- 
back 
fpach. 
Chief  towns. 
Henneburgh 
Coberg 

Hilburo-haufen 


v^nier 

1  rwui 

)"{  Bern 
J  LAicl 
1  rCulle 
W  back 
J  LOnfp 


Duchy  of  Coberg,  N.  fubj.  to  its  duke   

Duchy  of  Hilburghaufen,  fubj.  to  its  duke 
Burgravate  of  Nuremburg,    S.  E.  an  independent  7  Nuremburg,  an 
ftate  i— - —    —  3   imperial  city. 

'^Mer7ntheiL':i.W.  "LflZl"'"""  "J!^' }  Mergentheixn. 

pReineck,  W.  ■  pReineck 

IBareith,  E.  fub.  to  its  own  margrave  '    '  Bareith 
Papenheim,  S.  fub.  to  its  own  count  Papenheim 
..'^       1  Wertheim,  W.  ■  !   !  Wertheim 

Counties  of  ^    H  caffel 

ISchwartzenburgh,  fubjed  to  its  own     |  Schwartzenburg 
,     count  ■   — 

^  LHolach,  S.  W.   


middle 
J  LHolach. 


7.  AUSTRIA  Circle. 


The  whole  circle  belongs  to  the  emprefs  queen  of  Hungary. 
Divifion.  Chief  town. 

f Vienna,  E.  Ion.  16-20. 
Archduchy  of  Auftria  Proper  —        N.  lat.  48-20.  Lints  Ens, 
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Diviiion.  Chief  towiis. 


fStira  and  CiHey,  C.  * 
Carinthia  — 
Carniola    —    —  > 
Goritia    —  — 

Couiity  of  Tyrol_  —  —  — _  Iiifpruck  ']  S.  W.  on  the 
Biilioprics 


Gratz,  CiUey,  S.  E. 
Glagenfurt,  Lavemund,  S.  E. 
Laubach,    Zerknits,  Txieile, 

St.  Veits,  S.  E. 
Gorits,  S.  E, 


Tyrol      —      —       —      Iiifpruck  ')  S.  W.    on  tlie 
r  j  Brixen     —       —  |  f  Brixen       y  confines  of  Italy 
°    l  Trent      —     —    i  { Trent      J  and  SwitaerlaiL(L 


8.  BAVARIA  Circle. 

Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

T  f  Munich,  E.  Ion.  11-32. 

Duchy    of    Bavaria  j  j     N.  lat.  48-5.  Landlhtit, 

Proper,  on  the  Danube     g^^^j^^c^     the  ^"S^^^ro^''.n?''--,'^T- 

Veleaor  of  Ba-^  wert,  [Ratiibon]  N.  an  ixn- 
'      .  j     penal  city. 

Palatinate  of  Bavaria    j  ^^"^  Amberg,  [SultfbachJN..  ofthe 

!  !     Danube,  fubjed  to  theelec- 

J  L    tor  Palatine. 

Freifiingen,  fubjedl  to  its  bifliop    Freiffingen 

Bifhopric  of  Paffau,  fubjeft  to  its  own  7  p^^^  ^ 

oilnop  •   3 

Duchy  of  Neuberg,  fubj.  to  the  eleftor  7   -nt    t,       ixr  i 
Palatine   j   Neuberg,  W.  on  the  Danube*, 

Archbifliop  of  Saltfburg,  fubjed  to  its  7   c  un.        c  -c  tt  n 
own  archbilhop       ^  _    i  ^^^'^^^S^  S.  E.  Halxen. 

9.  SWABIA  Circle. 
Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

DuchyofWurtemburg,  fub.  to  the  ?  ^'"'^ard,  E   Ion.  9.      T  O,^  ^ 

Marqui-  5  Baden  Baden  f;"  j  B^denBomUchl  O"'  « 

fates1,f    jBadenDoudach  tf"- J  Baden  WeiUerJ 

Bifl,opncofAugfl.„rg,  fubjea  to  -  own  rAugfi-u^^l^  anj^^^^^^^^ 
bifcop    ■  1    near  the  Danube. 

rr«    .        cm         r       •     a  j  Ulm,  on  the  Danube,  an  im- 

Terntory  of  Ulm,  a  fovereign  itate  |     peral  city 

Bifhopric  of  Conflance,  fubjecl  to  its  ov/n  C  Conilance,   on  the  lake  of 

bifhop  under  the  houieof  Auilrla  (_  ConiUn.ce, 

Princi  a  V  Mindelheim  ^  Subjed  to  f  Mindelheim,  S.  of  Augfbiirg. 
lities'of^'  I  r  ^^^^^  refpec-  <  Furflenburg,  S. 

^        (_  HohenzoHernJ  live  princes.     Hohenzollern,  S. 
fOeting        —       —         ("Oeting,  eaft 
Coualies  of  ^  Koningfeck  — -     —       -(  Koneckfeck,  footh-eaft 
LHohcftiithburg  — -<        LGeraund,  north 
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Baronies  of 


Abbies  of 


:  Waldburg 
Limpurg 
Kempten 
Kuchaw 
Lindaw 


Imperial  cities.  Or  fovereign  ftates 


Subjeia  to  the 
houfe  of  Au-< 
ftria 


Black  foreft,  N.  W. 

Rhinefield  C. 
Marquifate  of  Eurgaw 
Territory  qf  Brifgow, 

on  the  Rhine  — * 


7  Waldburg,  fouth-eafi 
^Limpurg,  north. 

! Kempten,  on  the  Iller 
Buchaw,  S.  of  the  Danube 
Lindaw,  on  the  lake  of  Con- 
ftance,  imperial  cities. 
Nordlingen,  north  of  the  Da- 
nube 

Memminghen,  eaft 
Rotwell,  on  the  Neckar,  and 
many  more. 

I  Rhinefield  and  LaufFenburg 

— Burgaw,  eaft. 

I  Friburgh  and  Brifac^ 


Name.]  Great  part  of  modern  Germany  lay  in  antient 
Gaul,  as  I  have  already  mentioned;  and  the  word  Germany 
is  of  itfelf  but  modern.  Many  fanciful  derivations  have  been 
given  of  the  word  ;  the  moft  probable  is,  that  it  is  compounded 
of  Ger,  or  Gar^  and  Mfin  ;  which,  in  the  ancient  Celtic, 
fignifies  a  warlike  man.  The  Germans^  however,  went  by 
various  other  names,  fuch  as  Allemanni,  Teutones  ;  which 
lafl  is  faid  to  have  been  their  moll  ancient  defignation  ;  and  the 
Germans  themfelves  call  their  country  Teuchland, 

Climate,  seasons,  and  soil.]  The  climate  of  Ger-* 
many,  as  in  all  large  tra6ls  of  country,  differs  greatly,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  fituation,  north,  eaff,  fouth,  and  weft, 
but  according  to  the  improvement  of  the  foil,  which  has  a  vaft 
effect  upon  the  climate.  The  moft  mild  and  fettled  weather 
is  found  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  at  an  equal  diftance  from 
the  fca  and  the  Alps.  In  the  north  it  is  fliarp  ;  towards  the 
fouth  it  is  more  temperate. 

The  foil  of  Germany  is  not  improved  to  the  full  by  culture,  . 
and  therefore  in  many  places  it  is  bare  and  fterile,  though  in 
others  it  is  furprizingly  fruitful.    Agriculture,  however,  is  - 
daily  improving,  which  muft  necelTarily  change  the  moft  bar- 
ren parts  of  Germany  greatly  to  their  advantage.    The  reafons 
vary  as  much  as  the  foil.    In  the  fouth  and  weftern  parts  they 
are  more  regular  than  thofe  that  lie  near  the  fea,  or  that  abound  . 
with  lakes  and  rivers.    The  north  wind  and  the  eaftern  blafts 
are  unfavourable  to  vegetation.    Upon  the  v.'hole,  there  is  no  ^ 
great  difference  between  the  feafons  of  Germany  and  thofe  of.. 
Great- Britain. 

MqUiNTAiNS.]    The  chief  mountains  of  Germany  are  the  ^ 
Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy,  and  thofe  which  feparate 

Saxony, 
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Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Moravia  from  Bohemia.  Many  other 
large  tra£ls  of  mountains,  hov^'ev^er,  are  found  in  different  parts 
of  the  empire. 

Forests.]  The  vaft  paffion  which  the  Germans  have  for 
hunting  the  w^ild  boar,  is  the  reafon  w^hy  perhaps  there  are 
more  v^oods  and  chafes  yet  ftanding  in  Germany  than  in  moft 
other  countries.  The  Heraynian  foreft,  w^hich  in  Casfar's  time 
was  nine  days  journey  in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth,  is  now  cut 
down  in  many  places,  or  parcelled  out  into  woods,  which  go 
by  particular  names.  Mod  of  the  woods  are  pine,  fir,  oak, 
and  beech.  There  is  a  vaft  number  of  forefts  of  lefs  note  in 
every  part  of  this  country  ;  almoft  every  count,  baron,  or 
gentleman,  having  a  chace  or  park  adorned  with  pleafure 
hou fes,  and  v,^ell  flocked  with  game,  viz.  deer,  of  which 
there  are  feven  or  eight  forts,  as  roebucks,  ftags.  Sec.  of  all 
fizes  and  colours,  and  many  of  a  vaft  growth  ;  plenty  of  hares, 
conies,  foxes,  bears,  wolves,  and  boars.  They  abound  fo 
much  alfo  with  wild  fowl,  that  in  many  places  the  peafants 
leave  them  and  venifon  for  their  ordinary  food. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  No  country  can  boaft  a  greater 
variety  of  noble  large  rivers  than  Germany.  At  their  head 
ftands  the  Danube  or  Donaw,  fo  called  from  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  current,  and  which  fome  pretend  to  be  naturally  the  fineft 
river  in  the  world.  Fro:Ti  Vienna  to  Belgrade  it  is  fo  broad, 
that,  in  the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Chriftians,  (hips  of 
war  have  been  engaged  on  it ;  and  its  conveniency  for  carriage 
to  all  the  countries  through  which  it  pafTes  is  inconceivable. 
Th^  Danube,  however,  contains  a  vaft  number  of  cataracts 
and  whirlpools  ;  its  ftream  is  rapid,  and  its  courfe,  without 
reckoning  turnings  or  windings,  is  computed  to  be  1620  miles. 
The  other  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Wefer, 
and  Mofelle. 

The  chief  lakes  of  Germany,  not  to  mention  many  inferior 
ones,  are  thcfe  of  Conftance  and  Bregentz.  Befides  thefe  are 
the  Chiemfee,  or  the  lake  of  Bavaria  ;  and  the  Zecknitzer-fee 
in  the  dutchy  of  Carniola,  whofe  waters  often  run  off  and 
return  again  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 

Befides  thofe  lakes  and  rivers,  in  feme  of  which  are  found 
pearls,  Germany  concains  large  noxious  bodies  of  ftanding 
water,  which  are  next  to  peftilential,  and  affli^f:  the  neigh- 
bouring natives  with  many  deplorable  diforders.. 

Mineral  v/aters  and  batks.]  Germany  is  faid  to 
contain  more  of  thofe  than  all  Europe  befides.  All  Europe 
has  heard  of  the  Spa  waters,  and  thofe  of  Pyrmont.  Thofe 
of  Aix  ia  Chapelie  are  frill  more  noted.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Emperor's  Bath,  and  the  Little  Bath,  and  the  fp rings 
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of  both  are  fo  hot,  that  they  let  them  cool  ten  or  twelve  hours 
before  they  ufe  them.  Each  of  thofe,  and  many  other  waters 
have  their  partizans  in  the  medical  faculty,  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  all  they  fay,  they  cure  difeafes  internal  and  cutaneous, 
either  by  drinking  or  bathing.  The  baths  and  medicinal  wa- 
ters of  Embs,  Wifbaden,  Schwalbach,  and  Wildungen,  like- 
wife  perform  their  wonders  in  almoft  all  difeafes.  The  mine- 
ral fprings  at  the  laft  mentioned  place  are  faid  to  intoxicate 
as  foon  as  wine,  and  therefore  they  are  inclofed.  Carlfbad 
and  Baden  baths  have  been  defcribed  and  recommended  by 
many  great  phyficians,  and  ufed  with  great  fuccefs  by  many 
royal  perfonages. 

After  all,  many  are  of  opinion  that  great  part  of  the  falutary 
virtues  afcribed  to  thefe  waters  is  owing  to  the  exercifcs  and 
amufements  of  the  patients.  It  is  the  intcrell  of  the  proprie- 
tors to  provide  for  both  ;  and  many  of  the  German  princes 
feel  the  benefit  of  the  many  elegant  and  polite  inftitutions  for 
the  diverfion  of  the  public.  The  neatnefs,  cleanlinefs,  and 
conveniency  of  the  places  of  public  refort  are  inconceivable  ; 
and  though  at  firft  they  are  attended  with  expence,  yet  they 
more  than  pay  themfelves  in  a  few  years  by  the  company  which 
crouds  to  them  from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  many  of  whom 
do  not  repair  thither  for  health,  but  for  amufement  and  con- 
verfation. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Germany  abounds  in  both. 
Bohemia,  and  many  places  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  other 
parts  of  Germany,  contain  mines  of  filver,  quickfilver,  cop- 
per, tin,  iron,  lead,  fulphur,  nitre,  and  vitriol.  Salt-f>etre, 
falt-mines,  and  falt-pits  are  found  in  Auftria,  Bavaria,  Silefia, 
and  the  Lower  Saxony  ;  as  are  carbuncles,  amethifts,  jafper, 
faphire,  agate,  alabafter,  feveral  forts  of  pearls,  turquois 
Itones,  and  the  finelt  of  rubies,  which  adorn  the  cabinets  of 
thegreateft  princes  and  virtuofi.  In  Bavaria,  Tirol,  and  Liege 
are  quarries  of  curious  marble,  flate,  chalk,  ochre,  red  lead, 
allum  and  bitumen  ;  befides  other  fofTils.  In  feveral  places 
are  dug  up  ftones,  which  to  a  ftrong  fancy  reprefent  different 
animals,  and  fometlmes  trees  of  the  human  form.  Many  of 
the  German  circles  furnifh  coal-pits,  and  the  terra  figiilata  of 
Mentz,  with  white,  yellow,  and  red  veins,  is  thought  to  be 
an  antidote  againft  poifon. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Thefe  differ 
in  Germany  very  little,  if  at  all,  from  the  countries  I  have 
already  defcribed  ;  but  naturalifts  are  of  opinion,  that  had  the 
Germans,  even  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  been  ac- 
quainted with  agriculture,  their  country  would  have  been  the 
moft  fruitful  of  any  in  Europe,    Even  in  its  prefenl,  what  we 
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may  t^ll  fude  flate,  provinons  are  more  cheap  and  plentiful  in 
Germany  than  in  any  other  country  perhaps  in  the  werid  ; 
witnefs  the  prodigious  armies  which  the  moft  uncultivated  part 
of  it  maintained  during  the  late  war,  while  many  of  the  richefl 
and  moft  fertile  provinces  remained  untouched. 

The  Rhenifh  and  the  Mofelle  wines  differ  from  thofe  of 
other  countries  in  a  peculiar  lightnefs  and  deterfive  qualities, 
more  fovereign  in  fome  difeafes  than  any  medicine. 

The  German  wild  boar  differs  in  colour  from  our  common 
hogs.  Their  flefli,  and  the  hams  made  of  it  is  preferred  by 
many,  even  to  thofe  of  Weitmoreland,  for  flavour  and  grain. 
The  glutton  of  Germany  is  faid  to  be  the  moft  voracious  of 
all  animals.  Its  prey  is  almoft  every  thing  that  has  life,  which 
it  can  mafter,  efpecially  birds,  hares,  rabbits,  goats,  and  fawns  ; 
whom  they  furprize  artfully  and  devour  greedily.  On  thefe 
the  glutton  feeds  fo  ravenoufly,  that  it  falls  into  a  kind  of  a 
torpid  ftate,  and  not  being  able  to  move  he  is  killed  by  the 
huntfmcn  ;  but  though  both  boars  and  wolves  will  kill  him  in 
that  condition,  they  will  not  eat  him.  His  colour  is  a  beau- 
tiful brown,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  red. 

(jermany  yields  abundance  of  excellent  heavy  horfes  ;  buf. 
their  oxen  and  flieep  are  not  comparable  to  thofe  of  England, 
probably  owing  to  the  want  of  fkill  in  feeding  and  rearing  them. 
Some  parts  of  Germany  are  remarkable  for  fine  larks,  and  great 
variety  of  finging  birds,  which  are  fent  to  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Population,  inhapitants,  manners,")  As  the  em- 
cusTOMs,  diversions,  AND  DRESS.  J  pirc  0*  Ger- 
many is  a  colledlion  of  feparate  ftates,  each  having  a  different 
government  and  police,  we  can  fay  little  v/ith  precifion  as  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but  if  they  are  fixed  at  twenty 
millions,  the  number  is  perhaps  not  exaggerated.  When 
the  landholders  become  better  acquaifitcd  with  agriculture  and 
cultivation,  population  muft  naturally  encreafe  among  them. 

The  Germans  in  their  perfons  are  tall,  fair,  and  ftrong 
built.  The  ladies  have  generally  fine  complexions  ^  and  fome 
of  them,  efpecially  in  Saxony,  have  all  the  delicacy  of  features 
•ad  fliape  that  are  fo  bewitching  in  fome  other  countries  j 
but  this  muft  be  underftood  of  the  higher  ranks. 

Both  men  and  women  afledt  rich  drelies,  which  in  fafhion 
are  the  fame  as  in  France  and  England  ;  but  the  better  fort  of 
men  are  exce/Hvely  fond  of  gold  and  filver  lace,  efpecially  if 
they  are  in  the  army.  The  ladies  at  the  principal  courts  differ 
not  much  in  their  drefs  from  the  French  and  Englifh,  only 
they  are  not  fo  exceffively  fond  of  paint,  as  the  former.  At 
fome  courts  they  appear  m  rich  furs,  and  all  of  them  are  loaded 
with  jewels,  if  they  can  obtam  them.  The  female  part  of  the 
burghers  familieSj  in  many  of  the  German  towns,  drefs  in  a 
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very  different  manner,  and  fome  of  them  inconceivably  fan- 
taftic,  as  may  be  lecn  in  many  prints  publifhed  in  books  of 
travels  ;  but  in  this  refpect  they  are  gradually  reforming,  and 
many  of  them  make  quite  a  different  appearance  in  their  drefs 
from  what  they  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  as  to  the  peafan- 
try  and  labourers,  they  drefs  as  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  ac- 
cording to  their  employments,  conveniency,  and  opulence. 
The  ftoves  made  ufe  of  in  Germany  are  the  fame  with  thofe 
already  mentioned,  in  the  northern  nations,  and  are  fometimcs 
made  portable,  fo  that  the  ladies  carry  them  to  church.  In 
Weftphalia,  and  many  other  parts  of  Germany,  they  fleep 
between  two  feather-beds,  with  fheets  ftitched  to  them,  which 
by  ufc  becomes  a  very  comfortable  practice.  The  moft  un- 
happy part  of  the  Germans  are  the  tenants  of  little  needy 
princes  ;  who  fqueeze  them  to  keep  up  their  own  grandeur  j 
t)ut  in  gencral^the  circumftances  of  the  commorv  people  are  far 
preferable  to  thofe  of  the  French.  ^ 

The  Germans  are  naturally  a  frank,  honeft,  hofpitable 
people,  free  from  artifice  and  difguife.  The  higher  orders  are 
ridiculoufly  proud  of  titles,  anceftry,  and  fhew.  The  Ger- 
mans, in  general,  are  thought  to  want  animation,  as  their  per- 
fons  promife  more  vigour  and  activity  than  they  commonly 
exert,  even  in  <he  field  of  battle.  But  when  commanded  by 
able  generals,  efpecially  the  Italians,  fuch  as  Montecucui-i 
and  prince  Eugene,  they  have  done  great  things,  both  againft 
the  Turks  and  the  French.  The  imperial  arms  have  feldoin 
made  any  remarkable  figure  againft  either  of  thofe  two  nations, 
or  againft  the  Swedes  or  Spaniards,  when  commanded  by  Ger- 
man generals.  This  poffibly  might  be  owing  to  the  arbitrary 
obftinacy  of  the  court  of  Vienna  for  in  the  two  lalt  wars  m 
the  Auftrians  exhibited  prodigies  of  military  valour  and  genius.  M 

Induftry,  application,  and  pcrfeverance,  arc  the  great  cha-  I 
racSteriftics  of  the  German  nation,  efpecially  the  mechanicnt  fl 
part  of  it.    Their  works  of  art  would  be  incredible  were  they  W 
not  vifible,  efpecially  in  watch  and  clock-making,  jewelry^ 
turnery,  fculpture,  drawing,  painting,  and  certain  kinds  of 
architecture,  fome  of  which  1  (hall  have  occafion  to  mention. 
The  Germans  have  been  charged  with  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking:,  and  perhaps  not  unjuftly,  owing  to  the  valt 
plenty  of  their  country  in  wine  and  provifions  of  every  kind. 
But  thofe  practices  feem  now  to  be  wearing  out.    At  the 
greateft  tables,  though  the  guefts  drink  pietty  freely  at  dinner, 
yet  the  repaft  is  commor.ly  fini filed  by  coffee,  after  three  or 
four  public  toafts  have  been  drank.    But  no  people  have  more 
feafting  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  birth-days. 

The  German  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much  honour^ 
thatafharper  in  other  countries,  efpecially  in  England,  meets- 
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with  more  credit  if  he  pretends  to  be  a  German^  rather  than 
of  2iny  other  nation. 

The  merchants  and  tradefmen  are  very  civil  and  obliging. 
All  the  fons  of  noblemen  inherit  their  fathers  titles,  which 
greatly  perplexes  the  heralds  and  genealogifts  of  that  country^ 
This  perhaps  is  one  of  the  reafons  why  the  German  hufbands 
are  not  quite  fo  complaifant  as  they  ought  otherwife  to  be  to 
their  ladies,  who  are  not  entitled  to  any  preeminence  at  the 
table  ;  nor  indeed  do  they  feem  to  affect  it,  being  far  from 
either  ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they  are  faid  to  be  fome- 
wh at  too  fond  of  gaming.  From  what  has  been  premifed,  it 
may  eafily  be  conceived,  that  many  of  the  German  nobility^ 
having  no  other  hereditary  eftate  than  a  high  founding  title^ 
leafily  enter  into  their  armies,  and  thofe  of  other  fovereigns. 
Their  fondnefs  for  title  is  attended  with  many  other  incon- 
veniencies.  Their  princes  think  that  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands,  though  it  may  treble  their  revenue,  is  below  their  atten- 
tion ;  and  that,  as  they  are  a  fpecies  of  beings  fuperior  to 
labourers  of  every  kind,  they  would  demean  themfelves  in 
being  concerned  in  the  improvement  of  their  grounds. 

The  domeftic  diverfions  of  the  Germans  are  the  fame  as  in 
England  ;  billiards,  cards,  dice,  fencing,  dancing,  and  the 
like.  In  fummer,  people  of  faftiion  repair  to  places  of  public 
refort,  and  drink  the  waters.  As  to  their  field  diverfions, 
befides  their  favourite  one  of  hunting,  they  have  bull  and  bear 
baiting,  and  the  like.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxu- 
rioufly,  a  great  part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in  feafting  and 
caroufmg  ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  fevcral  branches  of  the 
Danube  are  frozen  over,  and  the  ground  covered  with  fnow, 
the  ladies  take  their  recreation  in  fledges  of  different  fliapes, 
fuch  as  griffins,  tygers,  fwans,  fcollop-fhells,  &:c.  Here  the 
lady  fits,  drelTed  in  velvet  lined  with  rich  furs,  and  adorned 
with  laces  and  jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap ;  and 
the  fledge  is  drawn  by  one  horfe,  flag,  or  other  creature,  fet 
off  with  plumes  of  feathers,  ribbons,  and  bells.  As  this  diver- 
fion  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night-time,  fervants  ride  before  the 
fledge  with  torches,  and  a  gentleman  fitting  on  the  fledge  be- 
hind guides  the  horfe. 

Religion.]  This  is  a  copious  article,  but  I  fliall  confine 
myfelf  to  what  is  .moft  neceffary  to  be  known.  Before  the  re- 
formation introduced  by  Luther,  the  German  bifhops  were 
poffeffed  (as  indeed  many  of  them  are  at  this  day)  of  prodigious 
power  and  revenues,  and  were  the  tyrants  of  the  emperors  as 
well  as  the  people.  Their  ignorance  was  only  equalled  by  their 
fuperftition.  The  Bohemians  were  the  firll  who  had  an  idea 
of  reformation,  and  made  fo  glorious  a  itand  for  many  years 
againft  the  errors  of  Rome,  that  they  were  indulged  in  the 
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liberffy  of  taking  the  facrament  in  both  kinds,  and  other  ffee- 
doms  not  tolerated  in  the  Romifh  church.  This  was  in  a  great 
meafure  owing  to  WicklifF,  an  Englifhman,  who  went  much 
farther  in  reforming  the  real  errors  of  popery  than  Luther  him- 
felf.  WicklifF  was  feconded  by  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  who,  notwithftanding  the  emperor's  fafe  conduct, 
were  infamoufly  burnt  at  the  council  of  Conftance, 

The  reformation  introduced  afterwards  by  Luther  *,  of  which 
we  have  fpoke  in  the  introdu6lIon,  though  it  ftruck  at  the  chief 
abufes  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  thought  in  fome  points  (par- 
ticularly that  of  confubftantiation,  by  which  the  real  body  of 
Chrift,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine,  is  fuppofcd 
to  he  taken  in  the  facrament)  to  be  imperfect.  Calvinifm  f , 
therefore,  or  the  religion  of  Geneva  (as  now  pracbifed  in  the 
church  ofScotIar>d)  was  introduced  into  Germany,  and  is  now 
the  religion  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  the  landgrave  of  Hefle, 
and  Tome  other  princes,  who  maintain  a  parity  of  orders  in 
the  church.  Some  go  fo  far  as  to  fay  that  the  numbers  of  pro- 
teftants  and  papilts  in  the  empire  are  now  almoft  equcil.  Ger- 
many, particularly  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  Palatinate,  is 
overrun  with  feftarics  of  all  kinds  ;  and  Jews  abound  in  the 
empire.  At  prefent,  the  modes  of  worfhip  and  forms  of  church 
government  are  by  the  proteftant  German  princes  confidered  in 
a  civil  rather  than  a  religious  light.  The  proteftant  clergy  are 
learned  and  exemplary  in  their  deportment,  but  the  popifh 
ignorant  and  libertine. 

ArchbishoPsees  and  E3SHOPSEES,]  Thefe  are  differently 
jeprefented  by  authors,  fome  of  whom  reprefent  Vienna  as  be- 
ing a  fufFragan  to  the  archbifhopfee  of  Saltzburg  ;  and  others 
as  being  an  ai  chbifhopric  but  depending  immediately  upon  the 
pope.  The  others  are  the  archbifhop  of  Mentz,  who  has  under 
him  twelve  fuffragans,  but  one  of  them,  the  bifhop  of  Bam- 
berg, is  faid  to  be  exempted  from  his  jurifdidtion  ;  — Triers  has 
three  fufFragan s ; — Cologne  has  four; — Magdeburg  has  five; 
Saltzburg  has  nine,  befides  Vienna; — and  Bremen  three. 

At  different  periods  fincc  the  reformation  it  has  been  found 
expedient,  to  fatisfy  the  claims  of  temporal  princes,  to  fecularizc 
the  following  bifhopfees,  Bremen,  Vcrden,  Magdeburg,  Hal- 
berftadt,  Minden,  Ofnaburg,  (which  goes  alternately  to  the 
houfes  of  Bavaria  and  Hanover,  and  is  at  prefent  held  by  his 

Briiannic 


*  Born  in  Saxony,  in  the  year  148;^  began  to  difpute  the  dodltines  of  the 
Romifli  church  1517,  snd  died  1546,  in  the  63d  year  of  bis  age. 

f  John  Calvin  was  born  in  the  province  of  Ficardy,  in  the  north  of  France, 
anno  1506.  Being  obliged  to  fly  from  that  kingdom,  he  fettled  at  Geneva  in 
^539>  vv here  he  eftablifhed  a  new  form  of  church  difciplinc,  which  was  foon  after 
embraced  by  feveral  nations  and  ftates,  who  are  now  denominated  Calvinifts,  o  r 
Prefbytcrians.  He  died  at  Geneva,  in  the  year  15645  and  his  writings  mcike  nine 
ol  umc^  in  folio , 
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Britannic  majefty's  fecond  fon)  and  Lubec.  Such  of  thofe  fees 
as  were  archbifhoprics  are  now  confidercd  as  duchies,  and  the 
bifhoprics  as  principalities. 

Language.]  The  Teutonic  part  of  the  German  tongue 
is  an  original  language,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  Celtic.  It 
is  called  High  Dutch,  and  is  the  mother  tongue  of  all  G^- 
many;  but  varies  fo  much  in  its  diale£l,  that  the  people  of 
one  province  fcarcely  underftand  thofe  of  another.  Latin  and 
French  are  the  moft  ufeful  languages  in  Germany,  when  a 
traveller  is  ignorant  of  High  Dutch. 

The  German  Pater-Nofter  is  as  follows  :  Unfer  Natery  de 
hu  h  'lji  in  hhnmel  \  geheiUget  wer  dein  nahtne  :  xukormn  uns  dein 
re'ich  :  dein  wille  gefchete  auf  erden^  wie  in  himmel ;  unfer  iagUch 
hrod  gib  uns  heut ;  und  vergih  uns  unfer  fchuld  ah  wir  vergehen 
unfern  fcaldigcrn  \  und  fuerro  uns  nicht  in  verfuchung  fondern. 
elafe  uns  von  vehel.  Amen. 

Learning,  learned  men,  7  No  country  has  produced 
AND  UNIVERSITIES.  j  a  greater  variety  of  authors 
than  Germany,  and  there  is  no  where  a  more  general  t  .lk  for 
reading,  efpecially  in  the  proteftant  countries.  Printing  is 
encouraged  to  a  fault  j  every  man  of  letters  is  an  author ;  they 
multiply  books  without  number,  thoufands  of  thefefesand  dif- 
putations  are  annually  publifhed  ;  for  no  man  can  be  a  graduate 
in  their  univerfities,  who  has  not  publifhed  one  difputation  at 
Icaft.  In  this  country  there  are  36  univerfities,  of  which  17 
are  proteftant,  17  Roman-catholic,  and  two  mixed;  befides  a 
vaft  number  of  colleges,  gymnafia,  pedagogies,  and  Latin 
fchools.  There  arc  alfo  many  academies  and  focieties  for  the 
promoting  the  ftud'y  of  natural  philofophy,  the  belles  lettres, 
antiquities,  ^c.  as  the  Imperial  Leopoldine  academy  of  the 
natura  curiofi ;  the  academy  of  fciences  at  Berlin,  at  Gottingen, 
at  Erfurth,  at  Leipfic,  at  Duill^urgh,  to  which  we  may  add 
the  Latin  fociety  at  Gena.  Of  the  public  libraries,  the  moft 
celebrated  are  thofe  of  Vienna,  Wolfenbuttle,  Hanover,  Got- 
tengen,  Weimar,  and  the  council  library  at  Leipfic.  The 
Germans  have  written  largely  upon  the  Roman  and  Canon 
laws  ;  Stahl,  Van  Swieten,  Storck,  and  HolFman,  have 
contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  phyfic  j  Ruvinus 
and  Dillenius  of  botany  ;  Heifter  of  anatomy  and  furgery  ; 
Newm.an,  Zewmermann,  Pott,  and  Margraff,  of  chymiftry. 
In  philofophy,  natural  and  moral,  the  reputation  of  Leibnitz, 
Wolfius,  PufFendorf,  Fhomafius,  Otto  van  Gueriche,  and 
Kepler,  is  great.  Every  prince,  baron,  and  gentleman  in 
Germany  is  a  chymift  or  natural  philofopher.  Germany  has 
alio  produced  good  political  writers,  geographers,  and  hifto- 
rians,  of  whom  Bufliing  is  t^e  moft  voluminous  ;  but  they 
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feem  to  have  no  great  tafte  or  capacity  for  works  of  wit  and 
entertainment,  as  poetry,  plays,  romances,  and  novels,  or 
what  is  called  the  belles  lettres  ;  but  they  have  had  fome  good 
critics  and  antiquarians.  They  have  one  great  defect,  how- 
ever, in  all  their  writings,  namely,  that  they  are  extremely 
prolix,  dry,  voluminous,  and  mechanical,  and  know  little  or 
nothing  of  that  valuable  art  in  which  fome  nations  excel, 
namely,  of  enlivening  their  performances,  and  mixing  the 
pleafant  with  the  ufeful.  With  refpecft  to  the  fine  arts,  the 
Germans  have  acquitted  themfelves  tolerably  well.  Germany 
has  produced  fome  good  painters,  architeds,  fculptors,  and 
engravers.  They  even  pretend  to  have  been  the  firft  inventors 
of  engraving,  etching,  and  metzotinto,  as  well  as  of  gun- 
powder, guns  and  printing.  For  the  improvement  of  fome  of 
thefe  arts  academies  have  been  eftablifhed  in  fome  parts  of 
Germany  ;  at  Vienna,  in  particular,  and  Berlin  are  academies 
for  painting,  fculpture  and  architecture  ;  at  Drefden  and 
Nurenberg  are  academies  for  painting  ;  and  at  Aufburgh  is 
the  Imperial  Francifcan  academy  of  the  fine  arts.  Germany 
has  likewife  produced  fome  excellent  muficians  ;  Handel, 
Bach,  and  HalTe,  of  whom  Handel  (lands  at  the  head  ;  and 
it  is  acknowledged  that  he  arrived  at  the  fublime  of  mufic, 
but  he  had  not  the  fmallefl  idea  between  mufic  and  fentimental 
expreflion. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other")  This  is  a  copious 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  ;  (  head  in  all  coun- 
with  occafional  eftimates  of  RE-  f  tries,  but  more 
VENUES  AND  POPULATION.  ^  particularly  fo  in 

Germany,  on  account  of  the  numerous  independent  ftates  it 
contains.  The  reader  therefore  mufl  be  contented  with  the 
jnention  of  the  rnofl  capital  places  and  their  peculiarities. 

Though  Berlin  is  accounted  the  capital  of  all  his  Pruffian 
majefly's  dominions,  and  exhibits  perhaps  the  mofl  illuftrious 
example  of  fudden  improvement  that  this  age  can  boafl  of ; 
yet,  during  the  late  war,  it  was  found  a  place  of  no  ftrength, 
and  fell  twice,  almofl:  without  refiftance,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Auflrians,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the  politenefs  of  their 
generals,  and  their  love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  always  preferves 
mankind  from  barbarity  and  inhumanity,  would  have  levelled 
it  to  the  ground. 

Berlin  lies  on  the  river  Spree,  and,  befides  a  royal  palace, 
has  many  other  fuperb  palaces  ;  it  contains  fourteen  Lutheran, 
and  eleven  Calvjnift  churches,  befides  a  popifh  one.  Its  flreets 
and  fquares  are  fpacious  ;  its  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  are 
numerous,  and  well  provided  :  it  abounds  with  theatres, 
fchoolsj  libraries,  and  charitable  foundations,    The  number 
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fof  its  inhabitants,  accordmg  to  Bufching,  in  1755,  was 
126,661,  including  the  garrifon.  In  the  fame  year,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  fame  author,  there  were  no  fewer  than,  443 
/ilk-looms,  149  of  half-filks,  2858  looms  for  woollen  ftufts, 
,453  for  cotton,  248  for  linen,  454  for  lace-wprk,  39  frames 
for  filk  ftocldngs,  and  310  for  worfted  ones,.  They  have 
,  here  manufadures  of  tapeftry,  gold  and  filver  lace,  and  mir- 
^rors. 

The  electorate  of  Saxony  is  by  nature  the  richeft  country  in 
Germany,  if  not  in  Europe  :  it  contains  210  walled  towns, 
61  market  towns,  and  about  3000  villages,  according  to  the 
^ateft  accounts  of  the  Germans  themfelves  (to  which,  however, 
we  are  not  to  give  an  implicit  belief)  and  the  revenue,  eftima- 
ting  each  rix-dollar  at  four  (hillings  and  fixpence,  amounts  to 
1,350,000  1.  This  fum  is  fo  moderate,  when  compared  to  the 
richnefs  of  the  foil,  which,  if  v/e  arc  to  believe  Dr.  Bufching, 
produces  even  diamonds,  and  almoft  all  the  precious  ftones  to 
be  found  in  the  Eaft-Indies  and  elfewhere,  and  the  variety  of 
fplendid  manufa(Slures,  that  I  am  apt  to  believe  the  Saxon 
princes  to  have  been  the  moft  moderate  and  patriotic  of  any  in 
Germany. 

We  can  fay  little  more,  than  has  been  already  faid  of  all 
fine  cities,  of  Drefden,  the  elector  of  Saxony's  capital,  that 
its  fortifications,  palaces,  public  buildings,  churches,  and 
charitable  foundations  ;  and  abov^  all,  its  fuburbs  are  magnifi- 
cent beyond  all  expreftioni  that  it  is  beautifully  fituated  on  both 
fides  the  Elbe  j  and  that  it  is  the  fchool  of  Germany,  for 
ftatuary,  painting,  enamelling,  and  carving  ;  not  to  mention 
its  mirrors,  and  founderies  for  bells  and  cannon,  and  its 
foreign  commerce  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Elbe.  The 
inhabitants  of  Drefden,  by  the  lateft  accounts,  amount  to 
J  10,000. 

The  city  of  Hanover,  the  capital  of  that  deflorate,  ftands 
on  the  river  Leine,  but  is  of  no  great  confideration.  It  con- 
tains about  1,200  houfes,  among  which  there  is  an  ele£loral 
palace.  It  carries  on  feme  manufactures ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood lies  the  palace  and  elegant  <i;ardens  of  Herenhaufen. 
The  dominions  of  the  ele61:orate  of  Hanover  contain  about 
750,000  people,  who  live  in  58  cities,  and  60  market  towns, 
befides  villages.  The  city  and  fuburbs  of  Bi«men,  belonging 
by  purchafe  to  the  f^id  elector,  contains  about  50,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  has  a  confiderable  trade  by  the  Wefer.  The  other 
towns  belonging  to  the  faid  electorate  have  tra.ie  and  manufac- 
tures i  but,  in  general,  it  muft  be  remarked,  that  the  electo- 
rate has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  accellion  of  the  Hanover  family 
to  the  crown  of  Great-Britain.    I  fhall  here  juft  mention, 
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on  account  of  its  relation  to  our  royal  family,  the  fccularized 
bifhopric  of  Ofnaburg,  lying  between  the  rivers  Wefer  and 
Ems.  The  chief  city,  Ofnaburg,  has  been  long  famous  all 
over  Europe  for  the  manufacture  knov/n  by  the  name  of  the 
duchy,  and  for  the  manufa6lure  of  the  beft  Weftphalia  hams. 
The  whole  revenue  of  the  bifhopric  amounts  to  about  30,000  1, 

Bi-eflau,  the  capital  of  Silefia,  which  formerly  belonged  to 
the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  lies  on  the  river  Oder,  and  is  a  fine 
city,  where  all  fe(Sl:s  of  Chriftians  and  Jews  are  tolerated,  but 
the  magiftracy  is  Lutheran.  Since  Silefia  fell  under  thePruf- 
fian  dominion,  its  trade  is  greatly  improved,  though  very  in- 
confiderable  before.  The  manufactures  of  Silefia,  which 
principally  center  at  Bredau,  are  numerous.  The  revenue  of 
the  whole  is  by  fome  faid  to  bring  his  Pruffian  majefty  in  near 
a  million  fterling ;  but  this  fum  feems  to  be  exaggerated,  if, 
as  other  authors  of  good  note  write,  it  never  brought  into  the 
hpufe  of  Auftria  above  50O5OOC 1.  yearly. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  being  the 
refidence  of  the  emperor,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  capital  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  a  noble  and  a  ftrong  city,  and  the  princes  of  the 
houfe  of  Auftria  have  omitted  nothing  that  could  contribute  to 
its  grandeur  and  riches.  The  two  Auftrias,  and  the  heredi- 
tary dominions  of  that  houfe,  are  by  nature  fo  well  furnifticd 
with  all  materials  for  the  luxuries,  the  convcniencies^  and  the 
neceftliries  of  life,  that  foreign  importations  into  this  city  are 
almoft  totally  prohibited.  Vienna  contains  an  excellent  uni- 
verfity,  a  bank,  which  is  in  the  management  of  her  own  ma- 
giftrates,  and  a  court  of  commerce  immediately  fubjetSt  to  the 
aulic  council.  Its  religious  buildings,  with  the  walks  and 
gardens,  occupy  a  fixth  part  of  the  town  ;  but  the  fuburbs  are 
larger  than  the  citv.  It  w^ould  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the 
many  palaces,  two  of  which  are  imperial,  of  this  capital  ; 
its  fquares,  academies,  and  libraries  ;  and,  among  others,  the 
fine  one  of  prince  Eugene,  with  his  and  the  imperial  cabinets 
of  curiofities.  Amons;  its  rich  convents  is  one  for  the  Scotch 
nation,  built  in  honour  oF  their  countryman  St.  Colman,  the 
patron  of  Auftria  and  one  of  the  fix  gates  of  this  city  is  cal- 
led the  Scots  gate,  in  remembrance  of  fome  notable  exploit 
performed  there  by  the  troops  of  that  nation.  The  inhabitants, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Dr.  Bufching,  are  between  180,000  and 
200,000  ;  and  the  encouragement  given  them  by  their  fove- 
reigns,  has  rendered  Vienna  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  nations 
ro'iind. 

After  :  11  that  has  been  faid  of  this  magnificent  city,  the 
inoft  candid  and  fenfible  of  thofe  who  have  vifitcd  it,  are  far 
frorfi- being  laviin  in  its  praife,    The  ftreets,  excepting  fbme 
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the  fuburbs,  are  narrow  and  dirty  5  the  houfes  and  furni- 
ture of  the  citizens  are  greatly  difproportioned  to  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  palaces,  fquares,  and  other  public  buildings  ; 
but  above  all,  the  exceffive  imports  laid  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
upon  every  commodity  in  its  dominions,  muft  always  keep  the 
manufadluring  part  of  their  fubje6ls  poor.  His  prefent  im- 
perial majefty  feems  to  be  fenfible  of  truths  which  were  plain 
to  all  the  world  but  his  predeceiTors  and  their  counfellors  :  he 
examJnes  things  v/ith  his  own  eyes,  and  has  defcended  from 
that  haughtinefs  of  demeanour  which  rendered  the  imperial 
'court  fo  long  difagreeable,  and  indeed  ridiculous,  to  the  reft 
of  Europe.  In  general,  the  condition  of  theAuftrian  fubje<5ts 
has  been  greatly  meliorated  fmce  his  acceffion  to  the  imperial 
throne ;  but  in  this  he  a6ls  agreeably  to  the  fentiments  of 
his  mother,  who  is  the  immediate  polTelfor  of  thofe  vaft  do- 
minions. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  |  I  have,  in  defcribing 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  the  mineral  and  other 
fprings,  anticipated  great  part  of  this  article,  which  is  of, itfclf 
very  copious.  Every  court  of  Germany  produces  a  cabinet  of 
curiofities,  artificial  and  natural,  antient  and  modern.  The 
tun  at  Heidelburg  holds  800  hogfheads,  and  is  generally  full 
of  the  beft  Rhenifh  wine,  from  which  ftrangers  are  feldom 
fufFered  to  retire  fober.  Vienna  itfelf  is  a  curiofity  ;  for  here 
you  fee  the  greateft  variety  of  inhabitnnts  that  is  to  be  met 
with  any  where,  as  Greeks,  Tranfylvanians,  Sclavonians, 
Turks,  Tartars,  Hungarians,  Croats,  Germans,  Poles,  Spa- 
niards, French,  and  Italians,  in  their  proper  habits.  I'h^ 
imperial  library  at  Vienna,  is  a  great  literary  rarity  on  account 
of  its  ancient  manufcripts.  It  contains  upv/ards  of  8o,oco 
voliimes,  among  which  are  many  valuable  manufcripts  in 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkifli,  Armenian,  Coptic,  and 
Chinefe  j  but  the  antiquity  of  fome  of  them  is  queftionable, 
particularly  a  New  Teflament  in  Greek,  faid  to  have  been 
written  1,500  years  ago,  in  gold  letters,  upon  purple.  Here 
are  likewife  many  thoufand  Greek,  Roman,  and  Gothic  coins 
and  medals  ;  with  a  vaft  colledlon  of  other  curiofities  in  art 
and  nature.  The  valt  Gothic  palaces,  cathedrals,  caftles, 
and  above  all,  town*houfcs,  in  Germany,  are  very  curious  ; 
they  ftrike  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  rude  magnificence  ; 
and  fometimes  they  have  an  efFe61:  that  is  preferable  even  to 
Greek  architecture.  The  chief  houfes  in  great  cities  and  vil- 
lages have  the  fame  appearance,  probably,  as  they  had  400 
years  ago  ;  and  their  fortifications  generally  connft  of  a 
brick-waJI,  trenches  filled  with  water^  and  baftions  or  half- 
moons. 
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Next  to  the  lakes  and  waters,  the  caves  and  rocks  are  the 
chief  natural  curiofities  of  Germany.  Mention  is  made  of  z 
cave,  near  Blackenburg  in  Hartz-foreft,  of  which  none  have 
yet  found  the  end,  though  many  have  advanced  into  it  for 
20  miles  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  curiofity  of  that  kind  is 
jiear  Hammelen,  about  30  miles  from  Hanover,  where  at  the 
mouth  of  a  cave  ftands  a  monument  which  commemorates  the 
lofs  of  130  children,  who  were  there  fwallowed  up,  in 
1284.  Though  this  fa£^:  is  very  flrongly  attefled,  it  has  been 
difputed  by  fome  critics,  prequent  mention  is  made  of  two 
rocks  near  Blackenburg,  exactly  rcprcfenting  two  monks  in 
their  proper  habits  ;  and  of  many  ftones  which  feem  to  be 
petrifa6^:ions  of  fiflies,  frogs,  trees,  and  leaves. 
.  Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Germany  has  vaft 
advantages  in  point  of  commerce,  from  its  fituation,  in  the 
heart  of  Europe,  and  perforated  as  it  were  with  great  rivers. 
Its  native  materials  for  commerce  (befides  the  mines  and  mine- 
rals I  have  already  mentioned)  are  hemp,  hops,  flax,  anife, 
cummins,  tobacco,  faftron,  madder,  truffles,  variety  of  ex- 
cellent roots  and  pot-herbs,  and  fine  fruits,  equal  to  thofe  of 
France  and  Italy.  Germany  exports  to  other  countries  corn, 
tobacco,  horfes,  lean  cattle,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax, 
wines,  linen,  and  woollen,  yarn,  ribbons,  filk  and  cotton 
flufts,  toys,  turnery  wares  in  wood,  metals,  and  ivory,  goat- 
Ikins,  wool,  timber,  both  for  fhip-building  and  houfes,  can- 
non, and  bullets,  bombs  and  bomb-fliells,  iron  plates  and 
ftoves,  tinned  plates,  fteel  work,  copper,  brafs-wire,  porce- 
lain, the  finelt  upon  earth,  earthen-ware,  glafles,  mirrors, 
hog's  briftles,  mum,  beer,  tartar,  fmalts,  zaffer,  Pruflian 
blue,  printer's  ink,  and  m>any  other  things.  Some  think  that 
the  balance  of  trade  between  England  and  Germany  is  to  the 
difadvantage  of  the  former  ;  but  others  are  of  a  different 
opinion,  as  they  cannot  import  coarfe  woollen  manufactures, 
and  fcvcral  other  commodities,  fo  cheap  frorn  any  other  coun^- 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  by  Lewis  XIV. 
which  obliged  the  French  proteftants  to  fettle  in  different  parts 
of  Europe,  was  of  infinite  fervlce  to  the  German  manufa6lures. 
They  now  make  velvets,  filks,  ftuffs  of  all  kinds,  fine  and 
coarfe  ;  linen  and  thread,  and  every  thing  necefTary  for  wear, 
to  great  perfection.  The  porcelain  of  MeifTen,  in  the  eleflo- 
rate  of  Saxony,  and  its  paintings,  exceed  that  of  all  the 
world. 

Trading  companies.]  The  Afiatic  company  of  Emb- 
den,  eflablifhed  by  his  prefent  Pruflian  majeity,  is,  exclufive 
of  the  Hanfeatic  league,  the  only  com.mercial  company  in 
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Germany ;  but  in  the  great  cities  very  large  extenfive  partner- 
fliips  in  trade  fubfift. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Almoft  every  prince 
in  Germany  (and  there  are  about  300  of  them)  is  arbitrary 
with  regard  to  the  government  of  his  own  eftates,  but  the 
whole  of  them  form  a  great  confederacy,  governed  by  political 
laws,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  emperor,  and  whofe  power 
in  the  collecBiive  body  or  the  diet,  is  not  dire6lorial  but  execu- 
tive, and  even  that  gives  him  vaft  influence.  The  fupreme 
power  in  Germany  is  in  the  diet,  which  is  compofed  of  the 
emperor,  or  in  his  abfence,  of  his  commilTary,  and  of  the  three 
colleges  of  the  em.pire.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  the  electoral  col- 
lege ;  the  fecond  is  the  college  of  princes  ;  and  the  third,  the 
college  of  imperial  towns. 

The  dignity  of  the  empire,  though  ele6live,  has  for  fome 
centuries  belonged  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  as  being  the  moft 
pov/erful  of  the  German  princes  ;  but  by  French  management 
upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI.  grandfather,  by  the  mother's 
fide,  to  the  prefent  emperor,  the  elector  of  Bavaria  was  chofcn 
to  that  dignity,  and  died,  as  is  fuppofed,  of  heart-break,  after 
a  fliort  uncomfortable  reign.  The  power  of  the  emperor  is 
regulated  by  the  capitulation  he  figns  at  his  election;  and  the 
perfon,  who  in  his  life-time  is  chofen  king  of  the  Romans, 
fucceeds  without  a  new  election  to  the  empire.  He  can  confer 
titles  and  enfranchifements  upon  cities  and  towns,  but  as  em- 
peror he  can  levy  no  taxes,  nor  make  war  nor  peace  without 
the  confent  of  the  diet.  When  that  confent  is  obtained,  every 
prince  muft  contribute  his  quota  of  men  and  money,  as  valued 
in  the  matriculation  roll,  though  perhaps,  as  an  cleftor  or 
prince,  he  may  efpoufe  a  different  fide  from  that  of  the  diet. 
This  forms  the  intricacy  of  the  German  conftitution,  for 
George  II.  of  England  was  obliged  to  furnifli  his  quota  againft 
the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  the  king  of  Pruffia,  while  he  was 
fighting  for  them  both.  The  emperor  claims  a  pi  ecedency 
for  his  ambafladors  in  all  chriftian  courts. 

The  electors  of  the  empire  are  nine  in  number.  Each  has 
a  particular  office  in  the  imperial  court,  and  they  have  the  fole 
decStion  of  the  emperor.    They  are  in  order, 

Firft,  The  archbifliop  of  Mentz,  who  is  high  chancellor  of 

the  empire  when  in  Germany. 
Second,  The  archbifliop  of  Treves,  who  is  high  chancellor 

of  the  empire  in  France. 
Third,  The  archbifliop  of  Cologne,  who  is  the  fame  in 
Italy. 

The  king,  or  rather  cledlor  of  Bohemia,  who  is  cup- 
bearer, 
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The  eleflor  of  Bavaria,  who  is  grand  fewer,  or  officer  who 
ferves  out  thefeafts. 

Thqcle6tor  of  Saxony,  who  is  great  marflialof  the  empire. 

The  eIe6lor  of  Brandenburg  (now  king  of  Prullia)  who  is 
great  chamberlain. 

The  elector  Palatine,  who  is  great  fteward;  and, 

'I'he  ele6lor  of  Hanover,   (king  of  Great-Britain)  who 
claims  the  jDart  of  arch-trcafurer. 

It  is  necellary  for  the  emperor  before  he  calls  a  diet  to  have 
the  advice  of  thofe  members  ;  and  during  the  vacancy  of  the 
imperial  throne  the  eleCLors  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria  have  jurif- 
diction,  the  former  over  the  northern,  and  the  latter  over  the 
fouthern  circles. 

The  ecclefiaftical  princes  are  as  abfolute  as  the  temporal 
ones  in  their  feveral  dominions.  The  chief  of  thefe,  befides' 
the  three  ecclefiaftical  electors  already  mentioned,  are  the 
archbifliop  of  Saltzbiirg,  the  bifliops  of  Liege,  Munfter, 
Spire,  Worms,  Wirtfburg,  Strafburg,  Oiiiaburg,  Bamberg, 
and  Paderborn.  Bcfides  thefe  are  many  other  ecclefiaftical 
princes.  Germany  abounds  with  many  abbots  and  abbefies, 
whofe  jurifdiciions  are  likcwife  abfolute  ;  and  Tome  of  them 
very  confidt^rahle,  nnd  all  of  them  are  chofen  by  their  feveral 
chrptcrs.  The  cl.i  f  of  the  ftcular  princes  are  the  landgrave 
of  Hc{I>,  the  dukes  of  Brunfvvic':  Wolfenbuttel,  Wirtemberg, 
Mecklcnburgh,  S..xc-Go.h3,  the  marquilfes  of  Baden  aiid 
Cu'nr.bp-' h,  wic  i  the  j.i  noes  of  NafTau,  Anhalt,  Furftenburg, 
and  rnany  o»Kr:-s,  who  have  all  high  titles,  and  are  fovereigns 
in  th:ir  own  dominions.  The  free  cities  are  likewife  fove- 
reign  i^ut^  s  j  thofe  which  arc  imperial,  or  compofe  a  part  of 
the  diet,  bear  the  imperial  eagle  in  their  arms;  thofe  which 
are  Hanfe-towns,  of  which  we  have  fpoken  in  the  Introduc- 
tion, have  ft:ll  great  privileges  and  immunities,  but  they  fub- 
fift  lio  longer  as  a  political  body. 

The  imperial  chamber,  and  that  of  Vienna,  which  is  better 
knovvn  by  the  name  of  the  Aulic-council,  are  the  two  fupreme 
courts  for  determining  the  great  caufes  of  the  empire,  arifmg  be- 
tween its  refpccTtive  members.  The  imperial  council  confifts  of 
50  judges  or  affelTors.  The  prefident  and  four  of  them  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  emperor,  and  each  of  the  electors  chufe  one,  and 
the  other  princes  and  liates  the  reft.  This  court  is  at  prefent  held 
at  Wetzlar,  but  formerly  it  refided  at  Spire  ;  and  caufes  rray 
be  brought  before  it  by  appeal.  The  aulic-council  was  ori- 
ginally no  better  than  a  revenue  court  of  the  dominions  of.the 
houfcof  Auftria.  As  that  family's  power  encreafed,  the  jurif- 
didfion  of  the  aulic-council  was  extended  ;  and  at  laft,  to  the 
great  difguft  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  it  ufurped  upon  the 
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powers  of  the  imperial  chamber,  and  even  of  the  diet.  It  con- 
fifts,  of  a  prefident,  a  vice-chancellor,  a  vice-prefident,  and 
a  certain  number  of  aulic-counfellors,  of  whom  fix  are  prote- 
ftants,  befides  other  officers,  but  the  emperor  in  fa6t  is  mailer 
of  the  court. 

Thefe  courts  follow  the  ancient  laws  of  the  empire  for  their 
guides,  the  golden  bull,  the  pacification  of  Pafiau,  and  the 
civil  law. 

Befides  thefe  courts  of  juftice,  each  of  the  nine  circles  I 
have  already  mentioned  has  a  director  to  take  care  of  the  peace 
and  order  of  the  circle.  Thefe  diredlors  are  commonly  as  foi^ 
low.  For  Weftphalia,  the  bifhop  of  Munfter,  or  duke  of 
Neuburg.  For  Lower  Saxony,  the  ele£tor  of  Hanover  or 
Brandenburg.  For  Upper  Saxony,  the  elector  of  Saxony.  For 
the  Lower  Rhine,  the  archbifnflp'  of  Mentz.  For  the  Upper 
Rhine,  the  eledlor  Palatine  or  bifhop  of  Worms.  For  Fran- 
conia,  the  bifhop  of  Hamburg,  or  marquis  of  Culmbach.  For 
Suabia,  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg,  or  bifhop  of  Conftance. 
For  Bavaria,  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria,  or  archbifliop  of  Saltz- 
burg  ;  and  for  Auftria,  the  archduke  of  Auftria,  his  imperial 
majcfty. 

After,  upon  any  great  emergency,  the  votes  of  the  d>et  ure 
collected,  andfentence  pronounced,  the  em.peror  by  his  prero- 
gative commits  the  execution  of  it  to  a  particular  prince  or 
princefs,  whofe  troops  live  at  free  quarter  upon  the  eftateii 
of  the  delinquent  party,  and  he  is  obliged  to  make  good  all 
expences  ;  upon  the  whole,  the  conftitution  of  the  Germanic 
body  is  of  itfelf  a  ftudy  of  no  fmall  difficulty.  But  however 
plaufibly  invented  the  feveral  checks  upon  the  imperial  power 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  houfe  of  Auftria  has  more  thaji 
once  endangered  the  liberties  of  the  empire,  "-nd  that  they  have 
been  la  ved  by  France,  At  prefent  a  great  power,  the  houfe  of 
Brandenburg,  has  ftarted  up  to  balance  the  Auftrian  greatnefs  ; 
and  there  fe<.ms  to  be  no  great  appearance  of  any  internal  com-- 
motions  arnong  the  princes  of  the  empire,  a  circumftance  that 
is  extremely  favourable  to  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  the 
intereft  of  Great-Britain  in  particular.  Before  I  clofe  thk 
head,  it  may  be  neceffary  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  meaning 
of  a  term  which  has  of  late  frequently  appeared  in  the  German 
hiftory,  I  mean  that  r:  the  Pragfnatic  Sanction.  This  is  no 
other  than  a  provifion  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  for 
preferving  the  indivifibility  of  the  Auftrian  dominions  in  the; 
perfon  of  the  next  defcendant  of  the  lafl  pofTefibr,  v/hether 
male  or  female.  This  provifion  has  been  often  difpu ted  by 
other  branches  of  the  houfe  of  Auilria,  who  have  been  ccca- 
fionally  fupportcd  by  France  from  political  vir'^^s,  though  the 
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pragmatic  fan6lion  is  ftrongly  guarantied  by  almofl  all  the 
powers  of  Europe.  The  late  emperor,  elector  of  Bavaria, 
and  the  late  king  of  Poland  attempted  to  overthrow  it,  as  being 
defcended  from  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Jofcph,  elder  bro- 
ther to  Charles  VI.  It  has  likewife  been  again  and  again  op- 
pofed  by  the  court  of  Spain. 

Few  of  the  territories  of  the  German  princes  are  fo  large  as 
to  be  afTigned  to  viceroys,  to  be  oppreflcd  and  fleeced  at  plca- 
fure  J  nor  are  they  without  redrefs  when  they  fufter  any  grie- 
vance ;  they  m,ay  appeal  to  the  general  diet  or  great  council  of 
the  empire  for  relief.  Whereas  in  France  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  the  fubje£l  are  entirely  at  the  difpofal  of  the  grand 
monarch.  The  fubje61:s  of  the  petty  princes  in  Germany  are 
generally  the  moft  unhappy  |^or  thefe  princes,  afFe6iing  the 
grandeur  and  fplendor  of  tJfFmore  powerful,  in  the  number 
and  appearance  of  their  officers  and  domeftics,  in  their  palaces, 
gardens,  pictures,  curiofities,  guards,  bands  of  mufic,  tables, 
drefs,  and  furniture,  are  obliged  to  fupport  all  this  vain  pomp 
and  parade  at  the  expence  of  their  vaflals  and  dependants. 
With  refpeft  to  the  burghers  and  peafants  of  Germany,  the 
former  in  many  places  enjoy  great  privileges  ;  the  latter  alfo, 
in  fome  parts,  for  inftance,  in  Franconia,  Swabia,  and  on  the 
Rhine,  are  generally  a  free  people,  or  perform  only  certain 
fervices  to  their  fuperiors,  and  only  pay  taxes  ;  whereas  in  the 
marquifate  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Lufatia,  Moravia, 
Bohemia,  Auflria,  &:c.  they  may  juitly  be  denominated  flaves, 
though  in  different  degrees. 

Revenues.]  The  only  revenue  falling  under  this  head  is 
that  of  the  emperor,  who  as  fuch  has  an  annual  income  of  about 
5  or  6000  pounds  flerling,  arifing  from  fome  inconfiderable 
liefs  in  the  Black  Foreft.  The  Auftrian  revenues  are  immenfe, 
and  are  thought  to  amount  to  7,000,000  fterling  in  Germany 
and  Italy,  a  fum  that  goes  far  in  thofe  countries.  The  late 
king  of  PrufTia,  whofe  revenues  were  not  near  fo  extcnfive  as 
thofe  of  his  prefent  majefly,  though  he  maintained  a  large 
army,  was  fo  good  an  oeconomifl  that  he  left  7,000,000  fter- 
ling in  his  coffers  ;  and  fome  have  thought  that  Silefia  alone 
brings  half  a  million  fterling  every  year  to  this  king.  To 
behold  the  magnificence  of  many  of  the  German  courts,  a 
Ifranger  is  apt  to  conceive  very  high  ideas  of  the  incoTes  of 
their  princes,  which  is  owing  to  the  high  price  of  money  in 
that  country,  and  confequently  the  low  price  of  provifions 
and  manufactures.  In  fa6t,  though  it  is  plain  that  fome 
princes  have  much  larger  revenues  than  others,  yet  wc  cannot 
ipeak  with  any  tolerable  precifion  on  a  fubje6t  of  fuch  variety 
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and  uncertainty,  and  which  comprehends  fo  many  independent 
Hates. 

Military  strength.]  During  the  two  laft  wars,  very- 
little  regard  was  paid,  in  carrying  them  on,  to  the  ancient 
German  conftitations,  the  whole  management  being  engrofled 
bv  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  The  elecSlor  of  Mentz 
keeps  what  is  called  a  matriculation  book  or  regifler,  which 
among  other  letters  contain  the  afleflments  of  men  and  money> 
which  every  priiK:e-»mi  ftate,  who  are  members  of  the  empire, 
is  to  advance  when  the  army  of  the  empire  takes  the  field. 
The  contriI)utions  in  money  are  called  Roman  months,  on 
account  of  the  monthly  afleflments  paid  to  the  emperors  when 
they  vifited  Rome.  Thofe  affefiments  however  are  fubjeif  to 
great  mutability.  It  is  fufficient  here  to  lay,  that  upon  a  mo- 
derate computation  the  fecular  pf-inces  of  the  empire  can  bring 
to  the  field  379,000  men,  and  the  ecclcfiaftical  74,500,  in  all 


4.53,500;  of  thofe  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the  houfe  of  An- 
uria, is  fuppofed  to  furnifh  90,000. 

The  elei^tor  of  Mentz  may  maintain      —  —  6000 

The  elector  of  Triers      6000 

The  ele6lor  of  Cologne      —  6000 

The  biftiop  of  Munfter      —  8000 

The  bifhop  of  Liege        <     - —  8000' 

The  archbifhop  of  Saltzburg      —  800a 

The  bifhop  of  Wurtzburg                       —  —  2000 

The  bifhop  of  Bamburg      —  50CO 

The  bifhop  of  Paderborn                      —  —  3000 

The  bifhop  of  Ofnabrug  — ; —                     —  2500* 

The  abbot  of  Fulda      —  6000 

The  other  biilioprics  of  the  empire    —  6000 

The  abbies  and  provoftfhips  of  the  empire  — -  8000 


Total  of  the  ecclefiaftical  princes    —    74,500 


The  emperor,  for  Hungary          —    30000 

 For  Bohemia,  Silefia,  and  Moravia  30000 

—  For  Auftria,  and  other  dominions  300CO 

The  king  of  Pruflia                                          —  40000 

The  elector  of  Saxony                 ■                     —  25000 

The  elector  Palatine                                 '  15000 

The  duke  of  Wirtemburg    — -  — «  15000 

The  landgrave  of  HefTe  CafTel                           —  15000 

The  prince  of  Baden                                        —  1 0000 

The  elector  of  Hanover    — -  30006 

The  duke  of  Holftein             .r   —      —  12000 

The  duke  of  Mecklenburg        "         ■        —  15000 ' 

The 
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The  prince  of  Anhalt                          —  —  6oo» 

The  prince  of  Lawenburg      6000 

The  ele£lor  of  Bavaria                          —  —  300CO 

The  dukes  of  Saxony  — >     —  lOOOO 

The  prince  of  Naffau   —       ■■  10000 

The  other  princes  and  imperial  towns  — -  —  50000 


The  fecular  princes      379000 

The  ecclefiaftical  princes         ■  '  —  745^0 


453,509 

Ip>rPERiAL,  ROYAL,  AND  OTHER  1  The  cmperor  ot  Ger- 
TITLES,  ARMS,  AND  ORDERS.  )  many  pretends  to  be 
fucceffor  to  the  emperors  of  Rome,  and  has  long,  on  that 
account,  been  admitted  to  a  tacit  precedency  on  all  public 
occafions  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  Auftria  is  but  an 
zrchdiikedom  ;  nor  has  he,  as  the  head  of  that  houfe,  a  vote 
iji  the  ele£lion  of  emperor,  which  is  limited  to  Bohemia. 
Innumerable  are  the  titles  of  principalities,  dukedoms,  baro- 
/lies,  and  the  like,  with  which  he  is  vefted  as  archduke.  The 
nrms  of  the  empire  are  a  black  eagle  with  two  heads,  hover- 
mg,  v/ith  expanded  wings,  in  a  field  of  gold ;  and  over  the 
heads  of  the  eagle  is  fcen  the  imperial  crown.  It  would  be 
equally  ufelefs  as  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  different  quar- 
cerings  and  armorial  bearings  of  the  archducal  family.  Every 
^:lector,  and  indeed  every  independent  prince  of  any  importance 
ill  Germany,  claims  a  right  of  inftituting  orders;  but  the 
emperors  pretend  that  they  are  not  admiffible  unlefs  confirmed 
by  them.  The  emperors  of  Germany,  as  well  as  the  king? 
^0!  Spain,  confer  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  as  defcended 
irom  the  houfe  of  Burgundy.  The  emprefs  dowager  Eleonora, 
In  1662  and  1666,  created  two  orders  of  ladies,  or  female 
knights  I  and  the  prefent  emprcfs-queen  inftituted  the  order  of 
St.  Tcierr.. 

History. J  The  manners  of  the  ancient  Germans  are 
defcribed  by  the  elegant  and  manly  pencil  of  Tacitus,  the  Ro- 
man hiilorian.  They  were  a  brave  and  independant  race  of 
men,  and  peculiarly  diftinguifhed  by  their  love  of  liberty  and 
arms.  I'hey  oppafed  the  force  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  in 
its  origin  or  in  its  decline,  but  after  it  had  arrived  at  matu- 
rity, and  ilill  continued  in  its  full  vigour.  The  country  was 
divided  into  a  number-  of  principalities,  independant  of  each 
other,  though  occafionally  conne6ted  by  a  military  union  for 
defending  themfelves  againft  fuch  enemies  as  threatened  the 
liberty  of  them  all.  .  In  this  fituation  Germany  remained, 
notwithftanding  the  efrorts  of  particular  chieftains,  or  princes, 

to 
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to  reduce  the  reft  into  fubje6i:ion,  until  the  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century :  then  it  was  that  Charlemaigne,  one  of"  thofe 
excentric  and  fuperior  geniufles  who  fometimcs  ftart  up  in  a 
barbarous  age,  firft  extended  his  military  power,  and  after- 
wards his  civil  authority,  over  the  whole  of  this  empire.  The 
pofterity  of  Charlemaigne  inherited  the  empire  of  Germany 
until  the  year  880,  at  which  time  the  different  princes  afluni- 
ing  their  original  independence,  reje^lcd  the  Carlovinian  line, 
and  placed  Arnulph,  king  of  Bavaria,  on  the  throne.  Since 
this  time,  Germany  has  ever  been  confidered  as  an  elective 
monarchy.  Princes  of  different  families,  according  to  the 
prevalence  of  their  intereft  and  arms,  have  mounted  the 
throne.  Of  thefe,  'the  moft  confiderable,  until  the  Auftrian 
line  acquired  the  imperial  power,  were  the  houfes  of  Saxony, 
Franconia,  and  Swabia.  The  reigns  of  thefe  emperors  con- 
tain nothing:  more  remarkable  than  the  contefts  between  them 
and  the  popes.  P^rom  hence,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  arofe  the  factions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibt lines,  of 
which  the  former  was  attached  to  the  popes,  and  the  latter  to 
the  emperor;  and  both,  by  their  virulence  and  inveteracy, 
tended  to  difquiet  the  empire  for  feveral  ages.  The  emperors 
too  were  often  at  war  with  the  infidels,  and  fometimcs,  as 
happens  in  all  e:e(5^:ive  kingdoms,  with  one  another  about  the 
fucceflion.  But  what  moie  deferves  the  attention  of  a  judi- 
cious reader  than  all  thofe  noify  but  uninterefting  difputes,  is 
the  progrefs  of  government  in  Germany,  which  was  m  fome 
meafure  oppofite  to  that  of  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
When  the  empire,  raifed  by  Charlemaigne,  fell  afunder,  all 
the  different  independent  princes  affumed  the  right  of  election  ; 
and  thofe  now  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  ele£tors,  had  no 
peculiar  or  legal  influence  in  appointing  a  fucceffor  to  the 
imperial  throne  :  they  were  only  the  officers  of  the  king's 
houfhold,  his  fecretary,  his  fteward,  chaplain,  marfhal,  or 
mafter  of  his  horfe,  ^c.  By  degrees,  however,  as  they  lived 
near  the  king's  perfon,  and  had,  like  all  the  other  princes, 
independant  territories  belonging  to  them,  they  encreafed  their 
influence  and  authority  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Otho  III.  984, 
acquired  the  fole  right  of  eleftin»  the  emperor.  Thus  while 
in  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great 
lords,  who  were  all  originally  allodial,  or  independant  barons, 
was  diminifhed  by  the  power  of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and 
by  the  influence  of  the  people,  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  electors  was 
raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emperor's  fupremacy,  and  of  the 
peoples  jurifdi£tion.  In  1440,  Frederic  ill.  duke  of  Auftria> 
was  elected  emperor,  and  the  imperial  dienity  continued  iu 
Vol.  11.  F  ^'  th« 
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the  male  line  cf  that  family  for  three  hundred  years.  His 
fucceffor,  Maximilian,  married  the  hcirefs  of  Charles,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  whereby  Burgundy,  and  the  feventeen  pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands,  were  annex-'(i  to  the  houf<;  of 
^Aufiria.  Charles  V.  grandfon  of  Ma.\)iiiilian,  and  heir  to 
the  kingdom  of  Spain,  was  elected  emperor  in  the  y^ar  1519- 
Under  him  Mexico  and  Peru  were  coriquered  by  the  Spa- 
niards, and  in  his  reign  happened  the  refor. nation  of  religion 
in  feveral  parts  of  Germany,  which  however  was  not  con- 
firmed by  public  authority  till  the  year  1648,  by  the  treaty  of 
Weflphalia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  111.  The  reign  of 
Charles  V.  was  continually  difturbed  by  his  wars  with  the 
German  princes  and  French  king,  Francis  I.  Though  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  his  good  fortune,  towards 
the  conclufion  of  it,  began  to  forfake  him  ;  which,  with  other 
reafons,  occafioned  his  abdication  of  the  crown. 

His  brother,  Ferdinand  I.  wko  in  1558  fuccecded  to  the 
throne,  proved  a  moderate  prince  with  regard  to  religion.  He 
had  the  addrefs  to  get  his  fon  Maximilian  declared  king  of  th© 
Romans  in  his  own  life  time,  and  died  in  1564.  By  his  lall: 
will  he  ordered,  that  if  either  his  own  male  iffue,  or  that  of 
his  brother  Charles,  fhould  fail,  his  Auftrian  eftates  fhould 
revert  to  his  fecond  daughter,  Anne,  wife  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  her  illue.  I  mention  this  deftination,  as.  it  gave 
rjfc  to  the  late  oppofition  made  by  the  houfe  of  Bavaria  to  the 
pragmatic  fandion,  in  favour  of  the  emprefs-queen  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  death  of  her  father  Charles  VI.  The  reign  of 
Maximilian  II.  was  diflurbed  with  internal  commotions,  and 
an  invafion  from  the  Turks  ;  but  he  died  in  peace,  -in  1576. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rodolph,  who  was  involved  in 
wars  with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences  with  his  bro- 
ther Matthias,  to  whom  he  ceded  Hungary  and  Auftria  in  his 
life  time.  He  was  fuccecded  in  the  empire  by  Matthias, 
under  whoin  the  rcformicrs,  who  went  under  the  names  of 
Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  were  fo  much  divided  among  them- 
fclves,  as  to  threaten  the  empire  with  a  civil  war.  The  ambi- 
tion of  Matthias,  atlaft,  reconciled  them  ;  but  the  Bohemians 
revolted,  and  threw  the  impqjrial  commilFaries  out  of  a  window 
lit  Prague.  This  gave  rife  to  a  ruinous  war  which  lafted 
thirty  years.  Mattlnas  thought  to  have  exterminated  both 
parties,  but  they  formed  a  confederacy,  called  the  Evangelic 
League,  which  was  counterbalanced  by  a  catholic  league. 

A4atthias  dying  in  1618,  was  fucceeded  by  his  coufni,  Fer- 
dinand II.  but  the  Bohemians  offered  their  crown  to  Frederic 
the  eleftor  Palatine,  the  moft  powerful  proteftant  prince  in 
d  fon-iu-law  to  his  Britannic  maiefty  James  I. 

That 
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That  prince  was  incautious  enough  to  accept  of  the  crown  ; 
but  he  loft  it,  by  being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of 
Bavaria  and  the  imperial  generals,  at  the  battle  of  Prague, 
and  he  himfelf  was  deprived  of  his  eledorate,  the  beft  part  of 
which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  proteftant 
princes  of  Germany,  however,  had  among  them  at  this  time 
many  able  commanders,  who  were  at  the  head  of  armies,  and 
continued  the  war  with  v/onderful  obftinacy ;  among  them  were 
the  margrave  of  Baden  Durlach  ;  Chriftian,  duke  of  Brunf- 
wic,  and  count  iVIansfeld  :  the  laft  was  one  of  the  beft  gene- 
rals of  the  age.  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  declared 
for  them  ;  and  Richelieu,  the  French  minifter,  was  not  fond 
of  feeing  the  houfe  of  Auftria  aggrandized.  The  emperor, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  excellent  generals  ;  and  Chriftiern, 
having  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  evangelic  league,  was 
defeated  by  Tilly,  an  imperiaiift  of  great  reputation  in  war. 
Ferdinand  made  fo  moderate  a  ufe  of  his  advantages  obtained 
over  the  protcftants,  that  they  form.ed  a  frefh  confederacy  at 
Leipfic,  of  which  the  celebrated  Guftavus  Adolphus,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  the  head,  I  have  already  defcribed  his  amazing 
vidlories  and  progrefs,  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  in  1632.  But  the  proteftant  caufe  did  not  die  with 
him.  He  had  brought  up  a  fetof  heroes,  fuch  as  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  Torftenfon,  Bannier  and  others,  who  ftiook 
the  Auftrian  power,  till  under  the  mediation  of  Sweden,  a 
general  peace  was  concluded  among  all  the  powers  at  war,  at 
Munfter,  in  the  year  1648  ;  which  forms  the  bafis  of  the  pre- 
fent  political  fyftem  of  Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdinand  III.  who 
died  in  1657,  and  was  fucceeded  by  the  emperor  Leopold,  a 
fevere,  unamiable,  and  not  very  fortunate  prince.  He  had 
two  great  powers  to  contend  with,  France  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  Turks  on  the  other  j  and  was  a  lofer  in  his  war  with 
both.  France  took  from  hint  Alface,  and  many  other  frontier 
places  of  the  empire  j  and  the  Turks  would  have  taken  Vien- 
na, had  not  the  fiege  been  raifed  by  John  Sobielki,  king  of 
Poland.  Prince  Eugene,  of  Savoy,  was  a  young  adventurer 
in  arms  about  the  year  1697  ;  and  being  one  of  the  imperial 
generals,  gave  the  Turks  the  firft  checks  they  received  in  Hun- 
gary. The  empire,  however,  could  not  have  withftood  the 
power  of  France,  had  not  the  prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
king  William  III.  of  England,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
grand  confederacy  againft  the  French  power,  the  confequences 
of  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  The  Hungarian?, 
fecretly  encouraged  by  the  French,  and  exafocrated  by  the 

F  2  unfeei-. 
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unfeeling  tyranny  of  Leopold,  were  ftill  in  arms,  under  the 
protc(ftion  of  the  Porte,  when  that  j)rince  died  in  1705. 

He  was  fucceedcd  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the  Gle6lors 
of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  but  being 
very  ill  ferved  by  prince  Lewis  of  Baden,  general  of  the  em- 
pire, the  French  partly  recovered  their  affairs,  notwithftanding 
their  repeated  defeats.  The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  not 
all  the  fuccefs  he  expecSled  or  defcrved.  Jofeph  himfelf  was 
fufpe£ted  of  a  dcfign  to  fubvcrt  the  Germanic  liberties  ;  and  it 
was  plain  by  his  conduct,  that  he  expedted  England  fliould 
take  the  labouring  oar  in  the  war,  which  was  to  be  entirely 
carried  on  for  his  benefit.  The  Englifh  were  difguftcd  at  his 
llownefs  and  felfifiinefs ;  but  he  died  in  171 1,  before  he  had 
reduced  the  Hungarians  ;  and  leaving  no  male  iflue,  he  was 
fucceedcd  in  the  empire  by  his  brother,  Charles  VL  whom 
the  allies  were  endeavouring  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Spain, 
if)  o,  pofition  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  to  Lewis 
XIV. 

V/hcn  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  171 3,  Charles  at 
fr:{\:  made  a  fhcw  as  if  he  would  continue  the  war,  but  found 
himfelf  unable,  now  that  he  was  forfaken  by  the  Englifli. 
He  therefore  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  France  at 
Baden  in  1714,  that  he  might  attend  the  progrefs  of  the  l\irks 
in  Hungary,  where  they  received  a  total  defeat  from  prince 
Eugene,  at  the  battle  (;f  Petervvaradin.  They  received  another 
of  equal  importance  from  the  fame  general  in  17 17,  before 
Belgrade,  which  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  the  imperialifts  ;  and 
next  year  the  p'^ace  of  Paflarowitz,  between  them  and  the 
Turks,  was  concluded.  Charles  employed  every  minute  of 
his  leifure  in  making  arrangements  for  encreafmg  and  prefer- 
ving  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean, 
Happily  for  him,  the  crown  of  Britain  devolved  to  the  houfe 
of  Hanover,  an  event  which  gave  him  a  very  decifive  weight 
in  Europe,  by  the  connections  between  George  L  and  II.  in 
the  empire.  Charles  was  fenfible  of  this,  and  carried  matters 
with  fo  high  a  hand,  that  about  the  years  1724  and  1725,  a 
breach  enl'iied  between  him  and  George  I.  and  fo  unfteady 
was  the  fyftem  of  affairs  all  over  Europe  at  that  time,  that  the 
capital  povvcrs  often  changed  their  old  alliiuices,  and  concluded 
new  ones  contradictory  to  their  interefl.  Without  entering 
into  particulars,  it  is  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  the  fafcty  of 
Hanover,  and  its  aggrandizement,  was  the  main  objett  of  the 
Eritifli  court;  as  that  of  the  emperor  was  the  eilablifhment  of 
the  pragmatic  fan61ion,  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  the  prefent 
emprefs  queen,  he  having  no  male  ifTuc.  Mutual  conceffions 
upon  thoic  great  points,  reilofwd  a  good  underftanding  between 
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George  II.  and  the  emperor  Charles  ;  and  the  elector  of  Sax- 
ony being  prevailed  upon  by  the  purport  of  gaining  the  throne 
of  Poland,  relinquifhed  the  great  claims  he  had  upon  the 
Auftrian  fucceflion. 

The  emperor,  after  this,  had  very  bad  fucccfs  in  a  war  he 
entered  into  with  the  Turks,  which  he  had  undertaken  chiefly 
to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  great  facrifices  he  had  made  in 
Italy  to  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  Prince  Eugene 
was  then  dead,  and  he  had  no  general  to  fupply  his  p'ace. 
The  fyltcm  of  France,  however,  under  cardinal  Fleury,  hap- 
pened at  that  time  to  be  pacific,  and  fhe  obtained  for  him, 
from  the  Turks,  a  better  peace,  than  he  had  rcafon  to  expeii:. 
Charles,  to  keep  the  German  and  other  European  powers  eafy, 
had,  before  his  death,  given  his  eldeft  daughter,  the  prefent 
emprefs-queen,  in  marriage  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  a  prince 
who  could  bring  no  acceflion  of  power  to  the  Auftrian  family. 
Charles  died  in  1740. 

He  was  no  fooner  in  the  grave,  than  all  he  hnd  fo  long  la- 
boured for  muft  have  been  overthrown,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
firmnef?  of  George  II.  The  pragmatic  fcin<fl:irn  was  attacked 
on  all  hands.  The  young  king  of  Pruflia  entered,  and  con- 
quered with  an  irrefiftible  army,  Silefia,  which  he  faid  had 
been  wrongfully  difmembered  from  his  family.  The  king  of 
Spain  and  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria  fet  up  claims  direvSlly  incom- 
patible v/ith  the  pragmatic  fanclion,  and  in  this  they  were 
joined  by  France  ;  though  all  thofe  powers  had  folemnly 
guarantied  it.  The  imperial  throne,  after  a  confiderable  va- 
cancy, was  filled  up  by  the  elc£lor  of  Bavaria,  who  took  the 
title  of  Charles  VII.  in  January  1742.  The  French  poured 
their  armies  into  Bohemia,  where  they  took  Prague  ;  and  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  to  takeoff  the  weight  of  Pruflia,  was  forced 
to  cede  to  that  prince  the  miofl  valuable  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Silefia  by  a  formal  treaty. 

Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  fufFerings,  and  the  noble  for- 
titude with  which  fhe  bore  them,  touched  the  hearts  of  the 
Hungarians,  into  whofe  arms  fhe  threw  herfclf  and  her  little 
fon  ;  and  though  they  had  been  always  remarkable  for  their 
difafFedion  to  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  they  declared  unanimoufly 
in  her  favour.  Her  generals  drove  the  French  out  of  Bohe- 
mia ;  and  George  II.  at  the  head  of  an  Englifh  and  Hanove- 
rian army,  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in  1743.  Charles 
Vn.  was  at  this  time  miferable  on  the  imperial  tliirone,  and 
would  have  given  the  queen  of  Hungary  ahnrft  her  own  terms  ; 
but  fhe  haughtily  and  impoliticly  rejected*  all  accommodation, 
though  advifed  to  it  by  his  Britannic  majefly,  her  befl:,  and 
indeed  only  friend.    This  obUinacv  gave  a  colour  for  the  king 
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of  Pfuflia  to  invade  Bohemia,  under  pretence  of  fupporting; 
the  imperial  dignity  :  but  though  he  took  Prague,  and  lub- 
dued  the  greateit  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  was  not  fupported 
by  the  French  ;  upon  which  he  abandoned  all  his  conquefts^ 
and  retired  to  Sileiia.  This  event  confirmed  the  obftinacy  of 
the  queen  of  Hungary,  who  came  to  an  accommodation  with 
the  emperor,  that  flie  might  recover  Silefia.  Soon  after,  his 
imperial  majefly,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1745,  died  ; 
and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  then  grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  con- 
fort  to  her  Hungarian  majefty,  after  furmounting  feme  diffi- 
culties, was  chofen  emperor. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  allies  againft  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  lofs  of  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  retarded  the  operations  of  the  emprefs-queen  againft 
his  PruHian  majefty.  The  latter  beat  the  emperor's  brother, 
prince  Charles  of  Lorrain,  who  had  before  driven  the  Pruftians 
out  of  Bohemia  ;  and  the  condu6i:  of  the  emprefs-queen  was 
fuch,  that  his  Britannic  majefty  thought  proper  to  guarantee 
to  him  the  pofteffion  of  Silefia,  as  ceded  by  treats.  Soon 
after,  his  PrufTian  majefty  pretended  that  he  had  difcovered  a 
fecret  convention  which  had  been  entered  into  between  the 
emprefs-queen,  the  emprefs  of  Ruflia,  and  the  king  of  Poland, 
as  eledlor  of  Saxony,  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to 
divide  them  am.ong  themfelves.  Upon  this  his  Pruffian  ma- 
jefty, all  of  a  fudden,  drove  the  king  of  Poland  out  of  Saxony, 
defeated  his  troops,  and  took  pofleftion  of  Drcfdeji ;  which  he 
held  till  a  treaty  was  made  under  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic 
majefty,  by  which  the  king  of  Pruffia  acknowledged  the  duke 
of  Lorrain,  now  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  for  emperor.  The 
war,  hov/ever,  continued  in  the  Low  Countries,  not  only  to  the 
difadvantage,  but  to  the  difcredit  of  the  Auftrians  and  Dutch, 
till  it  was  finiftied  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  April 
1748.  By  that  treaty,  Silefia  was  once  more  guaranteed  to' 
the  king  of  Pruffia.  It  was  not  long  before  that  monarch's 
jealoufies  were  renewed  and  verified  ;  and  the  emprefs  of 
Huflia's  views  falling  in  with  thofe  of  the  emprefs-queen,  and 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  were  unnaturally  fupported  by  France 
in  their  new  fchemes,  a  frefli  war  was  kindled  in  the  empire. 
The  king  of  Pruffia  declared  againft  the  adm.iffion  of  the  Ruf- 
fians into  Germany,  and  his  Britannic  majefty  againft  that  of 
the  French.  Upon  thofe  two  principles  all  former  differences 
between  thefe  monarchs  were  forgotten,  and  the  Britifli  par- 
liament agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fubfidy  of  670,000  1.  to  his 
Pruffian  majefty  during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  the  flames, 
of  which  were  now  rekindled  with  mo\X  fury  than  ever. 
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His  Pruflian  majefty  once  more  broke  into  Saxony,  defeated 
the  imperial  general  Brown  at  the  battle  of  Lowolitz,  forced 
the  Saxons  to  lay  down  their  arms,  though  almoft  impreg- 
nably  fortified  at  Pirna,  and  the  eleilor  of  Saxony  fled  to 
his  regal  dominions  in  Poland.    After  this,  his  Pruflian  ma- 
jefty was  put   to  the  ban  of  the  em.pire  ;  and  the  French 
poured,  by  one  quarter,  their  armies,  as  the  Ruffians  did  by 
another,  into  the  empire.    The  conduft  of  his  Pruffian  ma- 
jefty on  this  occafion  is  the  moft  amazing  that  is  to  be  met 
with  in  hiftory.    He  broke  once  more  into  Bohemia  with  in- 
conceivable rapidity,  and  defeated  an  army  of  near  100,000 
Auflrians,   under  general  Brown,  who  was  killed,  as  the 
brave  marfhal  Schwerin  was  on  the  fide  of  the  Pruffians.  He 
then  befieged  Prague,  and  plied  it  with  a  moft  tremendous 
artillery  ;  but  juft  as  he  was  beginning  to  imagine  that  his 
troops  were  invincible,  they  were  defeated  at  Collin,  by  the 
Auftrian  general  Daun,  and  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to 
fall  back  upon  Eifenach.    I'he  operations  of  the  war  now 
multiplied  every  day.    The  imperialifts,  under  count  Daun, 
were  formed  into  excellent  troops  :  but  they  were  beat  at  the 
battle  of  Lifia,  and  the  Pruffians  took  Breflau,  and  obtaiiied 
many  other  great  advantages.    The  Ruflians,  after  entering 
Germany,  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  afpecl  of  the  war  ;  and  the 
cautious,  yet  enterprizing  genius  of  count  Daun,  laid  his 
PrufTian  majefty  under  infinite  difficulties,  notwithftanding  all 
his  amazing  vidlories.    At  firft  he  defeated  the  Ruffians  at 
ZorndorfF ;  but  an  attack  made  upon  his  army,  in  the  night 
time,  by  count  Daun,  at  Hockkirchen,  had  almoft  proved 
fatal  to  his  affairs,  though  he  retrieved  them  with  admirable 
prefence  of  mind.    He  was  obliged,  however,  to  facrifice 
Saxony,  for  the  fafety  of  Silefia  ;  and  it  has  been  obferved 
that  few  periods  of  hiftory  afford  fuch  room  for  refleition  as 
this  campaign  did  ;  fix  fieges  were  raifed  almoft  at  the  fame 
time  ;  that  of  Colberg,  by  the  Ruffians  ;  that  of  Leipfic, 
by  the  duke  of  Deux-Ponts,  v/ho  commanded  the  army  of  tha 
empire  ;  that  of  Drefden,  by  Daun  ;  thofe  of  Neifs,  Cofel, 
and  Torgau,  by  the  Auftrians. 

Brevity  obliges  me  to  omit  many  capital  fcenes  which  pafled 
at  the  fame  time  in  Germany,  between  the  French,  who  were 
driven  out  of  Hanovfer,  and  the  Engl ifh,  or  their  allies.  The 
operations  on  both  fides  are  of  little  importance  to  hiftory, 
becaufe  nothing  was  done  that  was  dccifive,  though  extremely 
burdenfome  and  bloody  to  Great-Britain.  It  falls  more  within 
my  plan  to  mention  the  ingratitude  of  the  emprefs-queen  to  his 
Britannic  majefty,  and  his  allies  and  generals,  who  were  threat- 
ened with  the  ban  of  the  empire.   The  Ruffians  had  taken  pof- 
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fciilon  of  all  the  kingdom  of  PrufTia,  and  laid  fiegc  to  Colbe  g, 
the  only  port  of  his  PruiTian  majefty  in  the  Baltic.    Till  then, 
he  had  entertained  too  mean  an  opinion  of  the  Ruffians,  but  he 
focn  found  them  by  far  the  moft  formiciable  enemies  he  had, 
as  they  were  advancing,  under  count  SoltikofF,  in  a  body  of 
100,000  men^  to  Silefia.    In  this  diftrefs  he  acted  with  a  cou- 
rage and  refolution  that  bordered  upon  defpair,  but  was,  at 
h(k.  totally  defeated  by  the  Ruffians,  with  the  lofs  of  20,000 
of  his  befl  men,  in  a  battle  near  Frankfort.    He  became  now 
the  tennis-ball  of  fortune.    Succeeding  defeats  feemed  to  an- 
nounce his  ruin,  and  all  avenues  towards  peace  were  (hut  up. 
He  had  lolt,  fmce  the  firft  of  October  1756,  the  great  marfhal 
Keith,  and  40  brave  generals,  bcfides  thofe  who  were  wounded 
and  made  prifoncrs.    At  Landfliut  the  imperial  general,  Lau- 
dohn,  defeated  his  army  under  Fouquet,  on  which  he  had 
great  dependence,  and  thereby  opened  to  the  Auftrians  a  ready 
gate  into  Silefia.    None  but  his  Pruffian  majefty  would  have 
thought  of  continuing  the  war  under  fuch  repeated  loffies  ;  but 
every  defeat  he  received  feemed  to  give  him  frefh  fpirits.    It  is 
not  perhaps  very  eafy  to  account  for  the  ina(51:ivity  of  his  ene- 
mies after  his  defeat  near  Frankfort,  but  by  thejealoufy  which 
the  imperial  generals  entertained  of  their  Ruffian  allies.  They 
had  taken  Berlin,  and  laid  the  inhabitants  under  pecuniary 
contributions  i  but  towards  the  end  of  the  campaign,  he  de- 
feated the  imperiallfts  in  the  battle  of  Torgau,  in  which  count 
Daun  was  wounded.    This  was  the  beft  fought  acftion  the  king 
of  Pruffia  had  ever  been  engaged  in,  but  it  coft  him  10, coo  of 
his  beft  troops,  and  was  attended  with  no  great  confequences 
in  his  favour.    New  reinforcements  which  arrived  every  day 
from  Ruffia,  the  taking  of  Colbcrg  by  the  Ruffiians,  and  of 
Schweidnitz  by  the  Auftrian,  was  on  the  poin  sof  compleating 
his  ruin,  when  his  moft  formidable  enemy,  the  emprefs  of 
Ruffia,  died,  January  -5,  1762  ;  George  II.  had  died  on  the 
5'5th  of  06tober,  1760. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  illuftrious  pcrfonages  were  followed  by 
great  confequences.  The  Britifh  miniftry  of  George  III. 
fought  to  fmiih  the  war  with  honour,  and  the  new  emperor  of 
Ruffia  recalled  his  armies.  His  Pruffian  majefty  was,  notwith- 
ftanding,  fo  very  much  reduced  by  his  lofies,  that  the  emprefs^ 
queen,  probably,  would  have  compleatecf  his  deftru£lion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  v/ife  backwardnefs  of  the  other  German 
princes,  not  to  annihilate  the  houfe  of  Brandenburg.  At  firfl: 
the  emprefs-qiieen  rejcdled  all  terms  propofed  to  her,  and 
orJereJ  30,000  men  to  be  added  to  her  armies.  The  vifible 
backv/ardnefs  of  her  generals  to  execute  her  orders,  and  the 
/uccefles  obtained  by  his  Pruffian  majefty,  at  lail  prevailed 
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wpon  hof  to  agree  to  an  armiftice,  which  was  foon  followed  by 
the  treaty  of  Hubertfburg,  which  fecured  to  his  Prullian  ma- 
jefty  the  pofleflion  of  Silelia.  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
her  hufband,  in  1765,  her  fon  Jofeph,  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  the  Romans  in  1764,  fucceeded  him  in  the  empire. 
The  imperial  court  has  formed  feveral  arrangements  of  diftin6t 
fovereignties  in  the  Auftrian  family  out  of  their  Italian  domi- 
nions, and  feem  at  prefent  to  cultivate  a  pacific  fyftem  both  in 
the  empire  and  all  over  Europe.  His  imperial  majefty,  though 
young,  has  difcovered  great  talents  for  government.  He  has 
paid  a  vifit,  incognito,  and  with  moderate  attendance,  to 
Rome,  and  the  principal  courts  of  Italy,  and  has  had  a  per- 
fonal  interview  with  his  Prullian  majefty  ;  all  which  circura- 
ftances  indicate  that  he  is  determined  to  be  his  own  mafter, 
and  not  to  be  impofed  upon  by  his  minifters  *. 


The   kingdom  of  PRUSSIA,  formerly 
DUCAL  PRUSSIA. 

Situation,  boundaries  ■)  r  ■  ^HIS  country  is  bounded 
AND  EXTENT.  3    i    ^o  the  north  by  part  of 

Samogitia ;  to  the  fouth,  by  Poland  Proper  and  Mafovia  ;  to 
the  eaft,  by  part  of  Lithuania  ;  and  to  the  weft,  by  Polifh 
Pru.Tia  and  the  Baltic.  Its  greateft  length  is  about  i6o  miles, 
and  breadth  about  loc. 

Name,  air,  soil,  produce,  7  The  name  of  Pruflja  is 
AND  rivers.  j   evidently  derived  from  the 

Boruffi,  the  antient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  air, 
upon  the  whole,  is  wholefome,  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn 
and  other  commodities,  and  affords  plenty  of  pit-coal  and 
fuel.  Its  animal  produdions  are  horfes,  fheep,  deer,  and 
game  ;  bears,  wolves,  wild  boars,  and  foxes.  Its  rivers  and 
lakes  are  well  ftored  with  fiflies  ;  and  amber,  which  is  thought 
to  be  formed  of  an  oil  coagulated  with  vitriol,  is  found  on  its 
coafts  towards  the  Baltic.  The  woods  furnifh  the  inhabitants 
with  wax,  honev,  and  pitch,  befides  quantities  of  pot-aflies. 
The  rivers  here  fometimes  do  damage  by  inundations,  and  the 
principal  are,  the  Viftula,  the  Pregel,  the  Memel  or  Mam- 
mel,  the  Paffarge,  and  the  Elbe. 


*  Maria  Therefa,  queen  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  emprefs-dowager  of  Cer- 
wany,  was  born  in  JJfj-  Her  fon,  Jofeph-Benedidl-Auguftus,  was  crowned  king 
of  the  Romans  in  1764,  fucceeded  his  father  as  emperor  of  Germany  in  1765, 
married  the  fame  year  the  princefs  Jefephina-Maria,  of  Bavaria,  who  died  in 
1767.  He  had  by  his  firft  wife  (the  prioccfs  of  Parma)  a  daug,luer,  Therefa- 
Eli^abeth,  borrs  in  1762. 
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Population,  INHABITANTS,  MAN- 7  As  Pruflia,  fince 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  DIVERSIONS.  J  the  beginning  of  the 
prefent  century,  has  become  a  moft  refpec^able  power  upon 
the  continent  of  Europe,  I  fhal],  for  the  information  of  my 
readers,  deviate  from  my  ufual  plan,  that  I  may  bring  before 
their  eyes  the  whole  of  his  Pruffian  majefty's  territories,  which 
lie  fcattered  in  other  divifions  of  Germany,  Poland,  Swiffer- 
land,  and  the  northern  kingdoms,  with  their  names ;  all 
which  they  will  find  in  the  following  table. 


M 

Proteftants. 

Countries  Names  Square 
Miles. 

-ength. 

keadth. 

Chief  Cities. 

Poland, 

PrulTia, 

160 

112 

V               S  fiA-f^l  N.  Lat. 

KOKINGS.  <               ^  T 

/  2i-3<;  E.  Lon. 

Up.  Saxony.  ■ 

-  Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, 

10,910 
4,820 

215 
150 

no 
63 

Berlin, 
Camin, 

Lo.  Saxony.  ■ 

Sllcfia. 

Wcftphalia.  . 

,  Netherlands. 
Switzerland, 

-  Swe.  Pomerania, 
[  Magdeburg, 
[  Halberftat, 

Croflen, 
^  Minden, 

Ravenftjurg, 

Lingfen, 

Clf.ves, 

Meurs, 
„  Mark, 

G  elder, 

Neufchatel, 

Total— 

2,991 

1,535 
450 

550 
595 
525 
120 
630 

980 
360 
320 

34,771 

90 
63 
4^ 

33 
42 

3S 
15 
43 
10 

5* 
34 

32 

48 
50 
17 
28 
26 

34 
I J 
21 

6 
43 
23 
20 

Stetin, 

Magdeburg, 

Halberftat, 

Croflen, 

Minden, 

Ravenfburg, 

Lingen, 

Cleves, 

Meurs, 

Ham, 

Gelders, 

NeufchateL 

I  fhall  here  confine  myfclf  to  Prufiia  as  a  kingdom,  becaufe 
his  Pruffian  majefty's  other  dominions  fall  under  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  countries  where  they  lie. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  kingdom  were,  by  Dr.  Bufching, 
computed  to  amount  to  635,998  perfons  capable  of  bearing 
arms  :  and  if  fo  (for  I  greatly  doubt  their  computation  is 
exaggerated)  it  muft  then  be  more  populous  than  is  generally 
imagined.  Since  the  year  1719,  it  is  computed  that  about 
34,000  colonifts  have  removed  thitherward  from  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany  ;  of  which  number,  17,000  were 
Saltzburghers.  Thefe  emigrants  have  built  400  fmall  vil- 
lages, II  towns,  86  feats,  and  50  new  churches  ;  and  have 
founded  1000  village  fchools,  chiefly  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try named  Little  Lithuania. 

The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  difFer  but  little  from  thofe 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Germany.  The  fame  may  be  faid 
of  th«ir  cuftoms  and  diverfions. 
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Religion,  schools,  7  The  religion  of  Pruffia  is,  thro' 
AND  ACADEMIES.  \  his  prefent  majefty's  wifdom,  very- 
tolerant.  The  eftabliflied  religions  are  thofe  of  the  Lutherans 
and  Calvinifts,  but  chiefly  the  former ;  but  papifts,  anabap- 
tifts,  and  almoft  all  other  feels,  are  here  tolerated.  The 
country,  as  well  as  the  towns,  abounds  in  fchools.  An  uni- 
verfity  'was  founded  at  Koningfberg  in  1544,  but  we  know  of 
no  very  remarkable  learned  men  that  it  has  produced. 

Cities.]  The  kingdom  of  Pruflia  is  divided  into  the  Ger- 
man and  Lithuanian  departments  ;  the  former  of  which  con- 
tains 280  parifhes,  and  the  latter  105. 

Koningfberg,  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  feated  on 
the  river  Pregel,  over  which  it  has  feven  bridges,  and  is  about 
84  miles  from  Dantzic.  According  to  Dr.  Bulching,  this 
city  is  feven  miles  in  circumference,  and  contains  3,800 
houfes,  and  about  60,000  inhabitants.  This  computation,  I 
doubt,  is  a  little  exaggerated  likewife,  becaufe  it  fuppofes,  at 
an  average,  near  fixteen  perfons  in  every  houfe.  Koningfberg 
has  ever  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  commerce  and  (hipping  ; 
its  river  being  navigable  for  fhips  ;  of  which  493  foreign  ones 
arrived  here  in  the  year  1752,  befides  298  coafters ;  and  that 
373  floats  of  timber  v/ere,  in  the  compafs  of  that  year,  brought 
dov/n  the  Pregel.  This  city,  befides  its  college  or  univeriity, 
which  contains  38  profefTors,  boafts  of  magnificent  palaces,  a 
town-houfc,  and  exchange  ;  not  to  mention  gardens  and  other 
embellifhments.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and  citadel,  which  is 
called  Fredericfburg,  and  is  a  regular  fquare. 

AnTIOUITIES  AND  CURIOSITIES,  7     p  ^ 

^  >   oee  Germany. 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.     J  ^ 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  prefent  king  of 
Pruliia,  by  the  afiiftance  of  an  excellent  police,  has  brought 
the  commerce  and  manufadtures  of  this  country  to  a  very 
flourifhing  ftate,  which  is  daily  improving.  The  manufac- 
tures of  Pruffia  confift  of  glafs,  iron- work,  paper,  gunpowder, 
copper  and  brafs  mills;  manufa<Slures  of  cloth,  camblet,  linen, 
filk,  ftockings,  and  other  articles.  The  inhabitants  export 
variety  of  naval  ftores,  amber,  linfeed,  and  hemp-feed,  oat- 
meal, fifh,  mead,  tallov/,  and  caviar;  and  it  is  faid  that  500 
fhips  are  loaded  every  year  with  thofe  commodities,  chiefly 
from  Koningfberg. 

Constitution  and  government.]  His  Pruffian  ma- 
jefty  is  abfolute  through  all  his  dominions,  but  is  too.  wife  to 
©pprefs  his  fubjecis,  though  he  avails  himfelf  to  the  full  of  his 
power.  The  government  of  this  kingdom  is  by  a  regency  of 
four  chancellors  of  flate,  viz.  i.  The  great  mafter  ;  2.  The 
great  burgrave  5    3.   The  great  chancellor  3   and,  4.  The 

great 
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great  marfhal.  There  are  alfo  fome  other  councils,  and  37 
bailiwicks.  The  ftates  confift,  i.  Of  counccllors  of  ftate  ; 
2.  Of  deputies  from  the  nobility  ;  and,  3.  From  the  com- 
mons. Befides  thefe  inftitutions,  his  majefty  has  creeled  a 
board  for  commerce  and  navigation. 

Revenues.]  His  PrufTian  majcfly,  by  means  of  the  happy 
fituation  of  his  country,  its  inland  navigation,  and  his  own 
excellent  regulations,  derives  an  amazing  revenue  from  this 
country,  which,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  was  the 
feat  of  boors  and  barbarifm.  It  is  faid,  that  amber  alonC 
brinies  him  in  26,000  dollars  annually.  His  other  revenues 
arife  from  his  demefnes,  liis  duties  of  cuftoms  and  tolls,  and 
the  fubfidies  yearly  granted  by  the  feveral  ftates  ;  but  the 
cxa<^  fum  is  not  known,  though  we  may  conclude  that  it  is 
very  confiderable,  from  the  immcnfe  charges  of  the  late 
war. 

Military  STRENGTH.]  The  regulations  of  this  depart- 
ment, introduced  by  his  majcfty,  have  a  wonderful  quick 
operation  in  forming  his  troops  and  recruiting  his  armies. 
Every  regiment  has  a  particular  diftrict  afligned  it,  where  the 
young  men  proper  for  bearing  arms  are  regiftercd  ;  and  when 
occafion  offers,  they  join  their  regiment,  and  being  incorpo- 
rated with  veterans,  they  foon  become  well  difciplined  troops. 

ARiMs,  AND  ORDERS  OF  KNIGHTHOOD.]  The  royal  arms 
of  Pruflia  arc  argent,  an  eagle  riifplaycd  fable,  crowned,  or, 
for  Prullia.  Azure,  the  imperial  fceptre,  or,  for  Courland. 
Argent,  an  eagle  difplayed,  gules,  with  femicircular  wreaths, 
for  the  marquifate  of  Brandenburg.  To  thefe  are  added  the 
refpeclive  arms  of  the  feveral  provinces  fuhjedl  to  the  Pruflian 
crown. 

There  arc  two  orders  of  knighthood  ;  the  firft,  that  of  the 
black  eagle,  inlHtuted  by  Frederic  I.  on  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation at  Koningfterg,  with  this  motto,  suuM  cuique.  The 
fovereign  is  always  grand  mader,  and  the  number  of  knights, 
exclufive  of  the  rayal  family,  is  limited  to  thirty. 

Next  to  this  is  the  order  of  Merit,  inftituted  by  his  prefent 
majefty ;  the  motto  is  pour  le  merite. 

History.]  The  ancient  hiftory  of  Pruflia,  like  that  of 
other  kingdoms,  is  lolt  in  the  clouds  of  fic?ion  and  romance. 
The  inhabitants  appear  to  have  been  a  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  refufed  to  fubmit  to  the  neighbouring  princes,  who, 
on  pretence  of  converting  them  to  chriftianity,  wanted  to 
fubjc(5^:  them  to  flavery.  They  made  a  noble  ftand  againll  the 
kings  of  Poland,  one  of  whom,  Boleflaus  IV.  was  by  them 
defeated  and  killed  in  1163.  They  continued  independent 
and  pagans  till  the  time  of  the  crufades,  when  the  German 
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knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  about  the  year  1230,  under- 
took their  converfion  by  the  edge  of  the  fword,  but  upon  con- 
dition of  having,  as  a  reward,  the  property  of  the  country, 
when  conquered.  A  long  feries  of  wars  followed,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  PrulTia  were  almoft  extirpated  by  the  reli- 
gious knights,  who  in  the  thirteenth  century,  after  commit- 
ting the  moft  incredible  barbarities,  peopled  the  country  with 
Germans.  After  this  vaft  wafte  of  blood,  in  1466,  a  peace 
was  concluded  between  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
Cafnnir,  king  of  Poland,  by  which  it  was  agreed,  that  the 
part  now  called  Polifli  Pruffia  fhould  continue  a  free  province, 
under  the  king's  protecflion  ;  and  that  the  knights  and  the 
grand  mafter  fhou'd  pofl'efs  the  other  part;  but  were  to 
acknowledge  themfelves  valFals  of  Poland.  This  gave  rife 
to  frefli  wars,  in  which  the  knights  endeavoured,  but  unfuc- 
cefsfully,  to  throw  ofF  their  vaffalage  to  Poland,  In  1525, 
Albert,  margrave  of  Brandenburgh,  and  the  lafl  grand  mafter 
of  the  Teutonic  order,  concluded  a  peace  at  Cracow,  by 
which  the  margrave  was  acknowledged  duke  of  the  eaft  part  of 
Pruffia,  (formerly  called,  for  that  reafon.  Ducal  PrulTia)  but 
to  be  held  as  a  fief  of  Poland,  and  to  defcend  to  his  male  heirs  ; 
and  upon  failure  of  his  male  i/Tue,  to  his  brothers  and  their 
male  heirs.  Thus  ended  the  fovereignty  of  the  Teutonic 
order  in  Pruflia,  after  it  had  fubfiftcd  near  300  years.  Iii 
1657,  the  elccfor  Frederic-William,  of  Brandenburgh,  de- 
fervedly  called  the  Great,  had  Ducal  Prullia  confirmed  to 
him  J  and  by  the  conventions  of  Welau  and  Bromberg,  it  was 
freed,  by  Cafimir,  king  of  Poland,  from  vaflalage  •  and  he 
and  his  defcendents  were  declared  independent  and  fovereign 
lords  of  this  part  of  Prufiia. 

As  the  proteftant  religion  had  b?en  introduced  into  this 
country  by  the  margrave  Albert,  and  the  electors  of  Branden- 
burgh were  now  of  that  perfuafion,  the  proteftant  intereft: 
favoured  them  fo  much,  tliat  Frederic,  the  fon  of  Frederic- 
William  the  Great,  was  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  king  of 
Pruffia,  in  a  folemn  afiembly  of  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  and 
foon  after  acknowledged  as  fuch  by  all  the  powers  of  Chriften- 
dom.  His  grandfon,  the  prefent  king  of  Pruffia,  in  the  me- 
moirs of  his  family,  gives  us  no  high  idea  of  this  firft  king's 
talents  for  government,  but  expatiates  on  thofe  of  his  own 
father,  Frederic-William,  who  fucceeded  in  17 13.  He  cer- 
tainly was  a  prince  of  ftrong  natural  parts,  and  performed  pro- 
digious fervices  to  his  country,  but  too  often  at  the  expence 
of  humanity,  and  the  magnanimity  which  ought  to  adorn  a 
king.  At  his  death,  which  happened  in  1740,  he  is  faid  to 
have  left  fcven  millioas  fterling  in  his  treafury,  which  has 

enabled 
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enabled  his  fon,  by  his  wonderful  vidtories,  and  the  more 
wonderful  refources,  by  which  he  repaired  his  defeats,  to  be- 
come the  admiration  of  the  prefent  age  *. 


The  kingdom  of  BOHEMIA. 


Situation  and  extent. 


Length 
Breadth 


300  7 
250  i 


between 


C  48  and  52  north  latitude. 
I  12  and  19  eaft  longitude. 


Boundaries.]       OUN  D  E  D  by  Saxony  and  Branden- 
|3  burgh,  on  the  north;  by  Poland  and 
Hungary,  on  the  caft  ;  by  Auftria  and  Bavaria,  on  the  fouth ; 
and  by  the  palatinate  of  Bavaria,  on  the  weft  y  comprehend- 
ing, I.  Bohemia  Proper  i  2.  Silefia ;  and,  3.  Moravia. 
Divifions.  Chief  towns. 

1.  Bohemia  Pro-")  f  Prague,  E.  Ion.  14-20.  N.  lat.  50. 
per,  W.  moftly  I  J  Koningfgratz,  E. 

fubjecl  to  the  (  ]  Glatz,  E.  fubjea  to  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
•  Ho.  of  Auftria.  J  LEgra,  W. 

"I   fBreflau,  E.  Ion.  17.  N.  lat.  51-15. 

2.  Silefia,  eaft,  j  j  Glogaw,  N. 
moftly  fubjea  i  !  Crollen,  N. 
to  the  king  of  1   1  Jagendorf,  S. 

Prufua.  I   I  Tropaw,  S.  fubjccl  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

J   LTefchen,  S.  fubjed  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 
Moravia,  S.  1  f  Qlmutz,  E.  Ion.  16-45.  N.  lat.  49-40. 
Brin,  middle. 
Igla,  S.  W. 


entirely  fubjed 
to  the  houfc  of 
Auftria. 


Soil  and  air.]  The  air  of  Bohemia  is  not  thought  fo 
wholcfome  as  that  of  the  reft  of  Germany,  though  its  foil  and 
produce  arc  pretty  much  the  fame. 

Mountains.]  Bohemia,  though  almoft  furrounded  with 
mountains,  contains  none  of  note  or  diftin<n:ion. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  This  kingdom  contains  rich 
mines  of  filver,  quickfilver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  fulphur, 
and  faitpetre.  Its  chief  manufa^ures  are  linen,  copper,  iron, 
and  ghifs. 


*  Frederic  III.  king  of  PrufTia,  and  eleftor  of  Brandenburg,  was  born  in  1712, 
married  in  1733  to  Elizabeth -Chriftina,  of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle,  born  in  17 14, 
by  whom  he  has  no  iffue.  The  iflue  of  the  late  William-Augullius,  next  brother  to 
the  king,  are,  Frederic-V/illiam,  prince  royal  of  Prufiia,  born  in  1744,  and 
married  in  1765  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth-Ulrica,  of  Brunfoi-ic  2.  Frederica- 
Sophia-Wilhelminaj  born  in  1751,  and  married  in  1767  to  the  prince  uf 
Orange. 
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Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  1  We  have  no 
CUSTOMS  AND  DIVERSIONS.  \     Certain  ac- 

count of  the  prefent  population  of  Bohemia  ;  about  150 
years  ago,  it  was  computed  to  contain  3,000,000  of  inhabi- 
tants :  they  are  thought  at  prefent  not  to  be  fo  numerous.  The 
Bohemians,  in  their  perfons,  habits,  and  manners,  refemble 
the  Germans.  There  is,  among  them,  no  middle  ftate  of 
people  ;  for  every  lord  is  a  fovereign,  and  every  tenant  a  ilave. 
The  lower  ranks  are  accufed  of  being  addicted  to  pilfering  and 
fuperftition.  But  though  the  Bohemians,  at  prefent,  are  not 
remarkable  either  for  arts  or  arms,  yet  they  formerly  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  as  the  moft  intrepid  allerters  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  in  Europe;  witncfs  the  early  introduction  of 
the  reformed  religion  into  their  country,  when  it  was  fcarcely 
known  in  any  other,  the  many  glorious  defeats  they  gave  to 
the  Auftrian  power,  and  their  generous  druggies  for  indepen- 
dency. Their  virtues  may  be  confidered  as  the  caufes  of  their 
decay  ;  as  no  means  were  left  unemployed  by  their  defpotic 
mafters  for  breaking  their  fpirit :  though  it  is  certain,  thei-r 
internal  jealoufies  and  diflentions  greatly  contributed  to  their 
fubjecSlion.  Their  cuftoms  and  diverfions  are  the  farae  as  in 
Germany. 

Religion.]  Though  popery  is  the  eftablifhed  religion 
of  Bohemia,  yet  many  of  the  Moravians  have  embrnced  a 
vifionary  unintelligible  proteftantifm,  if  it  defervcs  that  name, 
which  they  propagate,  by  their  zealous  miffionaries,  through 
all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  fome  of  whom  have  lately  made  pro- 
felytes  in  Great-Britain  :  they  have  a  mecting-houfe  in  Lon- 
don, and  have  obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  a  fettlement 
in  the  plantations, 

Archbishoprics  AND  bishoprics.]  Prague  is  the  only 
Bohemian  archbifhopric.  The  bi{hoprics  are  Koningfgratz, 
Breflau,  and  Olmutz. 

Language.]  The  proper  language  of  the  Bohemians  is 
a,  dialect  of  the  Sclavonian,  but  they  generally  fpeak  German 
and  High  Dutch. 

University.]  The  only  univerfity  in  Bohemia  is  that  of 
Prague. 

Cities  and  TOWNS.  J  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is 
one  of  the  fineft  and  moft  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  and 
famous  for  its  noble  bridge.  Its  circumference  is  fo  large, 
that  the  grand  PrulTian  army,  in  its  laft  fiege,  never  could 
completely  inveft  it.  For  this  reafon  it  is  able  to  make  a  vigo- 
rous defence  in  cafe  of  a  regular  fiege.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  are  thought  not  to  be  proportioned  to  its  capaciouf- 
iicfs,  being  thought  not  to  exceed  70,000  Chriftians,  and 
4  '  about 
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about  13,000  Jews.  It  contains  92  churches  and  chapels, 
and  40  cloifters.  It  is  a  place  of  little  or  no  trade,  and  there- 
fore the  middling  inhabitants  are  not  wealthy  ;  but  the  Jews 
are  faid  to  c  irry  on  a  large  commerce  in  jewels.  Bohemia 
contains  many  other  towns,  Ibme  of  which  are  fortified,  but 
they  are  remarkable  neither  for  ftiength  nor  manufactures. 
Olmutz  is  the  capital  of  Moravia  :  it  is  well  fortified,  and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen,  iron,  glafs,  paper,  and  gun- 
powder. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]    See  Germany. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  forms,  and 
only  the  forms,  of  the  old  Bohemian  conftitution  ftill  fubfili  ; 
but  the  government,  under  the  emprefs-quecn,  is  defpotic. 
Their  ftiites  are  compofed  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  gentry,  and 
reprefentatives  of  towns.  Their  fovereigns,  of  late,  have 
not  been  fond  of  provoking  them  by  ill  ufage,  and  they  have 
a  general  averfion  towards  the  Aullrians.  This  kingdom  is 
frequently  defcribed  as  part  of  Germany,  but  with  little 
reafon,  for  it  is  not  in  any  of  the  nine  circles,  nor  does  it 
contribute  any  thing  towards  the  forces  or  revenues  of  the  em- 
pire, nor  is  it  fubjeCl  to  any  of  its  laws.  What  gives  fome 
colour  to  this  miftake  is,  that  the  king  of  Bohemia  is  the  firft 
fecular  eledtor  of  the  empire,  and  their  kings  have  been  elcdted 
emperors  of  Germany  for  many  years. 

Revenues.]  The  revenues  of  Bohemia  are  whatever  the 
fovcreign  is  pleafed  to  exadt  from  the  ftatcs  of  the  kingdom, 
when  they  arc  annually  afTembled  at  Prague.  They  may  per- 
haps amount  to  500,000  1.  a  year. 

Arms.]  The  arms  of  Bohemia  are,  argent,  a  lion  gules,. 
the  tail  moved,  and  pafTed  in  falticr,  crowned  languid,  and 
armed,  or. 

History.]  The  Bohemian  nobility  ufed  to  ele6t  their 
own  princes,  though  the  emperors  of  Germany  fometimes  im- 
pofed  a  king  upon  them,  and  at  length  ufurped  that  throne 
themfelves.  In  1 41 4  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  two 
of  the  firfl  reformers,  were  burnt  at  the  council  of  Conftance, 
though  the  emperor  of  Germany  had  given  them  his  protection. 

This  occafioned  an  infurreCtion  in  Bohemia  :  the  people  of 
Prague  threw  the  emperor's  officers  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
council  chambers  ;  and  the  famous  Zifca  aflembling  an  army 
of  40,000  Bohemians,  defeated  the  emperor's  forces  in  feveral 
engagements,  and  drove  the  imperialifts  out  of  the  kingdom. 
The  divifions  of  the  Hufiites  among  themfelves,  enabled  the 
emperors  to  keep  pofTeffion  of  Bohemia,  though  an  attempt 
was  made  to  throv/  off  the  imperial  yoke,  by  ele<5ting  a  protef- 
tant  kiiig  in  the  perfon  of  the  prince  Palatine,  f.n~in-law  to 
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James  I.  of  England.  The  misfortunes  of  this  prlcce  are 
well  known.  He  was  driven  from  Bohemia  by  the  emperor's 
generals,  and  being  ftript  of  his  other  dominions,  was  forced 
to  depend  on  the  court  of  England  for  a  fubuftence;  and  the 
Bohemians,  fmce  that  time,  have  remained  fubje^b  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 


HUNGARY. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length   300    1  betv/een         ^"^^  23  eaft  longitude. 
Breadth  200    3  |  45  and  49  north  latitude. 

Boundaries. ]r  ■  iHAT  part  of  Hungary  which  belongs 
J[  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria  (for  it  for- 
merly included  Tranfylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Morlachia, 
Servia,  Walachia,  Temefwar,  and  oth:r  countries)  is  bounded 
by  Poland,  on  the  north;  by  Tranfylvania  and  Walachia, 
eaft;  by  Sclavonia,  fouth;  and  by  Auftria  and  Moravia, 
weft. 

The  general  divifion  of  Hungary,  is  into  Upper,  by  fome 
called  Proper,  and  Lower  Hungary ;  the  former  lying  north, 
and  the  latter  fouth  of  the  Danube.  Their  chief  towns  being 
Prcft)urg  and  Buda. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air,  and  confequently 
the  climate,  of  the  fouthern  parts  of  Hungary,  is  found  to 
be  unhealthful,  owing  to  its  numerous  lakes,  ftagnated  waters, 
and  marfties ;  the  northern  parts  being  mountainous  and  bar- 
ren, the  air  is  fweet  and  wholefome.  No  country  in  the 
World  can  boaft  a  richer  foil,  than  that  plain  which  extends 
300  miles  from  Prefburg  to  Belgrade,  and  produces  corn, 
grafs,  cfculent  plants,  tobacco,  faffron,  afparagus,  melons, 
hops,  pulfe,  millet,  buck-wheat,  delicious  wine,  fruits  of 
various  kinds,  peaches,  mulberry-trees,  chefnuts,  and  wood  : 
corn  is  in  fuch  plenty,  that  it  fells  for  one  fixth  part  of  its 
price  in  England. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Danube,  Drave,  Teyfle,  Me- 
rifh,  and  the  Temes. 

Water.]  Hungary  contains  feveral  lakes,  particularly 
four  among  the  Carpathian  mountains  of  confiderable  extent, 
and  abounding  with  {\{h.  The  Hungarian  baths  and  mineral 
waters  are  efteemed  the  moft  fovereign  of  any  in  Europe;  but 
their  magnificent  buildings,  raifed  by  the  Turks  when  in  pof- 
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fefTion  of  the  country,  particularly  thofe  of  Buda,  are  fufFered 
to  go  to  decay. 

Mountains.]  The  Carpathian  mountains,  which  divide 
Hungary  from  Poland  on  the  north,  are  the  chier  in  Hungary, 
though  many  detached  mountains  are  found  in  the  country. 
Their  tops  are  generally  covered  with  wood,  and  on  their 
fides  grow  the  richeft  grapes  in  the  Vvorld. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Hungary  is  remarkably  well 
ftocked  with  both.  It  abounds  not  only  with  gold  and  filver 
mines,  but  Vv'ith  plenty  of  excellent  copper,  vitriol,  iron, 
orpiment,  quickfilvcr,  cryfocolla,  and  terra  figillata.  Before 
Hungary  becam.e  the  feat  of  deftru6live  wars,  between  Turks 
and  Chriftians,  or  fell  under  the  pov/cr  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria, 
thofe  mines  were  furniihed  with  proper  works  and  workmen, 
and  produced  vail  revenues  to  the  native  princes.  The  Hun- 
garian gold  and  filver  employed  mint-houfes,  not  only  in  Hun- 
gary, but  in  Germany,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  but  all 
thofe  mines  are  now  greatly  diminifhed  in  their  value,  their 
work  being  dt^ftroyed  or  dcmolifhcd,  fome  of  them  however 
ftill  fubfift,  to  the  great  emolument  of  the  natives. 

Vegetable  and  animal  7     Hungary  is  remarkable  for 
PRODUCTIONS.  3    a  fine  breed  of  horfes,  gene- 

rally moufe  coloured,  and  highly  efteemcd  by  military  officers, 
fo  that  great  numbers  of  them  are  exported.  There  is  a 
remarkable  breed  of  large  rams  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pref- 
burg.  Its  other  vegetable  and  aniiral  productions  are  in  gene- 
ral the  fame  with  thofe  of  Germany,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  Hungarian  wines,  however,  particularly 
Tockay,  are  preferable  to  thofe  of  any  other  country,  at  leaft 
in  Europe. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-  7  It  was  late  before 
NERS,  CUSTOMS  AND  DIVERSIONS.  }  the  northern  bar- 
barians drove  the  Romans  out  of  Hungary,  and  fome  of  the 
defcendanty  of  their  legionary  forces,  arc  ftill  to  be  diftin- 
guiflied  in  the  inland  parts,  by  their  fpeaking  Latin.  Be  that 
as  it  will,  before  the  Turks  got  poffeffion  of  Conftantinopie, 
we  have  reafon  to  think,  that  Hungary  was  one  of  the  moft 
populous  and  powerful  kingdoms  in  Europe;  and  if  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  fhouJd  give  the  proper  encouragement  to  the  inha- 
bitants to  repair  their  works,  and  clear  their  fens,  it  might 
become  fo  again  in  about  a  century  hence.  Both  Hungaries 
at  prefent,  exclufive  of  Tranfylvania,  and  Croatia,  are  thought 
to  contain  about  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  I'he 
Hungarians  have  manners  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They  pique 
themfelves  on  being  dcfcendcd  from  thofe  heroes,  who  formed 
the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  infidels.    In  their 
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I  pcrfoiis  they  are  well  made.  Their  fur-caps,  their  clofe-bodied 
I  coats,  girded  by  a  fafh,  and  their  cloak  or  manile,  which  is  fo 
contrived,  as  to  buckle  under  one  arm,  fo  that  the  right  hand 
may  be  always  at  liberty,  gives  them  an  air  of  military  dignity* 
The  men  fiiave  their  beards,  but  preferve  their  whilkers  on 
!  their  upper  lips.  Their  ufual  arms  are  a  broad  fword,  and  a 
kind  of  pcle-ax,  befides  their  fire-arms.  The  ladies  are  reck- 
oned handfomer  than  thofe  of  Auftria,  and  their  fable  drefs 
with  fieeves  ftrait  to  their  arms,  and  their  ftays  faitened  before 
with  gold)  pearl,  or  diamond  little  buttons,  are  well  known 
to  the  French  and  Engliili  ladies.  Both  mtn  and  women,  in 
what  they  call  the  mine  towns,  wear  fur  and  even  fheep-fkin 
drefies.  The  inns  upon  the  roads  are  moll  miferable  hovels, 
and  even  thofe  feldom  to  be  met  v/ith.  Their  hogs,  which 
yield  the  chief  animal  food  for  their  peafants,  and  their  poul- 
try, live  in  the  fame  apartment  with  their  owners.  The  gout, 
and  the  fever,  owing  to  the  unwholefomenefs  of  the  air,  are 
the  predominant  difeafes  in  Hungary.  The  natives  in  general 
are  indolent,  and  leave  trade  and  m.anufadures  to  the  Greeks 
and  other  Grangers,  fettled  in  their  country,  the  flatnefs  of  which 
renders  travelling  commodious,  either  by  land  or  water.  The 
diverfions  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  warlike  and  athletic  kind* 
They  are  in  general  a  brave  and  magnanim.ous  people.  Their 
anceftors,  even  fince  the  beginning  of  the  prcfent  century, 
were  fo  jealous  of  their  liberties,  that  rather  than  be  tyrannized 
over,  by  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  they  often  fubmitted  to  that  of 
Othman  ;  but  their  fidelity  to  the  prcfent  emprcfs-queen,  not- 
withflanding  the  provocations  they  received  from  her  houfe, 
will  be  always  remembered  to  their  honour. 

Religion.]  The  cftabliflied  religion  of  the  Hungarians, 
is  the  Roman-catholic,  though  the  major  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  proteftants  or  Greeks,  and  the  prefent  emprefs-qucen,  out 
of  gratitude  for  their  fervices,  has  reftored  them  to  the  full 
cxercife  of  their  civil  and  religious  liberties. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbifhoprics 
are  Prefburg,  Gran  and  Colocza.  The  bifhoprics  Great  Wa- 
radin,  Agria,  Vefprin,  Raab,  and  five  churches. 

Language.]  As  the  Hungarians  are  mixed  with  Germans, 
ScLivonians  and  Walachians,  they  have  a  variety  of  dialec^ts,, 
and  one  of  them  is  faid  to  approach  near  the  Hebrew.  The 
better  and  the  middlemoft  rank  fpeak  German,  and  almoft  all 
of  them  Latin,  either  pure  or  barbarous. 

Universities.]  In  the  univerfities  (if  they  can  be  pro* 
perly  fo  called)  of  Firnan,  Buda,  Raab,  and  Cafcham,  are 
profelTors  of  the  feveral  arts  and  fciences,  wlio  are  commonly 
Jefuitsj  fo  that  the  Lutherans,  and  Calvinifts,  who  arc  more 
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numerous  than  the  Roman-catholics  in  Hungary,  go  to  Ger- 
man and  other  univerfities. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  artificial  curiofi- 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  i  ties  of  this  country, 
confilt  of  its  bridges,  baths  and  mines.  The  bridge  of  Eflelc 
built  over  the  Danube,  and  Drave,  is,  properly  fpealcing,  a 
continuation  of  bridges,  five  miles  in  length,  fortified  with 
towers  at  certain  diltances.  It  was  an  important  pafs  during 
the  wars  between  the  Turks  and  Hungarians.  A  bridge  of 
boats  runs  over  the  Danube,  half  a  miile  long,  between  Buda 
and  Peft  ;  and  about  twenty  Hungarian  miles  diftance  from 
Belgrade,  is  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  erected  by  the  Romans, 
adjudged  to  be  the  molt  magnificent  of  any  in  the  world.  The 
baths  and  mines  here  have  nothing  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
the  like  works  in  other  countries. 

One  of  the  molt  remarkable  natural  curiofities  of  Hungary, 
is  a  cavern  in  a  mountain  near  Szelitze ;  the  aperture  of  this 
cavern,  which  fronts  the  fouth,  is  eighteen  fathom  high,  and 
eight  broad  ;  its  fubterraneous  paiTages  confift  entirely  of  folid 
rock,  flretching  away  further  fouth  than  has  been  yet  difco- 
vered  ;  as  far  as  it  is  practicable  to  go,  the  height  is  found  to 
be  50  fathoms,  and  the  breadth  26.  Many  other  wonderful 
particulars  are  related  of  this  cavern,  which  is  an  article  in 
natural  philofophy.  Aftonilhing  rocks  are  common  in  Hun- 
gary, and  fonic  of  its  churches  are  of  admirable  architecture. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  other  l  Thefe  are  great- 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  and  private.  j  ly  decayed  from 
their  antient  magnificence,  but  many  of  the  fortifications  are 
ftill  very  ftrong,  and  kept  in  good  order.  Prefburg  is  fortified. 
In  it  the  Hungarian  regalia  are  kept.  Buda,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Hungary,  retains  little  of  its  antient  magnificence, 
but  its  ftrength  and  fortifications,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
Pcft,  which  lies  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Danube.  Raab  is 
likewife  a  ftrong  citv,  as  is  Gran  and  Comorra.  Tockay  has 
been  already  mentioned  for  the  excellency  of  "its  wines. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  Having  already  men- 
tioned the  natural  produce  of  the  country,  all  I  can  add  is, 
that  the  chief  manufactures  and  exports  of  the  natives,  confift 
of  metals,  drugs  and  fait. 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Hungarians 
diflike  the  term  of  queen,  and  call  their  prefent  fovereign  King 
Terefa.  Their  government  preferves  the  remains  of  many 
checks  upon  the  regal  power.  They  have  a  diet  or  parliament, 
a  Hungary-office,  which  refembles  our  chancery,  and  which 
reudes  at  Vienna  ;  as  the  ftadtholder's  council,  which  comes 
pretty  near  the  Britifli  privy-council,  but  has  a  municipal 
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junfdiclion,  does  at  Pre{burg.  Every  royal  town  has  its 
Ten  ate ;  and  the  Gefpan  chatts  refemble  ourjuftices  of  the 
peace.  Befides  this,  they  have  an  exchequer  and  nine  cham- 
bers, and  other  fubordinate  courts. 

Military  strength.]  The  emprefs-queen  can  bring  to  the 
field,  at  any  time,  50,000  Hungarians  in  their  own  country, 
but  feldom  draws  out  of  it  above  10,000  ;  thefe  are  generally 
light-horfe,  and  well  known  to  modern  times  by  the  name  of 
huflars.  They  are  not  near  fo  large  as  the  German  horfe  ; 
and  therefore  the  huflars  ftand  upon  their  fhort  ftirrups  when 
they  ftrike.  Their  expedition  and  alertnefs  has  been  found 
fo  ferviceable  in  war,  that  the  greateft  powers  in  Europe  have 
troops  that  go  by  the  fame  nnme.  Their  foot  are  called  Hey- 
dukes,  and  wear  feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  enemies  they  pretend  to  have  killed  :  both  horfe  and 
foot  are  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  perfuit,  or  ra- 
vaging and  plundering  a  country,  but  not  equal  to  regular 
troops  in  a  pitched  battle. 

Coins.]  Hungary  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  coinage, 
and  there  are  ftill  extant  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  a  com- 
plete fcries  of  coins  of  their  former  kings.  More  Greek  and 
R.oman  medals  have  been  difcovered  in  this  country,  than  per- 
haps in  any  other  in  Europe. 

Arms.]  The  emprefs-quecn,  for  armorial  enfigns,  bears 
quarterly,  barwife  argent,  and  gules  of  eight  pieces. 

History.]  The  Huns,  after  fubduing  this  countr}^,  com- 
municated their  name  to  it,  being  then  part  of  the  ancient 
Pannonia.  Hungary  was  formerly  an  aflemblage  of  different 
ftates,  and  the  firll  who  affumed  the  title  of  king,  was  Ste- 
phen, about  the  year  1000,  when  he  embraced  chriftianity. 
About  the  year  13 10,  king  Charles  Robert  afcended  the 
throne,  and  fubdued  Bulgaria,  Servia,  Crontea,  Dalmatia, 
Sclavonia,  and  many  other  provinces ;  but  many  of  thofe 
conquefl:s  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the  Venetians,  Turks, 
and  other  powers.  In  the  15th  century,  Hunniades,  who 
was  guardian  to  the  infant  king  Ladiflaus,  bravely  repulfed 
the  Turks,  who  invaded  Hungary ;  and  upon  the  death  of 
Ladiflaus,  the  Hungarians  in  1438,  raifed  Matthius  Cor- 
vinus,  fon  to  Hunniades,  to  their  throne.  Lewis,  king  of 
Hungary,  in  1526,  was  killed  in  a  battle,  fighting  againfl: 
Solyman,  emperor  of  the  Turks.  This  battle  had  almoft 
proved  fatal  to  Hungary,  but  archduke  Ferdinand,  brother  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  having  married  the  fifter  of  Lewis, 
he  claimed  the  title  of  Hungary,  in  which  he  fucceeded,  with 
fome  difficulty,  and  that  kingdom  has  ever  fince  belonged  to 
the  houfe  of  Aufl;ria,  though  by  its  conftitution  its  crown 
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TRANSYLVANIA,  SCLAVONIA,  and 
CROATIA. 

I HAVE  thrown  thofe  countries  under  one  divifion,  for 
feveral  reafons,  particularly  becaufe  we  have  no  precife, 
or  authentic  account  of  their  extent  and  boundaries  ;  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  fix  what  part  of  them  belongs  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  and  what  to  the  Turks,  or  other  nations.  The  beft 
account  therefore  I  can  give  of  them  is  as  follows  :  Tranfyl- 
vania  is  generally  reckoned  to  belong  to  Hungary,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  mountains,  which 
divide  it  from  Poland  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Moldavia  and  Walachia  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  V/alachia;  and  on  the  weft  by  Upper  and 
Lov/er  Hungary.  It  lies  between  22  and  25  degrees  of  eaft 
longitude,  and  45  and  48  of  north  latitude.  Its  length  is  ex- 
tended about  180,  and  its  breadth  120  miles  ;  but  furrounded 
on  all  fides  by  high  mountains.  Its  produce,  vegetables,  and 
animals,  are  almoft  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Hungary,  The 
air  is  wholefomc  and  temperate  ;  but  their  wine,  though  good, 
is  not  equal  to  the  Hungarian,  Its  chief  city  is  Hcrmanftat, 
and  its  interior  government  ftill  partakes  greatly  of  the  ancient 
feudal  fyftem,  being  compofed  of  many  independent  ftates  and 
princes.  They  owe  but  a  nominal  fubjeiStion  to  the  Auftrians, 
who  leave  them  in  pcfieffion  of  all  their  privileges.  Papifts, 
Lutherans,  Calvinilcs,  Socinians,  Arians,  Greeks,  Pvlaho- 
metans,  and  other  fetlaries,  here  enjoy  their  feveral  religions. 
Tranfylvania  is  thought  to  add  but  little  to  the  Auftrian 
revenue,  though  it  exports  fome  metals  and  fait  to  Hungary. 
Herm_anftat  is  a  large,  ftrong,  and  well-built  city,  as  is  Clau- 
femburg  and  Wiiiemburg.  All  forts  of  provifions  here  are 
very  cheap,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds.  The  feat  of  govern- 
ment is  at  Hermanftat,  and  the  governor  is  affifted  by  a  coun- 
cil made  up  of  Roman-catholics,  Calvinifts,  and  Lutherans. 
The  diet,  or  parliament,  meets  by  fummons,  and  receives  the 
commands  of  the  fovereign,  to  whom  of  late  they  appear  to 
have  been  entirely  devoted.  They  have  a  liberty  of  making 
remonltrances  and  reprefentations  in  cafe  of  grievances, 

Tranfylvania  is  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  long  employed  the  Roman  arms,  before  they  could 
be  fubdued.  Their  defcendants  retain  the  fam.e  military  cha- 
racter. The  population  of  the  country  is  not  afcertained, 
but  if  the  Tranfylvanians  can  bring  to  the  field,  as  has  been 
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aflferted,  30,000  troops,  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants 
muft  be  confiderable.  At  prefent  its  military  force  is  reduced 
to  fix  regiments  of  1,500  men  each  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that,  during  the  laft  two  wars,  in  which  the  houfe  of  Auftria 
was  engaged,  the  Tranfylvanians  did  great  fervices.  Her- 
manftat  is  its  only  bifhopric,  and  the  Tranfylvanians  at  pre- 
fent fcem  to  trouble  themfelves  little,  either  about  learning  or 
religion,  though  the  Roman-catholic  is  the  eftablifhed  church. 
The  various  revolutions  in  their  government  prove  their  im- 
patience under  flavery  ;  and  though  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  in 
1699,  gave  the  fovereignty  of  Tranfylvania  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  yet  the  natives  enjoy  what  v/e  may  call  a  loyal  arifto- 
cracy,  which  their  fovereigns  do  not  think  proper  to  invade. 

Sclavonia  lies  between  .the  i6th  and  22d  degrees  of  eaO: 
longitude,  and  the  45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.  It 
is  thought  to  be  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  breadth, 
and  is  bounded  by  the  Drave  on  the  north,  by  the  Danube 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  Save  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Kiria  in  Au- 
ftria on  the  weft.  The  reafon  why  Hungary,  Tranfylvania^ 
Sclavonia,  and  the  other  nations,  fubjecl  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria  in  thofe  parts,  contain  a  furprizing  variety  of  peo- 
ple, differing  in  name,  language,  and  manners,  is  becaufe 
liberty  here  made  its  laft  ftand  againft  the  Roman  arms, 
which  by  degrees  forced  the  remains  of  the  dift'erent  nations 
they  had  conquered  into  thofe  quarters.  The  thicknefs  of 
the  woods,  the  rapidity  of  rivers,  and  the  ftrength  of  the 
country  favoured  their  refiftance  J  and  their  defcendents,  not- 
withftanding  the  power  of  the  Turks,  the  Auftrians,  the 
Hungarians,  and  the  Poles,  ftill  retain  the  fame  fpirit  of  inde- 
pendency. Without  minding  the  arrangem^cnts  niade  by  the 
fovereigns  of  Europe,  they  are  quiet  under  the  government 
that  leaves  them  moft  at  liberty.  That  they  are  generous,  as 
well  as  brave,  appears  from  their  attachment  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  which  till  the  laft  two  wars,  never  was  fenfible  of 
their  value  and  valour  ;  infomuch,  thai  it  is  well  known  that 
they  prefer ved  the  pragmatic  fanction,  and  kept  the  imperial 
crown  in  that  family.  The  Sclavonians  formerly  gave  fo 
much  work  to  the  Roman  arms,  that  it  is  thought  the  word 
Slave  took  its  original  from  them,  on  account  of  the  great 
numbers  of  them  who  were  carried  into  bondage,  fo  late  as 
the  reign  of  Charlemaigne.  Though  Sclavonia  yields  neither 
in  beauty  nor  fertility  to  Hungary  and  Tranfylvania,  yet  the 
ravages  of  war  are  ftill  vifible  in  the  face  of  the  country,  which 
lies  in  a  great  meafure  unimproved.  The  Sclavonians,  from 
their  ignorance,  perhaps,  are  zealous  Roman-catholics,  tho" 
Greeks  and  Jews  are  tolerated.     Here  we  meet  with  two 
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biihoprics,  that  of  Rofega,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Zagrab,  which  lies  on  the  Drave  ;  but  we  know  of 
rio  univerfities.  The  inhabitants  are  compofed  of  Servians, 
Radzians,  Croats,  V/alachians,  Germans,  Hungarians,  and 
a  vaft  number  of  other  people,  whole  nairies  were  never 
known  even  to  the  Auftrians  themfelves,  but  from  the  mili- 
tary mufter-rolls,  when  they  poured  their  troops  into  the  field 
during  the  two  lafi:  wars. 

Croatia  lies  between  the  15th  and  17th  degrees  of  eaft  lon- 
gitude, and  the  45th  and  47th  of  north  latitude.  It  is  80 
miles  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth.  The  manners,  govern- 
ment, religion,  language,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  Croats,  are 
fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Sclavcnians  and  Tranfylvanians,  who 
are  their  neighbours.  They  are  excellent  irregular  troops,  and 
as  fuch  are  famed  in  modern  hillory,  under  the  na  re  of  Pan- 
dours,  and  various  other  defignations.  The  truth  is,  the  houfe 
of  Auftria  finds  its  intereft  in  fufFering  them,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  to  live  in  their  own  manner.  Their  towns 
are  blended  with  each  other,  there  fcarcely  being  any  diitinc- 
tion  of  boundaries.  Zagrab  (which  I  have  already  mentioned) 
for  inftance,  is  thought  to  be  the  capital  of  Croatia,  All  the 
fovereignty  exercifed  over  them  by  the  Auftrians,  feems  to 
confift  in  the  military  arrangements  for  bringing  them  occa- 
sionally into  the  field. 

As  to  the  other  Auftrian  dominions,  they  are  fo  intermixed 
with  thofe  of  the  Venetians,  Turks,  and  other  nations,  that  it 
is  impolTible  to  feparate  them,  and  they  lhall  be  mentioned 
occafionally. 
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Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees, 
I^ength    700  ]     between  S  34  eaft  longitude. 

Breadth  680  i  ^46  and  57  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.] TT  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to 
JL  afcertain  with  any  precifion,  the  real 
extent  of  the  Polifh  dominions,  through  the  uncertain  pof- 
feffion  of  its  extremities  by  the  Turks,  Tartars,  CofTacs,  and 
other  nations.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Livonia,  Muf- 
covy,  and  the  Baltic  ;  on  the  eaft  by  Mufcovy,  and  Little 
Tartary  ;  on  the  fouth  by  Turkey  and  Hungary  ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  Germany. 

Divisions.]  In  a  work  like  this,  the  reader  cannot  expe£t 
to  be  entertained  with  a  vaft  variety  of  names  that  form  the 
4ivifions  of  this  great  country.    They  are  not  well  known 

even 
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even  to  the  natives  themfelves,  and  a  minute  account  of  them 
can  be  of  no  ufe  either  to  ftrangers  or  natives  ;  but  the  chief 
obftacle  to  fuch  an  undertaking,  arifes  from  the  different  claims 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  north.  The  geographers,  for 
inltance,  have  placed  the  kingdom  of  Pruffia  in  Poland,  tho' 
it  is  w^ell  known  that  his  Pruffian  majefty  is  now  the  fole  fove- 
reign  of  that  part  of  it  called  Ducal  Pruffia,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  In  like  manner  Courland  is  comprehended 
under  Poland,  though  her  Ruffian  majefty  has  the  entire  dif- 
pofal  of  that  duchy.  The  beft  general  divifion  therefore  of 
Poland  is  as  follows. 


Poland. 


Square 
Miles. 


Paplfts. 


r  Lithuania, 
\  Podolia, 
Volhinia, 
Red  RulTia, 
Great  Poland, 
I  Little  Poland, 
S  PolcCa, 

Mafovia, 

Samoeitia, 
Pruflia  Royal, 
LPolachia, 


Proteftants.  5  Courland,  fubjeft 
i       to  RufTia, 


64,800 
29,000 
25,000 
25,200 
19,200 
18,000 
14,000 

8,400 

8,000 
6,400 
4,000 

4;4H 


333 
360 

3^5 
232 
208 
230 
186 

152 

155 
118 

J33 
174 


Chief  Cities. 


310 
120 
150 
185 
180 
130 

9" 

90 

98 
104 
42 


Wilna 

Caminieck 

Lucko 

Lemburg 

Gnefna 

Cracow 

Breffici 


C  E.  Ion.  21-C. 
Warsaw  <  xt  1  .. 

I  N.  lat.  52-15 


Rafiem 
Elbing 
Bielh 

80  Mittaw. 


Total —  226,414 

Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  in  PrulTia  Royal,  arc  free  cities,  under  the  pro- 
teftion  of  Poland. 


Name.]  It  is  generally  thought  that  Poland  takes  its  name 
from  Polu,  or  Pole,  a  Sclavonian  word  fignifying  a  country 
fit  for  hunting,  for  which  none  was  formerly  more  proper, 
on  account  of  its  plains,  woods,  wild  beafts,  and  game  of 
every  kind. 

Climate.]  The  air  of  Poland  is  fuch  as  may  be  expecl:ed 
from  fo  extenfive  but  level  a  climate.  In  the  north  parts  it  is 
cold  but  healthy.  The  Carpathian  mountains,  which  feparate 
Poland  from  Hungary,  are  covered  with  everlafting  fnow, 
which  has  been  known  to  fall  in  the  midft  of  fummer.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  the  climate  of  Poland  is  temperate,  and 
far  from  being  fo  unfettled,  either  in  winter  or  fummer,  as 
might  be  fuppofed  from  fo  northerly  a  fituation. 

Soil,  produce  and  waters.]  Poland  is  in  general  a 
level  country,  and  the  foil  is  fertile  in  corn,  as  appears  from 
the  vaft  quantities  that  are  fent  from  thence  down  the  Viftula, 
to  Dantzic,  and  are  bought  up  by  the  Dutch,  and  other 
nations.  The  paftures  of  Poland,  efpecially  in  Podolia,  are 
rich  beyond  exprefTion  5  and  it  is  faid  one  can  hardly  fee  the 

cattlQ 
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cattle  that  graze  in  the  meadows.  Here  are  mines  of  fil- 
ver,  copper,  iron,  fait  and  coals  ;  the  interior  parts  of  Poland 
contain  forefts,  which  furnifli  timber  in  fo  great  quantities, 
that  it  is  employed  in  houfe-building,  inftead  of  bricks,  ftone, 
and  tiles.  Various  kinds  of  fruits  and  herbs,  and  fome  grapes 
are  produced  in  Poland,  and  are  excellent  when  they  meet  vv^ith 
culture,  but  their  wine  feldom  or  never  comes  to  perfection. 
Poland  produces  various  kinds  of  clays  fit  for  pipes  and  earthen 
ware.  The  water  of  many  fprings  is  boiled  into  fait.  The 
virtues  of  a  fpring,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  which  en- 
creafes  and  decreafes  with  the  moon,  are  faid  to  be  wonderful 
for  the  prefervation  of  life,  and  it  is  reported,  that  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  commonly  live  to  lOO,  and  fom.e  of  them 
to  150  years  of  age.  This  fpring  is  inflammable,  und  by 
applying  a  torch  to  it,  it  flames  like  the  fubtleft  fpirit.of  wine. 
The  flame  however  dances  on  the  furface,  without  heating  the 
water,  and  if  negle6led  to  be  extinguifiied,  which  it  may  eafily 
be,  it  communicates  itfclf  by  fubterraneous  conduits,  to  the 
roots  of  trees,  in  a  neighbouring  wood,  which  it  confumes  j 
and  about  35  years  ago,  the  flames  are  faid  to  have  lafted  for 
three  years,  before  they  couid  be  entirely  extinguifhed. 

Rivers.]  The  chief  rivers  of  Poland  are,  the  Viftula  or 
Wevfe],  the  N£ili:er,  Neiper  or  Borillhenes,  the  Bog,  and 
the  Dv/ina. 

Lakes.]  The  chief  of  the  few  lakes  contained  in  Poland, 
is  Gopto,  in  the  palatinate  of  Byzefty  and  Birals,  or  the 
White  Lake,  and  is  faid  to  dye  thofe  who  wafh  in  it  of  a 
fwarthy  complexion. 

Vegetable  an:^  ANIMAL  "7  The  vegetable  produdions 
PRODUCTIONS  BY  LAND  5"  of  Poland  have  been  already 
AND  WATER.  3   mentioned  under  the  article 

of  Soil,  though  fome  are  peculiar  to  itfelf,  particularly  a 
kind  of  manna  (if  it  can  be  called  a  vegetable)  which  in  May 
2nd  June  the  inhabitants  fweep  into  ficves  with  the  dew,  and 
it  ferves  for  food  drefl^ed  various  ways. 

The  forefts  of  Warfovia  or  Mafovia,  contain  plenty  of  uri, 
or  buffaloes,  whofe  flefli  the  Poles  powder,  and  efl:eem  it  an 
excellent  difli.  Horfes,  wolves,  boars,  elks,  and  deer,  all  of 
them  v/ild,  are  common  in  the  Polifh  forefts  ;  and  there  is  a 
fpecies  of  wild  horfes  and  alTes,  that  the  nobility  of  the  Ukrain, 
as  well  as  natives,  are  fond  of,  A  kind  of  wolf,  refembling  a 
hart,  with  fpots  on  his  belly  and  legs,  is  found  here,  and 
affords  the  beft  furs  in  the  country  ;  but  the  elk,  which  is 
common  in  Poland,  as  well  as  in  fome  other  northern  coun- 
tries, is  a  very  extraordinary  animal.  The  flefli  of  the  Polifh 
elk  forms  the  moft  delicious  part  of  their  greateft  feafts.  His 
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body  is  of  the  deer  make,  but  much  thicker  and  longer;  the 
le2;s  high,  the  feet  broad  and  cloven,  the  horns  large,  rough, 
and  broad,  like  a  vc^ild  goat's.  Naturalifts  have  obferved,  that 
upon  difleiSling  an  elk,  there  was  found  in  its  head  fome  large 
flies,  v^ith  its  brains  almoft  eaten  away  :  and  it  is  an  obferva- 
tion,  fufficiently  attefted,  that  in  the  large  woods  and  wilder- 
nefles  of  the  north,  this  poor  animal  is  attacked,  towards  the 
winter  chiefly,  by  a  larger  fort  of  flies,  that,  through  its  ears, 
attempt  to  take  up  their  winter  quarters  in  its  head.  This 
perfecution  is  thought  to  afFecl  the  elk  with  the  falling-fick- 
nefs,  by  which  means  it  is  taken,  which  would  otherwifc 
prove  no  eafy  matter. 

Poland  produces  a  creature  called  bohac  :  it  refembles  a 
guinea-pig,  but  they  feem  to  be  the  beaver  kid.  They  are 
noted  for  digging  holes  in  the  ground,  which  they  enter  in 
October,  and  do  not  come  out,  except  occafionally  for  food, 
till  April  :  they  have  feparate  apartments  for  their  provifions, 
lodgings,  and  their  dead  ;  they  live  together  by  10  or  12  in  a 
herd.  We  do  not  perceive  that  Poland  contains  any  fpecie^ 
of  birds  peculiar  to  itfelf ;  only  we  are  told  that  the  quails 
there  have  green  legs,  and  that  their  flefh  is  reckoned  to  be 
unwholcfome.  Poland  contains  no  particular  fpecies  of  fifb 
that  we  know  of. 

Population,  inhabitants,^  From  what  has  been  faid 
MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  >  of  the  extent  of  Poland, 
DIVERSIONS.  J  it  is  impoffible  to  form  an 

eftimate  of  the  numbers  of  its  inhabitants  :  they  undoubtedly, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent  war,  were  very  numerous  ; 
but  they  are  fo  little  known,  even  at  prefent,  that  numbers  of 
them,  in  remoter  parts,  continue  ftill  to  be  heathens,  or  have 
very  imperfect  notions  of  Chrilliiinity.  Some  have  fuppofed 
Poland  and  Lithuania  to  contain  15,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
and  to  be  at  leaft  as  populous  as  France.  When  we  confider 
that  the  Poles  have  no  colonies,  and  fomctimes  enjoy  long 
tracts  of  peace,  and  that  no  fewer  than  2,000,000  of  Jews  are 
faid  to  inhabit  their  villages,  exclufive  of  thofe  who  live  in 
their  cities  and  towns,  perhaps  this  calculation  is  not  exag- 
gerated. The  Poles,  in  their  perfons,  make  a  noble  appear- 
ance ;  their  complexion  is  fair,  and  their  fhapes  are  well  pro- 
portioned. They  are  brave,  honeft,  and  hofpitabic  ;  and 
their  women  fprightly,  yet  modeft,  and  fubm.iflive  to  their 
hufbands. 

The  diverficns  of  the  Poles  are  warlike  and  manly  ;  vault- 
ing, dancing,  and  riding  the  great  horfe,  hunting,  fkating, 
bull  and  bear-baiting.    They  ufually  travel  on  horfeback  :  a 
Polifli  gentleman  will  not  travel  a  tone's- throw  without  his 
4  horfe ; 
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horfe  ;  and  they  are  fo  hardy,  that  they  will  fleep  upon  the 
ground,  without  any  bed  or  covering,  in  froft  and  fnow.  The 
Poles  never  live  above  flairs,  and  their  apartments  are  not 
united  ;  the  kitchen  is  on  one  fide,  the  liable  on  another,  the 
dwellihg-houfe  on  the  third,  and  the  gate  on  the  front.  They 
content  themfelves  with  a  few  fmall  beds,  and  if  any  lodge  at 
their  houfes,  they  muft  carry  their  bedding  with  them.  When 
they  fit  down  to  dinner  or  fu pper,  they  have  their  trumpets 
and  other  mufic  playing,  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  wait 
on  them  at  table,  all  ferving  with  the  moft  profound  refpc61:  ; 
for  the  nobles  who  are  poor  frequently  find  themfelves  under 
the  nccfflity  of  ferving  them  that  are  rich  ;  but  their  patron 
ufually  treats  them  with  civility,  and  permits  the  eldcft  to  eat 
with  him  at  his  table,  with  his  cap  off ;  and  every  one  of 
them  has  his  peafant  boy  to  wait  on  him,  maintained  by  the 
mafter  of  the  family.  At  an  entertainment,  the  Poles  lay 
neither  knives,  forks,  nor  fpoons,  but  every  gueft  brings  them 
with  him  ;  and  they  no  fooner  fit  down  to  table,  than  all  the 
doors  are  fiiutj  and  not  opened  till  the  company  return  home. 
It  is  ufual  for  a  nobleman  to  give  his  fervant  part  of  his  meat, 
which  he  eats  as  he  ibnds  behind  him,  and  to  let  him  drink 
out  of  the  fame  cup  with  himfclf :  but  this  is  the  lefs  extraor- 
dinary, if  it  be  confidered,  that  thefe  fervants  are  efteemed  his 
equal.  Bumpers  are  much  in  fafliion,  both  here  and  in  RufTia  ; 
nor  will  they  eafily  cxcufe  any  perfon  from  pledging  them.  It 
would  exceed  the  bounds  of  this  work  to  defcribe  the  grandeur 
and  equipages  of  the  Pohdi  nobility,  and  the  reader  may  figure 
to  himfclf  an  idea  of  all  that  is  faftidious,  ceremonious,  ex- 
penfive,  and  fhewy  in  life,  to  have  any  conception  of  their 
way  of  living.  They  carry  the  pomp  of  their  attendance, 
when  they  appear  abroad,  even  to  ridicule,  for  it  is  not  un- 
ufual  to  fee  the  lady  of  a  Polifli  grandee,  befides  a  coach 
and  fix,  with  a  great  number  of  fervants,  attended  by  an  old 
gentleman-ulher,  an  old  gentlewomrn  for  her  governante, 
and  a  dwarf  of  each  fex  to  hold  up  her  train  ;  and  if  it  be 
night,  her  coach  is  furrounded  by  a  great  number  of  flam- 
beaux. The  figure  of  all  their  pomp,  however,  is  propor- 
tioned to  their  eftates,  but  each  perfon  goes  as  far  as  his  in- 
come can  afford. 

The  Poles  are  divided  into  nobles,  citizens,  and  peafants. 
Though  Poland  has  its  princes,  counts,  and  barons,  yet  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility  are  naturally  on  a  level,  except  the 
difference  that  arifes  from  the  public  pofts  they  enjoy.  Hence 
all  who  are  of  noble  birth  call  one  another  brothers.  They 
do  not  value  titles  of  honour,  but  think  a  gentleman  of  Po- 
land is  the  higheft  appellation  they  can  enjoy.    The/  enjoy 
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many  confiderable  privileges,  and  indeed  the  boafted  Polifh 
liberty  is  properly  limited  to  them  alone,  partly  by  the  indul- 
gence of  former  kings,  but  more  generally  from  ancient 
cuftom  and  prefcription.  They  have  a  power  of  life  and 
death  over  their  tenants  and  vaiTals  j  pay  no  taxes  ;  are  fub- 
ject  to  none  but  the  king ;  may  chufe  whom  they  will  for 
their  king,  and  lay  him  under  what  reftraints  they  pleafe  by 
the  pa^a  ccnventa  ;  and  none  but  they,  and  the  burghers  of 
fome  particular  towns,  can  purchale  lands.  In  fhort,  they 
are  almolt  entirely  independent,  enjoying  many  other  privi- 
leges entirely  incompatible  with  a  well  regulated  ftate  ;  but  if 
they  engage  m  trade,  they  forfeit  their  nobility.  Thefe  great 
privileges  make  the  Polifli  gentry  powerful  ;  many  of  them 
have  large  territories,  with  a  dcfpotic  power,  as  we  have  faid, 
over  their  tenants,  whom  they  q?\\  their  fubjetSls,  and  transfer 
or  allign  over  with  the  lands,  cattle,  and  furniture.  Some  of 
them  liave  eftates  of  from  five  to  thirty  leagues  in  extent,  and 
are  alfo  hereditary  fovereigns  of  cities,  with  which  the  king 
has  no  concern.  One  of  their  nobles  poffeires  above  4000 
towns  and  villages.  Some  of  them  can  riiife  8  or  10,000  men. 
The  houfe  of  a  nobleman  is  a  fecure  afylum  for  perfons  who 
have  committed  any  crime  ;  for  none  muft  prefume  to  take 
them  from  thence  by  force.  They  have  their  horfe  and  foot 
guards,  which  are  upon  duty  day  and  night  before  their 
palaces  and  in  their  anti-chambers,  and  march  before  them 
when  they  go  abroad.  They  make  an  extraordinary  figure 
when  they  come  to  the  diet,  fome  of  them  having  5000  guards 
and  attendants  ;  and  their  debates  in  the  fenate  are  often  deter- 
mined by  the  fword.  When  great  men  have  fuits  at  law, 
the  diet,  or  rather  tribunals,  decide  them  ;  yet  the  execution 
of  the  fcntence  muft  be  left  to  the  longeft  fword  ;  for  the 
juftice  of  the  kingdom  is  commonly  too  weak  for  the  grandees. 
Sometimes  they  raife  5  or  6000  men  of  a  fide,  plunder  and 
burn  one  another's  cities,  and  befiege  caftles  and  forts  ;  for 
they  think  it  btlow  them  to  fubmit  to  the  fentence  of  judges, 
without  a  field  battle.  As  to  the  peafants,  they  are  born 
flaves,  and  have  no  notion  of  liberty.  If  one  lord  kills  the 
peafant  of  another,  he  is  not  capitally  convicfed,  but  only 
obliged  to  make  reparation,  by  another  peafant  equal  in 
value.  A  nobleman  who  is  defirous  of  cultivating  a  piece  of 
land,  builds  a  little  wooden  houfe,  in  which  he  fettles  a  pea- 
fant and  his  family,  giving  him  a  cow,  two  horfes,  a  certain 
number  of  gecfe,  hens,  he.  and  as  much  corn  as  is  fufficient 
to  maintain  him  the  firft  year,  and  to  improve  for  his  own 
future  fubfiftence  and  the  advantage  of  his  lord. 
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The  peafants  having  no  property,  all  their  acquifitions 
ferve  only  to  enrich  iheir  mafter.  They  are  indiipenfibly 
obliged  to  cultivate  the  earth  ;  they  are  incapable  of  entering 
upon  any  condition  of  life  that  might  procure  them  freedom, 
without  the  permifTion  of  their  lords  ;  and  they  are  expofed  to 
the  difmal,  and  frequently  fatal  efFe6ls,  of  the  caprice,  cruelty, 
and  barbarity  of  their  tyrannical  mafters,  who  opprefs  them 
with  impunity  J  and  having  the  power  of  life  and  property  in 
their  hands,  too  often  abufe  it  in  the  moft  grofs  and  wanton 
manner,  their  wives  and  daughters  being  expofed  to  the  moft 
brutal  treatment.  One  bleiling,  however,  attends  the  wretched 
fituation  of  the  Po]if]:i  peafants,  which  is  their  infenfibility. 
Born  fiaves,.  and  accuftomed  from  their  infancy  to  hardfhips 
and  fevere  labour,  they  fcarce  entertain  an  idea  of  better  cir- 
cumftances  and  more  liberty.  They  regard  their  mafters  as  a 
fuperior  order  of  beings,  and  hardly  ever  repine  at  their  fevers 
lot.  Chcarful  and  contented  v/ith  their  condition,  they  arc 
ready  upon  every  occafion  to  facrifice  themfclves  and  their 
families  for  their  mafter,  efpecially  if  the  latter  takes  care  to  feed 
them  well.  They  think  that  a  man  can  never  be  very  wretched 
while  he  has  any  thing  to  eat.  I  have  been  the  more  circum- 
ftantial  in  defcribing  the  manners  and  prefent  ftateof  the  Poles, 
as  they  bear  a  near  refemblance,  in  many  particulars,  to  thofe 
of  our  own  country  and  Europe  in  general  during  the  feudal 
ages. 

Dress.]  The  drefs  of  the  Poles  is  pretty  fmgular.  They 
cut  the  hair  of  their  heads  fliort,  and  {have  their  beards,  leav- 
ing only  large  whifkers.  They  wear  a  veft  v/hich  reaches 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  leg,  and  a  kind  of  gown  over  it 
lined  with  fur  and  girded  with  a  fafh,  but  the  fleeves  fit  as 
clofe  to  their  arms  as  a  waiftcoat.  Their  breeches  are  wide, 
and  make  but  one  piece  with  their  ftockings.  They  wear  a  fur 
cjp  ;  their  fiiirts  are  without  collar  or  wriftbands,  and  they 
v/ear  neither  ftock  nor  neckcloth.  Inftead  of  fhoes,  they 
wear  Turkey  luithcr  boots,  v/ith  thin  foles,  and  deep  iron 
heels  bent  like  an  half  moon.  They  carry  a  pole-ax,  and  a 
fabre  or  cutlafs,  by  their  fides.  When  they  appear  on  horfe- 
back,  they  wear  over  all  a  jQiort  cloak,  which  is  commonly 
covered  with  furs  both  within  and  without.  The  people  of 
the  beft  quality  v/ear  fables,  and  others  the  Ikins  of  tygers, 
leopards,  6:c.  Some  of  them  have  fifty  fuits  of  clothes,  all 
as  rich  as  poflible,  and  which  defcend  from  father  to  fon. 

Were  it  not  for  our  own  partiality  to  Hiort  dreftes,  we  muft 
acknowledge  that  of  the  Poles  to  be  pifturefque  and  majeftic, 
Charles  11.  of  England,  thought  of  introducing  the  Polilh 
drefs  into  iiis  court,  and,  after  his  reftoration,  wore  it  for 
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tv/o  years,  chiefly  for  the  encouragement  of  Englifli  broad- 
cloth, but  oifcontinued  it  through  his  connexions  with  the 
French. 

The  habit  of  the  women  comes  very  near  to  that  of  the 
men  j  but  fome  people  of  fafhion,  of  both  fexes,  afFe6i:  the 
French  or  Englifh  modes.  As  to  the  peafants,  in  winter  they 
wear  a  fheep's-fkin  with  the  wool  inwards,  and  in  fummer 
a  thick  coarfe  cloth  ;  but  as  to  linen,  they  weac  none.  Their 
boots  are  the  rinds  of  trees  wrapped  about  their  legs,  with 
the  thicker  parts  to  guard  the  foles  of  their  feet.  The  women 
have  a  watchful  eye  over  their  daughters,  and  make  them  wear 
little  bells  before  and  behind,  to  give  notice  where  they  are, 
and  what  they  are  doing. 

The  inns  of  this  country  are  long  ftables  built  with  boards 
and  covered  with  ftraw,  without  furniture  or  windows  ;  there 
is  a  chamber  at  one  end,  but  none  can  lodge  there,  becaufe  of 
flies  and  other  vermin  ;  fo  that  ftrangers  generally  chufe  rather 
to  lodge  among  the  horfes.  Travellers  are  obliged  to  carry 
provifions  with  them  ;  and  when  foreigners  want  a  fupply, 
they  apply  to  the  lord  of  the  village,  who  forthwith  provides 
them  with  neceflaries. 

Religion.]  No  country  has  bred  more  deifl:s  and  free- 
thinkers in  religious  matters  than  Poland  :  the  number  of 
proteftants,  confifting  of  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts,  in  their 
republic  is  very  confiderable,  and  when  thefe  are  joined  to 
the  Greek  church,  the  whole  are  called  Diflidents,  At 
the  fame  time,  the  Polifh  nobility,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  are  tenacious  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  even 
to  enchufiafm,  witnefs  the  prefent  oppreflive  war  carried 
on  in  Poland.  The  treaty  of  Oliva,  which  was  con- 
cluded in  1660,  and  tolerated  the  diflidents,  was  guaranteed 
by  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  but  has  fmce  been  fo  far 
difregarded  by  the  Poles,  that  about  the  year  1724,  they  made 
a  puDlic  maliacre,  under  the  fanction  of  law,  of  the  prote- 
ftants  at  Thorn,  for  which  no  fatisfa61:ion  has  been  as  yet 
obtained.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  other  numerous  pro- 
vifions made  for  the  protedion  of  the  proteftants,  who  were 
perfecuted,  when  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels  of  every  kind, 
have  been  tolerated  and  encouraged.  The  monafteries  in  Po- 
land  are  by  fome  writers  faid  to  be  576,  and  the  nunneries 
117,  befides  246  feminaries  or  colleges,  and  31  abbeys.  The 
clergy  are  even  pofl^efled  of  two-thirds  of  the  lands  and  revenues 
of  the  kingdom.  The  Polifh  clergy,  in  general,  are  illiterate 
bigots,  and  the  monks  are  the  moft  profligate  of  mankind. 
They  are  often  fcen  drunk,  and  led  from  taverns,  without 
apprehending  any  difgrace  to  their  order,  or  dreading  the 
cenfure  of  their  fuperiors,   who  require  equal  indulgence. 
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After  what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  cannot  be  at  a  lofs  to 
account  for  the  vaft  fway  which  the  clergy  at  this  time  appear 
to  have  in  Poland,  in  fpite  of  treaties  and  capitulations.  Their 
difaftection  to  their  king  is,  however,  not  to  be  imputed  en- 
tirely to  religion,  but  to  the  march  of  the  Ruffians  into  the 
heart  of  the  republic. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  Poland  contains  two 
archbifhoprics  ;  Guefna,  and  Lemburg.  The  archbifliop  of 
Guefna,  befides  being  primate,  and  during  an  interreign, 
prince-regent  of  the  kingdom,  is  always  a  cardinal.  The 
other  bifliops,  particularly  Cracow,  enjoy  great  privileges 
and  immunities. 

Language.]  The  Polifli  language  is  a  dialect  of  Scla- 
vonic, and  is  both  harfh  and  unharmonious,  on  account  of 
the  vaft  number  of  ccnfonants  it  employs,  fome  of  their  words 
having  no  vowels  at  all.  The  Lithuanians  and  Livonians 
have  a  language  full  of  corrupted  Latin  words ;  but  the  Ruf- 
fian and  German  tongues  are  underftood  in  the  provinces  bor- 
dering on  thofe  countries. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Though  Copernicus, 
the  great  reftorer  of  the  true  aftronomical  fyftem,  Vorftius,  and 
fome  other  learned  men,  were  natives  of  Poland,  yet  its  foil  is 
far  from  being  favourable  to  learning.  Latin  is  fpokcn,  tho* 
incorre£^:ly,  by  the  common  people  in  fome  provinces.  But 
the  contempt  which  the  nobility,  who  place  their  chief  im- 
portance in  the  privileges  of  their  rank,  have  ever  fhovvn  for 
learning,  the  fervitude  of  the  lower  people,  and  the  univerfal 
fuperftition  among  all  ranks  of  men,  thefe  circumftances  have 
wonderfully  retarded,  and  notwithftanding  the  liberal  efforts 
cf  his  prefent  mnjcfty,  ftill  continue  to  retard  the  progrefs  of 
letters  in  this  kingdom. 

Universities.]  The  univerfities  of  Poland  are  thofe  of 
Cracow,  Pofna  or  Pofen,  and  Wilna.  The  firft  confifts  of 
eleven  colleges,  and  has  the  fuperviforfhip  of  14  grammar- 
fchools  difperled  through  the  city.  That  of  Pofna  is  rather 
a  jefuit's  college  than  an  univerfity.  We  know  nothing  par- 
ticular of  Wilna  ;  and  all  of  them,  by  this  time,  are  probably 
ruined. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  "l  The  frequent  incur- 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  ]  fions  of  the  Tartars, 
and  other  barbarous  nations,  into  Poland,  probably  forced  the 
women  fometimes  to  leave  their  children  expofed  in  the  woods, 
where  we  muft  fuppofe  they  were  nurfed  by  bears  and  other 
wild  beafts,  otherwife  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  their  fub- 
fiftence.  It  is  certain  that  fuch  beings  have  been  found  in  the 
woods  both  of  Poland  and  Germany,  divefted  of  all  the  pro- 
perties 
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perti^  of  humanity  but  the  form.  When  taken,  they  gene- 
rally went  on  all  fours ;  but  it  is  faid,  that  fome  of  theni 
have,  by  proper  management,  attained  to  the  ufe  of  fpeech  5 
but  this  perhaps  may  be  queftioned. 

The  falt-mines  of  Poland  confift  of  wonderful  caverns  feve- 
ral  hundred  yards  deep,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  many 
intricate  windings  and  labyrinths.  Out  of  thefe  are  dug  four 
different  kinds  of  falts ;  one  extremely  hard,  like  chryftal  5 
another  fofter,  but  clearer  ;  a  third  white,  but  brittle  :  thefe 
are  all  brackifli ;  but  the  fourth,  fomewhat  frefher.  Thefe 
four  kinds  are  dug  in  different  mines,  hear  the  city  of  Cra- 
cow j  on  one  fide  of  them  is  a  ftream  of  fait- water,  and  on 
the  other  one  of  frefh.  The  revenue  arifmg  from  thofe,  and 
other  falt-mines,  is  very  confiderable,  and  form  part  of  the 
royal  revenue  ;  fome  having  computed  them  at  40,000!.  fter- 
ling  a  year.  Out  of  fome  min^s  at  Itza,  about  yo  miles 
north- eaft  of  Cracow,  are  dug  feveral  kinds  of  earth,  v/hich 
are  excellently  adapted  to  the  potters  ufe,  and  fupply  all 
Poland  with  earthen-ware.  Under  the  mountains  adjoining 
to  Kiow,  in  the  deferts  of  Podolia,  are  feveral  grottos,  where 
a  great  number  of  human  bodies  are  preferved,  though  buried 
a  vafl  many  years  fmce,  being  neither  fo  hard  nor  fo  black  as 
the  Egyptian  mummies.  Among  them  are  two  princes,  in 
the  habits  they  ufed  to  wear.  It  is  thought  that  this  preferv- 
ing  quality  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  foil,  which  is  dry 
and-fandy.  Poland  can  boaft  of  few  antiquities,  as  old  Sar- 
matia  was  never  perfe£tly  known  to  the  Romans  themfelves. 
Its  artificial  rarities  are  but  few,  the  chief  being  the  gold, 
filver,  and  enamelled  vefFels,  prefented  by  the  kings  and  pre- 
lates of  Poland,  and  preferved  in  the  cathedral  of  Guefna. 

Cities,  towns,  forts,  and  1  Warfaw  lies  on  the  Vi- 
OTHER  EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  >  flula,  and  almoil  in  the 
-AND  PRIVATE.  J   centre  of  Poland,    ft  is 

the  royal  refidence  ;  but  though  it  contains  many  magnificent 
palaces  and  other  buildings,  behdes  churches  and  convents,  it 
has  little  or  no  commerce.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Cra- 
cow, which  is  the  capital,  (though  that  honour  is  difputed 
by  Warfaw)  for  we  are  told,  that  notwithflanding  it  lies  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  fait  mines,  and  is  faid  to  con- 
tain fifty  churches  and  convents,  its  commerce  is  incon- 
fiderable. 

Dantzic  is  the  capital  of  Polifh  Pruffia,  and  is  famous  in 
hiftory  on  many  accounts,  particularly  that  of  its  being  for- 
merly at  the  head  of  the  Hanfsatic  affociation,  commonly 
called  the  Hanfc-towns.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Viflula,  near 
five  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  a  large,  beautiful,  populous 
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city ;  its  houfes  generally  are  five  ftories  high  ;  and  many  of 
its  ftreets  are  planted  with  chefnut-trees.  It  has  a  fine  har- 
bour, and  is  fliil  a  moft  eminent  commercial  city,  although 
it  fecms  to  be  fomewhat  paft  its  meridian  glory,  which  was 
probably  about  the  time  that  the  prcfident  de  Thou  wrote  his 
much  efteemed  Hijlorla  fui  Temporis\  wherein,  under  the 
year  1607,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its  commerce  and  grandeur. 
It  is  a  republic,  with  a  fniall  adjacent  territoi-y  about  forty 
rr^iles  round  it,  under  the  protection  of  the  king  and  the 
republic  of  Poland.  Its  magiftracy,  and  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants,  are  Lutherans ;  although  the  Romanifts  and 
Calvinifls  be  equally  tolerated  in  it.  It  is  rich,  and  has  26 
parifhcs,  with  many  convents  and  hofpitals.  The  elder 
inhabitants  n.akc  her  number  amount  to  2CO,cco  ;  but  later 
computations  f::ll  very  confiderably  Ihort  of  it  5  as  appears  by 
its  annual  bill  of  m.ortaliry,  exhibited  by  Dr.  Bufching,  who 
tells  us,  that  in  the  year  1752,  there  died  there  but  1846  per- 
fons.  Its  ov/n  fhipping  is  numerous,  but  the  foreign  fhips 
CQnllantly  r^forting  to  it  are  more  fo,  whereof  1014  arrived 
there  in  the  year  1752  ;  rn  which  year  alio  1288  Polifh  veflels 
came  down  the  Villula,  chiefly  laden  with  corn,  for  its 
maichlcfs  p-ranaries  1  from  whence  that  (rrain  is  diftributed  to 
many  foreign  nations  ;  Poland  being  juitly  deemed  the  greateit 
magazine  of  corn  in  all  Europe,  and  Dantzic  the  greateft 
port  for  diflributing  it  every  where  :  befidcs  which,  Dantzic 
exports  great  quantities  of  naval  ftores,  and  vaft  variety  of 
other  articles.  Dr.  Bufching  afiirms,  that  it  appears  from 
ancient  records,  as  early  as  the  year  997,  that  Dantzic  was  a 
large  commercial  city,  and  not  a  village  or  inconfiderable 
towji,  as  forne  pretend. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often  changed  their  maflcrs, 
and  have  fometimes  been  under  the  protecSlion  of  the  Englifh 
and  Dutch,  but  of  late  they  have  Ihewed  a  great  prediledlion 
for  the  kingdom  and  republic  of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely 
to  rival  them  in  their  trade,  or  abridge  them  of  their  immu- 
nities, which  reach  even  to  the  privilege  of  coining  money. 
Though  ftrongly  fortified,  and  pofieffed  of  150  large  brafs 
cannon,  it  could  not,  through  its  fituation,  ftand  a  regular 
fiege,  being  furrounded  with  eminences;  and  in  1734,  the 
inhabitants  dlfcovered  a  remarkable  attachment  and  fidelity 
towards  StaniHaus,  king  of  Poland,  not  only  when  his  ene- 
mies, the  Rulfians,  were  at  their  gates,  but  even  in  polTeflion 
of  the  citv. 

The  reafon  y.^hy  Dantzic,  Thorn,  and  Elbing,  enjoy  pri- 
vileges, both  civil  and  religious,  very  different  from  thofe  of 
the  reft  of  Poland  is,  becaufe  not  being  able  to  endure  the 
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tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  they  put  thcmfelves  under 
the  protection  of  Poland  ;  but  referving  to  themfelves  large 
and  ample  privileges,  which  they  ftill  enjoy. 

Commerce  a*vd  manufactures.]  Some  linen  and 
woollen  cloths,  and  hard  wares,  are  manufactured  in  the 
interior  parts  of  Poland  ;  but  commerce  is  entirely  confined  to 
the  city  of  Dantzic,  and  their  other  towns  on  the  Viltula  and 
the  Baltic. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Whole  volumes 
have  been  v/ritten  upon  this  fubjecl,  but  it  remains  in  a  great 
meafure  ftill  unknown.  The  king  is  the  head  of  the  republic, 
and  is  elected  by  the  nobility  and  clergv  in  the  plains  of  War- 
faw.  They  elect  him  on  horfeback  ;  and  in  cafe  there  fhould 
be  a  refractory  minority,  the  majority  has  no  controul  over 
them,  but  to  cut  them  in  pieces  with  their  fabres.  Imme- 
diately after  his  eJeCtion,  he  figns  the  ^^7^7^?  convcnta  of  the 
kingdom,  by  wlv.ch  he  engages  to  introduce  no  foreigners 
into  the  army  or  government;  fo  that  in  fa6t  he  is  no  more 
than  prefident  of  the  fenate,  which  is  compofed  of  the  primate, 
the  archbifhop  of  Lemburg,  fifteen  bifhops,  and  130  laymen, 
confifting  of  the  great  officers  of  ftate,  the  palatines,  and 
caftellans. 

The  diets  of  Poland  are  ordinary  and  extraordinary :  the 
former  meet  once  in  two,  and  fometimes  three  years  ;  the 
latter  is  fummoned  by  the  king,  upon  critical  emergencies  j 
but  one  difienting  voice  renders  all  their  deliberations  in- 
effeaual. 

The  ftarofts  properly  are  governors  and  judges  in  particular 
ftarofties  or  diftri£ts,  though  fome  enjoy  this  title  without  any 
jurifdi(5tion  at  all.  The  palatines  and  caftellans,  befides  being 
fenators,  are  lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  in  their 
refpective  palatinates. 

Previous  to  a  general  diet,  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary, 
which  can  fit  but  fix  weeks,  there  are  dietines,  or  provincial 
dietfs,  held  in  different  diftriCts.  The  king  fends  them  letters 
containing  the  heads  of  the  bufinefs  that  is  to  be  treated  of  in 
the  general  diet.  The  gentry  of  each  palatinate  may  fit  in 
the  dietine,  and  chufe  nuncios  or  deputies,  to  carry  their  refo- 
lutions  to  the  grand  diet.  The  great  diet  confifts  of  the  king, 
fenators,  and  thofe  deputies  from  provinces  and  towns,  viz. 
178  for  Poland  and  Lithuania,  and  feventy  for  PrulTia  ;  and 
it  meet?  tv/ice  at  Warfaw  and  once  at  Grodno,  by  turns,  for 
the  conveniency  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  made  it  one  of  tha 
snides  of  their  union  with  Poland. 

The  king  may  nominate  the  great  cfHcers  of  ftate,  but  they  , 
are  accountable  only  to  the  fenate ;  neither  can  he  difplace 
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them  when  once  appointed.  When  he  is  abfent  from  Poland, 
his  place  is  fupplied  by  the  afchbifhop  of  Guefna,  and  if  that 
fee  is  vacant,  by  the  bifliop  of  Plofko. 

The  ten  great  ofHcers  of  ftate  in  Poland,  who  are  fenators, 
are,  the  two  great  marfluls,  one  of  Poland >  the  other  of  Li- 
thuania ;  the  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  chancellor 
of  the  duchy  ;  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
vice-chancellor  of  the  duchy  ;  the  treafurer  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  treafurer  of  the  duchy  ;  the  fub-marflial,  or  marfhal 
of  the  court  of  the  kingdom  ^  and  the  fub-marfhal,  or  marfhai 
of  the  court  of  the  duchy. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  this  motley  conftitution,  which  is 
nev/  modelled  with  almoft  every  new  king,  according  to  the 
pa£la  cinventG  which  he  is  obliged  to  fign  ;  fo  that  nothing  of 
It  can  be  faid  with  certainty,  and  lefs  at  this  time  than  ever  ; 
there  being  now  a  total  diffolution  of  all  order  in  Poland.  It 
muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that  in  tne' imperfect  fketch 
I  have  exhibited,  we  can  difcern  the  great  outlines  of  a  noble 
and  free  government.  The  precautions  taken  to  limit  the 
king's  power,  and  yet  invert  him  with  an  ample  prerogative, 
are  worthy  of  a  wife  people.  The  inftitutions  of  the  diet  and 
dietines  are  favourable  to  public  liberty,  as  are  many  other 
provifions  in  the  republic.  It  laboured,  however,  even  in  its 
beft  ftate,  under  incurable  diforders.  The  exercife  of  the 
veto^  or  the  tribunitial  negative,  that  is  vefted  in  every  mem- 
ber of  a  diet  or  dietine,  muft  always  be  deftrudive  of  order 
and  government.  It  is  founded,  however,  upon  Gothic 
principles,  and  that  unlimited  jurifdiclion  which  the  great 
lords,  in  former  ages,  ufed  to  enjoy  all  over  Europe.  I'hc 
want  of  fubordination  in  the  executive  parts  of  the  conftitu- 
tion, and  the  rendering  noblemen  independent  and  unaccount- 
able for  their  conduct,  is  a  blemifh  which  perhaps  may  be 
impracticable  to  remove,  as  it  can  be  done  only  by  their  own 
confent.  After  all,  when  we  examine  the  beft  accounts  of 
the  prefent  conftitution  of  Poland,  and  compare  them  with  the 
antient  hiftory  of  Great  Britain,  and  other  European  king- 
doms, we  may  perceive  a  wonderful  fimilarity  between  what 
thefe  were  formerly,  and  what  Poland  is  at  prefent.  This 
naturally  leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  government  of  Poland 
cannot  be  otherwife  improved  than  by  the  introduction  of  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce,  which  would  render  the  com- 
mon people  independent  on  the  nobility,  and  prevent  the  latter 
from  having  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  their  fovereign^  and  to 
maintain  thofe  unequal  privileges  which  are  fo  hurtful  to  the 
community.  If  a  nobleman  of  great  abilities,  and  who  hap- 
pened to  pofTefs  an  extefifive  territory  within  the  kingdom, 
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fhould  be  ele(5led  fovereign,  he  might  perhaps,  by  a  proper 
ufe  of  the  prerogatives  of  difpofing  of  ail  places  of  truft  and 
profit,  and  of  ennobling  the  plebeians,  which  are  already 
vefted  in  the  crown,  eftablifh  the  facceilion  in  his  own  family, 
and  deliver  the  Poles  from  thofe  perpetual  convulfions  which 
muft  ever  attend  an  ele(fi:ive  kingdom. 

Revenues.]  Though  the  king  of  Poland  is  ftlnted  in  the 
political  exercife  of  his  prerogative,  yet  his  revenue  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  maintain  him  and  his  houfiiold  with  great  fplendor, 
as  he  pays  no  troops,  or  ofHcers  of  ftate,  nor  even  his  body 
guards.  The  prefent  king  had  1,000,000  and  half  of  florins 
fettled  upon  him  by  the  commiflion  of  flate  ;  and  the  income 
of  his  predecefTors  generally  amounted  to  140,000  1.  fterling. 
The  public  revenues  arife  chiefly  from  the  crown-lands,  the 
falt-mines  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow,  antient  tolls  and  cuf- 
toms,  particularly  thofe  of  Elbing  and  Dantzic,  the  rents  of 
Marienburg,  Dirfhau,  and  Rogenhus,  and  of  the  government 
of  Cracow  and  diltrI6t  of  Niepoliomicz. 

Military  STRENGTH.]  The  innate  pride  of  the  Polifh 
nobility  is  fuch,  that  they  always  appear  in  the  field  on  horfe- 
back;  and  it  is  faid  that  Poland  can  raife  100,000,  and  Li- 
thuania 70,000  cavalry,  and  that  with  eafe  ;  but  it  muft  be 
underftood  that  fervants  are  included.  As  to  their  infantry, 
they  are  generally  hired  from  Germany,  but  are  foon  difmifTed, 
becaufc  they  muft  be  maintained  by  extraordinary  taxes,  of 
which  the  Polifli  grandees  are  by  no  means  fond.  As  to  the 
ordinary  army  of  the  Poles,  it  confifls  of  36,000  men,  in  Po- 
land, and  12,000  in  Lithuania,  cantoned  into  crown-lands. 
The  plofpolite  confills  of  all  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom  and 
their  followers,  excepting  the  chancellor,  and  the  ftarofts  of 
frontier  places  i  and  they  may  be  called  by  the  king  into  the 
field  upon  extraordinary  occafions,  but  he  cannot  keep  them 
^bove  fix  weeks  in  arms,  neither  are  they  obliged  to  march 
above  three  leagues  oyt  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Polifh  hufTars  are  the  finefl  and  mofl  fliewy  body  of 
cavalry  in  Europe  ;  next  to  them  are  the  pancerns  ;  and  both 
thofe  bodies  wear  defenfive  armour  of  coats  of  mail  and  iron 
caps.  The  reft  of  their  cavalry  are  armed  with  mufkets  and 
heavy  fcimiters.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  the  Polifh  cavalry 
are  extremely  inefficient  in  the  field,  for  though  the  men  are 
brave,  and  their  horfes  excellent,  they  are  flrangers  to  all  dif- 
cipline  ;  and  when  drawn  out,  notwithflanding  all  the  autho- 
rity their  crown-general,  their  other  officers,  and  even  the 
king  himfelf,  have  over  them,  they  are  oppreffive  and  deflruc- 
tivs  to  the  court.  It  is  certain,  notwithflanding,  that  the 
Pples  may  be  rendtered  excellent  troops  by  difcipline,  and  that 
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on  various  occafions,  particularly  under  John  Sobiefki,  the) 
made  as  great  a  figure  in  arms  as  any  people  in  Europe,  and 
proved  the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  infidels.  It 
did  not  fuit  the  Saxon  -princes,  who  fucceeded  that  hero,  to 
encourage  a  martial  fpirit  in  the  Poles,  whom  they  perpetually 
overawed  y/ith  their  electoral  troops  ;  nor  indeed  to  introduce 
any  reformation  among  them.,  either  civil  or  military  ;  the 
efteds  of  which  conduct  has  been  fmce,  and  is  now  feverely 
felt  in  that  devoted  country. 

Orders.]  The  order  of  the -.White  Eagle;  WaS  inftituted 
by  Auguftus  II.  in  the  year  1705-^  'Its  enfign  is  a  trxDfs-of  gold> 
enamelled  with  red,  and  app^'ndant  to  a  blue  fi'bbon.  The 
motto.  Pro  fick^  rcge  et  lege.  ' . 

.  History.]    Poland,  of  old,  was  divided  into  many  fmall 
flates  or  principalities,  each  almcrft  indep'endcnt  of  another, 
though  they  generally  had  fome  prince  who  wa.s  paramount 
over  the  reft.    Ifi  the  year  830,  a  pcafant,  one  Piaftus,  was 
elected  to  the  fovcreign  throne.  "He  lived  to  the  age  of  120 
years,  and  hii,  reign  was  fo  long  and  .aufpicious,  that  every  native 
Pole  who  has  been  fl nee  elected  king  is  called  a  piaft.  From 
this  period  to  the  clofe  of  the  14th  century,  we  have  no  certain 
records  of  the  hifrory  of  Poland.    Jagellon,  who  at  this  time 
mounted  the  throne,  was  grand  duke  of  Livonia,  and  a  pagan  ; 
but  on  his  being  elected  king  of  Poland,  he  not  only  became  a 
Chrifci'an,  but  was  at  pains  to' bring  over  his  fub]e£ls  to  that 
religion,    tje  united  his  hereditary  dominions  to  uiofe  of  Po- 
land, which  gave  fuch  iiifluencd  to  his  pofterity  over  the  hearts 
of  the  Poles,  that  the  crown  was  preferved  in  his  family, 
imtil  the  mi  h  line  extinguiilred  in  Sigifmund  Auguftus,  i^ 
1552.    At  this  time  two  powerful  competitors  appeared  for  the, 
crown  of  Poland.    Thefe  v/ere  Henry,  duke' of  Anjou,  bro- 
ther to  Charles  IX.  king  of  France,  and  Maximilian,  of 
Auftria.    The  French  intereft  prevailed  j  but  Henry  had  not 
been  four  months  on  the  throne  of  Pbland,  when  his  brother 
died,  and  h?  returned  privately  into  Prance,  which  kingdom 
he  governed  by  the  name  of  Henrv  III.    The  ■part:y  who  had 
cfpoufed  Maximilian's  intereft,   endeavoured  once  more  to 
revive  his  pretenfions  j  but  the  majority  of  th^  'Foles  being 
defirous  to  chafe  a-  prince  who  njight  refide  among  them,  made 
choice  of  Stephen  Batcri,  prince  of  Tranfylvania  ;  who,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  meeting  with  fome  oppofition  from 
the  Auftrian  faf^ion,  took  the  wifefl:  method  to  eftablifli  him- 
felf  on  the  throne,  by  marrying  Anne,  the  fiftcr  of  Sigifmund 
Auguftus,  and  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Jagellon.    Stephen  pro-^ 
dncerl  a  great  change'  in  the  military  affairs  of  the  Poles,  by 
eftablifhiiig  a  new  militia,  compofed  of  the  QolTaci;^^  a  rough 
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and  barbarous  race  of  men,  on  whom  he  bcftowcd  the  Uckrain, 
or  frontiers  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  his  death,  in  1586,  the 
Poles  chofe  Sigifmund,  fon  of  John,  king  of  Sweden,  by 
Catharine,  fifter  of  Sigifmund. II.  for  their  king. 

Sigifmund  was  crowned  king  of  Sweden  after  his  f  ther's 
death,  but  being  expelled,  as  we  have  ah'eady  feen  in  the 
hiltory  of  Sv/eden,  by  the  Swedes,  a  long  war  enfued  between, 
them  and  the  Poles,  but  terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Sigifmund  being  fecured  in  the  throne  of  Poland,  afpired  to 
that  of  Ruffia  as  well  as  Sweden,  but  after  long  wars,  he  was 
defeated  in  both  views.    He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  unfuccefsful  wars  with  the  Turks  and  the  Swedes. 
At  lalt  a  truce  was  concluded  under  the  mediation  of  France 
and  England  ;  but  the  Poles  were  forced  to  agree  that  the 
Swedes  lliould  keep  Eibing,  Memel,  Branufjerg  and  Pillan, 
together  with  all  they  had  taken  in  Livonia.    In  the  year 
1632,    Sigifmund  died,    and  Uladidaus  his  fon  fucceeded. 
This  prince  was  fuccefsful  both  agninft  the  Turks  and  the 
Ruilians,  and  obliged  the  Svrcdcs  to  rtftore  all  the  Poliili 
dominions  they  h.;d  taken  in  Prufna.    His  reign,  however, 
was  unfortunate,  by  his  being  infligated,  through  the  avarice 
of  his  great  men,  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  Cof- 
facs  in  the  Ukraine.    As  the  v/ar  which  followed,  v/as  carried 
on  againft  the  Cofiacs  upon  ambitious  and  perfidious  prin- 
ciples, the  CoiTacs,  v/ho  are  naturally  a  brave  people,  became 
defperate  ;  and  upon  the  fucceffion  of  John  II.  brother  to 
Uladiflaus,   the  CoiTac  general  Schmielinlki,   defeated  the 
Poles  in  two  great  battles,  and  at  laft  forced  them  to  a  dif- 
honourable  peace.    It  appears,  that  during  the  courfe  of  this 
war,  the  Polifh  nobility  behaved  as  the  worft  of  ruffians,  and 
their  conduct  was  highly  condemned  by  John  ;  but  his  nobi- 
lity difappr-oved  of  the  peace  he  had  concluded  v/ith  them. 
While  the  jealoufy  hereby  occafioned  continued,  the  Ruffians 
came  to  a  rupture  with  the  Poles  ;  and  being  joined  by  many 
of  the  Coflacs,  they,  in  the  year  1654,  took  Smoleniko.  This 
was  followed  with  the  taking  of  Wilna,  and  other  places  ; 
and  they  comm.itted  mod  horrid  ravages  in  Lithuania.  Next 
year,  Charles  X.  of  Sweden,  after  over-runn'ng  the  Great 
and  Little  Poland,  fell  into  Polifli  Pruffia,  all  the  towns  of 
which  received  him  excepting  Dantzic.    The  refinance  made 
by  that  city,  gave  the  Poles  time  to  reaffemble,  and  their 
king,  John  Cafimir,  who  had  fled  into  Silefia,  was  joined  by 
the  Tartars,  as  well  as  Poles  ;  fo  that  the  Swedes,  who  were 
difperfed  through   the  country,    were  every  where  cut  in 
pieces.    The  Lithuanians,  at  the  fanie  time,  difowned  the 
allegiance  thej    had  been  forced  to  pay  to  Charles,  who 
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returned  to  Sweden,  with  no  more  than  a  handful  of  hi? 
army.  It  was  during  this  expedition,  that  the  Dutch  and 
Englifh  proteCled  Dantzic,  the  eledtor  of  Brandenburg  ac- 
quired the  foyereignty  of  the  ducal  Pruffia,  which  had  fubi 
mitted  to  Charles.  Thus  the  latter  loft  Poland,  of  which  he 
had  made  an  almpfl  complete  conqueft.  The  treaty  of 
Oliva  was  begun  after  the  Swedes  had  been  driven  out  of 
Cracow  and  Thorn,  by  which  Royal  Pruff;a  was  reftored  to 
the  Poles.  They  were,  however,  forced  to  quit  all  preten- 
fions  to  Livonia,  and  to  cede  Smolenfko,  Kiow,  and  thq 
^uchy  of  Siyeria,  to  the  Ruffians. 

During  thofe  tranfadtions,  the  Polifh  nobility  grew  very 
tineafy  with  their  king.  Some  of  them  were  dillatisfied  with 
the  concelTions  he  had  made  to  the  ColTacs,  many  of  whom 
had  thrown  off*  the  Polifli  yoke  ;  others  taxed  him  with  want 
of  capacity  ;  and  fome,  with  an  intention  to  rule  by  a  mer- 
cenary army  of  Germans.  Cafimir,  who  very  polTibly  had  no 
fuch  intentions,  and  was  fond  of  retirement  and  ftudy,  finding 
titat  cabals  and  factions  encreafed  every  day,  and  that  he  him- 
fclf  might  fall  a  facrifice  to  the  public  difcontent,  abdicated 
bis  throne,  and  died  abbot  of  St.  Germains  in  France,  em- 
ploying the  remainder  of  his  days  in  Latin  poetical  compo- 
fitions,  which  are  far  from  being  defpicable. 

The  moft  remote  defcendents  of  the  antient  kings  ending 
in  John  Cafunir,  many  foreign  candidates  prefented  them- 
felves  for  the  crown  of  Poland  ;  but  the  Poles  chofe  for  their 
jcing,  a  private  gentleman  of  little  intereft,  and  lefs  capacity, 
one  Michael  Wiefnowi(ki,  becaufe  he  was  a  Piaft.  His  reign 
•was  difgraccful  to  Poland.  Large  bodies  of  the  Cofiacs  had 
put  thcmfelves  under  the  protection  of  the  Turks,  who  con- 
quered all  the  pro\  inces  of  Podolia,  and  took  Kaminieck, 
till  then  thought  impregnable.  The  greateft  part  of  Poland 
yvzs  then  ravaged,  and  the  Poles  were  obliged  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  to  the  fultan.  Notwithftanding  thofe  difgrace- 
ful  events,  the  credit  of  the  Polifh  arms  was  in  fome  meafure 
maintained  by  John  Sobiefki,  the  crown  general,  a  brave  and 
^n  active  commander,  who  had  given  the  Turks  feveral  dcr 
feats.  Michael  dying  in  1673,  Sobiefki  was  chofen  king; 
and  in  1676,  he  was  fo  fucccfsful  againft  the  infidels,  that  he 
forced  them  to  remit  the  tribute  they  had  imppfed  upon  Po- 
land, but  they  kept  pofTeffion  of  Kaminieck.  In  1683, 
Sobiefki,  though  he  had  not  been  well  treated  by  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  was  fo  public  fpirited,  as  to  enter  into  the  league  that 
was  formed  for  the  defence  of  Chriftendom  againft  the  infidels, 
and  acquired  immortal  honour,  by  obliging  the  Turks  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Vienna,  and  making  a  terrible  flaughter  of 
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the  enemy  ;  for  all  which  glorious  fervices,  and  driving  the 
I  Turks  out  of  Hungary,  he  was  ungratefully  requited  by  the 
emperor  Leopald. 

Sobiefki  returning  to  Poland,  continued  the  war  againft 
the  Turks,  but  unfortunately  quarrelled  with  the  fenate, 
who  fufpe6led  that  he  wanted  to  make  the  crown  hereditary  in 
his  family.    He  died,  after  a  glorious  reign,  in  1696. 

Poland  fell  into  great  diftra6^ions  upon  Sobielki's  death. 
Many  confederacies  were  formed,  but  all  parties  feemed  in- 
clined to  exclude  the  Sobiefki  family.  In  the  mean  while, 
Poland  was  infulted  by  the  Tartars,  and  her  grown  was  in 
a  manner  put  up  tp  fale.  The  prince  of  Conti,  of  the  blood 
royal  of  France,  was  the  moft  liberal  bidder;  but  while  he 
thought  the  election  almoft  fure,  he  was  difappointed  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  queen  dowager,  in  favour  of  her  younger  fon 
prince  Alexander  Sobieiki,  for  which  fhe  was  driven  from 
Warfaw  to  Dantzic.  All  of  a  fudden,  Auguftus,  ele<5^:or  of 
Saxony,  ftarted  up  as  a  candidate,  and  after  a  (ham  eledlicm 
being  proclaimed  by  the  bifhop  of  Cujavia,  he  took  pofieilion 
of  Cracow,  wiih  «i  Saxon  army,  and  actually  was  crowned  ia 
that  city,  in  1697.  The  prince  of  Conti  made  feveral  unfuc- 
cefsful  efforts  to  re-eilablifh  his  intereft,  and  pretended  that 
he  had  been  actually  chofen,  but  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to 
return  to  France,  and  the  other  powers  of  Europe  feemed  tp 
acquiefce  in  the  ele6lion  of  Auguftus.  The  manner  in  which 
he  was  driven  from  the  throne,  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden, 
and  afterwards  reftored  by  the  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  has 
been  already  related.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1 712,  that, 
Auguftus  was  fully  confirmed  on  the  throne,  which  he  held 
upon  precarious  and  difagreeable  terms.  The  Poles  were  nar 
turally  attached  to  Staniflaus,  and  were  perpetually  forming 
confpiracies  and  plots  againft  Auguftus,  who  was  obliged  to 
maintain  his  authority  by  means  of  his  Saxon  guards  and  regi- 
ments. In  1725,  his  natural  fon  prince  Maurice,  afterwards 
the  famous  count  Saxe,  was  chofen  duke  of  Courland  ;  but 
Auguftus  was  not  able  to  maintain  him  in  that  dignity,  againft: 
the  power  of  Ruffia,  ?nd  th'e  jealoufy  of  the  Poles.  Auguftus 
died  J  after  an  unquiet  reign,  in  1733,  after  he  had  done  ail 
he  could  to  infure  the  fucceflion  of  Poland  to  his  fon  Au- 
guftus n.  (or,  as  he  is  called  by  fome  HI.)  This  occa- 
sioned a  war,  in  which  the  French  king  maintained  the  intereft 
of  his  father-in-law  Staniflaus,  who  was  adually  re-ele&d  to 
the  throne,  by  a  confiderable  party^  of  which  the  prince  pri- 
mate was  the  head.  But  Auguftus,  entering  Poland  with  a 
powerful  army  of  Saxons  and  Ruffians,  compelled  his  rival  to 
retreat  into  Dantzic,  fronri  whence  jjie  efcaped  with  great  dif- 
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ficulty  into  France.  I  have,  in  other  parts  of  this  v/ork, 
mentioned  the  war  between  Auguftus  II.  as  elector  of  Saxony, 
or  rather  as  the  ally  of  RufTia  and  Auftria,  and  his  prefc-nt 
Pruffian  majefty.  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  though  Auguftus 
was  a  mild,  moderate  prince,  and  did  every  thing  to  fatisfy 
the  Poles,  he  never  could  gain  their  hearts,  and  all  he  ob- 
tained from  them  was  merely  fhelter,  when  his  Pruffian 
majefty  drove  him  from  his  capital,  and  eleftorate.  Auguftus 
died  at  Drefden,  in  1763,  upon  which  count  Staniflaus  Ponia- 
towfki,  rather  on  account  of  his  perfonal  merits,  and  the  im- 
patience of  the  Poles  under  the  Saxon  yoke,  than  any  pre- 
eminence of  birth  or  family,  was  unanimoufly  chofen  king  of 
Poland,  by  the  name  of  Staniflaus  Auguftus.  As  he  was 
eminently  favoured  by  the  Ruflians,  the  capitulation  which  he 
figned  iit  the  time  of  his  eledfion,  and  other  adts  of  his  govern- 
ment, were  thought  too  favourable  for  the  protcftants  and 
the  Greek  dillidents,  t-Pie  latter  of  whom  claim  her  imperial 
majefty  of  Ruflia,  as  their  protestor  and  patronefs.  Her  hav- 
ing an  army  lying,  at  th?.t  time,  in  Holland,  gave  a  handle 
for  many  confc^deracies  being  formed  by  the  catholics  againft 
Foniatowjki.  At  full-  ihey  were  crufhed  with  prodigious 
(laughter,  and  to  the  dcfolation  of  the  country,  by  the  Ruf- 
fians, the  king  not  daring  to  truft  even  the  Poles  of  his  own 
partv,  for  prote£lion.  The  heads  of  the  confederacy,  at 
laft,  iTioft  unnaturally  put  themfelves  under  the  protection 
of  the  grand  fignior,  who  readily  etiibraced  their  caufc,  pro- 
claimed war  againft  Ruffia,  and  invaded  Poland  with  a 
powerful  army,  and  it  is  at  this  time  a  theatre  of  as  much 
mifery,  blood,  and  devaftation,  as  perhaps  ever  was  known 
in  hiftory  *. 


S  W  I  T  Z  E  11  L  A  N  D. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    2607   u^^y^QQ     S    6  and  11  eaft  longitude. 
Breadth    100^     ^  ^^^^  I  45  and  48  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.] TT  is  bounded  by  Alface  and  Suabia  in 
J[  Germany,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  lake  of 
Conftance,  Tirol,  and  Trent,  on  the  eaft  j  by  Italy,  on  the 
fouth  J  and  by  France,  on  the  weft. 


*  Staniflaus  Aiiguftus,  (late  count  Ponistov^frLi)  was  born  in  1732,  and 
crowned  king  of  Poland  in  1764.  This  prince,  while  a  private  nobleman, 
yefidcd  fpme  tin:e  in  London  }  and  is  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 
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Divisions.]  Switzerland  is  divided  into  thirteen  cantons, 
which  ildnd  in  point  of  precedency  as  follows  :  i.  Zurich  ; 
2.  Berne;  3.  Lucern ;  4.  Wic ;  5.  Switz  ;  6.  Under- 
wald;  7,  Zug3  8.  Claris;  9.  Bafil  or  Baile;  10.  Fri- 
hurz;  II.  Soiothurn;   12.  SchaiThaufen ;   13.  Appenzel. 

The  beft  account  we  have  of  the  dimenfions,  and  principal 
towns  of  each  canton,  is  as  follows. 


Calvinifts 


Papifts. 


Countries  Names. 


Square 
Miles. 


Switzerland. 


^  Berne 
•\  Zurich 
Schaifhaufe 

'  Bafil 

J_  Lucern 
Underwald 
Uri 
SuilJ 
I  Frib 
I  Zus 


lie 
burg 


Calvin,  and 
Papifts. 

Ti^  fubjeas 
of  the  Swit- 
zcrr.  Cal- 
ArA&s  and 
Pupills, 


S'olothurn 
5  Appenzel 
I  Glaris 
/-Baden 
I  Bremgarten 
j  Mellingen 
Rhintai 
Turgow 
Lugano 
Loc  ;rno 
'  Mendris 


2,346 
728 
140 

24c 

46c 
270 
612 
250 

112 
253 
270 
257 

216 

40 
119 

850 


III 

34 
23 


5- 


Chief  Cities. 


Berne 
Zurich 
iSchafthaufe 


87 
33 
9 

isIb  ASIL 
'Lucern 


r  47-40  N.  Lat 
S  7-40  E.  Lon, 


30 


Stantz 

Altorf 

Suifle 

Friburg 

Zug 

Solothura 

Apenzcl 

Glaris 

Baden 

Bremgarten 

Mellingcn 

Rheineck 

Frovvanficlji 

Lugano 

Locarno 

Mendris 

Ma2,ia 


Total—  7,533 

Allies  of  the  Switzers  j  the  county  of  the  Grifons,  St.  Gaul  Repub.  St.  Gaul  abbey, 
Tockenburg,  Vajais,  Neufchatel,  Mulhaul'<-^ni  and  Geneva,  N.  Lat.  46-20,! 
E.  Lon.  6. 


Soil,  air,  seasons  and  watei^.]  This  being  a  moun- 
tainous country,  lying  upon  the  Alps,  the  frofts  are  confe- 
Guently  bitter  in  winter,  the  hills  being  covered  with  fnow, 
Ibmetimes  all  the  year  long.  In  fummer  the  inequality  of  the 
foil  renders  the  fame  province  very  unequal  in  its  fcafons ;  on 
one  fide  of  thofe  mountains  the  inhabitants  are  often  reaping, 
while  they  are  fowing  on  another.  The  vallies,  hov/ever,  ar^ 
warm  and  fruitful,  when  well  cultivated,  as  they  generally 
are.  The  country  is  fubjedl  to  rains  and  tempefls,  for  which 
reafon  public  granaries  are  every  Vv'here  erected  to  fupply  the 
failure  of  their  crops.  The  water  of  Swifferland  is  generally 
excellent,  and  often  defcend^'  from  the  mountains  in  large  or 
(mall  cataracisj  which  have  a  pkafmg  efFed, 
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Rivers  and  lakes,]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rhine, 
the  Aar,  the  Rufs,  the  Jun,  the  Rhone,  the  Thur  and  the 
Oglios.  The  lakes  are  thofe  of  Geneva,  Conftance,  Thun, 
Lucern,  Zurich,  Neafchatel  and  Biende. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mountains  contain  mines 
of  iron,  cryftal,  virgin  fulphur,  and  fprings  of  mineral 
waters. 

Vegetable  and  animal  productions.]  Sheep  and 
cattle  are  the  chief  animal  produdfions  of  this  country  ;  corn 
and  wood,  and  fome  wine,  with  pot-herbs  of  almoft  every 
kind,  are  HkewiTe  found  here.  The  produce,  however,  of  all 
thofe  articles,  are  no  more  than  fufficient  for  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  too  far  removed  from  water-carriage  to  be  profited  by 
the  llately  lii^iber  that  grows  in  their  woods.  They  have  vaft 
plenty  oi  a;  n.e,  fifh  and  fowl. 

Population,  inhabitants,  man-")  According  to  the 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  dive'rsions.  j  beft  accounts, 
the  cantons  of  Switzerland  contain  about  2,000,000  of  inha- 
bitants, who  are  a  brave,  hardy,  induftrious  people,  remark- 
able f  jr  their  fidelity,  and  attachment  to  the  caufe  they  under- 
take. Like  the  old  Romans,  they  are  equally  inured  to  arms 
and  agriculture.  All  the  cantons  are  regimented  in  a  manner, 
that  contributes  equally  to  the  fafety  and  profit  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, w.io  fupply  foreign  powers  with  excellent  foldicr:. 
They  are  fo  jealous  of  their  liberties,  that  they  difcourage 
foreigners  from  fettling  among  them.  Their  nobility  and 
gentry  difJain  the  profeffion  of  trade  and  manufa(5lures.  It  is 
laid,  that  in  many  places  of  Sv/itzerland,  the  inhabitants, 
cfpecially  thofe  towards  France,  begin  to  degenerate  from  the 
antient  fimpiicity  of  rheir  manners  and  drefs.  The  cuftoms 
and  diverfions  are  of  the  warlike  and  active  kind,  and  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  moft  of  tiie  cantons,  impofe  fines  upon  plays, 
gaming,  and  even  dancing,  excepting  at  marriages. 

Religion.]  Though  all  the  Swils  cantons  form  but  one 
political  republic,  yet  they  are  not  united  in  religion,  as  the 
jeader,  in  the  table  prefixed,  may  perceive.  Thofe  differences 
in  religion  formerly  created  many  public  commotions,  which 
feem  now  to  have  fubfided.  Zuing,  commonly  called  Zuing- 
lius,  was  the  apoftle  of  proteflantifin  m  Switzerland.  He  was 
a  moderate  reformer,  and  differed  from  Luther,  and  Calvin, 
^niy  in  a  few  fpeculative  points ;  fo  that  Calvinifm  is  faid  to 
be  I  he  religion  of  the  px^oteftant  SwifTes. 

Language.]  Several  languages  prevail  in  Switzerland  ; 
but  the  rnofl  common  is  German.  The  Swiffes,  who  border 
upon  France,  fpeak  a  baflard  French,  as  thofe  near  Italy  do  4 
corrupted  Latin,  or  Italian. 
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Learning  AND  LEARNED  MEN.]  Calvin,  whofe  name  I5 
fo  well  known  in  all  proteftant  countries,  mftituted  laws  for 
die  city  of  Geneva,  which  are  held  in  high  efteem  hy  the  moft 
learned  of  that  country.  The  ingenious  and  eloquent  Rouffeaii 
too,  whofe  works  the  prefent  age  have  received  with  fo  much 
approbation,  is  a  citizen  of  Geneva.  Roufleau  has  given  a 
force  to  the  French  language,  which  it  was  thought  inca- 
pable of  receiving.  In  England  he  is  generally  known  as  a 
profe-writer  only,  but  the  French  admire  him  as  a  poet.  His 
opera  of  the  Devin  de  VlUage  in  particular  is  much  efteemed  ; 
but  in  this  he  has  adted  with  his  ufual  confiftency,  in  firfl 
abufing  the  French  mufic,  ajid  then  compofing  an  opera. 

Universities.]  The  univeriity  of  Bafil  contains  a  noble 
library,  fome  valuable  manufcripts,  and  an  excellent  collec- 
tion of  medals.  The  other  univerfities  are  thofe  of  Bern, 
Laufanne  and  Zurich. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  Every  dillri^l  of  a 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  j  canton  in  this  moun- 
tainous country,  prefents  the  traveller  with  a  natural  curiofity  ; 
fometimes  in  the  fhape  of  wild  but  beautiful  profpecSls,  inter- 
fperfed  with  lofty  buildings,  wonderful  hermitages,  efpecially 
one  two  leagues  from  Friburg.  This  was  formed  by  the  h^nds 
of  a  fingle  hermit,  who  laboured  on  it  for  25  years,  and*  was 
living  in  1707.  It  is  the  greatelt  curiofity  of  the  kind  perhaps 
in  the  world,  as  it  contains  a  chapel,  a  parlour,  28  paces  in 
length,  12  in  breadth,  and  20  feet  in  height,  a  cabinet,  a 
kitchen,  a  cellar,  and  other  apartments,  with  the  altar,  ben- 
ches, flooring,  cie  ing,  all  cut  out  of  the  rock.  ''J^he  mar- 
cafites,  falfe  diamonds,  and  other  ftones,  found  in  thofc 
mountains,  are  juftly  rai^ked  among  the  na:ural  curiofities  of 
the  country.  The  ruins  of  Caefar's  wall,  which  extended 
iS  miles  in  length,  from  mount  Jura,  to  the  banks  of  lake 
Leman,  are  ftill  difcernible.  Many  monuments  of  antiquity 
have  been  discovered  near  the  baths  of  Baden,  which  were 
known  to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Tacitus.  Sv/itzerlani 
boafts  of  many  noble  religious  buildings,  particularly  a  college 
of  jefuits  ;  and  many  cabinets  of  valuable  manufcripts,  an- 
tiques, and  curiofities  of  all  kinds. 

Cities.]  Of  thefe  the  moft  confiderable  is  the  city  of  Bern, 
ftanding  on  the  river  Aar.  This  city  and  cantoji,  it  is  faid, 
forms  almoft  a  third  of  the  Helvecic  confederacy,  and  can, 
upon  occafion,  fit  out  100,000  armed  men.  All  the  other 
cities  in  Switzerland  are  excellently  well  provided  in  arfenals, 
bridges,  and  public  edifices.  Bafil  is  accounted  by  fome  the 
capital  of  all  Switzerland, 

I  fliall  here,  to  prevent  a  repetition,  mention  the  city  of 
Geneva,  which  is  an  afTociate  of  Switzerland,  and  is  under 

the 
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the  protection  of  the  Helvetic  body,  but  within  itfelf  is  aa 
independent  ftate,  and  republic.  The  city  is  well  built,  and 
well  fortified,  contains  30,000  inhabitants,  moft  of  whom  are 
Calvinifts.  It  is  fituated  upon  the  efflux  of  the  Rhone,  from 
the  large  fine  lake  of  Geneva.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  learning 
of  the  profelTors  of  its  univerfity,  and  the  good  government  of 
its  colleges,  the  purity  of  its  air,  and  the  politenefs  of  its 
inhabitants.  By  its  fituation,  it  is  a  thoroughfare  from  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Italy.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  manu- 
faftures  and  artifts  ;  fo  that  the  proteftants,  efpecialFy  fuch 
as  are  of  a  liberal  turn,  eflcem  it  a  moft  delightful  place. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  productions  of 
the  loom,  linen,  dimity,  lace,  ftockings,  handkerchiefs,  and 
gloves,  are  common  in  Switzerland,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
now  beginning  to  fabricate,  notvvithftanding  their  fumptuary 
laws,  nlks,  velvets,  and  woollen  m an u failures.  Their  great 
progrcfs  in  thofe  manufa6lurcs,  and  in  agriculture,  gives  them 
a  profpe6l  of  being  able  fooii  to  make  fome  exports. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Thcfe  are  very 
complicated  heads,  though  belonging  to  the  fam.e  body,  being 
partly  monarchical,  partly  ariftocratical,  and  partly  demo- 
cfatical.  The  bifliop  of  Bafil,  and  abbot  of  St.  Gaul,  are 
fdvereigns.  Every  canton  is  abfolutc  in  its  own  jurifdiition, 
but  thofe  of  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Lucern,  with  other  depen- 
dencies, are  ariftocratical  5  thofe  of  Uri,  Schwitz,  Under- 
wald,  2ug,  Claris,  and  Appenzel,  are  democratical.  But 
even  thofe  ariftocracies,  and  democracies,  differ  in  their  parti- 
cular modes  of  government.  Perhaps  in  fa6l  the  democratical 
and  popular  part,  as  well  as  the  ariftocratical,  are  governed 
by  their  feveral  leaders  among  the  nobility,  gentry,  or  eminent 
citizens. 

The  confederacy,  confidered  as  a  republic,  comprehend* 
three  divifions.  The  firft,  are  the  Swiffcs,  properly  fe  called. 
The  fecond,  are  the  Grifons,  or  the  ftates,  confederated  with 
the  Swiifes,  for  their  common  proteftion.  The  third,  are 
thofe  prefectures,  which,  though  fubjcdl:  to  the  other  two,  by 
parchafe  or  oiherwife,  prefcrve  each  its  own  particular  magi- 
strates. Every  canton  forms  within  itfelf  a  little  republic  ;  but  " 
when  any  controverfy  arifes,  that  may  affe6t  the  whole  confe- 
deracy, it  is  referred  to  the  general  diet,  which  fits  at  Baden, 
where  each  canton  having  a  vote,  every  ciueftion  is  decided  by 
the  m.ajority.  The  general  diet  confilts  of  two  deputies  from 
each  canton,  befides  a  deputy  from  the  abbot  of  St.  Gaul,  and 
the  cities  of  St.  Gaul  and  Bienne. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  variety  of  cantons  that  con* 
ftitute  the  Swifs'  confederacy,  renders  it  difficult  to  give  a 

precife 
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precife  account  of  their  revenues.  Thofe  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  are  faid  to  amount  annually  to  300,000  crowns,  and 
thofe  of  Zurich  to  150,000,  the  other  cantons  in  propor- 
tion to  their  produce  and  manufac^tures.  Whatever  is  faved, 
after  defraying  the  necefTary  expences  of  government,  is  laid 
up  as  a  common  ftock,  and  it  has  been  faid,  that  the  Swifles 
are  poflefied  of  500,000  1.  Veiling  in  the  Englifli  funds,  befide* 
thofe  in  other  banks. 

The  revenues  arife  ;  i.  from  the  profits  of  the  demefne 
lands  ;  2.  the  tenth  of  the  produce  of  all  the  lands  in  the 
country  j  3.  cuftoms  and  duties  on  merchandize  ;  4.  the 
revenues  arifmg  from  the  fale  of  fait,  and  fome  cafual  taxes. 

Military  strength.]  The  internal  ftrength  of  the  Swifs 
cantons  confifts  of  13,400  men,  raifed  according  to  the  popu- 
lation and  abilities  of  each.  The  ceconomy  and  wifdom  with 
which  this  force  is  raifed  and  employed,  are  truly  admirable, 
as  are  the  arrangements  which  are  made  by  the  general  diet, 
for  keeping  up  that  great  body  of  militia,  from  which  foreign 
ftates  and  princes  are  fupplied,  fo  as  to  benefit  the  flate,  with- 
out any  prejudice  to  its  population. 

History.]  The  prefent  SwifTcs  and  Grifons,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  are  the  defcendents  of  the  antient  Helvctii, 
fubdued  by  Julius  Csefar.  Their  mountainous  uninviting 
fituation,  formed  a  better  fecurity  for  their  liberties,  than  their 
forts  or  armies,  and  the  fame  is  their  cafe  at  prefent.  They 
continued  long  under  little  better  than  a  nominal  fubjeclion  to 
the  Burgundians  and  Germans,  till  about  the  year  1300, 
when  the  emperor  Albert  I.  treated  them  with  fo  much  rigour, 
that  they  petitioned  him  againft  the  cruelty  of  his  governors. 
This  ferved  only  to  redouble  the  hardfhips  of  the  people,  and 
one  of  Albert's  Auftrian  governors  Grii'ler,  in  the  wantonnefs 
of  tyranny,  fet  up  a  hat  upon  a  pole,  to  v/hich  he  ordered  the 
natives  to  pay  as  much  refpecSl:  as  to  himfelf.  One  William 
Tell,  being  obferved  to  pafs  frequently  without  taking  notice 
of  the  hat,  and  being  an  excellent  markfman,  the  tyrant  con- 
demned him  to  be  hanged,  unlefs  he  cleft  an  apple  upon  his 
fon's  head,  at  a  certain  diftance,  with  an  arrow.  Tell  cleft 
the  apple  ;  and  Grifler  afking  him  the  meaning  of  another 
arrow  he  faw  fluck  in  his  belt,  he  bluntly  anfwered,  that  it 
was  intended  to  his  [Grifler's]  heart,  if  he  had  killed  his  fon. 
Tell  was  condemned  to  prifon  upon  this,  but  making  his  efcape, 
he  watched  his  opportunity,  and  fhot  the  tyrant,  and  thereby 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  Helvetic  liberty. 

Notwithftanding  the  above  ftory,  wrach  might  be  true  in 
the  whole  or  part,  it  feems  to  be  certain  that  the  revolt  of  ths 
Swifles  from  the  Auftrian  tyranny  had  been  planned  amona; 
fome  noble  patriots  for  fome  time  before.  Their  meafures  were 
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fo  juft,  and  their  courage  fo  intrepid,  that  they  foon  found  a 
union  of  feveral  cantons,  which  daily  encreafed,  and  repeatedly 
defeated  the  united  powers  of  France  and  Germany ;  till  by 
the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  in  1648,  their  confederacy  was  de- 
clared to  be  a  free  and  independent  ftate.  With  regard  to  the 
military  character,  and  great  a£tions  of  the  Swiffts,  I  muft 
refer  the  reader  to  thehiftories  of  Europe. 


SPAIN. 


Situation  and  extent. 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  near  700  7  ,  |  10  W.  and  3  eaft  longitude. 

Breadth       500  J     ^  '^^^  "  (  36  and  44  north  latitude. 

Boundaries. 


I 


T  is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Portugal 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  and  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  France,  on  the  north  j  and 
by  the  ftrait  of  the  fea  of  Gibrahar,  on  the  fouth. 

It  is  now  divided  into  fourteen  diflridts,  bcfides  iflands  in 
the  Mediterranean. 


Countries  Names. 


Spain. 


Papifts, 


Caftile,  New 

Andalufia 

Caftile,  Old 

Arragon 
I  Eftrcmadura 
!  Galicia 

Leon 

Catalonia 

Granada 

Valencia 

Bifcay  and  Ipufcoa 

Afturia 

Murcia 

Upper  Navarre 


li  J 
ii  1 


Majorca  I. 
Yvica  I. 


Square! 
miles. 


Total- 


27,^40 

16,500 
14,400 
13,818 
12,600 
12,000 
11,200] 
9000 
8 100 
6800 
4760 
4600 
3600 
3000 


1400 
625 


150,263 


220 

273 

i93i 
190 
180 
165 
167 
172 
200 
180 
140 
124 

87 
92 


180 


Chief  cities; 


Madr  I 
Seville 


7  N.  Lat.  40 — 30 
^  5W. 


Lon.  4 — 15 


1 401  Burgos 
105  Saragofa 
i2  3!Badajos 
l2o;Compoftella 

96iLeon 
1 10  Barcelona 

45  Granada 

75  Valencia 

55  Bilboa 

55  Oviedo 

65  Murcia 

45  Pampelona 

40  Majorci 
25  Yvica 


The  town  and  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar,  fubje£l  to  Great  Britain. 


Ancient  names  and  divisions.]  Spain  formerly  in- 
cluded Portugal,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name 
of  Iberia,  and  Hefperia,  as  well  as  Hifpania,    It  was,  about 
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the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  divided  into  Citerior  and  Ulte-* 
rior  ;  the  Citerior,  or  hither  part,  contained  the  provinces 
lying  north  of  the  river  Ehro ;  and  the  Ulterior,  which  v;as 
the  largeft  part,  comprehending  all  that  lay  beyond  that  river. 
Innumerable  are  the  changes  that  it  afterwards  underwent ; 
but  there  is  no  country  of  whofe  ancient  hiftory,  at  leaft  the 
interior  part  of  it,  we  know  lefs  of  than  that  of  Spain. 

Climate,  soil,  and  water.]  Excepting  during  the 
equinoxial  rains,  the  air  of  Spain  is  dry  and  ferene,  but  ex- 
ceffive  hot  in  the  fouthern  provinces  in'  June,  July,  and  Au~ 
guft.  The  vaft  mountains  that  run  through  Spain  are,  how- 
ever, very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  by  the  refrefhing 
breezes  that  come  from  them  in  the  fouthernmoft  parts  ;  tho' 
thofe  towards  the  north  and  north- eaft,  are  in  the  v/inter  very- 
cold,  and  in  the  night  make  a  traveller  fhiver. 

So  few  writers  have  treated  of  the  interior  parts  of  Spain, 
that  the  public  knew  little  of  them  till  within  thele  fifty  years. 
The  foil  of  Spain,  it  is  well  known,  was  formerly  fruitful  ia 
corn,  but  the  natives  nov/  find  a  fcarcity  of  it,  by  their  dif- 
ufe  of  tillage,  through  their  indolence ;  the  caufes  of  which  I 
(hall  explain  afterwards.  It  produces,  in  many  places  almoffc 
fpontaneoufly,  the  richefl:  and  moft  delicious  fruits  that  are  to 
be  found  in  France  and  Italy,  oranges,  lemons,  prunes, 
citrons,  almonds,  raifins,  and  figs.  Her  wines,  cfpecially 
her  fack  and  flierry,  are  in  high  requell;  among  foreigners  ; 
and  Dr.  Bufching  fays,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Malaga,  and 
the  neighbouring  country,  export  yearly  wines  and  raifins  to 
the  amount  of  268,759 1.  fterling.  Spain  indeed  offers  to 
the  traveller  large  tracts  of  unpromifing,  becaufe  uncultivated 
ground  ;  but  no  country  perhaps  maintains  fuch  a  number  of, 
inhabitants,  who  neither  toil  nor  work  for  their  food  ;  fuch 
are  the  generous  qualities  of  its  foil.  Even  fugar-canes  thrive 
in  Spain  ;  and  it  yields  farFron,  honey,  and  filk,  in  great 
abundance.  A  late  writer,  Uftariz,  a  Spaniard  himfelf,  com- 
putes the  number  of  fliepherds  in  Spain  to  the  amount  of 
40,000  ;  and  has  given  us  a  mofi:  curious  detail  of  their  ceco- 
nomy,  their  changes  of  pafture  at  certain  times  of  the  year, 
and  many  other  j.articulars  unknown  till  lately  to  the  public. 
Thofe  {heep-walks  afford  the  fineft  of  wool,  and  are  a  treafure 
in  themfeives.  Some  of  the  mountains  in  Spain  are  cloathed 
with  rich  trees,  fruits,  and  herbage,  to  the  tops ;  and  Seville 
oranges  are  noted  all  over  the  world.  No  country  producer 
a  greater  variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  which  renders  the  tafle  of 
their  kids  and  fiieep  fo  exquifitely  delicious.  The  kingdom 
of  Murcia  abounds  fo  much  w^ith  muiberry-trees,  that  the 
pioduvSl  of  its  filk  amounts  to  200,00c  1.  a  year.    Upon  the 
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whole,  few  countries  in  the  world  owe  more  than  Spain  d<X9 
to  nature,  and  lefs  to  indultry. 

The  waters  (efpecially  thofe  that  are  medicinal)  of  Spain, 
are  little  known,  but  many  falutiferous  fprings  are  found  in 
Granada,  Seville,  and  Cordoua.  All  over  Spain  the  waters 
are  found  to  have  fuch  healing  qualities,  that  they  are  out- 
done by  thofe  of  no  country  in  Europe  ;  and  the  inclofmg^ 
and  encouraging  a  refort  to  them,  grov/  every  day  more  and 
more  in  vogue,  efpecially  at  Alhamar  in  Granada. 

Mountains-.]  It  is  next  to  impoff.bie  to  fpecify  thefe, 
they  are  fo  numerous  ;  the  chief  are  the  Pyrenees,  near  200 
miles  in  length,  which  extend  from  the  bay  of  Bifca^  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  divide  Spain  from  France.  Over  thefe 
mountains  there  are  only  five  narrow  pafTages  to  France.  The 
Cantabrian  mountains  (as  they  are  called)  are  a  kind  of  con- 
tinuation of  the  Pyrenees,  and  rerxh  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
fouth  of  Cape  Finiilerre.  No  Englifhman  ought  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  Mount  Calpe,  i^.ow  called  the  Hill  of  Gibraltar, 
and  in  former  times,  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules  3  the  other. 
Mount  Abyla,  lying  oppofite  to  it  in  Africa. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  Thvfe  are  the  Douro,  formerly 
Durius,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Oporto  in 
Portugal  ;  the  Taio,  formerly  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Tagus,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  below  Lifbon  5 
the  Guadiana  falls  into  the  fame  ocean  near  Cape  Finifterr«  ; 
as  docs  the  Guadalquivier,  now  Turio,  at  St.  Lucar  ;  and 
the  Ebro,  the  ancient  Iberus,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea 
below  Tortofa. 

Several  lakes  in  Spain,  particularly  that  of  Beneventa, 
abound  with  fiflies,  particularly  excellent  trout.  The  water 
of  a  lake  near  Antiquera  is  made  into  fait  by  the  heat  of  the 
fun. 

Bays,]  The  chief  bays  are  thofe  of  Bifcay,  Ferrol,  Co- 
runna  (commonly  called  the  Groyne)  Vigo,  Cadiz,  Gibral- 
tar, Carthagena,  Alicant,  Akea,  Valentia,  Rofer,  and  Ma- 
jorca in  that  ifland.  The  harbour  of  Port-Mahon,  in  the 
ifland  of  Minorca,  belongs  to  England,  The  ftrait  of  Gibral- 
tar divides  Europe  from  Africa. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Spain  abounds  in  both,  and 
in  as  great  variety,  and  of  the  fame  kinds,  as  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  Cornelian,  agate,  load-ftones,  jacinths, 
turquois-ftones,  quickfilver,  copper,  lead,  fulphur.  allum, 
calamine,  chryftal,  marbles  of  feveral  kinds,  with  other  fiones; 
and  even  diamonds,  emeralds,  and  amethyirs,  are  found  here. 
The  Spanifli  iron,  next  to  that  of  Damafcus,  furnilhes  the 
he(k  arms  in  the  world  j  and  in  former  times,  brought  in  a 
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vaft  revenue  to  the  crown  ;  the  art  of  working  it  being  here 
in  great  perfection.  Even  to  this  day,  Spanifli  gun-barrels^ 
and  fwords  of  Toledo,  are  highly  valued.  Amongft  the  an- 
cients, Spain  was  celebrated  for  gold  and  filver  mines  ;  and 
filver  was  in  fuch  plenty,  that  Strabo,  who  was  contemporary 
with  Auguftus  Caefar,  informs  us,  that  when  the  Carthagi- 
nians took  pofl'efTion  of  Spain,  their  domeftic  and  agricultural 
utenfils  were  of  that  metal.  Thefe  mines  have  now  difap- 
peared,  but  whether  by  their  being  exhaufted,  or  through  the 
indolence  of  the  inhabitants  in  not  working  them^  we  cannot 
fay  ;  though  the  latter  caufe  feems  to  be  the  moft  probable. 
Animal  productions  l  The  Spanifh  horfes,  efpecially 
BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  )  thofc  of  Andalufia,  are  thought 
to  be  the  handfomeft  of  any  in  Europe,  and  at  the  ^ame  time 
very  fleet  and  ferviceable.  The  king  does  ail  he  can  to  mono- 
polize the  fineft  breeds  for  his  own  ftables  and  fervice.  Spain 
furniflies  likewife  mules  and  black  cattle  ;  and  their  wild  bulls 
have  fo  much  ferocity,  that  their  bull-feafts  were  the  moft 
magnificent  fpeilacle  the  court  of  Spain  could  exhibit,  nor  are 
they  now  difufed.  Wolves  are  the  chief  beail:s  of  prey  that 
pefter  Spain,  which  is  well  ftored  with  all  the  game  and  wild 
fowl  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbouring  countries  I  have 
already  defcribed.  The  Spanifh  feas  afford  excellent  fifhof  all 
kinds,  efpecially  anchovies,  which  are  here  cured  in  great 
perfedtion. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,  t  Spain,  form- 
cusTOMs,  DIVERSIONS,  AND  DRESS.  |  erlv  the  moft 
populous  kingdom  in  Europe,  is  now  but  thinly  inhabited. 
This  is  owing  pai  tly  to  the  great  drains  of  people  fent  to  Ame- 
rica, and  partly  to  the  indolence  of  the  natives,  who  are  at 
no  pains  to  raife  food  for  their  families.  Another  caufe  may 
be  affigned,  and  that  is,  the  vaft  numbers  of  ecclefiaftics,  of 
both  fexes,  who  lead  a  life  of  celibacy.  Other  writers  have 
given  feveral  other  caufes,  fuch  as  their  wars  with  the  Moors 
and  final  expulfion  of  that  people,  but  I  apprehend  that  they 
are  in  a  great  meafure  removed  by  the  regulations  and  checks 
upon  the  clergy  that  have  been  introduced  by  his  prefent  catho- 
lic majefty.  Be  that  as  it  will,  fome  late  writers  have  com- 
puted the  irihabitants  of  Spain  at  7,000,000  and  a  half  j  others 
fay  that  they  do  not  exceed  5,000,000.  This  calculation,  I 
think,  is  under-rated,  v/hen  we  reflect  on  the  numerous  armies 
which  Spain  has  raifed  and  recruited  fince  the  beginning  of 
this  century. 

The  peribns  of  the  Spaniards  are  generally  tall,  efpecially 
the  Caftilians  j  their  hair  and  complexions  fwarthy,  but  their 
counrcnances  are  very  exprclhve.    The  court  of  Madrid  has 
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of  late  been  at  great  pains  to  clear  their  upper  lips  of  mufta- 
choes,  and  to  introduce  among  them  the  French  drefs,  inftead 
of  their  black  cloaks,  their  fliort  jerkin,  ftrait  breeches,  and 
long  Toledo  fv/ords,  which  drefs  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
the  lower  ranks.  The  Spaniards,  before  the  acceflion  of  the 
houfe  of  Bourbon  to  their  throne,  afFecled  that  antiquated  drcfs 
in  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  French  ;  and  the  government, 
probabl-Y,  will  find  fome  difficulty  in  abolifhing  it  quite,  as  the 
fame  fpirit  is  far  from  being  extinguiflied.  An  old  Caftilian, 
or  Spaniard,  who  fees  none  above  him,  thinks  himfelf  the 
moft  important  being  in  nature  ;  and  the  fame  pride  is  com- 
monly communicated  to  his  defcendents.  This  is  the  true  rea- 
fon  why  fo  manv  of  them  are  fo  fond  of  removing  to  America, 
where  they  can  retain  all  their  native  importance,  without  the 
danger  of  feeing  a  fuperior. 

Ridiculous,  however,  as  this  pride  is,  rt  is  produftive  of 
the  moft  exalted  qualities.  It  infpires  the  nation  with  gene- 
rous, humane,  ar>d  virtuous  fentiments  ;  it  being  feldom 
found  that  a  Spanifli  nobleman,  gentleman,  or  even  trader, 
is  guilty  of  a  mean  a£licm.  During  the  mofl  embittered  wars 
thev  have  had  with  England  for  near  70  years  pail,  we  know 
of  no  inftance  of  their  taking  advantage  (as  they  might  eafily 
have  done)  of  confifcatin::  the  Britifli  property  on  board  their 
galleons  and  Plate  fleet,  which  was  equally  fecure  in  time  of 
war  as  peace.  This  is  the  more  furprizing,  as  Philip  V.  was 
often  needy,  and  his  minifters  were  far  from  being  fcrupulous 
of  breaking  their  good  faith  with  Great-Britain. 

By  the  beft  and  moft  credible  accounts  of  the  late  war,  it 
appears  that  the  Spaniards  in  South  America  gave  the  moft 
humane  and  noble  relief  to  all  Britifn  fubjecfs  who  were  in 
diftrefs  and  fell  into  their  hands,  not  only  by  fupplying  them 
with  neceflaries,  but  money  ;  and  treating  them  in  the  moft 
hofpitable  manner  while  they  remained  among  them. 

Having  faid  thus  much,  we  are  carefully  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  Spanifh  nobility,  gentry,  and  traders,  and  their 
government,  who  are  to  be  put  on  the  fame  footing  with  the 
lower  ranks  of  Spaniards,  who  are  as  mean  and  rapacious  as 
thofe  of  any  other  country.  The  kings  of  Spain  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon,  have  feldom  ventured  to  employ  native  Spaniards 
of  great  families,  as  their  minifters.  Thefe  are  generally  French 
or  Italians,  but  moft  commonly  the  latter,  who  rife  into  power 
by  the  moft  infamous  arts,  and  of  late  times  from  the  moft 
abjecf  ftations.  Hence  it  is  that  the  French  kings  of  Spain, 
fince  their  acceflion  to  that  monarchy,  have  been  but  very  in- 
differently ferved  in  the  cabinet.  Alberoni,  who  had  the 
greateft  genius  amopg  them,  embroiled  his  m after  with  all 
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Europe,  till  he  was  driven  into  exile  and  clifgrace  ;  and  Gri- 
maldi,  the  laft  of  their  Italian  minifters,  hazarded  a  rebellion 
in  the  capital,  by  his  oppreffive  and  unpopular  meafures. 
^  The  common  people  who  live  on  the  coafts,  partake  of  all 
the  bad  qualities  that  are  to  be  found  in  other  nations.  They 
are  an  affemblage  of  Jews,  French,  Rufiianii,  Irifh  adven- 
turers, and  Englifli  fmugglers  ;  who  being  unable  to  live  in 
their  own  country,  mingle  with  the  Spaniards.  In  time  of 
war,  they  follow  privateering  with  gieat  fuccefs ;  and  when 
peace  returns,  they  engage  in  all  illicit  pra^iices,  and  often 
enter  into  the  Irifh  and  Walloon  guajds  in  the  Spani/h  fervice. 

The  beauty  of  the  Spanifli  ladies  reigns  moflly  in  their 
novels  and  romances  ;  for  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged 
that  Spain  produces  as  fine  women  as  any  country  in  the 
world,  yet  beauty  is  far  from  forming  their  general  chara£ler. 
In  their  perfons,  they  are  commonly  fmall  and  flender  ;  but 
they  are  faid  to  employ  vaft  art  in  fupplying  the  defetl:s  of 
nature.  If  we  are  to  hazard  a  conjesSi:ure,  we  might  reafonably 
fuppofe  that  thofe  artifices  rather  diminifh  than  encreafe  their 
beauty,  efpecially  when  they  are  turned  of  25.  Their  indif- 
criminate  ufe  of  paint,  not  only  upon  their  faces,  but  their 
necks,  arms,  and  hands,  undoubtedly  disfigures  their  com- 
plexions, and  fhrivels  their  fkin.  It  is  at  the  fame  time  uni- 
verfally  allowed,  that  they  have  great  wit  and  vivacity. 

After  all  I  have  faid,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  vafl 
pains  taken  by  the  government  of  Spain,  may  at  laft  eradicate 
■thofe  cuftoms  and  habits  among  the  Spaniards  that  feem  fo 
ridiculous  to  foreigners.  They  are  univerfally  known  to  have 
refined  notions  and  excellent  fenfe  ;  and  this,  if  improved  by 
ftudy  and  travelling,  which  they  now  fland  in  great  need  of, 
would  render  them  iupcrior  to  the  French  themfdves*  Their 
flow  deliberate  manner  of  proceeding,  either  in  council  or 
war,  l;as  of  late  years  worn  off  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  during 
the  two  lalt  wars,  they  were  found  to  be  as  quick  both  in 
refolving  and  executing,  if  not  more  fo,  than  their  enemies. 
Their  fecrecy,  conffancy,  and  patience,  have  always  been 
deemed  exemplary  ;  and  in  feveral  of  their  province  ,  particu- 
larly Galicia,  Granada,  and  Andalufia,  the  common  people 
h;ive,  for  feme  time,  afliduou fly  applied  themfelves  to  agricul- 
ture and  labjDur. 

Among  the  many  good  qualities  pofTefied  by  the  Spaniards, 
their  fobriety  in  eating  and  drinking  is  remarkable.  They  fre- 
quently breakfafl,  as  well  as  fup  in  bed  ;  their  breakfaft  is 
ufually  chocolate,  tea  being  very  feldom  drank.  Their  dinner 
is  generally  beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork,  and  bacon,  greens, 
lie,  all  boiled  together.   They  live  much  upon  garlic,  chives, 
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falad,  and  radiflies ;  v/hich,  according  to  one  of  their  pro- 
verbs, are  food  for  a  gentleman.  The  men  drink  very  little 
v^^ine  ;  and  the  women  ufe  water  or  chocolate.  Both  fexe8 
ufually  fleep  after  dinner,  and  take  the  air  in  the  cool  of  the 
evenings.  Dancing  is  fo  much  their  favourite  entertainment, 
that  you  may  fee  a  grandmother,  mother,  and  daughter,  all  in 
the  fame  country  dance.  Their  theatrical  exhibitions  are 
generally  infipid  and  ridiculous  bombaft.  The  prompter's 
head  appears  through  a  trap  door  above  the  level  of  the  llage, 
and  he  reads  the  play  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  audience. 
Gallantry  is  a  ruling  paffion  in  Spain.  Jealoufy,  fincc  the 
acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  flept  in  peace.  The 
nightly  mufical  ferenades  of  miftrelTes  by  their  lovers  are  ftill 
in  ufe.  The  fights  of  the  cavaliers,  or  bull-feafts,  are  almoft 
peculiar  to  this  country,  and  make  a  capital  figure  in  painting 
the  genius  and  manners  of  the  Spaniards.  On  thefe  occafions, 
young  gentlemen  have  an  opportunity  of  fhewing  their  courage 
and  adivity  before  their  miftrelles  ;  and  the  valour  of  the 
cavalier  is  proclaimed,  honoured,  and  rewarded,  according  to 
the  number  and  fiercenefs  of  the  bulls  he  has  killed  in  thefe 
encounters.  Great  pains  are  ufed  in  fettling  the  form  and 
weapons  of  the  combat,  fo  as  to  give  a  relief  to  the  gallantry 
cf  the  cavalier,  ^  he  diverfion  itfelf  is  undoubtedly  of  Moorifh 
original,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  when  upon  good 
terms  with  that  nation,  partly  through  complaifance,  and 
partly  through  rivalfhip. 

Religiok.]  The  horrors  of  the  Romifh  religion,  the  only 
one  tolerated  in  Spain,  are  now  almoft  extinguifhed  there,  by 
moderating  the  penalties  of  the  inquifition,  a  tribunal  difgrace- 
ful  to  human  nature;  but  though  difufed,  it  is  not  abrogated; 
only  the  ecclefiaftics  and  their  officers  can  carry  no  fentence 
into  execution  without  the  royal  authority  :  It  is  ftill  in  force 
ai^ainft  the  Moorifh  and  Jewifh  pretended  converts.  The 
Spaniards,  hower  er,  embrace  and  practife  the  Roman-catholic 
religion  with  all  its  abfurdities  ;  and  in  this  they  have  been 
fo  fteady,  that  their  king  is  diftinguiftied  by  the  epithet  of 
Moft  Catholic. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  In  Spain  there  are 
eight  archbiftioprics,  and  46  biflioprics.  The  archbifhop  of 
Toledo  is  fiiled  the  Primate  of  Spain  ;  he  is  great  chancellor 
of  Caftile  3  l.^.s  a  revenue  of  100,000  1.  fterling  per  annum. 
The  riches  of  the  Spanifti  churches  and  convents  are  the  un- 
varying objviCTs  of  admiration  to  all  travellers  as  well  as  na- 
tives ;  but  there  is  a  famenefs  in  them  all,  excepting  that  they 
differ  in  the  degrees  of  treafure  and  jewels  they  contain. 
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Language.]    The  ground- work  of  the  Spanifli  language, 
like  that  of  the  Italian,  is  Latin  ;  and  it  might  be  called  a 
baitard  Latin,  were  it  not  for  the  terminations,  and  the  exotic 
words  introduced  into  it  by  the  Moors  and  Goths,  efpecially 
the  former.    It  is  at  prefent  a  molt  majeftic  and  expreffive 
I    language  j  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  foreigners  who  under- 
!    ftand  it  the  beft,  prize  it  the  moft.    It  makes  but  a  poor 
figure  even  in  the  beft  tranflators  ;  and  Cervantes  fpeaks  as 
j    awkward  Englifii,  as  Shakefpear  does  French.   It  may,  how- 
(    ever,  be  confidered  as  a  ftandar-d  tongue,  having  retained  its 
purity  for  upwards  of  200  years.    Their  Pater-nofter  runs 
thus  ;  Padro  nuejlro^  que  ejlas  en  los  cU/os,  fandiijicade  fea  iu 
j     nombre ;  venga  tu  regno  ;  hagafe  tu  vcluntad^  ajjien  la  tierra  coim 
en  el  c'lelo  ;  da  nos  hoy  nuejlru  pan  cotidiano  ;  y  per  dona  nos  nnejlras 
deudas  ajfi  co?no  nos  otros^  perdonamos  a  nuejlros  deudores  ;  y  no 
nos  metas  en  tentacton^  ?nas  libra  nos  de  mal^  porqii£  tao  es  le  regno  ; 
y  la  potencia\  y  la  gloria  per  los figlos.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Spain  has  not  produced 
learned  men  in  proportion  to  the  excellent  capacities  of  its 
natives.  This  defeat  may,  in  fome  meafure,  be  owing  to 
their  indolence  and  bigotry,  which  does  not  fuffer  them  to 
apply  to  the  ftudy  of  the  polite  arts.  Several  old  fathers  of 
the  church  were  Spaniards  j  and  learning  owes  a  great  deal  to 
Ifidore,  bifhop  of  Seville,  and  cardinal  Ximenes.  Spain  has 
likewife  produced  fome  excellent  phyficians.  Calderoni  and 
Lopez  de  Vega,  have  by  fome  been  put  in  competition  with 
our  Shakefpear  in  the  drama,  where  it  muft  be  owned  they 
(hew  great  genius.  Such  was  the  gloom  of  the  Auftrian  go- 
vernment, that  took  place  with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  that 
the  inimitable  Cervantes,  the  author  of  Don  Quixote,  lifted 
in  a  ftation  little  fuperior  to  that  of  a  common  foldier,  and 
died  neglected,  after  fighting  bravely  for  his  country  at  the 
battle  of  Lepanto.  His  fatire  upon  knight-errantry,  in  his 
adventures  of  Don  Qiiixote,  did  as  much  fervice  to  his  coun- 
try, by  curing  them  of  that  ridiculous  fpirit,  as  it  now  does 
honour  to  his  own  memory.  He  is  perhaps  to  be  placed  a( 
the  head  of  rnqral  and  humorous  fatirifts, 

Toftatus,  a  divine,  the  moft  voluminous  perhaps  that  ever 
wrote,  was  a  Spaniard  ;  but  his  works  have  been  long  diftin- 
guifhcd  only  by  their  bulk.  Herrera,  and  fome  other  hifto- 
rians,  particularly  De  Solis,  have  fhewn  great  abilities  in 
hiftory,  by  inveftigating  the  antiquities  of  America,  and 
writing  the  hiftory  of  its  conqueft  by  their  countrymen.  Spain 
has  likewife  produced  many  travellers  and  voyagers  to  both  the 
Indies,  who  are  equally  amufing  and  inftrucdve.  If  it  (hould 
happen  that  the  Spaniards  could  difengage  themfelves  from 
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their  abftfacled  metaphyfical  turn  of  thinking,  they  certainlv 
would  make  a  capital  figure  in  literature. 

Some  of  the  Spaniards  have  ciltinguifhed  themfelves  in  the 
polite  arts,  particularly  Murillo,  in  painting  ;  and  not  only 
the  cities,  but  the  palaces,  efpecialiy  .the  Efcurial,  difcover 
many  ftriking  fpecimens  of  their  abilities  as  fculptors  ar.d 
architects  ;  but  neither  their  names  nor  works  are  much 
known  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Universities.]  In  Spain  are  reckoned  22  univerfities, 
fome  make  them  24  ;  as,  Seville,  Granada,  Compoftella, 
Toledo,  V'alladolid,  Salamanca,  Alcala,  SiguenZra,  Valencia, 
Lerida,  Huelca,  Saragofa,  Tortofa,  OfTuna,  Onata,  Gandia, 
Barcelona,  Murcia,  Taragona,  Baeza,  Avila,  Oiiuela, 
Oviedo,  and  Palencia. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  l  The  former  of  thefe 
ARTIFICIAL  AND  NATURAL,  j  confift  chiefly  of  Ro- 
man and  Moorilh  antiquities.  Near  Segovia,  a  grand  aque- 
duct, erected  by  Trajan,  extends  over  a  deep  valley  between 
two  hills,  and  is  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  170  arches. 
Other  Roman  aqueducSls,  theatres,  and  circi,  are  to  be  found 
at  Terragona,  Toledo,  and  different  parts  of  Spain.  A  ruin- 
ous watch-tower  near  Cadiz,  is  vulgarly,  but  erroneouily, 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

The  Moorifh  antiquities,  efpecialiy  the  palace  of  Granada, 
are  magnificent  and  rich  :  the  infide  is  overlaid  with  jafper 
and  porphyry,  aJid  the  walls  contain  many  Arabic  inlcriptions  ; 
the  whole  is  executed  in  what  we  improperly  call  the  Gothic 
tafte,  but  it  is  really  Saracen,  though  the  Goths  of  Spain 
adopted  it.  Many  other  noble  monuments,  ere<fl:ed  in  the 
Moorifh  times,  remain  in  Spain,  fome  of  them  in  tolerable 
prefervation,  and  others  exhibiting  fuperb  ruins. 

Among  the  natural  curiofities,  the  medicinal  fprings,  and 
fome  noify  lakes,  form  a  principal  part,  but  we  mufl  not  for- 
get the  river  Guadiana,  which,  like  the  Mole  in  England, 
runs  under  ground,  and  then  is  faid  to  emerge. 

Chief  cities.]  Madrid,  though  unfortified,  it  being  only 
furrounded  by  a  mud  wall,  is  the  capital  of  Spain,  and  con- 
tains about  300,000  inhabitants.  All  its  grandeur,  which  the 
Spaniards  blazon  with  great  pomp,  does  not  prevent  its  being, 
according  to  the  bell  accounts^  a  dirty  uncomfortable  place  to 
live  in,  efpecialiy  for  ffrangers.  It  is  furrounded  with  very 
lofty  mountains,  whofe  fummits  are  always  covered  with  fnow. 
The  houfcs  in  Aladrid  are  of  brick  ;  and  are  laid  out  chiefly 
for  fhew,  conveniency  being  little  confidered  ;  thus  you  will 
pafs  through  ufually  two  or  three  large  apartments  of  no  ufe, 
in  order  to  come  at  a  fmall  room  at  the  end  where  the  family 
fit.    The  houfes  in  general  look  more  like  prifons,  than  the 
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habitations  of  people  at  their  liberty  ;  the  windows,  befide 
having  a  balcony,  being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly 
the  lower  range  ;  and  fometimes  all  the  reft.  Separate  families 
generally  inhabit  the  fame  houfe,  as  in  Paris  and  Edinburgh. 
Foreigners  are  very  much  diftrefTed  for  lodgings  at  Madrid, 
I  as  the  Spaniards  are  not  fond  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their 
'  houfes,  efpecially  if  they  are  not  catholics.  Its  greateft  excel- 
lency is  the  cheapnefs  of  its  provifions,  but  neither  tavern, 
coffee-houfe,  nor  news  paper,  excepting  the  Madrid  gazette, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  w^hole  city.  The  boafted  royal  palaces 
round  it  are  defigned  for  nunting  feats,  or  houfes  of  retirement 
for  their  kings.  Some  of  them  contain  fine  paintings  and  good 
ftatues.  The  chief  of  thofe  palaces,  are  the  Baen  Retiro, 
Cufa  de  Campo,  Aranjuez,  and  St.  Ildefonfo. 

The  pride  of  Spain,  however,  is  the  Efcurial,  and  the 
natives  fay,  perhaps  with  jullice,  that  the  building  of  it  coft 
more  than  that  of  any  palace  in  Europe.  The  defcription  of 
this  palace  forms  a  fizeable  quarto  volume,  and  it  is  faid,  that 
Philip  II.  who  was  its  founder,  expended  upon  it  3,300,0601. 
fterling.  The  Spaniards  fay,  that  this  building,  befides  its 
palace,  contains  a  church,  a  maufoleum,  cloifter-s,  a  convent, 
a  college,  and  a  library,  befides  large  apartments  for  all  kinds 
of  artifts  and  mechanics,  noble  walks,  with  extenllve  parks 
and  gardens,  beautified  with  fountains  and  coftly  ornaments. 
The  fathers  that  live  in  the  convent  are  200,  and  they  have 
an  annual  revenue  of  12,000  1.  The  maufoleum,  or  burying- 
place  of  the  kings  and  queens  of  Spain,  is  called  the  Pan- 
is,  theon,  becaufe  it  is  built  upon  the  plan  of  that  temple  at 
Rome,  as  the  church  to  which  it  belongs  is  upon  the  model  of 
St.  Peter's. 

Allowing  to  the  Spaniards  their  full  eftimate  of  the  incredi- 
ble fums  beftowedon  this  palace,  and  on  its  furniture,  ftatues, 
paintings,  columns,  vales,  and  the  like  decorations,  which 
are  moll  amazingly  rich,  and  beautiful,  yet  we  hazard  nothing 
in  faying,  that  the  fabric  itfelf  difcovers  a  bad  tafte,  upon  the 
whole.  The  conceit  of  building  it  in  the  form  of  a  gridirbn, 
becaufe  St.  Laurence,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  was  broiled  on 
fuch  a  utenfil,  and  multiplying  the  fame  figure  through  its 
principal  ornaments,  could  have  been  formed  only  in  the  brain 
of  a  taftelefs  bigot,  fuch  as  Philip  II.  who  ereded  it  to  com- 
memorate the  vidory  he  obtained  over  the  French  (but  by 
the  afliftance  of  the  Englifh  forces)  at  St.  Quintin,  on  St. 
Laurence's  day,  in  the  year  1563.  It  has  been  enriched  and 
adorned  by  his  fucceflbrs,  but  its  outfide  has  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance, and  the  infide  is  compofed  of  different  ftru61:ures,  fome 
of  which  are  mafter-pieces  of  architecture,  but  formu^g  a  difa- 
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grceablc  whole.  It  muft  however  be  confeft,  that  the  pictures 
and  ftatucs  that  have  found  adiniffion  here,  are  excellent  in 
their  kind,  and  feme  of  them  not  to  be  equalled  even  in  Italy 
itfelf. 

Cadiz  is  the  great  emporium  of  Spanifh  commerce. 
It  ftands  on  an  ifland  feparated  from  the  continent  of  An- 
dalufia,  without  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  by  a  very  narrow 
arm  of  the  fea,  over  which  a  fortified  bridge  is  thrown,  and 
joins  it  to  the  main  land.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  about 
500  fathoms  wide,  and  guarded  by  two  forts  called  the  Pun- 
tals.  The  entrance  has  never  been  of  late  years  attempted  by 
the  Englifh,  in  their  wars  with  Spain,  becaufe  of  the  vaft  in- 
tcreft  our  merchants  have  in  the  treafures  there,  which  they 
could  not  reclaim  from  the  captors. 

Seville  is,  next  to  Madrid,  the  largeft  city  in  Spain,  but  is 
greatly  decayed  both  in  riches  and  population.  Its  manufac- 
turers in  wool  and  fillc,  which  formerly  amounted  to  16,000, 
are  now  reduced  to  400,  and  its  great  office  of  commerce  to 
Spanifli  America,  is  removed  to  Cadiz. 

Barcelona,  a  large  trading  city  containing  15,000  houfes,  is 
fituated  on  the  Mediterranean  facing  Minorca,  and  is  faid  ta 
be  the  handfomeft  place  in  Spain, 

Notwithftanding  the  pride  and  oftentation  of  the  Spaniards, 
their  penury  is  eafily  difccrnible,  but  their  wants  are  few,  and 
their  appeti  es  eafily  farisfied.  The  inferior  orders  even  in  the 
greateft  cities  are  miferably  lodgi  d,  and  thofe  lodgings  wretch- 
edly furnifhed.  The  poorer  forts,  both  men  and  women, 
wear  neither  fhoes  nor  ftockings.  A  traveller  in  Spain  muft  carry 
provifions  and  bedding  with  him,  and  if  perchance  he  n:eets 
with  the  appearance  of  an  inn,  he  muft  even  cook  his  victuals, 
it  being  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  Spaniard,  to  perform  thefe 
offices  to  ftran'jers  ;  but  lately  fome  tolerable  inns  have  been 
opened  by  Irifh  and  Frenchmen  in  the  cities,  and  upon 
the  highways.  The  pride,  indolence,  and  lazinefs  of  the 
Spaniards,  are  powerful  inducements  to  their  more  induftrious 
neighbours  the  French,  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  and  here  a  wonderful  contrail  diftinguiflies  the  cha- 
rafter  of  two  neighbouring  nations.  The  Spaniard  feldom 
ftirs  from  home,  or  puts  his  hand  to  work  of  any  kind.  He 
ileeps,  goes  to  mafs,  takes  his  evening  walk.  While  the  in- 
duftrious Frenchman  becomes  a  thorough  domeflic  ;  he  is  but- 
cher, cook,  and  taylor,  all  in  the  fame  family  ;  he  powders 
the  'hair,  cuts  the  corn,  wipes  the  fhoes,  and  after  making 
himfelf  ufeful  in  a  thoufand  different  fliapes,  he  returns  to  his 
native  country  loaded  with  dollars,  and  laughs  out  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  at  the  expencc  of  his  proud  benefaftor. 
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Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  Spaniards,  un- 
happily for  themfelves,  make  gold  and  filver  the  chief  bran- 
ches both  of  their  exports  and  imports.  They  import  it  from 
America,  from  whence  they  export  it  to  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Cadiz  is  the  chief  emporium  for  this  commerce.  Hither 
{fays  Mr.  Anderfon,  in  his  Hiftory  of  Commerce)  other  Eu- 
ropean nations  fend  their  merchandize,  to  be  fhipped  ofF  in 
Spaniili  bottoms  for  America,  fiieltered  (or,  as  our  old  Englifli 
phrafe  has  it,  coloured)  under  the  names  of  Spanifh  factors. 
Thofe  foreign  nations  have  here  their  agents  and  correfpon- 
dents,  and  the  confuls  of  thofe  nations  make  a  confiderable 
figure.  Cadiz  has  been  faid  to  have  the  fineft  ftorehoufes  and 
magazines  for  commerce  of  any  city  in  Europe  ;  and  to  it  the 
flota  and  galleons  regularly  import  the  treafures  of  Spanifh 
America.  The  proper  Spanifli  merchandize  exported  from 
Cadiz  to  America  are  of  no  great  value ;  but  the  duty  on  the 
foreign  merchandize  fent  thither  would  yield  a  great  revenue, 
(and  confequently  the  profits  of  merchants  and  their  agents 
v^ould  fmk)  were  it  not  for  the  many  fraudulent  pradlices  for 
eluding  thofe  duties." 

The  manufa6lures  of  Spain  are  chiefly  of  filk,  w^ool,  cop- 
per, and  hard-v/are.  Great  eft'orts  have  been  made  by  the 
government  to  prevent  other  European  nations  from  reaping 
the  chief  advantage  of  the  American  commerce  ;  but  thefe 
never  can  be  fuccefsful,  till  a  fpirit  of  induftry  is  aw^akened 
among  the  natives,  fo  as  to  enable  them  to  fupply  their  Ameri- 
can pofleflions  v/ith  their  own  commodities  and  merchandize. 

Mean  while,  the  good  faith  and  facility  with  which  the 
Englifh,  French,  Dutch,  and  other  nations,  carry  on  this 
contraband  trade,  render  them  greater  gainers  by  it  than  the 
Spaniards  themfelves  are,  the  clear  profits  feldom  amounting  to 
Icfs  than  20  per  cent.  This  evidently  makes  it  an  important 
concern,  that  thofe  immenfe  riches  fhould  belong  to  the  Spa- 
niards rather  than  to  any  a6live  European  nation  :  but  I 
fhall  have  occafion  to  touch  this  fubjecl  in  the  account  of 
America. 

Constitution  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  Spain,  from  being 
the  moft  free,  is  now  the  moft  defpotic  kingdom  in  Europe. 
The  monarchy  is  hereditary,  and  females  are  capable  of  fuc- 
cefhon.  It  has  even  been  queftioned,  whether  his  catholic 
majefty  may  not  bequeath  his  crown  upon  his  demife,  to  any 
branch  of  the  royal  family  he  pleafes.  It  is  at  leaft  certain, 
that  the  houfe  of  Bourbon  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain,  in 
virtue  of  the  laft  will  of  Charles  II. 

The  courts  or  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  which  formerly, 
efpecially  in  Caftile,  had  greater  power  and  privileges  than 
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that  of  England,  are  now  abolifhed,  but  fome  faint  remains 
of  their  conftitution,  are  ftill  difcernible  in  the  government, 
though  all  of  them  are.  ineffectual,  and  under  the  controul  of 
the  king. 

The  privy-council,  which  is  compofed  of  a  number  of 
noblemen  or  grandees,  nominated  by  the  king,  fits  only  to 
prepare  m.atters,  and  :o  digeil  papers  for  the  cabinet-council 
cr  junta,  which  confifts  of  the  lirft  fecretary  of  ftate,  and 
three  or  four  more  named  by  the  king,  and  in  them  refides 
the  direction  of  all  the  executive  part  of  government.  The 
council  of  war  takes  cognizance  of  military  affairs  only.  The 
council  of  Caftile  is  the  higheft  law  tribunal  of  the  kingdom^. 
The  feveral  courts  of  the  royal  audiences,  are  thofe  of  Galicia, 
Seville,  Majorca,  the  Canaries,  Saragoffa^  Valentia  and  Barce- 
lona. Thefe  judge  primarily  in  all  caufes  within  15  miles  of 
their  refpeclive  cities  or  capitals,  and  receive  appeals  from 
inferior  jurifdidtions.  Bcfides  thefe  tliere  are  many  fubordinatc 
tribunals,  for  the  police,  the  finances,  and  other  branches  of 
bufinefs. 

The  government  of  Spanifh  America  forms  a  fyflem  of 
itfelf,  and  is  delegated  to  viceroys,  and  other  magiftrates, 
who  are  in  their  refpective  diftridts  almoft  abfolute.  A  council 
for  the  Indies  is  eltablifhed  in  Old  Spain,  and  confifts  of  a 
governor,  four  fecretaries,  22  councellors,  befides  officers. 
Their  decifion  is  final  in  matters  relating  to  America.  The 
members  are  generally  chofen  from  the  viceroys  and  magi- 
ftrates, who  have  ferved  in  that  country.  The  two  great 
vicerovalties  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  fo  confiderable,  that  they 
are  f::ldom  trufted  to  one  perfon  for  more  than  three  years, 
but  they  are  thought  fufficient  to  make  his  fortune  in  that 
time. 

The  foreign  pofleffions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  befides  thofe 
in  America,  are  the  towns  of  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Mafulquivir, 
on  the  coail  of  Barbary  in  Africa  ;  and  the  iflajids  of  St.  Laza- 
ro,  the  Philippines  and  Ladrones,  in  Afia. 

The  chief  illands  belonging  to  Spain  in  Europe,  are  thofe 
of  Majorca,  and  Yvica,  of  which  we  have  nothing  particular 
to  fay.  Minorca  is  indeed  a  Spanifli  ifland,  but  it  was  taken 
by  the  Englifh  in  1708.  The  SpaniHi  inhabitants  enjoy  their 
religion,  and  particular  privileges,  to  which  they  are  entitled 
by  treaties,  and  they  are  faid  to  amount  to  27,000. 

Revenues,]  The  revenues  arifing  to  the  king  from  Old 
Spain,  yearly  amount  to  5,000,000  fterling,  though  fome  fay 
eight  ;  and  they  form  the  fureft  fupport  of  his  goverament. 
His  American  income,  it  is  true,  is  immenfe,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally m  a  manner  embezzled  or  anticipated  before  it  arrives  in 
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Old  Spain.  The  king  has  a  fifth  of  all  the  filver  mines  that 
are  worked,  but  little  of  it  comes  into  his  coffers.  He  fails 
upon  means,  however,  in  cafe  of  a  war,  or  any  public  emer- 
gency, to  fequefter  into  his  own  hands  great  part  of  the  Ame- 
rican treafures  belonging  to  his  fubje6i:s,  who  never  complain, 
becaufe  they  are  always  punctually  repaid  with  interell:.  The 
finances  of  his  prefent  catholic  majefty  are  in  excellent  order, 
and  on  a  better  footing,  both  for  himfdf  and  his  people,  than 
thofe  of  any  of  his  predecefibrs. 

^  As  to  the  taxes  from  v^hence  the  internal  revenues  arife, 
they  are  various,  arbitrary,  and  fo  much  fuited  to  conveniency, 
that  we  cannot  fix  them  at  any  certainty.  They  fall  upon  all 
kinds  of  goods,  houfes,  lands,  timber,  and  provifions  ;  the 
clergy  and  military  orders  are  iikewife  taxed. 

Military  and  marine  strength.}  The  land  forces 
of  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  time  of  peace,  are  never  fewer  than 
40,000  i  but  in  cafe  of  a  war,  they  amount,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  kingdom,  to  96,000.  The  great  dependence  of 
the  king,  however,  is  upon  his  Walloon  or  foreign  guards. 
His  prefent  catholic  majefl:y  has  been  at  great  care  and  expence 
to  raife  a  powerful  marine  ;  and  his  fleet  in  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica at  prefent  exceeds  50  fhips  of  the  line. 

Royal  ARMS,  titles,  no- 7  Spain  formerly  compre- 
BiLiTY  AND  ORDERS.  3  bended  twelve  kingdoms, 
all  which,  with  feveral  others,  were  by  name  entered  into  the 
royal  titles,  fo  that  they  amounted  in  all  to  about  32.  This 
abfurd  cuftom  is  ftill  occafionally  continued,  but  the  king  is 
now  generally  contented  with  the  title  of  his  Catholic  majel-tv. 
The  kings  of  Spain  are  inaugurated  by  the  delivery  of  a  fword 
without  b?ing  crowned.  I'heir  fignature  never  mentions 
their  name,  but  I  the  kin'G.  Their  eldeft  fon  is  called 
prince  of  Afiurias,  and  their  younger  children  of  both  fexes, 
are  by  way  of  dilHnCtion  called  infants  or  infantas,  that  is 
children. 

The  armoi  ial  bearing  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  like  their  title, 
is  loaded  with  the  arms  of  all  their  kingdoms.  It  is  now  a 
fliield,  divided  into  four  quarters,  of  which  the  uppermoft  on 
the  right  hand,  and  the  loweft  on  the  left  contain  a  caftle, 
or,  with  three  towers,  for  Caftile  ;  and  in  the  uppermoft  on 
the  left,  and  the  lov/eft  on  the  right,  are  three  lions  gules  for 
Leon  ;  with  three  lillies  in  the  center  for  Anjou. 

The  general  name  for  thofe  Spanifh  nobility  and  gentry, 
unmjxed  with  the  Moorifli  blood,  is  Hidalgo.  They  are 
divided  into  princes,  dukes,  marquilres,  counts,  vifcounts, 
and  other  inferior  titles.  Such  as  are  created  grandees,  may 
ftand  covered  before  the  king,  and  are  treated  with  princely 
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diflinciions.  A  grandee  cannot  be  apprehended  without  the 
king's  order ;  and  cardinals,  archbifliops,  embafladors,  knights 
of  the  golden  fleece,  and  certain  other  great  dignitaries,  both 
in  church  and  ftate,  have  the  privilege,  as  well  as  the  gran- 
dees, to  appear  covered  before  the  king.  The  knights  of  the 
three  military  orders  of  St.  James,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara, 
are  efteemed  noblemen  ;  they  were  inftituted  in  the  long  wars 
between  the  Chriftians  and  the  Moors,  as  an  encouragement 
to  valour  ;  and  have  large  eftates  annexed  to  their  relpective 
orders,  confifting  chiefly  of  towers  or  territories  recovered 
from  the  Moors.  The  order  of  the  golden  fleece  is  generally 
conferred  on  princes  and  fovereign  dukes  ;  but  there  are  no 
commanderies  or  revenues  annexed  to  it. 

History.]  See  Portugal  ;  the  two  kingdoms  being  for- 
merly under  one  head  *. 

PORTUGAL. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  300    1  between  I  37       42  north  latitude. 
Breadth  100    3  "i   7  and  10  weft  longitude. 

Boundaries. ]T T  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  north  and 
JL  eaft,  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  being  the  moft  wefterly  kingdom  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

Antient  names  and  7  This  kingdom  was,  in  the  time 
DIVISIONS.  i    of  the  Romans,  called  Lufitania. 

The  etymology  of  the  modern  name  is  uncertain.  It  moft 
probably  is  derived  from  fome  noted  harbour  or  port,  to  which 
Gauls  (for  fo  ftrangers  are  called  in  the  Celtic)  reforted.  By 
the  form  of  the  country  it  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts^ 
the  north,  middle,  and  fouth  provinces. 


*  Charles  III.  king  of  Spain,  was  born  in  1716,  fucceedcd  to  the  throne  'm 
1759;  2"*^        ^^"^       ^^is  1^^^  queen, 

1.  Mana-Jofepha.  born  1744. 

2.  Maria-Louifo,  born  1745,  married  1765,  to  the  archduke  Leopold  of  Auftrla, 
great  duke  of  Tufcany,  and  brother  to  the  prcfent  emperor  of  Germany. 

3.  Philip- Anthony,  duke  of  Calabria,  born  1747,  declared  u  icapableof  fucceed- 
ing  to  the  throne,  on  account  of  an  invincible  wcakncfs  of  undcrftanding. 

4.  Chailes-Anthony,  prince  of  Afturias,  born  in  1748,  married  1765  to  Louifa- 
Maria-Therefa,  princefs  of  Parma. 

5.  Ferdinand-Anthony,  king  of  Naples,  born  in  1751,  married  17681  to  the 
archduchcfs  Mary-Cardire-Lnuifa,  fifter  to  the  emperor  of  Ge;  many. 

6.  Gabriel- Anthony,  born  in  1752,  grand  prior  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain. 

7.  Anthony- Pafcal,  born  .17 5 5. 

8.  Frantis-Xavicr,  born  1757. 
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Provinces. 

TheNorthDlVl^lon^J^^^^^  and 
contains  (  Tralos  Montes 

r  Beira 


The  Middle  Divifion 
contains 


f  he  South  Divifion 
contains 


,  Eftremadura 

Entre  Tajo 
Guadiana 
Alentejo 
Alearva 


Hi 

Chief  towns. 
Braga 

Oporto  and  Viana 
Miranda  and  Villa  Real, 
r  Coimbra 
Guarda  Cartel  Rodrigo 

LISBON  I  f 

I  8-53.  W.  Ion. 
^  St.  Ubes  andLeira. 

!Ebora,  or  Evara 
Portalegre,  Elvas,  Beia 
Lagos 
Faro,  Tavira,  and  Silves. 


Soil,  air,  and  productions.]  The  foil  of  Portugal  is 
not  in  general  equal  to  that  of  Spain  for  fertility,  efpecially 
in  corn,  which  they  import  from  other  countries.  Their 
fruits  are  the  fame  as  in  Spain,  but  not  fo  high  flavoured. 
The  Portugueze  wines,  when  old  and  genuine,  are  efteemed 
to  be  friendly  to  the  human  conftitution,  and  fafe  to  drink. 
Portugal  contains  mines,  but  they  are  not  worked  ;  variety  of 
gems,  marbles  and  millftones,  and  a  fine  mine  of  falt-petre, 
near  Lifbon.  Their  cattle  and  poultry  are  but  indifferent 
eating.  The  air,  efpecially  about  Lifbon,  is  reckoned  fofc 
and  beneficial  to  confumptive  patients  ;  it  is  not  fo  fearchinj 
as  that  of  Spain,  being  refreflied  from  the  fea  breezes. 

Mountains.]  The  face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or 
rather  rocky,  for  their  mountains  are  generally  barren :  the 
chief  are  thofe  which  divide  Algarve  from  Alentejo;  thofe  of 
Tralos  iVIontes,  and  the  rock  of  Lifbon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tajo. 

Water  and  rivers.]  Though  every  brook  in  Portugal 
is  reckoned  a  river,  yet  the  chief  Portugueze  rivers  are  men- 
tioned in  Spain,  all  of  them  falling  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
The  Tagus,  or  Tajo,  was  celebrated  for  its  golden  fand. 
Portugal  contains  feveral  roaring  lakes  and  fprings,  fome  of 
them  are  abforbent  even  of  the  lightefl  f  ibftances,  fuch  as 
wood,  cork,  and  feathers  j  fome,  particularly  one  about  45 
miles  from  Lifbon,  are  medicinal  and  fanative  ;  and  fome  hot 
baths  are  found  in  the  little  kingdom,  or  rather  province  of 
Algarve. 

Promontories  and  bays.]  The  promontories  or  capes 
of  Portugal,  are  Cape  Mondego,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Mondego ;  Cape  Roca,  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  river 
Tajo  ;  Cape  Efpithel,  at  the  fouth  entrance  of  the  river  Taja; 
and  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  fouth -weft  point  of  Algarve. 
The  bays  are  thofe  of  Cadoan,  or  St.  Ubes,  fouth  of  Lilbou, 
»nd  Lagos  Bay  in  Algarve, 
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Animals.]  The  fea-fifh,  on  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  are 
reckoned  excellent  ;  on  the  land,  the  hogs  and  kids  are  tole- 
rable eating.  Their  mules  are  fure  and  lerviceable,  both  for 
draught  and  carriage ;  and  their  hories,  though  flight,  are 
lively. 

Population,  inhabitants,  l     According  to  the  beft 
AND  CUSTOMS.  j  calculation,  Portugal  con- 

tains near  two  million  of  inhabitants.  By  a  furvey  made  in 
the  year  1 7 32,  there  were  in  that  kingdom,  3,344  pariflies, 
and  1,742,230  lay  perfons  (which  is  but  522  laity  to  each 
parifh  on  a  medium)  befides  about  300,000  ecclefiaftics  of 
both  fexes. 

The  modern  Portugueze  retain  nothing  of  that  adventurous 
cnterprizing  fpirit  that  rendered  their  forefathers  fo  illuftrious 
300  years  ago.  They  have,  ever  fmce  the  houfe  of  Braganza 
mounted  the  throne,  degenerated  in  all  their  virtues,  though 
fome  noble  exceptions  are  ftill  remaining  among  them,  and  no 
people  are  fo  little  obliged  as  the  Portugueze  are  to  the  reports 
of  hiftorians  and  travellers.  Their  degeneracy  is  evidently 
owing  to  the  weaknefs  of  their  monarchy,  which  renders 
them  inactive,  for  fear  of  difobliging  their  powerful  neigh- 
bours, and  that  inadtivity  has  proved  the  fource  of  pride,  and 
other  unmanly  vices.  Treachery  has  been  laid  to  their  charge, 
as  well  as  ingratitude,  and  above  all,  an  intemperate  pafTion 
for  revenge.  They  are,  if  poflible,  more  fuperftitious,  and, 
both  in  high  and  common  life,  affevSl  more  ftate  than  the 
Spaniards  themfelves.  Among  the  lower  people,  thieving  is 
commonly  pradtifed,  and  all  ranks  are  accufed  of  being  unfair 
in  their  dealings,  efpccially  with  ftrangers.  It  is  hard,  however, 
to  fay  what  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  charadler  of  the 
Portugueze,  by  the  expulfion  of  the  jefuits,  and  the  dimi- 
nution ol  the  papal  influence  among  them,  but  above  all,  by 
that  fpirit  of  independency,  with  regard  to  commercial  affairs, 
upon  Great  Britain,  which,  not  much  to  the  honour  of  their 
gratitude,  is  now  fo  much  encouraged  by  their  court  and 
miniftry. 

I'he  Portugueze  are  neither  fo  tall,  nor  fo  well  made  as  the 
Spaniards,  whofe  habits  and  cuftoms  they  imitate,  only  the 
Portugueze  quality  affect  to  be  mxore  gayly  and  richly  dreffed. 
The  Portuo-ueze  ladies  are  thin  and  fmall  of  ftature.  Their 

o 

complexion  is  olive,  their  eyes  black  and  expreffive,  and  their 
features  generally  regular.  They  are  efteemed  to  be  generous, 
moderate,  and  v/itty.  They  drefs  like  the  Spanilh  ladies, 
with  much  awkwardnefs  and  affected  gravity,  but  in  general 
more  magnificent,  and  they  are  taught  by  their  hufbands  to 
exact  from  their  fervants  an  homage,  that  in  other  councries  is 
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paid  only  to  royal  perfonages.  The  furniture  of  the  houfes, 
efpecially  of  their  grandees,  is  rich  and  fuperb  to  excefs  ;  and 
they  maintain  an  incredible  number  of  domeftics,  as  they 
never  difcharge  any  who  furvive,  after  ferving  their  anceftors. 

Religion.]  The  eflablifned  religion  of  Portugal  is  popery 
in  the  ftri^teft  fenfe*  The  Portugueze  have  a  patriarch,  but 
formerly  he  depended  entirely  upon  the  pope,  unlefs  when  a 
quarrel  fubfifted  between  the  courts  of  Rome  and  Lifbon. 
The  power  of  his  holinefs  in  Portugal  has  been  of  late  fo  much 
curtailed,  that  it  is  difficult  to  defcribe  the  religious  ftate  of 
that  country  j  all  we  know  is,  that  the  royal  revenues  are 
greatly  encreafed  at  the  expence  of  the  religious  inftitutions  in 
the  kingdom.  The  power  of  the  inquifition  is  now  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  ecclefiaftics,  and  converted  to  a  ftate-trap 
for  the  benefit  of  the  crov/n. 

Archbishoprics  and  bishoprics.]  The  archbifhoprics 
are  thofe  of  Braga,  Evora,  and  Lifbon.  The  firft  of  thefe  has 
ten  fuffragan  bifliops  ;  the  fecond  two  ;  and  the  lafl:  ten,  in- 
cludino;  thofe  of  the  Portugueze  fettlcments  abroad.  The 
patriarch  of  Lifbon  is  generally  a  cardinal,  and  a  perfon  of 
the  highefl  birth. 

Language.]  The  Portugueze  language  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  Spain^  and  that  provincially.  Their  Pater- 
noflcr  runs  thus :  Padre  nojjo  que  ejlas  nos  Ceos,  fanSfificado  feio 
0  tu  nome  ;  venha  a  nos  ten  reyno^  jc'ia  feita  a  tua  uotadc^  ajfi  nos 
ceos^  commo  na  terra.  O  paonojfa  de  cadatiay  dam  lo  oie  7ieJiodia\ 
£  perdoa  nos  feuhor^  as  nojjas  dividas,  ajfi  como  nos  pcrdoajnos  a 
OS  nojfos  devedores.  E  nao  nos  dexes  cahir  om  tentatio^  mas  libra 
nos  do  mal.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Thefe  are  fo  few,  that 
they  are  mentioned  with  indignation,  even  by  thofe  of  the 
Portugueze  themfelves,  who  have  the  fmalleft  tin61:ure  of 
literature.  Some  efrorts,  though  very  weak,  have  of  late 
been  m^de  by  the  Portugueze,  to  drav/  their  countrymen  from 
this  deplorable  flare  of  ignorance ;  but  what  their  fucceft 
may  be,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  fay.  It  is  univerfally  allowed 
that  the  defeat  is  not  owing  to  the  want  of  genius,  but  of  a 
proper  education.  The  anceflors  of  the  prefent  Portugueze, 
were  certainly  pofieffed  of  more  true  knowledge,  with  regard 
to  aflronomy,  geography,  and  navigation,  than  all  the  world 
befides,  about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  century,  and  for  fome 
time  after.  Camoens,  who  himfelf  was  a  great  adventurer 
and  voyager,  was  polTefied  of  a  true,  but  negleded  poetical 
genius. 

Universities.]    Thefe  are  Lifbon,  Evora  and  Coimbra  ; 
but  that  of  Lifbon  fcarcelv  defcrves  the  name  of  an  univeifity. 
Vol,  1L  '  K 
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Curiosities.]  The  lakes  and  fountains  which  have  been 
already  mentioned  form  the  chief  of  thefe.  The  remains  of 
fome  caftles  in  the  Moorifh  tafte  are  ftill  (landing.  The  Ro- 
man bridge  and  aqueducl:  at  Coimbra  are  alm.oft  entire  and 
defervedly  admired.  The  walls  of  Santareen  are  faid  to  be 
of  Roman  work  likewife.  The  church  and  monaftery  near 
Liibon,  where  the  kings  of  Portugal  are  buried,  are  inex- 
preffibly  magnificent,  and  feveral  monalteries  in  Portugal  are 
dug  out  of  the  hard  rock.  To  thefe  curiofities  we  may  add, 
that  his  prefent  moft  faithful  majefty  is  poffcfled  of  the  largeft 
diamond,  which  was  found  in  Brafil,  that  ever  was  perhaps 
R-en  in  the  v/orld. 

Chief  cities.]  The  city  of  Oporto,  confifting  of  about 
50,000  inhaibitants,  carries  on  a  great  trade  with  England, 
efpecially  for  wines.  Lifhon  is  the  capital  of  Portugal,  and 
is  thought  10  contain  200,000  inhabitants.  Great  part  of  it 
was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  which  alfo  fet  the  remainder  on 
hre,  upon  All-Saints-day,  1755.  It  ftill  contains  many  mag- 
nificent palaces,  churches,  and  public  buildings.  Its  fituation 
(rifing  from  the  Tagus  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent)  renders  its 
appearance  at  once  delightful  and  fuperb,  and  it  is  defervedly 
/iccountcd  the  grcateft  port  in  Europe,  next  to  London  and 
Aniflerdam.  The  harbour  is  fpacious  and  fecurc,  and  the 
citv  itfeif  is  guarded  from  any  fudden  attack  towards  the  fea 
by  forts,  though  they  would  make  but  a  poor  defence  againft 
Oiips  of  war. 

Commerce  AKD  MANUFACTURES.]  Thefe,  within  thefe 
f«.\  en  or  eight  years,  have  taken  a  furprizing  turn  in  Por- 
tugal, The  enterprizing  minifter  there,  has  proie61:cd  many 
j)cw  companies  and  regulations,  which  have  been  again  and 
agaili  complained  of,  as  unjuft  and  opprelTive  to  the  privileges 
which  the  Britifh  merchants  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  moft  fo- 
lemn  treaties. 

The  Portugueze  exchange  their  wine,  fait,  and  fruits, 
and  moft  of  their  own  materials  for  foreign  manufacSlures. 
They  make  a  little  linen,  and  fome  coarfe  filic,  and  v/oollen, 
with  a  variety  of  ftraw  work,  and  are  excellent  in  preferving 
and  candying  fruit.  The  commerce  of  Portugal,  though 
f.emlngly  extenfive,  proves  of  little  folid  benefit  to  her,  as  the 
European  nations,  trading  with  her,  engrofs  all  the  produc- 
tions of  her  colonies,  as  well  as  her  own  native  commodities, 
as  her  gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  fugars,  cocoa-nuts,  fine  red 
wood,  tobacco,  hides,  and  the  drugs  of  Brafil  ;  her  ivory, 
ebony,  fpices,  and  drugs  of  Africa  and  Eaft-India  ;  in  ex- 
change for  the  almoft  numbcrlefs  nianufaftures,  and  the  vaft 
quantity  of  corn  and  falt-fifti,  fupplied  by  thofe  European 
motions,  and  by  the  Engiifli  North  American  colonies. 

The 
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The  Portugueze  foreign  fettlements  are,  however,  not  only 
of  immenfe  value,  but  vaft]y  improvable.  They  bring  gold 
from  their  plantations  on  the  eaft  and  v/eft  coafts  of  Africa, 
and  likewife  flaves  for  manufa£luring  their  fugars  and  tobacco 
in  Brafil,  and  their  fouth  American  fettleinents. 

What  the  value  of  thefe  may  be,  is  unknown  perhaps  to 
the  Portugueze  themfelves,  but  they  certainly  abound  in  all 
the  precious  ftones,  and  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  and 
other  commodities  that  are  produced  in  the  Spanifh  dominions 
there.  It  is  computed  that  the  king's  fifth  of  gold,  fent 
from  Brafil,  amounts  annually  to  300,000!.  fterling,  not- 
withfl-anding  the  vaft  contraband  trade.  The  little  fhipping 
the  Portugueze  have,  is  chiefly  employed  in  carrying  on  the 
flave  trade,  and  a  correfpondence  with  Goa,  their  chief  fettle- 
ment  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  their  other  polTeffions  there. 

Constitution  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  The  crown  of  Por- 
tugal is  abfolute,  but  the  nation  ftill  preferves  an  appearance 
of  its  ancient  free  conftitution,  in  the  meeting  of  the  cortes 
or  ftates,  confifting,  like  our  parliaments,  of  clergy,  nobility 
and  commons.  They  pretend  to  a  right  of  being  conlulted 
upon  the  im.pofition  of  new  taxes,  but  the  only  real  power 
they  have  is  that  their  aflent  is  neceffary  in  every  nev/  regula- 
tion, with  regard  to  the  fucceflion.  In  this  they  are  indulged, 
to  prevent  all  future  difputes  on  that  account.  The  fucceffion 
in  Portugal  may  devolve  to  the  female  line. 

All  great  preferments,  both  fpiritual  and  tem.pora%  are  dif- 
pofed  of  in  the  council  of  Itate,  which  is  compofed  of  an 
equal  number  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  with  the  fecretary 
of  ftate.  A  council  of  war  regulates  all  military  afi-'airs,  as 
the  treafury  courts  do  the  finances.  The  council  of  the  pa- 
lace is  the  higheft  tribunal  tJiat  can  receive  appeals,  but  the 
Cafa  da  Supplica^ao  is  a  tribunal,  from  which  no  appeal  can 
be  brought.  The  laws  of  Portugal  are  contained  in  three 
duodecimo  volumes,  and  have  the  civil  law  for  their  foun- 
dation. 

Revenues  and  taxes.]  The  revenues  of  the  crown, 
amount  to  above  3,000,000  and  a  half  fterling,  annually. 
T'he  cuftoms  and  duties  on  goods  exported,  and  imported, 
are  exceflive,  and  farmed  out,  but  if  the  Portugueze  miniftry 
fhouid  fucceed  in  all  their  ambitious  projects,  and  in  eflablifh-r 
ing  exclufive  companies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Britifh  trade, 
the  inhabitants,  will  be  able  to  bear  thefe  taxes  without  mur- 
muring. Foreign  merchandize  pays  23  per  cent,  on  impor- 
tation, and  fifh  from  Newfoundland  25  per  cent.  Fifli  taken 
in  the  neighbouring  feas  and  rivers  pay  27  per  cent,  and  the 
Ux  upon  lands  and  cattle  that  are  fold  is  10  per  cent.  The 
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kinj  draws  a  confiderable  revenue  from  the  feveral  orders  of 
knighthood,  of  which  he  is  grand  mafter.  The  pope,  in  con- 
fideration  of  the  large  fums  he  di  av/s  out  of  Portugal,  gives 
the  king  the  money  arifing  from  inJulgencies  and  licences  to 
eat  flcfh  at  times  prohibited,  Sec.  The  king^s  revenue  is  now 
increafed  by  the  fuppreffion  of  religious  orders  and  inftitu- 
tions. 

Military  AND  MARINE  strength.]  The  Portugueze 
government  depends  chiefly  for  protccliooi  on  England,  and 
therefore  they  have  for  many  years  fliamefully  neglefted  both 
their  army  and  fleet.  Their  troops  in  time  of  peace  ought  to 
amount  to  14,000,  but  they  are  without  difcipline  or  courage, 
and  their  regiments  are  thin.  The  prefent  king,  however, 
fnicc  the  late  invafion  of  his  dominions  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  has  employed  Engl'fh  and  foreign  officers,  for  dis- 
ciplining his  troops,  and  repairing  his  fortifications.  The 
marine. of  Portugal  in  1754,  confifted  only  of  12  fliips  of  war, 
who  were  employed  as  convoys  and  carriers,  but  were  quite 
unprovided  for  a6lion.  The  prefent  king  is  preparing  to  put 
his  fleet  upon  a  more  refpe6iable  footing. 

Royal  tit  les  and  arms.]  The  king's  titles  are,  king 
of  Portugal,  and  the  Algarves,  lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  the 
navigation  conqueft  and  commerce  of  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Per- 
fta,  and  Brafil.  The  lalt  king  was  complimented  by  the  pope, 
with  tlie  title  of  his  mofl  Faithful  majefty.  That  of  his  cldelt 
fon  i^  prince  of  Brafil. 

The  arms  of  Portugal  are,  argent,  five  efcutchcons,  azure, 
placed  crofs-wife,  each  charged  with  as  many  befants  as  the 
iirli,  placed,  falter-wife,  and  pointed  fable,  for  Portugal. 
The  fhield  bordered,  gules,  charged  with  feven  towers,  or, 
three  in  chief,  and  two  in  each  flanch.  The  creft  is  a  crown, 
or,  under  the  two  flanches,  and  the  bafe  of  the  fhield  appears 
at  the  end  of  it ;  two  crolFcs,  the  firft  flower-de-luce,  vert, 
which  is  for  the  order  of  Avis,  and  the  fecond  petee,  gules, 
fr)r  the  order  of  Chrift  ;  the  motto  is  changeable,  each  king 
afTuming  a  new  one  ;  but  it  is  frequently  thefe  words,  Fro 
•Rege  et  Grege^  viz.    For  the  King  and  the  People. 

Nobility  and  orders.]  I'hc  title  and  diftindions  of 
their  nobility  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Spain. 
Their  orders  of  knighthood  are  four  ;  i.  That  of  Chrifl:  ; 
2.  The  order  of  James  ;  3.  The  order  of  Avis.  All  thofc 
orders  have  large  commandcries,  and  revenues  annexed  to 
them.  The  order  of  Malta  has  iikewife  23  commanderies  in 
Portugal. 

History  of  Spain  and  Portugal.]  Spain  was  proba- 
bly firft  peopled  from  Gau!,  to  which  it  lies  contiguous,  or 
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fro!n  Africa,  from  which  it  is  only  feparated  hy  the  narrow 
ftrait  of  Gibraltar.  The  Phenicians  fent  colonies  thither,  and 
huiit  Cadiz  and  Malaga.  Afterwards,  upon  the  rife  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  the  poflellion  of  this  kingdom  became  an  obje(5i 
of  contention  between  thofe  powerful  republics  j  but  at  length 
the  Roman  arms  prevailed,  and  Spain  remained  in  their  pof- 
feffion  until  the  fall  of  that  empire^  when  it  became  a  prey  to 
the  Goths. 

Thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  inva^ied  by  the  Saracens,  who, 
about  the  end  of  the  jth  century,  had  polFeffed  themfelves  of 
the  fineft  kingdoms  of  Afia  and  Africa  ;  and  net  content  with 
the  immenfe  regions  that  formerly  compofed  great  part  of  the 
AlTyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  empires,  they  crofs  the  Medi- 
terranean, ravage  Spain,  and  eftablifh  thednfelves  in  thefouth- 
erly  provinces  of  that  kingdom. 

Don  Pelago  is  mentioned  as  the  firft  Old  Spanifli  priiv.ce 
-who  diftinguiflied  himfelf  againft  thefe  infidels,  (who  were 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Moors)  and  he  took  the  title 
of  king  of  Afturia  about  the  year  720. 

His  fucceflcs  animated  other  Chriflian  princes  to  take  arms 
likewife,  and  the  two  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portugal  for 
many  ages  were  perpetually  embroiled  iii  bloody  wars.  In  the 
nican  while,  every  adventurer  was  entitled  to  the  conquells  he 
made  upon  the  Moors,  till  Spain  at  laft  was  divided  into  12 
.or  14  kingdoms  ;  and  about  the  year  1095,  Henry  of  Bur- 
gundy was  declared,  by  the  king  of  Leon,  count  of  Portugal ; 
hut  his  fon,  Alphonfo,  threw  ofF  his  dependence  on  Leon, 
^nd  declared  himfelf  king-  A  feries  of  brave  princes  gave  the 
Moors  repeated  overthrows  in  Spain,  till  about  the  year  1475^ 
when  all  the  kingdoms  in  Spain,  Portugal  excepted,  were 
united  by  the  marriao;e  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Arragon,  and 
Ifabella,  the  heirefs,  and  afterwards  queen,  of  Caftile,  who 
took  Granada,  and  expelled  the  Moors  and  Jews,  to  the 
number  of  170,000  families,  out  of  Spain.  I  (hall,  in  their 
proper  places,  mention  the  vaft  acquifitions  made  at  this  time 
to  Spain  by  thedifcovery  of  America,  and  the  firft  e;j£peditions 
of  the  Portuguefe  to  the  Eaif-Indies,  by  the  difcovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope  ;  but  the  faccefies  of  hoth  nations  were 
attended  with  difagreeable  confequenccs. 

The  x^xpujfion  of  the  Moors  and  Jews,  in  a  manner  depo- 
pulated Spain  of  artifts,  labourers,  and  manufa£lurers  ;  and  the 
difcovery  of  America  not  only  added  to  that  calamity,  but 
jendered  the  remaining  Spaniards  m.oft  deplorably  indolent. 
To  complete  their  misfortunes,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  intro- 
^iuccd  the  popilh  inquifition,   with  all  its  horrors,  into  their 
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dominions,  as  a  fafeguard  againft  the  return  of  the  Moors  and 
Jews. 

Charles  V.  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  in  right  of  his  mo- 
ther, who  was  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella.  The 
extenfive  poffeiTions  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  in  Europe,  Africa, 
and,  above  all,  America,  from  whence  he  drew  immenfe  trea- 
fures,  began  to  alarm  the  jealoufy  of  neighbouring  princes, 
but  could  not  fatisfy  the  ambition  of  Charles  ;  and  we  find 
him  conftantly  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  or  with  his  own  pro- 
teftant  fubjecrs,  whom  he  in  vain  attempted  to  bring  back  to 
the  catholic  church.  At  laft,  after  a  long  and  turbulent 
reign,  he  came  to  a  rcfolution  that  filled  all  Europe  with 
aflonifhment,  the  withdrawing  himfelf  entirely  from  any 
concern  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might 
fpendthe  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and  folitude 
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*  Charles,  of  t\l  his  vaft  pofTeflions,  rcferved  nothing  for  himfelf  but  an  annual 
penfion  of  ioo,oco  crowns;  and  ch(-fe  for  the  place  of  his  retreat,  a  vale  in  Spain, 
of  no  great  extent,  watered  by  a  fmall  brook,  and  furroundcd  by  rifing  grounds, 
covered  with  lofty  trees.  He  gave  ftrift  orders,  that  the  ftile  of  the  building  which 
he  eretteJ  there,  fhould  be  fuch  as  fuited  his  prefent  fituation,  rather  than  his 
former  dignity.  It  confifted  only  of  fix  rooms,  four  of  them  in  the  form  of  friars 
cells,  with  naked  walls  j  and  the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  kjuare,  were  hung 
with  brown  cloih,  and  furnifhed  in  the  moft  fimple  manner  :  they  were  all  level 
with  the  ground,  with  a  do.-r  on  one  fide  into  a  ^irden,  of  which  Charles  himfelf 
had  gisen  Cix^  plan,  and  had  filled  it  with  various  plants,  whicii  he  propofed  to  cul- 
tivate with  his  own  hands.  After  fpending  fome  time  in  the  city  of  Ghent  ia 
Flanders,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  he  fet  out  for  Zealand  in  Holland,  where  he 
prepared  to  embark  for  Spain,  accompanied  by  his  fon,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
princes  and  nobil  ty ;  and  taking  an  affedlionate  and  laft  farewel  of  Philip  and  his 
attendants,  he  fat  out,  on  the  lythofSept.  1556,  under  convoy  of  a  large  fleet  of 
Spanifh,  Flemifh,  and  Engiifh  fhips.  As  foon  as  he  landed  in  Spain,  he  fell  pro- 
ftrate  on  the  ground  }  and  confidering  himfelf  now  as  dead  to  the  world,  he  kiffed 
the  earth,  and  faid,  "  Naked  came  1  out  of  my  mother's  womb,  and  naked  I  now 
return  to  thee,  thou  common  mother  of  mankind."  Some  of  the  Spanifh  nobihty 
paid  their  court  to  him  as  he  pafied  along  to  the  place  of  his  retreat ;  but  they 
were  fo  few  in  number,  and  their  attendance  was  fo  negligent,  that  Charles  obfervcd 
it,  and  felt  for  the  firft  time,  th;it  he  was  no  longer  a  monarch.  But  he  was  more 
deeply  aff  6ted  with  his  fon's  ingratitude,  who,  forgetting  already  how  much  he 
owed  to  his  father's  bounty,  obliged  him  to  remain  fome  weeks  upon  the  road, 
before  he  paid  him  the  firfV  moiety  of  that  fmall  portion,  which  was  all  that  he 
had  refsrved  of  fo  many  kingdoms.  At  laft  the  money  was  paid,  and  Charles 
having  difmiifed  a  great  number  of  his  domeftics,  whofe  attendance  he  thought 
would  be  fuperfiuous,  he  entered  into  his  humble  retreat  with  twelve  domeftics 
only.  Here  he  buried  in  folitude  and  filence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together 
with  all  thofe  vaft  projects  v«.hich,  during  half  a  century,  bad  alarmed  and  agitated 
Europe,  filling  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turr.s,  with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and 
the  dread  cf  being  fubjefted  to  his  power.  Here  he  enjoyed,  periiaps,  more  com- 
plete fatisfaftion  than  ail  his  grandeur  had  ever  yielded  him.  Far  from  taking 
any  part  in  the  political  tranfactions  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  reftrained  his 
curiofity  even  from  any  enquiry  concerning  them  j  and  he  feemed  to  view  the  bufy 
fcens  which  hs.ha4  abandoned,  with  all  tu-  coatempt  and  indifference  arifing 
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Agreeable  to  this  refoliition,  he  refigned  Spain  and  the 
Netherlands,  with  great  formality,  in  the  prefence  of  his 
principal  nobility,  to  his  fon  Philip  II.  but  could  not  pre- 
vail on  the  princes  of  Germany  to  ele£i  him  emperor,  which 
they  conferred  on  Ferdinand,  Charles's  brother,  thereby 
dividing  the  dangerous  power  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria  into 
two  branches  ;  Spain,  with  all  its  poiTeffions  in  Africa  and 
the  new  world,  alfo  the  Netherlands,  and  lome  Italian  ftates, 
remained  with  the  eider  branch,  whilft  the  empire,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  younger,  which  they  ftiil 
pofiefs. 

Philip  IT.  inherited  all  his  father's  vices,  with  few  of  his 
good  qualities.  He  was  auflrcre,  haughty,  immoderately  am- 
bitious, and  through  his  whole  life  a  cruel  bigot  in  the  caufe 
of  popery.  His  marriage  with  queen  Mary  of  England,  an 
Linfeeling  bigot  like  himfelf,  his  unfuccefsful  addrcffcs  to  her 
filter  Elizabeth,  his  refentment  and  unfuccefsful  wars  with 
that  princefs,  his  tyranny  in  the  Low-Countries,  the  revolt 
and  lofs  of  the  United  Provinces,  with  other  particulars  of  his 
reign,  have  been  already  mentioned. 

In  Portuo-al  he  was  more  fuccefsful.  That  kino;dom,  after 
being  governed  by  a  race  of  wife  and  brave  princes,  fell  to 
Sebaftian  about  the  year  1557.  Sebaftian  loft  his  life  and  a 
fine  army,  in  a  headftrong,  unjuft,  and  ill-concerted  expedi- 
tion againft  the  Moors  in  Africa  ;  and  foon  after,  Philip  uni- 
ted Portugal  to  his  own  dominions,  though  the  Braganza 
family  of  Portugal  pretended  to  a  prior  right.  By  this  acqui- 
fition  Spain  became  pofl'elled  of  the  Portugueze  fettlements  in 
India,  fome  of  which  fhe  ftill  holds. 

The  dcfcendents  of  Philip  proved  to  be  vervweak  princes;  but 
Philip  and  his  father  had  fo  totally  ruined  the  antient  liberties 
of  Spain,  that  they  reigned  almoft  unmolefted  in  their  own 
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from  his  thorough  experience  of  its  vanity,  as  well  as  from  the  pleafing  refleflion 
of  having  difengaged  himfelf  from  its  cares. 

New  amufements  and  new  objcfts  now  occupied  his  mind  }  fometimes  he  culti- 
vated the  plants  in  his  garden  with  his  own  hands  ;  fometimes  he  rode  out  to  the 
neighboaring  wood  on  a  little  horfe,  the  only  one  that  he  kept,  attended  by  a 
fir.gle  fervant  on  foot.  When  his  infirmities  confined  him  to  his  apartment,  he 
cither  admitted  a  few  gentlemen  v.'ho  rcfided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  cntcrtr.ined 
them  familiarly  at  his  table  ;  or  he  employed  himfelf  in  ftudying  the  principles  and 
in  forming  curious  works  of  mechanifm,  of  which  he  had  always  been  remark  bly 
fond.  He  was  particularly  curious  with  regard  to  the  conftru£lion  of  clocks  and 
watches  ;  and  having  found,  after  repeated  trials,  that  he  could  not  bring  any 
two  of  them  to  go  exadlly  alike,  he  rtflc£led,  it  is  faid,  with  a  mixture  of  furprize 
and  regret  on  his  own  f-lly,  in  having  beftowed  fo  much  time  and  labour  on  the 
more  vain  attempt  of  bringing  mankind  to  a  precife  uniformity  of  fentiment  con- 
cerning the  intricate  and  myfterious  do£trines  of  religion.  And  here,  after  two 
years  retirement,  he  was  feized  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  ofF  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age. 
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dominions.  Their  viceroys,  however,  were  at  once  fo  tyran- 
nical and  infolent  over  the  Portuguefe,  that  in  the  year  1640, 
the  nobility  of  that  nation,  by  a  well-conducted  confpiracy, 
expelled  their  tyrants,  and  placed  the  duke  of  Braganza,  by 
the  title  of  John  IV.  upon  their  throne;  and  ever  fmce, 
Portugal  has  bee  1  a  diftincl  kingdom  from  Spain. 

The  kings  of  Spain,  of  the  Auftrian  line,  failing  in  the  per- 
fon  of  Charles  II.  who  left  no  illue,  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou, 
fecond  fon  to  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  grand fon  to  Lewis 
XIV.  mounted  that  throne,  by  virtue  of  his  predeceffor's  will, 
in  the  name  of  Philip  V,  annq  1701.  After  a  long  and  bloody 
ftruggle  with  the  German  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  fup- 
ported  by  England,  he  was  confirmed  in  his  dignity,  atthecon- 
clufion  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  1713.  And  thus  Lewis  XIV. 
thro'  a  maftcrly  train  of  politics,  (for  in  his  wars  to  fupport  his 
grandfcn,  as  we  have  r.lready  obfervcd,  he  was  almolt  ruined) 
accomplifhed  his  favourite  project  of  transferring  tHe  kingdom 
of  Spain,  with  all  its  rich  poflcirions  in  America  and  the 
Laft-Indies,  from  the  houfe  of -Auftria  to  that  of  his  own 
family  of  Bourbon  ;  an  event  which  proved  fatal  to  the  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain,  efpecially  in  the  American  feas,  where 
a  glaring  partiality  has  been  fliewn  to  the  French  nation  ever 
fmce,  and  renders  our  being  pofleilcd  of  a  port  in  the  South- 
Seas  of  equal  irnportancc  to  that  of  Gibraltar,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Mediterranean,  v/hich  ferves  as  a  curb  on  the  united 
ftrength  of  Fiance  and  Spain  in  Europe. 

After  a  long  and  turbulent  reign,  which  was  difturbed  by 
the  ambition  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  Philip  died  in 
1746,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  Ferdinand  VL  who,  in 
1759,  died  without  iAue,  through  melancholy  for  the  lofs  of  his 
wife.  Ferdinand  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Charles  III. 
the  prefent  king  of  Spain,  fon  to  Philip  V.  by  his  wife,  the 
prlncefs  of  Parma. 

The  Portuguefe  could  not  have  fupported  themfclves  under 
their  revolt  from  Spain,  had  not  the  latter  power  been  engaged 
\n  wars  with  England  and  Holland  ;  and  upon  the  reftoration 
of  Charles  II.  of  England,  that  prince  having  married  a  prin- 
cefs  of  Portugal,  prevailed  with  the  crown  of  Spain,  in  1668, 
to  give  up  all  pretenfions  to  that  kingdom.  Alphpnfo,  fon  to 
John  IV.  was  then  king  of  Portugal.  He  had  the  misfortufie 
to  difagree  at  once  with  his  v/ife  and  his  brother,  Peter,  and 
they  uniiring  their  intercft?,  not  only  forced  Alphonfo  to 
refign  his  crown,  but  obtained  a  difpenfation  from  the  pope 
for  their  marriage,  which  was  actually  confummated.  They 
Jiad  a  daughter  ;  but  Peter,  by  a  fecond  marriage,  had  fons, 
the  eldeft  of  whom  v/as  John,  his  fuccefibr,  and  father  to  his 
prcfent  Portuguefe  majefty.    John,  liice  his  father,  joined  the 
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o-rand  confederacy  formed  by  king  William;  but  neither  of 
them  were  of  much  fervice  in  humbling  the  power  of  France. 
On  the  contrary,  they  had  almofl:  ruined  the  allies,  by  occa- 
fioning  the  lofs  of  the  great  battle  of  Almanza  in  1707.  John 
died  in  1750,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon,  his  prefent  ma- 
jefty.  In  1760,  the  king  was  attacked  by  alTaflins,  and  nar- 
rowly efcaped  with  his  lite  in  a  folitary  place  near  his  country 
palace  of  Belim.  The  executions  of  nobility  and  others  which 
followed,  are  fhocking  to  humanity,  efpecially  as  we  know  of 
no  clear  proof  againft  the  parties.  From  this  confpiracy  is  dated 
the  expulfion  of  the  jefuits  (who  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  the  treafon)  from  all  parts  of  his  moft  faithful 
majefty's  dominions.  The  prefent  king  having  no  fon,  his  eldeft 
daughter  v/as  married,  by  difpenfation  from  the  pope,  to  don 
Pedro,  her  own  uncle,  to  prevent  the  crown  i'allnig  into  a 
foreign  family,  and  the  next  year,  1 761,  fhe  was  brought  to 
bed  of  a  fon,  called  the  prince  of  Beira. 

In  1762,  when  war  broke  out  between  Spain  and  England, 
the  Spaniards,  and  their  allies  the  French,  pretended  to  force 
his  faithful  majefty  into  their  alliance,  and  to  gnrrifon  his  fea- 
towns  againft  the  Englifh  with  their  troops.  The  king  of 
Portugal  rejected  this  propofal,  and  declared  war  againft  the 
Spaniards,  who,  without  refiftance,  entered  Portugal  with  a 
confiderable  army,  while  a  body  of  French  threatened  it  from 
another  quarter.  Some  have  doubted  whether  any  of  thoie 
courts  were  in  earneft  upon  this  occafion,  and  whether  the 
whole  of  the  pretended  war  was  not  concerted  to  force  Eng- 
land into  a  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  in  confidcration  of 
Portugal's  apparent  danger.  It  is  certain  that  both  the  French 
and  Spaniards  carried  on  the  war  in  a  very  dilatory  manner, 
and  that  had  they  been  in  earneii:,  they  might  have  been 
mailers  of  Lifbon  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Englifh  troops 
to  the  afTiftance  of  the  Portuguefe. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  a  fev/  Englifh  battalions  put  an  efFcdual 
flop,  by  their  courage  and  n  anoeuvres,  to  the  progrefs  of  the 
invafion.  Portugal  was  faved,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at 
Fontainbleau  in  1763.  Notwithflanding  this  eminent  fervice 
performed  by  the  Englifh  to  the  Portuguefe,  who  had  been 
often  faved  before  in  the  like  manner,  the  latter,  ever  fincc 
that  period,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  beheld  their  deliverers  with 
a  friendly  eye.  The  mofb  captious  diflindions  and  frivolous 
pretences  have  been  invented  by  the  Portuguefe  miniflers  for 
cramping  the  Englifh  trade,  and  depriving  them  of  their  un- 
queflionable  privileges  ;  not  to  mention  that  his  moil  faithful 
majefly  is  faid  now  to  have  become  a  party  in  the  famous 
family  compad  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon, 

As 
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As  to  Spain,  her  king  is  fo  warmly  attached  to  that  com- 
pa£l:,  that  he  even  hazarded  his  American  dominions  to  I'up- 
port  it.  War  beiiig  declared  between  him  and  England,  the 
latter  took  from  him  the  Havannah,  in  the  illand  of  Cuba, 
and  thereby  rendered  herfelf  entirely  miflrefs  of  the  navigation 
of  tlie  Spanifh  plate  fieets.  Many  circumftances  concurred  to 
make  a  peace  nccellary  to  England,  and  upon  its  conclunon, 
the  Havannah  was  reitored  to  Spain. 

His  prefent  catholic  majefty  does  all  he  can  to  oblige  his 
fubjecSls  to  defift  from  their  antient  drefs  and  manners,  and 
carried  his  endeavours  fo  far,  that  it  occafioncd  lo  dangerous 
an  infurreiSlion  at  Madrid,  as  obliged  him  to  part  with  his 
miniiter 
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Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length    600  7  ,  C  38  and  47  north  latitude. 

Breadth  400  i  [   7  and  19  eaft  longitude. 

TH  E  form  of  Italy,  however,  renders  it  very  d.Kicult  to 
aicertain  its  extent  and  dimenfions ;  for  fome  iay,  that 
according  to  the  beft  accounts  it  is,  from  the  frontiers  of  bwit- 
•zerland  to  the  extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  750 
miles  in  length  and  frorn  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  Savoy, 
to  thofe  of  the  dominions  of  the  ftatcs  of  Venice,  which  is  its 
greatell  breadth,  about  400  miles,  though  in  fome  parts  it  is 
icarce  ico. 

Boundaries.]  Nature  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  Italy  ; 
for  towards  the  eaft  it  is  bounded  by  the  gulph  of  Venice, 
or  Adriatic  fea  j  on  the  fouth  and  welt  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea  ;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  lofty  mountains  of  the  Alps, 
which  divide  it  from  France  and  Switzerland. 

The  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions,  comprehending  Cor- 
fica,  Sardinia,  the  Venetian  and  other  iflands,  are  divided  and 
exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


*  jofeph,  king  of  Portugal,  was  born  m  1714;  his  queen,  Mary-Annc-Vi£loria, 
inianta  of  Spain,  in  1716,  and  have  iflue,  bcfides  three  more  daughters, 

Maria-Frances-Ifabelia,  princefs  of  Brazil,  born  in  1734.,  marrieJ,  1760,  to  her 
^incle,  Don  Pedro,  by  whom  fhe  has  ifTue, 

1.  Jofeph-Frances  Xavier,  prince  of  Beira,  born  in  1761. 

2.  John-Maria-Jofepha, 
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Countries  Names. 


Italy. 


Square 
Miles. 


r  Piedmont 
Sav.oy 


TothekineJ  Montferrat 


of  Sardinia 


To  the  king  C 
of  Naples  \ 

To  the  em-  ( 
peror  "1 


To  their 
refpedlive 
princes 

Republics  \^ 
To  France 

To  Venice 


Iflandsin  the 

Venetian 

dominions 


Alleflandrine 
Oneglia 
^  Sardinia  I. 
Naples 
Sicily  I. 
Milan 
Mantua 
Mirandola 

Pope's  dominions 

Tufcany 
MafTa 
Parma 
Modena 
Piombino 
Monaco 
Lucca 
St.  Marino 
Genoa 
Corfica  I. 
Venice 
IftriaP. 
Dalmatia  P. 
Ifles  of  Dalmatia 
Cephalonia 
Corfu,  or  Corcyra 
Zant,  or  Zacynthus 
St.  Maura 
Little  Ccphalonia 
Ithaca  olim 

Total- 


6619 
3572| 
446 
204! 
1321 
6600 

22,C0O 

9400I 

5431 
7CO 
120 

14,348 

6640 
82 
1225 
1560 
100! 

24 
286 

8 

2400 
2520 
8434 
1245 
1400 
1364 
428 
194 
120 
56 
>4 


75^576 


Chief  Cities. 


98|Turin 
6o!Chambery 
22jCafal 
ao'Alexandrla 
7  Oneglia 
57jCagliara 
l2ojNaples 
92  Palermo 
7o;Milan 
27|Mantua 
loMirandola 

'  I     L  ^ 

235   143  Rome  «^ 


87 
40 
27 
24 

275' 

iSoj 

47j 


"5! 
i6j 
48 

65! 
22 
12 
28 

160 

9°! 
175, 
62! 

40 

31 
23 
12 

7' 


N.Lat.  41-54. 
E.  Lon.  12-45" 


94  Florence 

11  Maffa 
37;Parma 
39  Modena 
18  Piombino 

4  Monaco 
15  Lucca 

jSt.  Marino 
25  Genoa 
38Baftia 

95  Venice 

32  Capo  d'Iftria 
20  Zara 
I 

iS  Cephalonica 
10  Corfu 

12  Zant 

7  St.  M^ur^ 
3 


Soil  and  air.]  The  happy  foil  of  Italy  produces  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  in  great  abundance ;  each  diflricl 
has  its  peculiar  excellency  and  commodity;  wines,  the  moft 
delicious  fruits,  and  oil,  are  the  moft  general  productions. 
As  much  corn  grows  here  as  ferves  the  inhabitants  ;  and  was 
the  ground  duly  cultivated,  the  Italians  might  export  it  to 
their  nL^ighbours.  The  Italian  cheefes,  particularly  thofe 
called  Parmefans,  and  their  native  filk,  form  a  principal  part 
of  their  commerce.  There  is  here  a  great  variety  of  air  ;  and 
fome  parts  of  Italy  bear  melancholy  proofs  of  the  alterations 
that  accidental  caufes  make  on  the  face  of  nature  j  for  the 
Campagna  di  Roma,  where  the  antient  Romans  enjoyed  the 
moH:  falubrious  air  of  any  place  perhaps  on  the  globe,  is  now 
almolt  peftilential  through  the  decreafe  of  inhabitants,  which 
has  occafioned  a  ftaenation  of  waters,  and  putrid  exhalations. 
The  air  of  the  northern  parts,  v/hich  Jie  among  the  Alps,  or 

in 
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in  their  neighbourhood,  is  keen  and  piercing,  the  ground 
being,  in  many  places,  covered  with  fnow  in  winter.  '^I'he 
Appennines,  which  are  a  ridge  of  mountains  that  longitu- 
dinally almoft  divide  Italy,  have  great  efrefts  on  its  climate  ; 
the  countries  on  the  fouth  being  warm,  thofe  on  the  north  mild 
and  temperate.  The  fea-breezes  refrefh  the  kingdom  of"  Naples 
{o  much,  that  no  remarkable  inconveniency  of  air  is  found 
there,  notwithftanding  its  foiithern  fituation.  In  general,  the 
air  of  Italy  may  be  faid  to  be  dry  and  pure. 

Mountains.]  Wc  have  already  mentioned  the  Alps  and 
Appennines,  which  form  the  chief  mountains  of  Italy.  The 
famous  volcano  of  Mount  Vefuvius  lies  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples. 

RiVERG  AND  LAKES.]  The  rlvcrs  of  Italy  are  the  Po,  the 
Var,  the  Adige,  the  Trebia,  the  Arno,  the  Tiber,  which 
runs  through  the  city  of  Rome.  The  famous  Rubicon  forms 
the  fcuthern  boundary  between  Italy  and  the  antient  Cifalpine 
Gaul. 

The  lakes  of  Italy  are,  the  Maggiore,  Lugano,  Como,  Ifco, 
and  Garda,  in  the  north  ;  the  Perugia  or  'I  hrafimene,  Brac- 
ciana,  Terni,  and  Celano,  in  the  middle. 

Seas,  culphs  or  cays,  capes,]     Without  a  knowledge 

PROMONTCRIES,  AND  STRAITS.  J  of  thefe,  neither  the 
antient  Roman  authors,  nor  the  hiflory,  nor  geography  of 
Italy,  can  be  underliood.  The  feas  of  Italy  are,  the  gulphs 
of  Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  fea.  The  feas  of  Naples,  Tuf- 
cany,  and  Genoa.  The  b..ys  or  harbours  of  Nice, Villa 
Franca,  Onegha,  Final,  Savona,  Vado,  Spezzia,  Lucca, 
Pifa,  Leghorn,  Piombino,  Civita  Vecchia,  Gaeta,  Naples, 
Salerno,  Policaftro,  Rhegio,  Quilace,  Tarcnto,  Manfredo- 
nia,  Ravenna,  Venice,  Triefte,  Iftria,  and  Fiume ;  Cape 
Spartavcnto  del  Alice,  Otranto,  and  Ancona  ;  and  the  ftrait 
of  MaHina,  betv.'een  Italy  and  Sicily. 

The  gulphs  and  bays  in  the  Italian  iflands,  are  thofe  of 
Fiorenzo,  Baftia,  Talada,  Porto  Novo,  Cape  Corfo,  Boni- 
facio, and  Ferro,  in  Corfica  ;  and  the  ftrait  of  Bonifacio, 
between  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  The  bays  of  Cagliari  and 
Oriftagni;  Cape  de  Sardis,  Cavello,  Monte  Santo,  and  Polo, 
in  Sardinia.  The  gulphs  of  Meflina,  Melazzo,  Palermo, 
Mazara,  Syracufe,  and  Catania  ;  cape  Faro,  Melazzo,  Or- 
lando, Gallo,  Trapano,  Pafiaro,  and  Alefiia,  in  Sicily  ; 
and  the  bays  of  Porto  Feraio,  and  Porto  Longone,  in  the 
ifland  of  Ebba. 

.  Metals  and  minerals.]  Many  places  of  Italy  abound 
in  mineral  fprings,  fome  hot,  fome  warm,  and  many  of  ful- 
phureous,  chalybeat,  and  medicinal  qualities.    Many  of  its 

mountains 
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mountains  abound  In  mines  that  produce  great  quantities  of 
emeralds,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  lapis  lazuli,  and  other 
valuable  ftones.  Iron  and  copper  mines  are  found  in  a  few- 
places  ;  and  a  mill  for  forging  and  fabricating  thefe  metals  is 
erecled  near  Tivoli,  in  Naples.  Sardinia  is  faid  to  contain 
mines  of  gold,  filver,  lead,  iron,  fulphur,  and  allum,  the' 
they  are  now  negle£led  ;  and  curious  chryftals  and  coral  are 
found  on  the  coaft  of  Corfica.  Beautiful  marble  of  all  kinds 
is  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Italy. 

Vegetable  and  animal  1  Befides  the  rich  vegetable 
PRODUCTIONS,  BY  SEA  >  produftions  mentioned  under 
and  land.  J  the  article  of  foil,  Italy  pro- 

duces citrons,  and  fuch  quantities  of  chefnuts,  cherries,  plums, 
and  other  fruits,  that  they  are  of  little  value  to  the  proprietors. 

There  is  littk  difference  between  the  animal  productions  of 
Italy,  either  by  land  or  fea,  and  thofe  of  France  and  Germany 
already  mentioned. 

Population,  inhabitants,  l  Authors  are  greatly  di- 
manners,  customs,  and  >  vided  on  the  head  of  Ita- 
diversions.  j  lian   population.  This 

may  be  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  partiality  which 
every  Italian  has  for  the  honour  of  his  own  province.  The 
number  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's  fubjecls  in  Italy  is  about 
2,300,000.  The  city  of  Milan  itfelf,  by  the  beft  accounts, 
contains  300,000,  and  the  duchy  is  proportionably  populous. 
As  to  the  other  provinces  of  Italy,  geographers  and  travellers 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  numbers  of  natives  that 
live  in  the  country,  and  inform  us  by  conje(51:ure  only  of  thofe 
who  inhabit  the  great  cities.  Some  doubts  have  arifen  whether 
Italy  is  as  populous  now  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  when 
it  contained  14,000,000  of  inhabitants.  I  am  apt  to  believe 
that  the  prefent  inhabitants  exceed  that  number.  The:  Cam- 
pagna  di  Roma,  and  fome  other  of  the  moft  beautiful  parts  of 
Italy,  are  at  prefent  in  a  manner  defolate  ;  but  we  are  to  con- 
fider  that  the  modern  Italians  arc  in  a  great  meafure  free  from 
the  unintermitting  v/ars,  not  to  mention  the  tranfmigration 
of  colonies,  which  formerly,  even  dov/n  to  the  i6th  century, 
depopulated  their  country.  Add  to  this,  that  the  princes  and 
jftates  of  Italy  now  encourage  agriculture  and  manufactures 
of  all  kinds,  which  undoubtedly  promotes  population  ;  fo  that 
it  may  not  perhaps  be  extravagant,  if  we  affign  to  Italy 
20,000,000  of  inhabitants  ;  but  fome  calculations  greatly  ex- 
ceed that  number.  The  Italians  are  genernlly  well  propor- 
tioned, and  have  fuch  meaning  in  their  looks,  that  they  have 
greatly  affifted  the  ideas  of  their  painters.  I^heir  women  are 
well  fh aped 5  and  very  amorous'.    The  marriags  ties,  efpeci.dly 
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of  the  better  fort,  are  of  very  little  value  in  Italy.  Every 
wife  has  her  gallant  or  cicifbeo,  with  vv^hom  flie  keeps  com- 
pany, and  fometimes  cohabits,  with  very  little  ceremony,  and 
no  offence  on  either  fide.  This  practice  is  chiefly  remarkable 
at  Venice.  With  regard  to  the  modes  of  life,  the  beft  quality 
of  a  modern  Italian  is  fobriety,  and  contentment  under  the 
public  government.  With  great  taciturnity  they  difcover  but 
little  reflection.  They  are  rather  vindidlive  than  brave,  and 
more  fuperftitious  than  devout.  The  middling  ranks  are  at- 
tached to  their  native  cuftoms,  and  feem  to  have  no  ideas  of 
improvement.  Their  fondnefs  for  greens,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables of  all  kinds,  contributes  to  their  contentment  and  fatis- 
faction  j  and  an  Italian  gentleman  or  peafant  can  be  luxurious 
at  a  very  fmall  expence.  Though  perhaps  all  Italy  does  not 
contain  five  defcendents  of  the  antient  Romans,  yet  the  prefent 
inhabitants  fpeak  of  themlelves  as  fuccelTors  to  the  conquerors 
of  the  world,  and  look  upon  the  reft  of  mankind  with  con- 
tempt. 

The  drefs  of  the  Italians  is  little  different  from  that  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  and  they  affe61:  a  medium  between  the 
French  volatility  and  the  folemnity  of  the  Spaniards.  The 
Neapolitans  are  commonly  dreft  in  black,  in  compliment  to 
the  Spaniards.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Italians  excel  in 
the  fine  arts  :  though  they  are  as  yet  but  defpicable  proficients 
in  the  fciences.  They  cultivate  and  enjoy  vocal  mufic  at  a 
very  dear  rate,  by  emafculating  their  males  when  young,  to 
which  their  mercenarv  parents  agree  without  remorfe. 

The  Italians,  the  Venetians  efpecially,  have  very  little  or 
no  notion  of  the  impropriety  of  many  cuftoms  that  are  con- 
lidered  as  criminal  in  other  countries.  Parents,  rather  than 
their  fons  fhould  throw  themfelves  away  by  unfuitable  mar- 
riage, or  contracft  difeafes  by  promifcuous  amours,  hire  mif- 
trelles  for  them  for  a  month  or  a  year,  or  fome  determined 
time  J  and  concubinage,  in  many  places  of  Italy,  is  an 
avowed  liccnfed  trade.  The  Italian  courtezans  or  bona  robas, 
as  they  are  called,  make  a  kind  of  profeflion  in  all  their  cities. 
Mafquerading  and  gaming,  horfe-races  without  riders,  and 
converfations  or  affemblies,  are  the  chief  diverfions  of  the  Ita- 
lians, excepting  religious  exhibitions,  in  which  they  are  pom- 
pous beyond  all  other  nations. 

A  modern  writer,  defcribing  his  journey  through  Italy, 
gives  us  a  very  unfavourable  picture  of  the  Italians  and  their 
manner  of  living.  Give  what  fcope  you  pleafe  to  your  fancy, 
fays  he,  you  will  never  imagine  half  the  difagreeablenefs  that 
Italian  beds,  Italian  cooks,  and  Italian  naftinefs,  offer  to  an 
Engliihman,  At  Turin,  iVliian,  Venice^  Rome,  and  perhaps 
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two  or  three  other  towns,  you  meet  with  good  accommo- 
dations  ;  but  no  words  can  expiefs  the  wretchedncfs  of  the 
ether  inns.  No  other  beds  than  thofe  of  ftraw,  with  a  matrafs 
of  fli  av/,  and  next  to  that  a  dirty  fheet,  fprinkled  with  water, 
and  confequently  damp  ;  for  a  covering,  you  have  another 
fheet  as  coarfe  as  the  firft,  like  one  of  our  kitchen  jack-towels, 
with  a  dirty  coverlit.  The  bedftead  confifts  of  four  wooden 
forms  or  benches  :  an  Englifb  peer  and  peerefs  muft  lye  in 
this  manner,  unlefs  they  cany  an  upholfterer's  fliop  with 
them.  There  are,  by  the  bye,  no  fuch  things  as  curtains  ; 
and  in  all  their  inns,  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  floor  has 
never  once  been  wafhed  fmce  it  was  firft  laid.  One  of  the 
moft  indelicate  cuiloms  here  is,  that  men,  and  not  women, 
make  the  ladies  beds,  and  would  do  every  office  of  a  maid 
fervant,  if  fufFered.  They  never  fcour  their  pewter  ;  their 
knives  are  of  the  fame  colour.  In  thefe  inns  they  make  you 
pay  largely,  and  fend  up  ten  times  as  much  as  you  can  eat. 
The  foop,  like  wafli,  with  pieces  of  liver  fwimming  in  it  ; 
a  plate  full  of  brains,  fried  in  the  fhape  of  fritters  ;  a  difh  of 
livers  and  gizzards  ;  a  couple  of  fowls  (always  killed  after 
your  arrival)  boiled  to  rags,  without  any  the  leaft  kind  of 
fauce  or  herbage  ;  another  fowl,  juil  killed,  ftewed  as  they 
call  it ;  then  two  more  fowls,  or  a  turkey  roafted  to  rags. 
All  overJ[taly,  on  the  roads,  the  chickens  and  fowls  are  fo 
ftringy,  vou  may  divide  the  brcaft  into  as  many  filaments  as 
ycu  can  a  halfpenny-worth  of  thread.  Now  and  then  we  get 
a  little  piece  of  mutton  or  veal,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  it 
is  the  only  eatable  morfel  that  falls  in  our  way.  The  bread 
all  the  way  is  exceeding  bad,  and  the  butter  fo  rancid,  that  it 
cannot  be  touched,  or  even  borne  Vvithin  the  reach  of  our 
fmell.  But  what  is  a  greater  evil  to  travellers  than  any  of  the 
above  recited,  are  the  infinite  numbers  of  gnats,  bugs,  fleas, 
and  lice,  which  infefc  us  by  day  and  night. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Italians  is  Roman-catho- 
lic. 7'he  inquifition  here  is  little  more  than  a  found  ;  and 
perfons  of  all  religions  live  unm.olefted  in  Italy,  provided  no 
grofs  infult  is  offered  to  their  worfhip.  In  the  introdudlion, 
we  have  given  an  account  of  the  rife  and  eflablifhment  of 
popery  in  Italy,  from  whence  it  fpread  over  all  Europe  ;  like- 
wife  of  the  caufes  and  fymptoms  of  its  decline.  The  eccle- 
fiaftical  government  of  the  papacy  has  employed  many  volumes 
in  defcribing  it.  The  cardinals,  who  are  next  in  dignity  to 
his  holinefs,  are  feventy,  but  that  number  is  feldom  or  never 
complete  :  they  are  appointed  by  the  pope,  who  takes  care  to 
have  a  majority  of  Italian  cardinals,  that  the  chair  may  jiot  be 
removed  from  Rome,  as  it  was  once  to  Avignon  in  France, 
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the  then  pope  being  a  Frenchman.  In  promoting  foreign  pre- 
lates to  the  cardinaifhip,  the  pope  regulates  himfelf  accordin^r 
to  the  nomination  of  the  princes  who  profefs  that  religion* 
His  chief  minifter  is  the  cardinal  patron,  generally  his  nephew, 
or  near  relation,  who  improves  the  time  of  the  pope's  reign  by 
amaffing  what  he  can.  "When  met  in  a  confiflory,  the  car- 
dinals pretend  to  controul  the  pope,  in  matters  both  fpiritual 
and  temporal,  and  have  been  fometimes  known  to  prevail. 
The  reign  of  a  pope  is  feldom  of  long  duration,  being  generally 
old  men  at  the  time  of  their  election.  The  conclave  is  a  fcene 
where  the  cardinals  principally  endeavour  to  difplay  their  parts, 
and  where  many  tran factions  pafs  which  hardly  (hew  their 
infpiration  from  the  Holy  Gholl:.  During  the  election  of  a 
pope  in  1721,  the  animofities  ran  fo  high,  that  they  came  to 
blows  with  both  their  hands  and  feet,  and  threw  the  ink- 
ftandifhes  at  each  other.  We  iliall  here  give  an  extract  from 
the  creed  of  pope  Pius  IV.  1560,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
chair,  which  contains  the  principal  points  wherein  the  church 
of  Rome  differs  from  the  proteftant  churches.  After  de- 
claring his  belief  in  one  God,  and  other  heads  wherein  Chn- 
ftians  in  general  are  agreed,  he  proceeds  as  follows. 

"  I  moft  firmly  admit  and  embrace  the  apoitolical  and  eccle- 
fiaftical  traditions,  and  all  other  conftitutions  of  the  fame 
church. 

*'  I  do  adm.it  the  holy  fcriptures  in  the  fame  fenfe  that 
holy  motlier  church  doth,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  judge  of  the 
true  fenfe  and  interpretation  of  them  ;  and  I  will  interpret 
them  accordino;  to  the  unanimous  confent  of  the  fathers. 

o 

"  I  do  proFcfs  and  believe  that  there  are  feven  facraments  of 
the  law,  truly  and  properly  fo  called,  inilitutcd  by  Jefus 
Chrift  our  Lord,  and  neceffary  to  the  falvation  of  mankind, 
though  not  all  of  them  to  every  one ;  namely,  baptifm,  con- 
firmation, eucharift,  penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and 
marriage,  and  that  they  do  confer  grace ;  and  that  of  thefe, 
baptifm,  confirmation,  and  orders,  may  not  be  repeated  with- 
out facrileo-e.  I  do  alfo  receive  and  admit  the  received  and 
approved  ntes  of  the  catholic  church  in  her  folcmn  admini- 
ftration  of  the  abovefaid  facraments. 

"  i  do  embrace  and  receive  all  and  every  thino^  that  hath 
been  defined  and  declared  by  the  holy  council  of  Trent  *  con- 
cerning original  fin  and  juflification. 


*  A  convocation  of  Roman-catholic  divines,  who  alTembled  at  Trent,  by  virtue 
of  a  bull  from  the  pope,  anno  1546,  to  determine  upon  certain  points  of  faith, 
and  to  fupprcfs  \vh;<t  they  were  pleafcd  to  tcrin  the  Rifing  Hcrefics  in  the  churcb. 
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^<  i  do  alfo  profefs  that  in  the  mafs  there  is  offered  unto 
God  a  true,  proper,  and  propitiatory  facrifice  for  the  quick 
and  the  dead,  and  that  in  the  moil:  holy  lacrament  of  the 
eucharift  there  is  truly,  really,  and  fubllantially,  the  body 
and  blood,  together  with  the  foul  and  divinity  of  our  Lord 
Jefus  Chrift  ;  and  that  there  is  a  converfion  made  of  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  bread  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  fub-^ 
Hance  of  the  wine  into  the  blood  ;  v/hich  converfion  the  catho-^ 
lie  church  calls  Tranfubftantiation. 

"  I  confefs  that  under  one  kind  only,  whole  and  intire, 
Chrifl:  and  a  true  facrament  is  taken  and  received. 

"  I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory ;  and  that 
l#e  fouls  kept  prifoners  there  do  receive  help  by  the  fuffrages 
of  the  faithful. 

I  do  likewife  believe  that  the  faints  reigning  together 
with  Chrift  are  to  be  worfhipped  and  prayed  unto  ;  and  that 
they  do  offer  prayers  unto  God  fpr  us,  and  that  their  relics 
are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

I  do  moft  firmly  alTert,  that  the  images  of  Chrill:,  of  the 
blefled  Virgin  the  m^other  of  God,  and  of  other  faints,  ought 
to  be  had  and  retained,  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration 
ought  to  be  given  unto  them  *. 

"  I  do  likewife  affirm,  that  the  power  of  indulgence  was 
left  by  Chrift  to  the  church,  and  that  the  u(e  of  them  is  very 
beneficial  to  chrifHan  people  f . 

«  I 


*  An  Englidi  Travcllef  fpeaking  df  a  religious  proceffion  fome  yv^ars  ago  at  Flo- 
rence, in  Italy,  defcribes  it  as  follows.  I  had  occafion,  fays  he,  to  fee  a  procefiion^ 
vrhere  all  the  noblefd  of  the  city  attended  in  their  coaches.  It  was  the  anniverfary' 
of  a  charitable  inftilution  in  favour  of  poor  iTl-liden^,  a  certain  numhcr  cf  whom 
are  portioned  everv  year.  About  two  hundred  of  thefe  virgins  v/alked  in  proccfuon, 
two  and  two  together.  They  were  preceded  and  followed  by  :.n  irregular  mob  of 
penitents,  in  fack-cloth,  with  lighted  tapers,  and  monks  carrying  crncifixes, 
Dawling  and  bellowing  the  litanies  :  but  the  greatefl  obje£t  was  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  as  big  as  the  life,  ftaiiding  within  a  gilt  frame,  dreffed  in  a  gold  ftufF, 
with  a  large  hoop,  a  great  quantity  of  falfe  jevs'els,  her  face  pninted  and  patched, 
and  her  hair  frizzled  and  curled  in  the  very  extremity  of  the  fafliion.  Very  little 
regard  had  been  paid  to  the  image  of  our  Saviour  on  the  crofs  5  but  when  ^e  Lady- 
Mother  appeared  on  the  /houlder.s  of  three  or  four  lufty  friars,  the  whole  populace 
fell  upon  their  knees  in  the  dirt. 

-f  A  long  lift  of  indulgences,  or  fees  of  the  pone's  chancery,  may  be  feen  irt  a 
book  printed  150  ye?.rs- ago,  by  authority  of  the  then  pope.  It  has  been  tranflated 
into  EngUlh,  under  the  title  of  Rome  a  ^reat  Cujiom-houfe  for  Shi  j  from  which  we 
lhall  give  a  few  cxtra£ts. 

ABSOLUTIONS. 

For  him  that  dole  holy  or  confecrated  things  out  of  a  holy  plac^,  10  s.  6  d. 

For  him  who  lies  with  a  woman  in  the  chtirch,  9  s. 

For  a  layman  ior  ir.urdering  iXzymd^n,  7  s.  6d. 

For  him  that  ^f//ef^  hi^  father,  mother,  wife,  or  fifter,  10  s.  6  d. 

For  laying  violent  hands  on  a  dergyrr.an,  fo  it  be  without  eflufiofi  of  blood,  lo  S.  6i. 
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"  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy,  catholic,  and  apoftolical 
Roman  church,  to  be  the  mother  and  miftrefs  of  all  churches  ; 
and  I  do  promife  and  fwear  true  obedience  to  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  the  fucceftbr  of  St.  Peter,  the  prince  of  the  apolHes, 
and  vicar  of  Jclus  Chrift. 

"  I  do  undoubtedly  receive  and  profcfs  all  other  things 
which  have  been  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by  the  facred 
canons  and  cecumenical  councils,  and  efpecially  by  the  holy 
fynod  of  Trent.  And  all  other  things  contrary  thereto,  and 
all  herefies  condemned,  rejecSled,  and  anathematized  by  the 
church,  I  do  likewife  condemn,  rejeft,  and  anathematize." 

Archbishoprics.]  There  are  thirty-eight  archbiflioprics 
in  Italy,  but  the  fuffragans  annexed  to  them  are  too  indefinite 
and  arbitrary  for  the  reader  to  depend  upon,  the  pope  creating 
or  fuppreiTing  them  as  he  pleafes. 

Language.]  The  Italian  language  is  remarkable  for  its 
fmoothnefs,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  enters  into  mufical 
compolitions.  The  ground-v/ork  of  it  is  Latin,  and  it  is 
eafily  maftered  by  a  good  clafTical  fcholar.  Almoft  every  ftate 
in  Italy  has  a  different  dial e6i: ;  and  the  prodigious  pains  taken 
by  the  literary  focieties  there,  may  at  laft  fix  the  Italian  into  a 

ftandard 


For  a  pricft  that  keeps  a  concubine  ;  as  alfo  his  difncnfation  for  being  irregular, 
los.  6  d. 

For  him  that  lyelh  with  his  oTyw  w5r^fr,  /7/?tr,  or  godmct her ^  7  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  burns  liis  ncij;hbouv's  houic,  12  s. 

For  hira  that  forceth  the  pope's  hand,  i  1.  7  s. 

For  liim  thai,  forgcth  letters  apoftolical,  i  1.  7  s. 

For  him  that  takes  two  holy  orders  in  one  day,  2I.  6  s. 

For  a  king  for  going  to  the  holy  fepulchre  without  licence,  7  1.  10  S. 

DISPENSATIONS. 

For  a  baftard  to  enter  all  holy  orders,  iS  s. 

For  a  man  or  womnn  that  is  found  hanged,  that  they  may  have  chriftian  bu^ 
rial,  1 1.  7  s.  6  d. 

LICENCES. 

For  a  layman  to  change  his  vow  of  joing  to   Rome  to   vifit  the  apoftollc 
churches,  18  s. 

To  eat  fiefli  and  white  meats  in  Lent,  and  other  fafting  days,  10  s.  6  d. 

That  a  king  or  queen  fhall  enjoy  fuch  indulgences,  as  if  they  went  to  Rome,  15  1. 

For  a  queen  to  adopt  a  child,  300  1. 

To  marry  in  times  prohibited,  2  I.  5  s. 

To  eat  flcfh  in  times  prohibited,  il,  4s. 

Not  to  be  tied  to  fafting  days,  i  1.  4  s, 

For  a  town  to  takeout  of  a  church  them  (murderers)  that  have  taken  fan^luary 
therein,  4  1.  10  s. 

FACULTIES. 

To  abfolve  all  delinquents,  3 1. 
Te  difpcnfii  with  irr<?gularities,  3I. 
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ilandard  language.  At  prefcnt,  the  Tufcan  ftile  and  writing 
is  moft  in  requeil. 

The  Lord's  Prayer  runs  thus  :  Padro  nojiro^  che  fei  ne  deli, 
fia  fanSiificato  it  tuo  nome  ;  il  tuo  regno  venga  j  la  tua  volunta  fia 
fatta^  fi  come  in  cielo  cofi  a::che  in  terra  ;  dacc'i  hoggi  il  nojiro  pane 
cot'idiam  \  cremitticii  nojiri  dehiti^  fi  come  noi  anchora  remittiamo 
a  nojiri  debitori  ;  e  non  indurci  in  te?itatione^  ma  Uberaci  dcd 
maligno  ;  perchioche  tuo  e  il  rcgno^  e  la  potewza^  e  la  gloria  in 
Jempiterno.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  ?.ien,  painters,  ?   \n  the  in- 

STATUARIES,  ARCHITECTS,  AND  A.RTISTS.  3  troduction, 

we  have  particularized  forne  of  the  gr  rat  men  which  ancient 
Italy  has  produced.  In  modern  times,  that  is,  fmce  the 
revival  of  learning,  fomc  Italians  have  fhcne  in  controverfial 
learning,  but  they  are  ciiicfly  celebrated  by  bigots  of  their 
own  perfuafion.  The  mathematics  and  natural  philofophy 
owe  much  to  Galileo,  Torriceili,  Maipighi,  Borelli,  and 
ieveral  other  Italians.  Strada  is  an  excellent  hifloriaji  ;  and 
the  Hiftory  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  Fra. -Pjoli,  is  a 
Itandard  work.  Guicciardin,  Bentivolio,  and  Davila,  have 
been  much  commended  as  hillorians  by  "their  feveral  Admirers. 
Machiavel  is  equally  famous  as  an  hiflorian,  and  as  a  political 
writer.  His  comedies  are  excellent;  and  the  liberality  of  his 
fentiments,  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  amazing.  The 
irreateil  modern  genius  of  Italy  in  poetry  is  TafTo  ;  though- 
lome  have  piefumed  to  put  Ariofto  in  competition  with  him. 
Sannazarids,  Fracaftorius,  Bembo,  Vida,  and  other  natives 
of  Italy,  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  the  elegance,  cor- 
rectnefs,  and  fpirit  of  their  Latin  poetry,  many  of  their  com- 
pofitions  not  yielding  to  the  Claffics  themfelves.  Socinus,  who' 
has  puzzled  fo  miany  orthodox  divines,  was  a  native  of  Italy. 

The  Italian  painters,  fculptors,  architcdls,  and  muficians, 
are  unrivalled  not  only  in  their  numbers,  but  their  excel- 
lencies. The  revival  of  learning,  after  the  fack  of  Conftan- 
tinople  by  the  Turks,  revived  tafte  likewife,  and  gave  man- 
kind a  relifh  for  truth  and  beauty  in  defign  and  colouring. 
Raphael,  from  his  ov/n  ideas,  affifted  bv  the  ancients,  ftruck 
out  a  new  creation  with  his  pencil,  and  iHll  fiiands  at  the  hea4 
of  the  painting  art.  Michael  Angclo  Buonaroti,  united  in  his 
own  perfon,  painting,  fculpture,  and  architedlure.  The 
colouring  of  Titian  has  perhaps  never  vet  been  equalled.  Bra- 
mante,  Bernini,  and  many  other  Italians,  carried'  fculpture 
and  architedure  to  an  amazing  height.  Julio  Rom.ano,  Co- 
reggio,  Caraccio,  Veronefe,  and  others,  are,  as  painters, 
unequalled  in  their  feveral  manners.  The  fame  m^ay  be  faid 
of  Corelli,  and  other  Italians,  in  mufic.  At  prefent,  Italy 
cannot  julliy  boafl  of  any  paramount  genius  in  the  fine  arts* 
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UinTi VARSITIES. ]  Thofe  of  Italy  are,  Rome,  Venice,  Fla- 
rence,  Mantua,  Padua,  Parma,  Verona,  Milan,  Pavia, 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pifa,  Naples,  Salerno,  and  Perufia. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  i  Italy  is  the  native 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,  j  country  of  all  that  is 
ftupcndous,  great,  or  bcautifal,  either  in  antient  or  modern 
times.  A  library  might  be  filled  by  defcriptions  and  delinea- 
tions of  all  that  is  rare  and  curious  in  the  arts  ;  nor  docs  the 
bounds  of  this  work  admit  of  mentioning  even  their  general 
heads.    All  I  can  do  is  to  c-ive  the  reader  the  names  ot  thofe 

o 

objects  that  are  moft  diftinguilhed  either  for  antiquity  or  ex- 
cellence. 

The  amphitheatres  claim  the  firft  rank,  as  a  fpecie8  of  the 
moft  ftriking  magnificence  j  that  which  was  erecSled  by  Vefpa- 
fian,  and  finifhed  by  Domitian,  called  the  Colofeo,  now 
flands  at  Rome.  7  he  an^phitheatre  of  Verona,  ere(5led  by 
the  conful  Flaminius,  is  thought  to  be  the  mofi:  entire  of  any 
in  Italy.  The  ruins  of  other  theatres  and  amphitheatres  are 
vifible  in  other  places.  The  triumphal  arches  of  Vefpafian, 
Septimius  Severus,  and  Conftantine  the  Great,  are  ftill  (land- 
ing, though  decayed.  The  ruins  of  the  baths,  palaces,  and 
temples,  particularly  that  of  the  Pantheon,  anfwer  all  the 
ideas  we  can  form  of  the  Roman  grandeur.  The  pillars  of 
Trajan  and  Antonine,  the  former  175  feet  high,  and  the  latter 
covered  with  infl:ru£live  fculptures,  are  ftill  remaining.  A 
traveller  forgets  the  devaftations  of  the  northern  barbarians, 
when  he  fees  the  roftrated  column  eredled  by  Duillius,  in 
commemoration  of  the  firft  naval  vi6lory  the  Romans  gained 
over  the  Carthaginians.  The  ftatue  of  the  wolf  giving  fuck 
to  Romulus  and  Remus,  with  vifible  marks  of  the  ftroke  of 
lightning,  mentioned  by  Cicerp  ;  the  very  original  brafs  plates 
containing  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  ;  and  a  thoufand  other 
identical  antiquities,  fome  of  them  tranfmitted  unhurt  to  the 
prefent  times  ;  not  to  mention  medals  and  the  infinite  variety 
of  feals  and  engraved  ftones  which  abound  in  the  cabinets  of 
.the  curious.  Many  palaces,  all  over  Italy,  are  furniftied  with 
bufts  and  ftatues  fabricated  in  the  times  of  the  republic  and 
the  higher  empire. 

The  Appian,  P'laminian,  and  ^milian  roads,  the  firft  200 
miles,  the  fecond  130,  and  the  third  50  mrl^V  in  length,  are 
in  many  places  ftill  entire  ;  nor  is  the  rcadet  to  expect  any 
defcription  of  the  magnificent  ruins  of  villas,  rcfervoirs, 
bridges,  and  the  like,  that  prefent  themfelves  all  over  the 
country  of  Italy. 

The  fubterraneous  conftruclions  of  Italy  are  as  ftupendous 
as  thofe  above  ground,  witnefs  the  cloacae  and  catacombs,  or 
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repoiitones  for  dead  bodies,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome 
and  Naples.  It  is  not  above  20  years  fince  a  painter's  appren- 
tice difcovered  the  ancient  city  of  Pseftiim  or  Pofidonia,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  flill  (landing  ;  for  fo  indifferent  are  the 
country  people  of  Italy  about  objects  of  antiquity,  that  it  was 
a  new  difcovery  to  the  learned.  An  inexhauilible  mine  of 
curiofities  are  daily  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  a 
city  lying  between  Naples  and  Vefuvius,  and  funk  in  an 
j    earthquake  1700  years  ago, 

I  With  regard  to  modern  curiofities,  they  are  as  bewildering 
I  as  the  remains  of  antiquity.  Rome  itfelf  contains  300 
churches  filled  with  all  that  is  rare  in  architedfure,  painting, 
and  fculpture.  Each  city  and  town  of  Italy  contains  a  pro- 
portionable number.  The  church  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  is 
the  moft  aftonifhing,  bold,  and  regular  fabric,  that  ever  per- 
haps exifted  ;  and  when  examined  by  the  rules  of  art,  it  may 
be  termed  faultlefs.  The  houfe  and  chapel  of  Loretto  is  rich 
beyond  imagination,  notwithltanding  the  ridiculous  romance 
that  compofes  its  hiflory. 

The  natural  curiofities  of  Italy,  though  remarkable,  are 
not  fo  numerous  as  its  artificial.  Mount  Vefuvius,  near  Na- 
ples, and  Mount  i^^tna,  in  Sicily,  are  remarkable  for  emit- 
ting fire  from  their  tops.  Mount  iEtna  is  60  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  at  the  top  there  is  a  bafon  of  fulphur  fi'x  miles 
round,  from  whence  fometimcs  ilTue  rivers  of  melted  minerals 
that  run  down  into  the  fea.  There  is  generally  an  earthquake 
before  any  great  eruption.  In  1693,  the  port'towii  of  Catania 
was  overturned,  and  18,000  people  perifhed.  Between  the 
lakes  Agnano  and  Puzzeli  there  is  a  valley  called  Solfatara, 
becaufe  vait  quantities  of  fulphur  are  continually  forced  out 
of  the  clifts  by  fubterranean  fires.  The  grotto  del  Canae  is 
remarkable  for  its  poifonous  fleams,  and  is  fo  called  from 
their  killing  dogs  that  enter  it,  if  forced  to  remain  there. 
The  poifon  of  the  tarantula,  ah  infc£i:  or  fpider,  is  well 
known  to  be  removed  only  by  mufic  and  dancing  ;  and  fcor- 
pions,  vipers,  and  ferpcnts,  are  common  in  Apulia. 

Arms.]  The  chief  armorial  bearings  in  Italy,  are  as  follow. 
The  pope,  as  fovereign  prince  over  the  land  of  the  church, 
bears  for  his  efcutcheon,  gules,  confiding  of  a  long  headcape, 
or,  furmounted  with  a  crofs,  pearled  and  garnifhed  with  three 
royal  crowns,  together  with  the  two  keys  of  St.  Peter,  placed 
in  faltier.  The  arms  of  Tufcany,  or,  five  roundjes,  gules, 
two,  two,  and  one,  and  one  in  chief,  azure,  charged  with 
three  flower-de-luces,  or.  Thofe  of  Venice,  nzure,  a  lion 
winged,  fejant,  or,  holding  under  one  of  his  paws,  a  book 
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covered,  argent.  Laftly,  thofe  of  Genoa,  argent,  a  crofs, 
gu!cs,  with  a  crov/n  doled  for  the  ifland  of  Corfica ;  and  for 
Supporters,  two  griffins,  or. 

States  of  Italy,  constitu-  ■)  Thus  far  I  have  been 
TiON,  AND  CHIEF  ciTiEf.  j  enabled  to  treat  of  Italv 
in  general,  but  I  am  here  conftrained  to  deviate  from  my  ufual 
method.  The  Italian  ftates  are  not  like  the  republics  of  Hol- 
land, or  Switzerland,  or  the  empire  of  Germany,  cemented 
by  a  political  confederacy,  to  which  every  member  is  account- 
able ;  for  every  Italian  ftate  has  diflinft  forms  of  government, 
trade,  and  interefts.  I  fhall  be  therefore  obliged  to  take  a 
feparate  view  of  eacli,  to  aflill  the  reader  in  forming  an  idea 
of  the  whole. 

The  duke  of  Savoy,  or  as  he  is  ufually  ftiled,  king  of 
Sardinia,  taking  his  royal  title  from  that  ifland,  is  now  a 
powerful  prince  in  Italy,  of  which  he  is  called  the  Janus,  or 
keeper,  agaiiift  the  French.  He  has  an  order  of  knighthood 
which  is  called  the  Annunciadc,  inftituted  by  the  firll  duke 
of  Savoy,  to  commemorate  his  brave  defence  of  Rhodes  againft 
the  infidels. 

His  Sardinian  majejTy's  capital,  Turin,  is  {Irongly  fortified, 
and  one  of  the  fincft  cities  in  Europe  ;  but  the  country  of 
Savoy  is  mountainous  and  barren,  and  its  natives  arc  forced 
to  feck  their  bread  all  over  the  world.  They  are  eftcemed  a 
fiTrible  but  very  honeft  people.  The  king  is  fo  abfolute,  that 
his  revenues  confift  of  what  he  plcafcs  to  raife  upon  his  fub- 
jeCis.  His  ordinary  income,  befides  his  own  fa^nily  provhices, 
cannot  be  lefs  than  500,000  1.  fterling,  outofwhich  he  main- 
tains 15,000  men  in  time  of  peace.  During  a  war,  when 
affifted  by  foreign  fubiidies,  he  can  bring  to  the  field  40,000 
men.  The  aggrandizenient  of  his  prcfent  Sardinian  majefty 
is  chiefly  owing  to  England,  to  v/hom,  by  his  fituation  and 
neighbourhood,  he  is  a  na:uial  ally,  for  the  prefervation  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe, 

The  Milanese,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  is  a  mof^: 
formidable  ftate,  and  formerly  gave  law  to  all  Italy,  when 
pnder  the  government  of  its  own  dukes.  The  fertility  and 
beauty  of  the  country  is  aimoft  incredible.  Milan,  the  capi- 
tal, and  its  citadel,  is  very  ftrong,  and  furnifhed  with  a  magr 
nificent  cathedral  in  the  Gothic  tafte,  which  contains  a  very 
rich  trcafury,  confifting  chiefly  of  ecclefiaftical  furniture, 
compofed  of  gold,  filver,  and  precious  ftones.  The  revenue 
pf  the  duchy  is  above  300,0001.  annually,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  maintain  an  army  of  30,000  men.  The  natives  are  fond 
pf  literary  and  political  alFernblies,  where  they  hold  forth 
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almofl  on  all  fubjevfts.  With  all  its  natural  and  acquired  ad- 
vantages, the  natives  of  Milan  make  but  few  exports,  fo  that 
its  revenue,  unlefs  the  court  of  Vienna  fiiould  purfue  fome 
other  fyftem  of  improvement,  cannot  be  much  bettered. 

The  republic  of  Genoa  is  vaftly  degenerated  from  its  antient 
power  and  opulence,  though  the  fpirit  of  trade  ftill  continues 
among  its  nobility  and  citizens.  Genoa  is  a  moft  fupe;  b  city. 
The  inhabitants  of  diilincrion  drefs  in  black,  in  a  plain,  if 
not  an  uncouth  manner,  perhaps,  to  fave  expcnces.  Their 
chief  manufa6rures  are  velvets,  damafks,  gold  and  filver  tiflues, 
and  paper.  The  city  of  Genoa  contains  about  150,000  inha- 
bitants (but  fome  writers  greatly  diminifli  that  number)  among 
w^hom  are  many  rich  trading  individuals.  Its  maritime  power 
is  dwindled  down  to  fix  gallics,  and  about  600  foldiers.  7^he 
chief  fafety  of  this  republic  confills  in  the  jealoufy  of  other 
European  powers,  becaufe  to  any  one  of  them  it  would  be  a 
moft  valuable  acquifition.  The  common  people  are  vv^ctched 
beyond  expreffion,  as  is  the  foil  of  its  territory.  Near  the  fea 
fome  parts  arc  tolerab'y  well  cultivated.  The  government  of 
Genoa  is  purely  ariilocratical,  being  entirely  vefted  in  the 
nobility. 

"  Venice  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  republics  in  the  world, 
on  account  both  of  its  conftitution  and  former  powei".  It  is 
compofed  of  feveral  fine  provinces  on  the  continent  of  Italy, 
fome  iflands  in  the  Adriatic  and  part  of  Dalmatia.  The  city 
of  Venice  is  feated  on  72  iflands  at  the  bottom  of  the  north 
end  of  the  Adriatic  fea,  and  is  feparatcd  from  the  continent  by 
a  marfliy  lake  of  five  Italian  miles  in  breadth,  too  ftiallow 
for  large  fliips  to  navigate,  which  forms  its  principal  ftrcngth. 
Venice  preferves  the  veftigcs  of  its  antient  magnifi.cence,  but 
is  in  every  refpe6l  degenerated  except  in  the  paffion  which  its 
inhabitants  ftill  retain  for  mufic  and  mummery  during  their 
carnivals.  They  feem  to  have  loft  their  antient  tafte  for 
painting  and  architecture,  and  to  be  returning  to  Gothicifm. 
They  have  however  lately  had  fome  fpirited  differences  with 
the  court  of  Rome,  and  feem  to  be  difpofed  to  throw  off  their 
obedience  to  its  head.  As  to  the  conftitution  of  the  republic, 
to  which  it  is  faid  they  owe  their  independency,  we  can  write 
little  with  any  precifion,  becaufe  it  is  kept  a  myftery  to  all 
but  the  members,  and  even  of  them  (fuch  are  its  intricacies 
and  checks)  few  or  none  know  it  perfectly.  All  we  know  for 
certain  is,  that  like  Genoa,  the  government  is  ariftocratic, 
and  that  the  nobility  are  divided  into  fix  clafles,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  2,500,  each  of  w^hom,  when  twenty-five  years 
qf  agCj  has  a  right  to  be  a  member  of  the  council.  Thefe 
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ele(5i:  a  doge  or  chief  magiftrate,  in  a  peculiar  manner  by 
ballot,  which  is  managed  by  gold  and  filver  balls.  The  doge' 
is  inveifcd  with  great  ffate,  and  with  eniblems  of  fupreme  au- 
thority, but  has  very  little  power,  and  is  fhut  up  in  the  city 
as  a  prifoner.  The  government  and  laws  are  managed  by 
five  different  councils  of  the  nobles. 

As  every  Venetian  of  a  noble  family  is  himfelf  noble,  great 
numbers  of  them  go  r.bout  the  ftreets  begging,  and  generally 
prefent  a  filver  or  tin  box,  to  il:r:ingers,  to  receive  their  alms. 
All  the  ordtrs  are  dreft  in  black  gowns,  large  wigs  and  caps, 
which  thev  hold  in  their  hands.  The  ceremony  of  the  doge's 
marrying  the  Adriatic  once  a  year,  by  dropping  into  it  a  ring, 
from  iiis  bucentaur  or  ftate-barge,  attended  by  thofe  of  all  the 
riobility,  is  the  mofc  f»perb  exhibition  in  Venice,  but  not 
com.parable  for  magnificence  to  a  lord  mayor's  fhew.  The 
inhabitants  of  Venice  are  faid  to  amount  to  200,000.  The 
grandeur  and  convenience  of  the  city,  particularly  the  public 
palaces,  the  treafury,  ?nd  the  arfenal,  are  beyond  exprefTion. 
Over  the  feveral  canals  of  Venice,  are  laid  near  500  bridges, 
th2  greateft  part  of  which  are  ftone.  The  Venetians  llill 
have  fome  manufactures  in  fcarlet  cloth,  gold  and  filver  ftufFy, 
and  above  all,  fine  looking-glaffes,  all  u^hich  bring  in  a  con- 
fiderable  revenue  to  the  owners  j  that  of  the  flate  annually  is 
faid  to  amount  to  8,000,000  of  Italian  ducats,  each  valued 
at  twenty  pence  of  our  money.  Out  of  this  are  defrayed  the 
expcnces  of  the  flate  and  the  pay  of  the  army,  which  in  time 
of  peace  confifts  of  16,000  regular  troops,  (always  commanded 
by  a  foreign  general,)  and  10, 000  militia.  They  keep  up  a 
/mall  fleet  for  curbing  the  infolencles  of  the  piratical  flates  of 
Barbary,  and  they  have  among  them  feveral  orders  of  knight- 
hood, the  chief  of  v/hich  are  thofe  of  the  Golden  Star,  fo 
called  from  its  badge,  which  is  conferred  only  on  the  firft  qua- 
]itv,  and  the  military  order  of  St.  Marc,  the  badge  of  which 
;s  a  medal  of  that  apoftle. 

In  ecclefi  aft  leal  matters  the  Venetians  have  two  patriarchs  ; 
the  authority  of  one  reaches  over  all  the  provinces,  but  neither 
of  them  have  much  power  j  and  both  of  them  are  chofen  by 
the  fenate-  and  all  religions,  even  the  Mahometan  and  Pagan, 
excepting  protcftants,  are  here  tolerated  in  the  free  exercife  of 
their  religion. 

The  Venetians  live  in  the  perpetual  extremes  of  the  moft 
infamous  debaucheries,  or  the  mofl:  ridiculous  devotion.  Priefts 
and  nuns  abandon  themfelves  to  the  former,  during  the  car-^ 
nival,  which  is  chiefly  held  in  St.  Marc's  pl^ce,  where  fome^. 
times  1^,000  people  alfemble, 
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The  principal  city  of  Tuscany  is  Florence,  which  is  now 
poiTefled  by  a  younger  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  after 
being  long  held  by  the  illuftrious  houfe  of  Medicis,  who  made 
their  capital  the  cabinet  of  all  that  is  valuable,  rich,  and  ma- 
fterly  in  architecture,  literature  and  the  arts,  efpecially  thofe  of 
painting  and  fculpture.  It  is  thought  to  contain  above  70,000 
inhabitants.  The  beauties  and  riches  of  the  grand  duke's 
palaces,  have  been  often  defcribed,  but  all  delcription  falls 
fhort  of  their  contents,  fo  that  in  every  refpe£l:  it  is  reckoned, 
after  Rome,  the  fecond  city  in  Italy.  The  celebrated  Venus 
of  Medici,  which,  take  it  all  in  all,  is  thought  to  be  the 
il:andard  of  tafte  in  female  beauty  and  proportion,  (lands  in  a 
room  called  the  Tribunal.  The  infcription  on  its  bafe  men- 
tions its  being  made  by  Cleomenes,  an  Athenian,  the  fon  of 
Apollodorus.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  furrounded  by  other 
maflcr-pieces  of  fculpture,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be  the 
works  of  Praxiteles,  and  other  Greek  mafters.  Every  corner 
of  this  beautiful  city,  which  ftands  between  mountains  covered 
wit;h  olive  trees,  vineyards,  and  delightful  villas,  and  divided 
by  the  Arno,  is  full  of  wonders  in  the  arts  of  painting,  ftatuary, 
and  architecture.  It  is  a  place  of  fome  ftrength,  and  contains 
an  archbifhop's "  fee,  and  a  univerfity.  The  inhabitants  boafl: 
of  the  improvements  they  have  made  in  the  Italian  tongue,  by 
means  of  their  Academia  della  Crufca,  and  fevera-i  other 
academies  are  now  eftablifhed  at  Florence.  Thouo;h  the  Flo- 
rentines  afFeCt  great  ftate,  yet  their  nobility  and  gentry  drive 
a  retail  trade  in  wine,  which  they  fell  from  their  cellar  win- 
dows, and  fometimes  they  even  hang  out  a  broken  fiafk,  as  a 
fign  where  it  m.ay  be  bought.  They  deal,  befides  v/ine  and 
fruits,  in  gold  and  fdver  ftufFs.  Since  the  accefiion  of  the 
archduke  Peter  Leopald,  brother  to  the  prefent  emperor,  to 
this  duchy,  a  great  reformation  has  been  introduced,  both  into 
the  government,  and  manufactures,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
finances.  It  is  thought  that  the  great  duchy  of  Tufcany  could 
bring  to  the  field,  upon  occafion,  30,000  fighting  men,  and 
that  its  prefent  revenues  are  above  500,0001.  a  year.  The 
other  principal  towns  of  Tufcany,  are  Pifa,  Leghorn,  and 
Sienna;  the  lirft  and  laft  are  much  decayed. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lucca,  which  is  a  fmall  free  common- 
wealth, lying  on  the  Tufcan  fea,  in  a  moft  delightful  plain, 
are  the  moft  induftrious  of  all  the  Italians.  They  have  im- 
proved their  country  into  a  beautiful  garden,  fo  that  though 
they  do  not  exceed  120,000,  their  annual  revenue  amounts  to 
8c,ocol.  fterling.  Their  capital  is  Lucca,  which  contains 
about  4Q5COQ  inhabitants^  who  deal  in  mercery  goods,  v/ines. 
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and  fruits,  efpccially  olives.  This  republic  is  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  houfe  of  Auftria. 

The  republic  of  St.  Marino  is  here  mentioned  as  a  geogra- 
phical curiofity.  Its  territories  confiil  of  a  high,  cragL^y 
mountain,  with  a  few  eminences  at  the  bottom,  and  the  inha- 
bitants boaft  of  having  prefervod  their  liberties,  as  a  republic, 
for  1300  years.  It  is  under  the  protedlion  of  the  pope,  and 
the  inoffennve  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  not  above 
50CO  in  all,  with  the  fmall  value  of  their  territory,  have  pre- 
ferved  its  conftitution. 

The  duchy  and  city  of  Par.ma,  together  with  the  duchies  of 
Pkcentia  and  Guaflaila,  now  form  one  of  the  moil  flourilhing 
{?-ates  in  Italy  of  its  extent.  The  foil  of  Parma  and  Placcntia 
are  fertile,  and  produce  the  richeft  fruits  and  pafturages,  and 
contain  confiderable  manufattlures  of  filk.  It  is  the  feat  of  a 
bifiiop's  fee,  and  an  univerfity  ;  and  feme  of  its  magnificent 
churches  arc  painted  by  the  famous  Coreggio.  The  prefcnt 
duke  of  Parma,  is  a  prince  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  and  fop. 
to  Don  Philip  the  king  of  Spain's  younger  brother.  I'hiN 
country  was  lately  the  feat  of  a  bloody  war  between  the  Au- 
rilrians,  Spaniards,  and  Nennolitans.  The  cities  of  Parma 
a)^d  PlacL-ntia  nre  enriched  with  magnificent  buildings,  but  his 
catholic  majeftv,  on  his  acccflion  to  the  throne  of  Naples, 
is  faid  to  have  carried  with  him  thither,  the  molt  remarkable 
pillules,  and  moveable  curiofities.  The  duke's  court  is 
thought  to  be  the  politcfl  of  any  in  Italy,  and  it  is  faid  that 
his  revenues  exceed  ioo,oco  1.  fterling  a  year,  a  fum  which  I 
am  apt  to  think  is  exaggerated.  The  city  of  Parma  is  faid  to 
i:ontain  50,000  inhabitants. 

Mantua,  formerly  a  rich  duchy,  bringing  to  its  own  dukes 
500,000  crowns  a  year,  is  now  much  decayed.  T'he  goverri- 
mcnt  of  it  is  annexed  to  that  of  the  Milanefe,  in  poUcflion  of 
the  houfe  of  Aullria.  The  capital  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  for- 
trelTcs  in  Europe,  and  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants, 
who  boafi:  that  Virgil  was  a  native  of  their  country. 

The  duchy  of  Modena  (formerly  Mutina)  is  ilill  governed 
by  its  own  duke,  the  head  of  the  houfe  of  Eile,  from  whom 
the  family  of  Erunfwick  defcended.  The  duke  is  abfolute 
^'ithin  his  own  dominions,  v^hich  are  fruitful.  The  duke  is 
under  the  protecfion  of  the  houfe  of  Auflria,  and  is  a  valTal 
m  the  empire.  His  dominions,  however,  are  far  from  being 
ftourifhing,  though  very  improveable,  they  having  been  al- 
ternately Wailed  by  the  late  belligerent  powers  in  Italy. 
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The  Ecclesiastical  State,  which  contains  Rome,  for- 
merJv  the  capital  of  the  world,  li^s  about  the  middle  of  Italy. 
The  bad  efFecSts  of  Popifh  tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  oppreffion, 
are  he?e  feen  in  the  high  eft  perfecHon.  Thofe  fpots,  which, 
under  the  mafters  of  the  world,  were  formed  into  fo  many 
terreftrial  paradifes,  furrounding  their  magnificent  villas,  and 
enriched  with  all  the  luxuries  that  art  and  nature  could  produce, 
are  now  converted  into  noxious  peftilential  marfhes  and  quag- 
mires ;  and  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  that  formerly  contained  a 
million  of  inhabitants,  affords  at  prefent  a  miferable  fubfiftence 
to  about  five  hundred.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  pope  is  a 
confiderable  temporal  prince,  and  fome  fuppofe  that  his  annual 
revenue  amounts  to  above  a  million  fterling,  tho'  fome  authors 
calculate  them  to  be  much  higher.  When  we  fpeak  com- 
paratively, the  fum  of  a  million  fterling  is  too  high  a  revenue 
to  arife  from  his  territorial  pofieflions  ;  his  accidental  income, 
w^hich  formerly  far  exceeded  that  fum,  is  now  diminiflied  by 
the  fuppreffion  of  the  order  of  the  Jefuits,  from  whom  he 
drew  vaft  fupplies,  and  the  meafures  taken  by  the  popifh 
pov/crs,  for  preventing  the  great  ecclefiaftical  ilTues  of  money 
to  Rome.  According-  to  the  beft  and  lateft  accounts,  the 
taxes  upon  the  provifions  and  lodgings,  furniflied  to  foreigners, 
who  fpend  immcnfe  fums  in  vifiting  his  dominions,  form  now 
'the  grcateft  part  of  his  accidental  reveimes.  From  what  has 
happened,  Vvnthin  thefe  20  years  palt,  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  the  pope's  territories  will  be  reduced  to  the  limits,  which 
the  houfes  of  Auftria,  and  Bourbon,  ihall  plcafe  to  defcribe. 
Some  late  popes  have  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  their 
territories,  but  their  labours  have  had  no  great  cffc3[.  .  The 
difcouragement  of  induftry  and  agriculture,  feems  to  be  inter- 
woven in  the  conftitution  of  the  papal  government,  which  is 
vefted  in  proud  lazy  ecclefiaftics.  Their  indolence,  and  the 
fahaticifm  of  thejr  worfhip,  infecl  their  inferiors,  who  prefer 
begging,  and  impofmg  upon  ftrangers,  to  induftry  and  agri- 
culture, efpecially  as  they  muft  hold  their  properties,  by  the 
precarious  tenure  of  the  will  of  their  fuperiors.  In  fhort,  the 
inhabitants  of  many  parts  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  muft  perifli 
through  their  floth,  did  not  the  fertility  of  their  foil  fponta- 
neoufly  afford  them  fubfiftence.  I  am  here,  however,  to  make 
one  general  remark  on  Italy,  which  is,  that  the  poverty  and 
floth  of  the  lower  ranks,  do  not  take  their  rife  from  their 
natural  difpofitions. 

This  obfervation  is  not  confined  to  the  pr.pal  dominions. 
The  Italian  princes  affe6led  to  be  the  patrons  of  all  the  curious 
and  coftly  arts,  and  each  vied  with  the  other  to  make  his 
court  the  repofitory  of  tafte  and  magnificence.    This  pafTioit 
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difablcd  them  from  laying  out  money  upon  works  of  public 
utility,  or  from  encouraging  the  induftry^,  or  relieving  the 
wants  of  their  fubjeds,  an^  its  miferable  effects  are  feen  in 
many  parts  of  Italy.  The  fplendour  and  furniture  of  churches 
in  the  papal  dominions,  are  inexprcffible,  and  partly  account 
for  the  mifery  of  the  fubjeds.  This  cenfure,  however, 
admits  of  exceptions,  even  in  a  manner  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Modern  Rome  coiitains,  within  its  circuit,  a  vaft  number 
of  gardens  and  vineyards.  I  have  already  touched  upon  its 
curiofities  and  antiquities.  It  ftands  upon  the  Tyber,  an 
inconfiderable  river,  when  compared  to  the  Thames,  and 
navigated  by  fmail  boats,  barges  and  lighters.  The  caftle  of 
St.  Angelo,  though  its  chief  fortrefs,  would  be  found  to  be 
a  place  of  fmall  Itrength,  were  it  regularly  befieged.  The 
city  (landing  upon  the  ruins  of  antient  Rome  lies  much  higher, 
fo  that  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifli  the  feven  hills  on  which 
it  was  originally  built.  When  we  confider  Rome,  as  it  now 
flands,  there  is  the  ftrongeO:  reafon  to  believe  that  it  exceeds 
antient  Rome  itfelf,  in  the  magnificence  of  its  ftruclures  ; 
nothing  in  the  old  city,  when  miftrefs  of  the  would,  could 
come  m  competition  with  St.  Peter's  church,  and  perhaps 
many  other  churches  In  Rome,  exceed  in  beauty  of  architec- 
ture, and  value  of  miaterials,  utenfils  and  furniture,  her  antient 
temples,  though  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  the  Pantheon 
muft  have  been  an  amazing  ftru£ture.  The  inhabitants  of 
Rome  in  17 14,  amounted  to  143,000.  If  we  confider  that 
the  fpirit  of  travelling  is  much  encreafed  fince  that  time,  v/e 
cannot  reafcnably  fuppofc  them  to  be  diminiflied  at  prefcnt. 

There  is  nothing  very  particular  in  the  pope's  temporal 
government  at  Rome.  Like  other  prince?,  he  has  his  guards, 
or  (birri,  who  take  care  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  under  proper 
magiftrates,  both  ccclefiaftical  and  civil.  The  Campagna  di 
Roma,  which  contains  Rome,  is  under  the  infpe£^ion  of  his 
holinefs.  In  the  other  pr6\  inces  he  governs  by  legates  and 
vice  legates.  He  monopolizes  all  the  corn  in  his  territories, 
and  has  always  a  fufiicient  number  of  troops  on  foot,  under 
proper  officers,  to  keep  the  provinces  in  awe.  The  prefent 
pope,  who  has  taken  the  name  of  Clement  XIV.  has  wifely 
difclaimed  all  intention  of  oppofingany  arms  to  the  neighbour- 
ing princes,  but  thofe  of  prayers  and  fupplications. 

I  have  under  the  head  of  religion  mentioned  the  ecclefiaftical 
government  of  the  papacy. 

As  to  the  rota,  and  other  fubordinate  chambers  of  this 
complicated  jurifdidtion,  they  are  too  numerous  to  be  even 
named,  and  do  not  fall  properly  under  my  plan.  Under 
a  government  fo  confiituted,  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  the 
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commercial  exports  of  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  are  of  much 
value. 

Next  to  Rome,  Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  Bolognefe,  is 
the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  an 
exception  to  the  indolence  of  its  other  inhabitants.  The  go- 
vernment is  under  a  legate  a  latere,  who  is  always  a  cardinal, 
and  changed  every  three  years.  The  people  here  live  more 
fociably  and  comfortably,  than  the  other  fub}e6ts  of  the  pope  ; 
and  perhaps  their  diftance  from  Rome,  which  is  165  miles 
north-weft,  has  contributed  to  their  fiafe.  The  reft  of  the 
ecclefiaftical  ftate  contains  many  towns  celebrated  in  antient 
hiftory,  and  even  now  exhibiting  the  moft  ftriking  veftiges  of 
their  flourifhing  ftate  about  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  cen- 
tury ;  but  they  are  at  prefent  little  better  than  defolate,  though 
here  and  there,  a  luxurious  magnificent  church  and  convent 
may  be  found,  which  is  fupported  by  the  toil  and  fvveat  of  the 
neighbouring  peafants. 

The  grandeurof  Ferrara,  Ravenna,  Rimint,  Urbino, 
(the  native  city  of  the  celebrated  painter  Raphael)  Ancona, 
and  many  other  ftates,  and  cities,  iliuftrious  in  former  times,  are 
now  to  be  feen  only  in  their  ruins,  and  antient  hiftory.  Lo- 
RETTo,  on  the  other  hand,  an  obfcure  fpot  never  thought  or 
heard  of,  in  times  of  antiquity,  is  nov/  the  admiration  of  the 
world,  for  the  riches  it  contains,  and  the  prodigious  refort  to 
it  of  pilgrims,  and  other  devotees,  from  a  notion  induftrioufly 
propagated  by  the  Romifti  clergy,  that  the  houfe,  in  which 
the  Virgin  Mary  is  faid  to  have  dwelt  at  Nazareth,  was  carried 
thither  through  the  air  by  angels,  attended  with  many  other 
miraculous  circumftances,  fuch  as  that  all  the  trees,  on  the 
arrival  of  the  facred  manfion,  bowed  with  the  profoundeft 
reverence  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  bits  of  the 
materials  of  this  houfe,  from  being  carried  to  other  places, 
and  expofed  as  rclicks  to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.  The 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  of  the  divine  infant,  are  of 
cedar,  placed  in  a  fmall  apartment,  feparated  from  the  others 
by  a  filver  balliiftrade,  which  has  a  gate  of  the  fame  metal. 
It  is  impoftible  to  defcribe  the  gold  chains,  the  rings,  and 
jewels,  emeralds,  pearls,  and  rubies,  wherev/ith  this  image 
is  loaded,  and  the  angels  of  folid  gold,  who  are  here  placed 
on  every  fide,  are  equally  enriched  with  the  moft  precious  dia- 
monds. To  the  fapcrftition  of  Roman-catholic  princes,  Lo- 
retto is  indebted  for  this  mafs  of  treafure.  It  has  been  matter 
of  fui-prize,  that  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by  the  Turks 
upon  Loretto,  efpecially  as  it  is  badly  fortified,  and  ftand^ 
near  the  fea. 
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The  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  or,  as  he  is  more  pro- 
perly called,  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  (the  name  of  Sicily 
being  common  to  both)  is  poflefled  of  the  largeft  dominions  of 
any  prince  in  Italy,  as  they  comprehend  the  ancient  countries 
of  Samnium  Campania,  Apulia,  Magna  Grecia,  and  the  ifland 
of  Sicily.  They  are  bounded  on  all  fides  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Adriatic,  except  on  the  north  eaft,  where  Naples  ter- 
minates on  the  ecclefiaftical  flate.  The  air  is  hot,  and  its  foil 
fruitful  of  every  thing  produced  in  Italy.  The  wines  called 
Vino  Greco,  and  Lachrymit:  Chrifti,  are  excellent.  The  city 
of  Naples  its  capital,  which  is  extremely  fuperb,  and  adorned 
witii  all  the  profufion  of  art  and  riches,  and  its  neighbourhood, 
would  be  one  of  the  moft  delightful  places  in  Europe  to  live 
in,  were  it  not  for  their  vicinity  to  the  volcano  of  Vefuvius, 
which  fometimes  threaten  the  city  with  deftruciion,  and  the 
foil  being  peftered  wiih  infecls  and  reptiles,  fome  of  which  are 
venomous. 

Though  above  two-thirds  of  the  property  of  the  kingdom 
arc  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclcfiaftics,  the  proteftants  live  here 
with  great  freedom  ;  and  though  his  Neapolitan  majefty  pre- 
fents  to  his  holinefs  every  year,  a  palfrey,  as  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  his  kingdom  is  a  fief  of  the  pontificate,  yet  no  in- 
duifition  is  e{i:<iblifl:ied  in  Naples.  The  prefent  revenues  of 
that  king,  amount  to  above  750,0001.  fterling  a  ye^r,  but  it 
is  more  than  probable  that,  by  the  new  eltablifhed  police  pur- 
lued  by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  of  abridging  the 
influence  and  revenues  of  the  clergy,  his  Neapolitan  majcfty's 
annual  income  will  confiderably  exceed  a  million  fterling.  He 
has  a  numerous  but  poor  nobility,  confiiling  of  princes, 
dukes,  marquilTcs,  and  other  high-founding  titles  ;  and  his 
capital,  by  far  the  moft  populous  in  Italy,  contains,  at  leaft, 
300,000  inhabitants.  Through  every  fpot  of  this  kingdom 
the  traveller  may  be  faid  to  tread  on  ClafTic  ground,  and  no 
country  prefents  the  eye  with  more  beautiful  profpe6ts. 

The  ifland  of  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  the  world  for 
corn,  flill  continues  to  fupply  Naples,  and  other  parts,  with 
that  commoiity,  but  its  cultivation,  and  confequently  ferti- 
lity, is  greatly  diminifhed.  Its  vegetable,  mineral,  and  ani- 
mal productions,  are  pretty  much  the  fame  v/ith  thofe  of 
Italv.  Palermo,  its  capital,  is  faid  to  contain  120,000  in- 
habitants, and  both  that  city  and  MefTma,  carry  on  a  brifk 
trade. 

The  ifland  of  S aH-DIXIa,  which  gives  a  royal  title  to  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  lies  about  150  miles  weit  of  Leghorn.  Its  capital, 
Cegliari,  is  an  univernty,  an  archbifiiopric,  and  the  feat  of  the 
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\-iceroy.  It  is  thought  that  his  Sardinian  majeflry's  revenues, 
from  this  ifland,  does  not  exceed  5000 1.  fterling  a  year, 
though  it  )  iekls  plenty  of  corn  and  wine,  and  has  a  coral 
fifliery.  Its  air  is  bad  from  its  marflies  and  moraffes.  It  v/as 
formerly  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  but  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht  it  was  given  to  the  emperor,  and  in  I719  to  the  houfs 
of  Savoy. 

The  ifland  of  Corsica  lies  oppofite  the  Genoefe  continent, 
between  the  gulph  of  Genoa  and  the  ifland  of  Sardinia,  and 
ic  heft  known  by  the  noble  Ifand  which  the  inhabitants  have 
made  of  late  under  general  Paoli,  for  their  liberty,  againli 
their  Genoefe  tyrants,  and  afterwards  the  French  arms,  than 
from  any  advantages  they  enjoy,  from  nature  or  fituation. 
Though  mountainous  and  woody,  it  produces  corn,  wine, 
fi;xs,  almonds,  chefnuts,  olives,  and  other  fruits.  It  has 
alio  fome  cattle  and  horfes,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied,  both 
by  the  fea  and  rivers,  with  fifh.  The  inhabitants  are  faid 
to  amount  to  120,000.  Bailia,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of 
fome  ftrcngth,  but  other  tov/ns  of  the  ifland,  that  were  ia 
poflefllon  of  the  malecontents,  appear  to  have  been  but  poorly 
fortified. 

Cape  A,  Ischia,  and  other  iflands,  on  the  coafts  of  Naples 
and  Italy,  have  nothing  to  diftinguifli  them^  but  the  ruins  of 
their  antiquities,  and  their  bein.g  now  beautiful  fummer  retreats 
for  their  owners. 

I  fliall  here  mention  the  iflcof  Malta,  though  It  Is  not  pro- 
perly ranked  with  the  Italian  iflands.  It  was  formerly  called 
Melita,  and  is  fituated  in  15  deg  E.  long,  and  45  deg. 
N.  lat.  60  miles  fouth  of  cape  Paflaro  in  Sicily,  and  is  of 
an  oval  figure,  20  miles  long,  and  12  broad.  Its  air  is  clear, 
but  exceflively  hot  ;  the  whole  ifland  feems  to  be  a  white  rock 
covered  with  a  thin  furface  of  earth,  which  is  however  ama- 
zingly produdive  of  excellent  fruit  and  vegetables,  and  garden 
fluff  of  all  kinds.  This  ifland,  or  rather  rock,  was  given 
to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem  in  1530,  by  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  when  the  Turks  drove  them  out  of  Rhodes, 
and  they  are  now  known  by  the  diftincl:ion  of  the  knights  of 
Malta.  They  are  under  vows  of  celibacy  and  chaftity,  but 
they  keep  the  former  much  better  than  the  latter.  They  have 
confiderable  pofleflions  in  the  Roman-catbolic  countries  on 
the  continent,  and  are  under  the  government  of  a  grand-maf- 
ter,  who  is  elected  for  life.  They  are  confidcred  as  the  bul- 
wark of  Chrlftendom  againfl:  the  Turks  on  that  fide.  They 
wear  croflTcs  of  a  particular  form,  and  they  never  have  dcgene- 
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rated  from  the  military  glory  of  their  predccefTors.    They  are 
generally  of  noble  families,  *and  are  ranked  according  to  their 
nations.    Not  only  their  chief  town  Valetta,  or  Malta,  and  , 
its  harbour,  but  their  whole  ifland  is  fo  well  fortified,  as  to  \ 
be  deemed  impregnable  by  the  infidels. 

History.]  Italy  was  probably  firlt  peopled  from  Greece, 
as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  Introdu6>ion,  to- which  we  refer 
the  reader,  for  the  antient  hiflory  of  this  country,*  which,  for 
many  ages,  gave  law  to  the  then  known  world  under  the  Ro- 
mans. The  fucceflbrs  of  Charlemagne  claimed,  and  for  fome 
time  pofTefled  the  fovereignty  of  Italy,  but  their  civil  wi'.rs  at 
home,  focn  gave  an  opportunity  to  their  governors,  to  either 
afTume  or  purchafe  the  fovereignty  of  th.e  fevcral  ftates  over 
which  they  prcfided. 

Savoy  and  Piedmont,  in  time,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  courts 
of  Maurienne,  the  anceftors  of  his  prcfcnt  Sardinian  majcfty, 
whofe  father  (as  I  have  already  obferved)  became  king  of  Sar- 
dinia, in  virtue  of  the  quadruple  alliance  concluded  in  171 8  *, 

TheMilanefe,  the  faircft  portion  in  Italy,  went  thro'  fevcral 
hands  ;  the  Vifcontis  were  fuccecded  by  the  Galeazzos,  and 
the  Sfo.zas,  but  fell  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  about  the  year  1525,  who  gave  it  to  his  fon 
Philip  II.  king  of  Spain.  It  remained  with  that  crown  till  the 
French  were  driven  out  of  Italy,  in  1706,  by  the  impcrialifts. 
They  were  difpofi'eflbd  of  it  in  1743;  but  by  the  emperor's 
cefTion  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  the  prefent  king  of  Spain,  it 
returned  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  who  governs  it  by  a  viceroy. 

The  duchy  of  Mantua  was  formerly  governed  by  the  family 
of  Gonzaga,  who  adhering  to  P'rancc,  the  territory  was  for- 
feited, as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  which 
now  polTeflcs  it,  the  laft  duke  dying  without  male  ifTue  ;  but 
Guaftella  was  fcparated  from  it  in  1748,  and  made  part  of  the. 
duchy  of  Parma. 

The  firft  duke  of  Parma  was  natural  fon  to  pope  Paul  III* 
the  duchy  having  been  annexed  to  the  holy  fee  in  1545,  by 
pope  Julius  II.  The  defcendants  of  the  houfe  of  Farnefe 
terminated  in  the  late  queen  dowager  of  Spain,  whofe  fon,  his 
prefent  catholic  majefty,  obtained  that  duchy,  and  his  nephew 
jiOW  holds  it  with  the  duchy  of  Placentia. 


*  Charles  Emanuel  III.  king  of  Sardinia,  was  bcrn  in  1701,  and  afcended  the 
throne  in  1730.    He  hath  iiTue, 

I.  Viifl(U-/\me-Maria,  duke  of  Savoy,  born  in  1726}  and  married  in  1750,  t» 
Maria-Anti  n-eira,  of  Spain,  born  in  1729. 

%.  Btnecidl-^iauricc,  diili.c  de  Ch:iblais,  born  174 1:  and  four  daughters. 
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The  Venetians  were  formerly  the  moft  f6f  mid  able  maritime 
power  in  Europe.  In  1194,  they  conquered  Conftantinople 
itfelf,  and  held  it  for  fome  time,  together  with  great  part  of 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  Afia.  They  were  more  than 
once  brought  to  the  brink  of  deftruftion,  by  the  confederacies 
formed  againft  them,  among  the  other  powers  of  Europe^ 
efpecialiy  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  in  1509,  but  were  as 
often  faved  by  the  difunion  of  the  confederates.  The  difcovery 
of  a  paffage  to  India,  by  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  gave  the 
firft  blow  to  their  greatnefs,  as  it  loft  them  the  Indian  trader 
By  degrees  the  Turks  took  from  them  their  moft  valuable 
pofleiTions,  on  the  continent,  and  fo  late  as  the  year  17 15, 
they  loft  the  Morea. 

The  Genoefe,  for  fome  time,  difputed  the  empire  of  the 
Mediterranean  fea,  with  the  Venetians,  but  were  feldom  or 
never  able  to  maintain  their  own  independency  by  land,  being 
generally  protected,  and  fometimes  fubjected  by  the  French 
and  imperialifts.  Their  doge  or  firft  magiftrate  is  crowned 
king  of  Cornea,  thougli  it  does  not;  clearly  appear  by  what 
title,  and  that  ifland  is  now  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  Genoefe. 
The  fuccefsful  effort  they  made  in  driving  the  victorious  Au- 
ftrians  out  of  their  capital,  during  the  war  which  was  termi- 
nated by  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  has  few  pa- 
rallels in  hiftory,  and  ferves  to  fhew  the  eftedfs  of  defpair 
under  opprelTion.  At  prefeht  they  are  pofTefted  of  revenue^ 
barely  fufficient  to  preferve  the  appearance  of  a  fovereign 
ftate. 

The  great  duchy  of  Tufcany  belonged  to  the  emperors 
of  Germany,  who  governed  it  by  deputies,  to  the  year  1240, 
when  the  famous  diftindlions  of  the  Gv/elphs,  who  were  the 
partizans  of  the  pope,  and  the  Gibellines,  who  were  in  the 
emperor's  intereft,  took  place.  The  popes  then  perfuaded  the 
imperial  governors  in  Tufcany,  to  put  themfelves  under  the 
prote(fl:ion  of  the  church,  but  the  Florentines,  in  a  fliort 
time,  formed  themfelves  into  a  free  common-wealth,  and 
bravely  defended  their  liberties  againft  both  parties  by 
turns.  Fa£lion  at  laft  fhook  their  freedom,  and  the  family  of 
Medici,  long  before  they  were  declared  either  princes  or 
dukes,  in  fadl  governed  Florence,  though  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  people  feemed  ftiil  to  exift.  The  Medici,  par- 
ticularly Cofmo,  who  was  defervedly  called  the  Father  of  his 
Country,  being  in  the  fecret,  fhared  with  the  Venetians  in 
the  immenfe  profits  of  the  Eaft-India  trade,  before  the  dif- 
coveries  made  by  the  Portugueze.  Ris  revenue,  in  ready 
money,  which  exceeded  that  of  any  fovereign  prince  in  Europe, 
Vol.     II.  U  enabled 
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enabled  his  fucceflbrs  to  rife  to  fovereign  power,  and  pope  Pius 
V.  gave  one  of  his  defcendents  Cofmo  (the  great  patron  of  the 
arts)  the  title  of  great  duke  of  Tufcany  in  1570,  which  con- 
tinued in  his  family  to  the  death  of  Gafton  deMcdicis  in  1737, 
without  ifTue.  The  great  duchy  was  then  claimed  by  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.  as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  given  to  his  fon-in-law, 
the  duke  of  Lorrain,  and  late  emperor,  in  lieu  of  the  duchy 
of  Lorrain,  which  was  ceded  to  France  by  treaty.  Leopold, 
his  fecond  fon,  brother  to  the  prefent  emperor,  is  now  grand 
duke,  and  Tufcany  aflumes  a  new  face.  Leghorn,  which  be- 
longs to  him,  carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  feveral  fhips  of 
very  confiderable  force  are  now  ftationed  on  the  Tufcan  coalh 
to  prevent  the  depredation  of  the  infidels. 

No  country  has  undergone  greater  viciflitudes  of  government 
than  Naples  or  Sicily,  chiefly  ov/ing  to  the  inconftancy  of  the 
natives,  which  feems  to  be  incorporated  with  their  air.  Chri- 
Itians  and  Saracens  by  turns  conquered  it.  The  Normans 
under  Tancred  drove  out  the  Saracens,  and  by  their  connec- 
tions with  the  Greeks  ellablifhed  there,  while  the  reft  of 
Europe  was  plunged  in  monkifh  ignorance,  a  moft  refpeftable 
monarchy  flourifhing  in  arts  and  arms.  About  the  year  ri66, 
the  popes  being  then  all  powerful  in  Europe,  their  intrigues 
broke  into  the  fuccefiion  of  Tancred's  line,  and  Naples  and 
Sicily  at  laft  came  into  the  pofi'eftion  of  the  J'rench  ;  and  the 
houfe  of  Anjou,  with  fome  interruptions,  and  tragical  revolu- 
tions, held  it  till  the  Spaniards  drove  them  out  in  1504,  and 
it  was  then  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

The  government  of  the  Spaniards  was  fo  oppreflive,  that  it 
gave  rife  to  the  f^imous  revolt,  heailed  by  Mafianlello,  a  young 
fifherman,  without  fhoes  or  ftockings.  His  fuccefs  was  fo 
furprizing,  that  he  obliged  the  haughty  Spaniards  to  abolifh 
the  opprelFive  taxes,  and  to  confirm  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
Before  thefc  could  be  rc-cftciblifhed  perfectly,  he  turned  de- 
lirious, through  his  continual  agitations  of  body  and  mind, 
and  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  head  of  his  own  mob.  Naples 
and  Sicily  continued  with  the  Spaniards  till  the  year  1706, 
when  the  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  emperor,  took  pofief- 
fion  of  the  kingdom.  By  virtue  of  various  treaties,  which  had 
introduced  Don  Carlos,  the  king  of  Spain's  fon,  to  the  pof- 
fdlion  of  Parma  and  Placcntia,  a  new  war  broke  out  in  1733, 
between  the  houfes  of  Auftria  and  Bourbon,  about  the  poftef- 
fion  of  Naples,  and  Don  Carlos  was  received  into  the  capital, 
where  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  both  Sicilies  ;  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  bloody  campaign,  but  the  farther  efFufion  of 
Blood  was  ftopt  by  a  peace  between  France  and  the  emperor, 
2  to 
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fo  which  the  courts  of  Madrid  'and  Naples  at  firft  demurred^ 
but  afterwards  acceded  in  1736,  and  Don  Carlos  remained 
king  of  Naples.  -  .  * 

Upon  his  acce/Iion  to  the  .crown  of  Spain- in.  1759,  it  being 
found,  by  the  inflection  of  phyficians,  and  bther  trials,  that 
his  eldeft  fon  was, by  nature  incapacitated  for  reigjling,  he 
refigned  the  crown  of  Naples  to  his  third  fon^^t Ferdinand  IV. 
who  lately  married  an  archduchefs  of  Auftria  *. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Papacy  is^  conrTciFted  with  that  of  Chri- 
llendom  itfelf.  The  moft  folid  foundations  for  its  temporal 
power  were  laid  by  the  famous  Matilda,  countefs  of  Tufcany, 
and  heirefs  to  the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  who  bequeathed  a 
large  portion  of  hcf  dominions/  to  the  famous  p6pe  Gregory 
VII.  (who,  before  his  acceffiort  in  1073,  well  known 

by  the  narrie  of  Hildebrand,)  It  is  not  to  he  exped^ed,  that  I 
am  hereto  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  ignorance  of"  the  laity, 
and  the  other"  caufes  that  operated  to  the  aggrandizement  of, 
the  papacy,  previous  to  the  reform.ation.  EvenTince'that  jerar^ 
the  ftate  of  Europe  has  been  fuch,  that  the  popds  have  had 
more  than  once  great  weight  in  its  public  affairs,  chiefly 
through  the  weaknefs  and  bigotry  of  temporal  princes,  who 
feem  now  to  be  recovering  from  their  religious  delufions. 

The  papal  power  is  evidently  now  at  a  low  ebb.  The 
order  of  Jefuits,  who  are  not  improperly  called  its  Janiffaries,, 
has  been  exterminated  out  of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Portugal  ;  and  is  but  juft  tolerated  in  other  ix)pifh  countries: 
The  pope  himfelf  is  treated  by  Roman-catholic  princes,  witk 
very  little  more  ceremony  than  is  due  to  him  as  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  pollefied  of >  a  temporal  principality.  This  hu- 
miliation, it  is  reafonable  to  believe,  will  terminate  in  a  total 
reparation  from  the  holy  fee  of  all  its  foreign  emoluments, 
which  even,  fmce'  the  beginning  of  the  pre  fen  t  century, 
were  irnnienfe,  and  to  the  reducing  his  holinefs  to  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  ecclefiaftical  fundions  as  firft  bifliop  of  Chri-i 
ftendom  \, 


*  Ferdinand  IV.  kiilg  of  the  Tv/o  Sicilies,  third  fon  of  the  ptefent  kiTig  of 
Spain,  was  born  in  1751,  and  married  1768,  to  the  archduchcfsi  Maria-Caroline- 
Louifa,  fift€r  to  the  emperor  of  Germany^  born  in  1752. 

f  Francis  Laurentius  Ganganftili,  was  ele£led  pope  in  1769,  and  took  upori  MA 
Ae  nara<:  of  Cleaient  XJV. 
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TURKEY. 

The  Grand  Signior's  Dominions  are  divided  into 
I.    TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 


TURKEY  IN  ASIA. 
TURKEY  IN  AFRICA. 
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TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

SiTUATIONANDEXTENT* 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  1000?  between  J  i?       40  eaftlongitude. 
Breadth   900  3  f  36  and  49  north  latitude. 

BouNDARiES.]T)OUNDED  by  Ruffia,  Poland,  and 
jj  Sclavonia,  on  the  north  ;  by  Circaffia, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Propontis,  Hellefpont,  and  Archipelago, 
on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  fouth  ;  by  the 
fame  fea,  and  the  Venetian  and  Auftrian  territories  on  the 
weft. 

Divifions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

fCrim  and  Little  Tar-     C  Precop 
tary,    the    ancient    I  Brachi(eria 
Taurica  Cherfonefe  ►<  Kvffa. 
I 
Budziac  Tartary  —  J  I.  Oczakow. 


'Befiarabia  — 


North  of  the  Danube  are  . 
the  provinces  of  — 


Bender 
Belgorod 


Moldavia,   olim  Da-  Jazy 
cia       —       —  Chotzim 


Wallachia,  another 
part  of  the  ancient 
Dacia        —  J 
'Bulgaria,     the  eaft^ 
part  of  the  ancient  } 
Myfia   


Falczin 


^Tergovifc. 

rWidin 
Nicopoli 
Siliftria 
Scopia 


Ssuth  of  the  Danube  are  ^  Servia,  the  wei\  part  )"{  Belgrade 


of  Myfia 


Bofnia,  part  of  the  an- 
tient  Iliyricum 


Semendria 
Nilla 

Seraio. 
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Divifions.  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

0»  the  Bofphorus  and  5  Romania,    olim      I  5 

Hellefpont    |    Thrace   —    \  j  i^ariaS  ' 

r Macedonia    —     ^  rStrymon 
j  Contefla 

South  of  n^ountRhodope  |  | 

or  Argentum,  the  north'  Theffaly,  now  Janua  !i  Sabnichi 
Part    of    the     ancientS  (  ^ 

Greece      —  — 


Achaia  and  Boeotia, 
j     now  Livadia  j  Thebes 

pEpirus  —  


On  the  Adriatic  fea  or 


Albanea  — 


Galph  of  Venice,  the^ 
ancient  Illyricum    -     '  j^^^^^^^ 


Athens 
Thebes 
Lepanto. 
rChim^era 
•  Butrinto 

Durazzo 
—  Dulcigno 

Drino 
Narenza 


^Ragufa  republic  J  LRagufa. 
rCorinthia    <   f  Corinth 


In  the  Morea,  the  an- 
cient Peloponnefus, 
ing  the  fouth  divifion 
Greece,  arc  — 


Argos 


Sparta   • 


Argos 

Napoli  de  Ro- 
mania 

Laced2emon,no\v 
Mifitra,on  the 
river  Eurotus 


be-  Olympia,  where  the  .1  Olympia 
I  of  ^     (james  were  held  Loneii 


Arcadia 


Elis 


or 

Longinica,  on 
the  river  Al- 
pheus 
Modon 
Coron 

Patras 

Elis,    or  Belvi- 
dere,   on  the 
.    river  Peneus. 


Soil,  air,  seasons  and  water.]  Nature  has  laviflied 
upon  the  inhabitants  jf  Turkey,  all  her  bleffings  in  thofe 
four  particulars.  The  foil,  though  unimproved,  is  luxuriant 
beyond  defcription.  The  air  is  falubrious,  and  friendly  to 
the  imagination,  unlefs  when  it  is  corrupted  from  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  or  through  the  indolence  and  uncleannefs  of 
the  Turkifh  manner  of  living.    The  feafons  are  here  regu- 
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lar,  and  pleafant,  and  have  been  celebrated  from  the  remoteft 
times  of  antiquity.  The  Turks  are  invited  to  frequent  bath- 
ings, by  the  purity  and  wholefomenefs  of  the  water  all  over 
their  dominions. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  the  moft  celebrated  of  any  in  the 
world,  and  at  thfe  fame  time  often  the  moft  fruitful.  Mount 
Athos  lies  on  a  p'^ninfula,  running  into  the  Egean  fea  j  the 
mounts  Pihdus  and  Olympus,  celebrated  in  Grecian  fables, 
Separate  ThelTaly  from  Epirus.  ParnalTus,  fo  famous  for 
being  confecrated  to  the  Mufes,  is  well"  known.  Mount 
Haenus  is  likewife  often  mentioned  by  the  poets  ;  but  mod  of 
the  other  mountains  have  changed  their  names,  witnefs  the 
mountains  Suha,  Witofka,  Staras,  Plamina,  and  many  others. 
Even  the  mxoft  celebrated  mountains  ^bove  mentioned,  have 
liad  modern  names  impofed  upon  them,  by  the  Barbarians  in 
their  neighbourhood.  ^ 

Seas.]  The  Euxine  or  Black  Sea;  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
pr  Sea  of  Afaph  ;  the  fea  of  Marmora,  which  feparates  Eu- 
rope from  Afia  ;  the  Archipelago  j  the  Ionian  fea,  and  the 
Levant,  are  fo  many  evidences  that  Turkey  in  Europe,  parti- 
cularly that  part  of  it  where  Conftantinople  ftands,  of  all 
other  countries  had  the  beft  claim  to  be  miftrefs  of  the  world. 

Straits.]  Thofc  of  the  Hellefpont  and  Bofphorus,  are 
joined  to  the  fea  Marmora,  and  are  remarkable  in  modern  as 
well  as  antient  hiftory. 

Rivers.]  The  Danube,  the  Save,  the  Neifter,  the  Nei- 
pcr,  and  the  Don,  are  the  bcft  known  rivers  in  this  country, 
though  many  others  have  been  celebrated  by  poets  and  hifto- 
rians. 

Lakes.]  Thefe  are  not  extremely  remarkable,  nor  are 
they  mentioned  with  any  great  applaufe,  either  by  the  antientq 
or  moderns.  The  Lago  di  Sentari  lies  in  Albania.  It  com- 
municates with  the  Lago  di  Plave,  and  the  Lago  di  Hoki. 
The  Stymphalus,  fo  famous  for  its  harpies,  and  ravenous 
birds,  lies  in  the  Morea  ;  and  Pcneus,  from  its  qualities,  is 
|:hought  to  be  the  lake  fron  which  the  Styx,  conceived  by  the 
antients  to  be  the  parage  into  hell,  iffues. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Turkey  in  Europe  contains  a 
variety  of  all  forts  of  mines,  and  its  marbles  are  efteemed  thd- 
fineft  in  the  world. 

Vegetables  and  productions.]  Thefe  are  excellent 
all  over  the  European  Turkey,  efpecially  when  affifted  by  the 
imalleft  degree  of  induftry.  Befides  pot  and  garden  herbs  of 
almoft  every  kind,  this  country  produces  in  great  abundance 
and  perfection,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  pomegranates,  grapes 
p/      ijnconimon  fweetnefs,  excellent  ligs,  almonds,  olives 
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and  cotton.  Befides  thefe,  many  drugs,  not  common  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  are  produced  here. 

Animals.]  The  Theffalian,  or  Turkifh  horfes,  are  ex- 
cellent both  for  their  beauty  and  fervice.  The  black  cattle 
are  large,  efpecially  in  Greece.  The  goats  are  a  moft  valuable 
part  of  the  animal  creation  to  the  inhabitants,  for  the  nutrition 
they  afford,  both  of  milk  and  flem.  The  large  eagles  which 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Babadagi,  furnifh  the  beft 
feathers  for  arrows  for  the  Turkiili  and  Tartan  archers,  and 
they  fell  at  an  uncommon  price.  Partridges  are  very  plentiful 
in  Greece,  as  are  all  other  kinds  of  fowls  and  quadrupedes, 
all  over  Turkey  in  Europe,  but  the  Turks  and  Mahometans 
in  general,  are  not  very  fond  of  animal  food. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  ]  Almoft  every  fpot  oF 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL,  f  ground,  every  river, 
and  every  fountain  in  Greece,  prefents  the  traveller  with  the 
ruins  of  a  celebrated  antiquity.  On  the  Ifthmus  of  Corinth, 
the  ruins  of  Neptune's  temple,  and  the  theatre,  where  the 
Ifthmean  games  were  celebrated,  are  ftiU  vifible.  Athens, 
which  contains  at  prcfent  above  io,000  inhabitants,  is  a  fruit-r 
ful  fource  of  the  moll:  magnificent  and  celebrated  antiquities 
in  the  world,  and  to  particularize  them  would  be  endleis.  I 
cannot,  however,  omit  mentioning  the  temple  of  Minerva, 
thought  by  fome  to  be  the  fined  extant.  The  temple  of  the 
eight  winds,  and  the  lantern  of  Demoilhenes,  are  ftill  entire. 
The  remains  of  the  tem.ple  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  are  ftill 
vifible  at  Caflri,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  ParnaiTus,  and 
the  marble  fteps  that  defcend  to  a  pleafarU:  running  water,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  renowned  Cuftalian  fpring,  with  the  niches  for 
ftatues  in  the  rock,  are  ftill  difcernible.  The  famous  cave 
of  Trophonius  is  ftill  a  natural  curiofity  in  Llvadisc,  the  old 
Boeotia. 

Cities.]  Conftantinople,  the  capital  of  this  great  empire^ 
is  fituated  on  the  European  fide  of  the  Bofphorus.  It  wa» 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Byzantium,  by  the  Roman 
emperor  Conftantine  the  Great,  as  a  more  inviting  fituation 
than  Rome,  for  the  feat  of  empire.  It  became  afterwards  the 
capital  of  the  Greek  empire,  and  having  efcaped  the  deftruc- 
tive  rage  of  the  barbarous  nations,  it  was  the  greateft  as  well 
as  the  moft  beautiful  city  in  Europe,  and  the  only  one  during 
the  Gothic  ages,  in  which  there  remained  any  image  of  the 
antient  elegance  in  manners  and  arts.  While  it  remained  iij 
the  poflefTion  of  the  Greek  emperors,  it  was  the  only  mart  in 
Europe,  for  the  commodities  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  It  derived 
great  advantages  from  its  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  cru- 
faders,  and  being  then  in  the  m.eridian  of  its  glory,  the  Euro- 
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pean  writers,  in  the  ages  of  the  crufadcs,  fpeak  of  it  with 
aftonifhment.  "  O  what  a  vaft  city  is  Conftantinople,  (ex- 
claims one  when  he  firft  beheld  it)  and  how  beautiful  !  how 
many  monafteri.s  are  there  in  it,  and  how  many  palaces  built 
with  wonderful  art  !  how  many  manufactures  are  there  in  the 
city  amazing  to  behold  !  It  would  be  aftonifhing  to  relate  how 
it  abounds  with  all  good  things,  with  gold,  filver,  and  fluffs 
of  various  kinds  ;  for  every  hour  fliips  arrive  in  the  port  with 
all  things  necefiary  for  the  ufe  of  man."  Conftantinople  is 
at  this  day  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  the  v/orld  by  its  fituation 
and  its  port.  It  is  frequently  called  the  Port^  by  way  of 
eminence.  The  profpeCt  from  it  is  noble.  It  abounds  with 
antiquities.  The  mofque  of  St.  Sophia,  once  a  Chriftian 
church,  is  thought  in  feme  refpe£ts  to  exceed  in  grandeur  and 
architecture  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  city  itfelf  is  built  in  a 
triangular  form,  with  the  Seraglio  ftanding  on  a  point  of  one 
of  the  angles,  from  whence  there  is  a  profpeCt  of  the  delight- 
ful coaft  of  the  Leffer  Afia,  which  is  not  to  be  equalled.  Both 
^he  magnitude  and  population  of  Conftantinople  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  by  credulous  travellers.  The  beft  authors 
think  that  it  does  not  contain  above  800,000  inhabitants, 
three- fourths  of  whom  arc  faid  to  be  Greeks  and  Armenians, 
and  the  reft  are  Jews  and  Turks.  Others  fuppofe  the  inha- 
bitants not  to  exceed  600,000. 

As  to  the  population,  manners,  religion,  government, 
revenues,  learning,  military  ftrength,  commerce,  and  manu- 
fadures  of  the  Turks,  thefe  feveral  heads  depending  on  the 
fame  principles  all  over  the  empire,  fhall  be  mentioned  under 
Turkey  in  Afia. 

ISLANDS  belonging  to  TURKEY  in  EUROPE, 

being  Part  of  Antient  Greece. 

I Shall  mention  thofe  iflands  chiefly  for  the  ufe  of  fuch 
readers  as  are  converfant  with  antient  hiftory,  of  which 
they  make  fo  diftinguiftied  a  part, 

NEGROPONT,  the  antient Euboea,  ftretches  from  the 
fouth-eaft  to  the  north-weft,  and  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Achaia 
pr  Livadia.  It  is  90  miles  long,  and  25  broad.  Here  the 
Turkifh  gallies  lie.  The  tides  on  its  coafts  are  irregular  ;  gnd 
the  ifland  itfelf  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruit. 

LEMNOS,  lies  on  the  north  part  of  the  Egean  fea  of 
Archipelago,  and  is  almoft  a  fquare  of  25  miles  in  length  and 
breadth.  Though  it  produces  corn  and  wine,  yet  its  principal 
riches  arife  frpm  its  mineral  earth,  fometimes  called  terra  Lemna 

.  or 
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or  figlllaia^  becaufe  it  is  fealed  up  by  the  Turks,  who  receive 
therefrom  a  confiderable  revenue, 

TENEDOS,  is  remarkable  only  for  its  lying  oppofite  to 
old  Troy,  and  its  being  mentioned  by  Virgil  as  the  place 
to  virhich  the  Greeks  retired  and  left  the  Trojans  in  a  fatal 
fecurity. 

SCYROS5  is  about  60  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
>   remarkable  chiefly  for  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  con- 
tains. 

LESBOS,  or  MY TE  LINE,  is  about  60  miles  long^ 
'arid  is  famous  for  the  number  of  philofophers  and  poets  it  pro- 
duced.   The  inhabitants  were  formerly  noted  for  their  prodi- 
gality. ; 

SCIO,  or  CHIOS,  lies  about  80  miles  weft  of  Smyrna, 
and  is  about  100  miles  in  circumference.  This  ifland,  though 
rocky  and  mountainous,  produces  excellent  wine,  but  no 
corn.  It  is  inhabited  by  100, ceo  Greeks,  10,000  Turks, 
and  above  3,000  Latins.  The  inhabitants  have  manufactures 
of  filk,  velvet,  gold  and  filver  ftulFs.  The  ifland  likewife 
produces  oil  and  hlk,  and  the  lentifk-tree,  or  maftic,  from 
which  the  government  draws  its  chief  revenue.  The  women 
of  this,  and  almoft  all  the  other  Greek  iflands,  have  in  all 
ages  been  celebrated  for  their  beauty,  and  their  perfons  have 
been  the  moft  perfect  models  of  lymmetry  to  painters  and 
ftatuaries.  They  are  not,  however,  renowned  for  their 
modefty  or  virtue;  and  even  the  Greek  nuns  are  faid  to  be 
lavifh  of  their  favours.  Among  the  poets  and  hiftorians  faid 
to  be  born  here,  the  inhabitants  reckon  Homer,  and  fhev/  a 
little  fquare  houfe,  which  they  call  Homer's  School.  The 
Greeks  pay  a  capitation  tax  for  the  exercife  of  their  religion 
a^id  laws;  the  rate  of  the  higheft  rank  is  lo  crowns  a-head, 
the  fecond  three,  and  the  meaneft  two  and  a  half,  yearly. 

SAM  OS,  lies  oppofite  to  Ephefus,  on  thecoaftof  the  LefTer 
Afia,  about  feven  miles  from  the  continent.  It  is  30  miles 
long  and  15  broad.  This  ifland  gave  birth  to  Pythagoras, 
and  is  inhabited  by  Greek  Chriftians,  who  are  well  treated 
by  the  Turks,  their  mafters.  The  mufcadine  Samian  wine 
is  in  high  requefl  ;  and  the  ifland,  befides,  produces  wool, 
vvhich  they  fell  to  the  French  ;  oil,  pomegranates,  and  filk. 
This  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  native  country  of 
Juno ;  and  fome  travellers  think  that  the  ruins  of  her  temple, 
and  of  the  antient  city  Samos,  are  the  fineft  remains  of  anti- 
quity in  the  Levant. 

To  the  fouth  of  Samos  lies  P  ATM  OS,  about  20  miles  in 
pireumferencej  but  fo  barren  and  dreary,  that  it  may  be  called 
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a  rock  rather  than  an  ifland.  It  has,  however,  a  convenient 
haven ;  and  the  few  Greek  monks  who  are  upon  the  ifland, 
fliew  a  cave  where  St.  John  is  ftippofed  to  have  written  the 
Apocalypfe. 

1  The  CYCLADES  iflands  lie  like  a  circle  round  Dclos, 
the  chief  of  them,  which  lies  fouth  of  the  iflands  Mycone  and 
Tirfe,  and  almoft  midway  between  the  continents  of  Afia 
andEiirope.  Though  Delos  is  not  above  fix  miles  in  circum- 
ference, it  is  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  Grecian 
iflands,  as  being  the  birth-place  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  the 
magnificent  ruins  of  whofe  temples  are  ftill  vifible.  This 
ifland  is  almoft  deftitute  of  inhabitants. 

PAR  OS,  lies  between  the  iflands  of  I>uxia  and  Melos. 
Like  all  the  other  Greek  iflands,  it  contains  the  moft  ftriking 
and  magnificent  ruins  of  antiquity  j  but  is  chiefly  renowned 
for  the  beauty  and  whitenefs  of  its  marble. 

CERIGO,  or  CYTHEREA,  lies  fouth-eaft  of  the 
Morea,  and  is  about  50  miles  in  circumference,  but  rocky  and 
mountainous,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  the  favourite 
refidence  of  Venus. 

SANTORIN,  is  one  of  the  moft  fouthermoft  iflands  in 
the  Archipelago,  and  was  formerly  called  Califta,  and  afterwards 
Thera.  Though  feemingly  covered  with  pumice-ftones,  yet, 
through  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who  arc  about 
10,000,  it  produces  barley  and  wine,  with  fome  wheat.  One 
third  of  the  people  are  of  the  Latin  church,  and  fubjedl  to 
a  popifh  bifhop.  Near  this  ifland  another  arofe  of  the  fame 
name,  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea,  in  1707.  At  the  time  of 
its  birth,  there  was  an  earthquake,  attended  with  moft  dread- 
ful lightnings  and  thunders  and  boilings  of  the  fea  for  feveral 
days,  fo  that  when  it  arofe  out  of  the  fea  it  was  a  mere  vol- 
cano, but  the  burnings  foon  ceafed.  It  is  about  200  feet 
above  the  fea,  and  at  the  time  of  its  firft  emerging  it  was 
about  a  mile  broad  and  five  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  has 
fince  encreafed.  Several  other  iflands  of  the  Archipelago 
appear  to  have  had  the  like  original,  but  the  fea  in  their 
neighbourhood  is  fo  deep  as  not  to  be  fathomed. 

The  famous  ifland  of  R  H  O  D  E  S  Is  fituated  in  the  28th  de- 
gree of  eaft  longitude,  and  36  deg.  20  minutes  north  latitude, 
about  20  miles  fouth-weft  of  the  continent  of  LefiTer  Afia, 
being  about  50  miles  long,  and  25  broad.  This  ifland  abounds 
in  wine,  and  many  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  but  the  inha- 
bitants import  "their  corn  from  the  neighbouring  country. 
The  GoloflTtis  of  brafs,  which  anciently  ftood  at  the  mouth  of 
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i'ts  harbour,  and  was  50  fathom  wide,  was  defervedly  ac- 
counted one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world  :  one  foot  being 
placed  on  each  fide  of  the  harbour,  fhips  pafled  between  its 
legs  ;  and  it  held  in  one  hand  a  light-houfe  for  the  direction  of 
mariners.  The  face  of  the  coloffus  reprefented  the  fun,,  to  whom 
this  image  v/as  dedicated  ;  and  its  height  was  about  135  feet. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  iiland  were  formerly  mafters  of  the 
fea  ;  and  the  Rhodiaa  law  was  the  diredtory  of  the  Romans  in 
maritime  affairs.  The  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem, 
after  lofmg  Paleftine,  took  this  ifiand  from  the  Turks  in 
1308,  but  loft  it  to  them  in  1522,  and  afterwards  retired  to 
Malta. 

CAN  D  I  A,  the  ancient  Crete,  is  ftill  renowned  for  its 
hundred  cities,  for  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Jupiter,  the  feat 
of  legiflature  to  all  Greece,  and  many  other  hiftorical  and  poli- 
tical diftindions.  It  lies  between  35  and  36  degrees  of  north 
latitude,  being  200  miles  long  and  fixty  broad,  almoft  equally 
diftant  from  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa.  The  famous  Mount 
Ida  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  iHand,  and  is  no  better  than  a 
barren  rock  ;  and  Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  is  a  torpid 
ftream.  Some  of  the  vallies  of  this  illand  produce  wine, 
fruits,  and  corn  ;  all  of  them  remarkably  excellent  in  their 
kinds.  The  fiege  of  Candia,  the  capital  of  the  ifland,  in 
modern  times,  was  far  m.ore  wonderful  and  bloody  than  that 
of  Troy.  The  Turks  inverted  it  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1645,  and  its  Venetian  garrifon,  after  bravely  defending 
itfelf  till  the  latter  end  or  September  1669,  made,  at  laft,  an 
honourable  capitulation.  The  fiege  coft  the  Turks  180,000 
men,  and  the  Venetians  8o,oco. 

CYPRUS,  lies  in  the  Levant  fea,  about  30  miles  diftant 
from  the  coafts  of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  It  is  150  miles  long, 
and  70  broad,  and  lies  at  almoft  an  equal  diftance  from  Europe 
and  Africa.  It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  worfhip  of  Venus, 
the  Cyprian  goddcfs  ;  and  during  the  time  of  the  Crufades, 
was  a  rich  flouriihing  kingdom,  inliabited  by  Chriftians.  Its 
wine,  efpecially  that  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  cele- 
brated Mount  Olympvis,  is  the  moft  palatable  and  richeft  of 
all  that  grows  in  the  Greek  ifiands.  Nicofia  is  the  capital, 
and  the  fee  of  a  Greek  archbifnop.  Farnagufta,  its  ancient 
capital,  has  a  good  harbour  •  and  the  natural  produce  of  the 
ifland  is  fo  rich,  that  many  European  nations  find  their 
account  in  keeping  confuls  rcfiding  upon  it ;  but  the  oppref- 
fions  of  the  Turks  have  depopulated  and  impoverifhed  it  to  ^ 
furprizing  degree,  though  the  revenue  they  get  from  it  does 
f?ot  exceed  1250  1.  a  yeafj  Jts  female  inhabitants  dp  J>at  dege- 
;  nerate 
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nerate  from  their  anceftors  as  devotees  to  Venus  ;  and  Paphos, 
the  anticat  Teat  of  pieafure  and  corruption,  is  one  of  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  ifland.  Richard  1.  king  of  England,  fubdued 
Cyprus,  on  account  of  its  king's  treachery ;  and  its  royal  title 
was  transferred  to  Guy  Lufignan,  king  of  Jerufalem,  from 
whence  it  palled  to  the  Venetians,  who  ftill  hold  that  empty 
honour. 

The  iflands  in  the  Ionian  fea  are,  SAPIENZA,  STI- 
VALI,  ZANTE,  CEPHALONIA,  SANTAMAURA, 
CORFU,  and  others  of  fmaller  note,  particularly  I  S  OLA 
DEL  COMPARE,  which  would  not  deferve  mention,  had 
it  not  been  the  ancient  Ithaca,  the  birth-place  and  kingdom 
of  UlyfTes. 

Thofe  iflands  in  general  are  fruitful.  Zante,  belonging  to 
the  Venetians,  has  a  populous  capital  of  the  fame  name,  and 
IS  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  efpecially  in  fruits.  Corfu, 
which  is  the  capital  of  that  ifland,  is  a  place  of  great  ftrength, 
and  belongs  likewife  to  the  Venetians,  who  concern  them- 
felves  very  little  about  the  welfare  or  government  of  thofe  and 
other  iflands,  fo  that  the  inhabitants,  who  are  generally 
Greeks,  bear  a  very  indifferent  charadter. 


ASIA. 

AS  Afia  exceeds  Europe  and  Africa  in  the  extent  of  its. 
territories,  it  is  alfo  fuperior  to  them  in  the  ferenity  of 
its  air,  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  the  delicioufnefs  of  its  fruits, 
the  fragrancy  and  balfamic  qualities  of  its  plants,  fpices,  and 
gums  \  the  falubrity  of  its  drugs  j  the  quantity,  variety, 
beauty,  and  value  of  its  gems  ;  the  richnefs  of  its  metals, 
and  the  finenefs  of  its  fdks  and  cottons.  It  was  in  Afia,  ac- 
cording to  the  facred  records,  that  the  Allwife  Crea  :or  planted 
the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  he  formed  the  firft  man  and 
firft  woman,  from  whom  the  race  of  mankind  was  to  fpring. 
Afia  became  again  the  nurfery  of  the  world  after  the  deluge, 
whence  the  defcendants  of  Noah  difperfed  their  various  colonies 
into  all  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  was  in  Afia  that  God 
placed  his  once  favourite  people,  the  Hebrews,  whom  he 
enlightned  by  revelations  delivered  by  the  prophets,  and  to 
whom  he  gave  the  oracles  of  truth.  It  was  here  that  the 
great  and  merciful  work  of  our  redemption  was  accomplifiied 
by  his  divine  Son  j  and  it  was  from  hence  that  the  light  of 
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his  glorious  gofpel  was  carried  with  amazing  rapidity  intot  all 
the  known  nations  by  his  difciples  and  followers.  Here  the 
firft  Chriftian  churches  were  founded,  and  the  Chriftian  faith 
miraculoufly  propagated  and  watered  with  the  blood  of  innu- 
merable martyrs.  It  was  in  Afia  that  the  firft  edifices  were 
reared,  and  the  firft  empires  founded,  while  the  other  parts 
of  the  globe  were  inhabited  only  by  wild  animals.  On  all 
thefe  accounts,  this  quarter  claims  a  fuperiority  over  the  reft  ; 
but  it  muft  be  owned,  that  a  great  change  hath  happened  in 
that  part  of  it  called  Turkey,  which  hath  loft  much  of  its 
antient  fplendor,  and  from  the  moft  populous  and  beft  culti- 
vated fpot  in  Afia,  is  become  a  wild  uncultivated  defert.  The 
other  parts  of  Afia  continue  much  in  their  former  condition, 
the  foil  being  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  as  moft  of  the 
inhabitants  for  their  indolence,  effeminacy,  and  luxury.  This 
effeminacy  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate, 
though  in  fome  meafure  heightened  by  cuftom  and  education ; 
and  the  fymptoms  of  it  are  more  or  lefs  vifible,  as  the  feveral 
nations  are  feated  nearer  or  farther  from  the  north.  Hence 
the  Tartars,  who  live  near  the  fame  latitudes  with  us,  are  as 
brave,  hardy,  ftrong,  and  vigorous,  as  any  European  nation. 
What  is  wanting  in  the  robuft  frame  of  their  bodies  among 
the  Chinefe,  Mogul-Indians,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
more  fouthern  regions,  is  in  a  great  meafure  made  up  to  them 
by  the  vivacity  of  their  minds,  and  ingenuity  in  various  kinds 
of  workmanftiip,  which  our  moft  fKilful  mechanics  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  imitate. 

This  vaft  extent  of  territory  was  fucceilively  governed  in 
antient  times  by  the  Affyrians,  the  Medes,  the  Perfians,  and 
the  Greeks;  but  the  immenfe  regions  of  India  and  China 
were  little  known  to  Alexander  or  the  conquerors  of  the 
antient  world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe  empires,  great  part 
of  Afia  fubmitted  to  the  Roman  arms  ;  and  afterwards,  in 
the  middle  ages,  the  fucceffors  of  Mahomet,  or,  as  they  vrere 
ufually  called,  Saracens,  founded  in  Afia,  in  Africa,  and  in 
Europe,  a  more  extenfive  empire  than  that  of  Cyrus,  Alex- 
ander, or  even  the  Roman  when  in  its  height  of  power.  The 
Saracen  greatnefs  ended  with  the  death  of  Tamerlane  ;  and 
the  Turks,  conquerors  on  every  fide,  took  poffeftion  of  the 
middle  regions  of  Afia,  which  they  ftill  enjoy.  Befides  the 
countries  poffeffed  by  the  Turks  and  Ruffians,  Afia  contains 
at  prefent  three  powerful  empires,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul, 
and  the  Perfian,  upon  which  the  leffer  kingdoms  and  fove- 
reignties  of  Afia  generally  depend.  The  prevailing  form  of 
government  in  this  divifion  of  the  globe  is  abfolute  monarchy. 
If  any  of  them  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  fome  fliare  of  libertv,  it 

is 
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is  the  wandering  tribes,  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many  of 
the  Afiatic  nations,  when  the  Dutch  firft  came  among  them, 
could  not  conceive  how  it  was  poflible  for  any  people  to  live 
under  any  other  form  of  government  than  that  of  a  defpotic 
monarchy.  Turkey,  Arabia,  Perfia,  part  of  Tartary,  and 
part  of  India,  profefs  Mahometifm.  The  Perfian  and  Indian 
Mahometans  are  of  the  feft  of  Hali,  and  the  others  of  that 
of  Omar  ;  but  both  own  Mahomet  for  their  law-giver,  and 
the  Koran  for  their  rule  of  faith  and  life.  In  the  other  parts 
of  Tartary,  India,  China,  Japan,  and  the  Afiatic  iflands, 
they  are  generally  heathens  and  idolaters.  Jews  are  to  be 
found  every  where  in  Afia.  Chriftianity,  though  planted 
here  with  wonderful  rapidity  by  the  apoftles  and  primitive 
fathers,  fufrered  an  almoft  total  eclipfe  by  the  conquefts  of 
the  Saracens,  and  afterwards  of  the  Turks.  Incredible  indeed 
have  been  the  hazards,  perils,  and  fufFerings  of  popifli  mif- 
fionaries,  to  propagate  their  doctrines  in  the  moft  diftant 
regions,  and  among  the  grolTcft  idolaters  ;  but  their  labours 
have  hitherto  failed  of  fuccefs,  owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to 
the  avarice  and  profligacy  of  the  Europeans,  who  refort  thi- 
ther  in  fearch  of  wealth  and  dominion. 

The  principal  languages  fpoken  in  Afia  are,  the  modern 
Greek,  the  Turkifh,  the  Pwuflian,  the  Tartarian,  the  Perfian, 
the  Arabic,  the  Malayan,  the  Chinefe,  and  the  Japanefe. 
The  European  languages  are  alfo  fpoken  upon  the  coalts  of 
India  and  China. 

The  continent  of  Afia  is  fituated  between  25  and  180 
degrees  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between  the  equator  and  80 
degrees  of  north  latitude.  It  is  about  4740  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Dardanels  on  the  weft,  to  the  eaftern  fliore  of  Tar- 
tary ;  and  about  4380  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  n  I 
fouthern  part  of  Malacca,  to  the  moft  northern  cape  of  Nova 
Zembla.  It  is  bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  north  j 
on  the  weft  it  is  feparated  from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea,  and 
from  Europe  by  the  Levant  or  Mediterranean,  the  Archipe- 
lago, the  Hellefpont,  the  fea  of  Marmora,  the  Bofphorus, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  river  Don,  and  a  line  drawn  from  it  to 
the  river  Tobol,  and  from  thence  to  the  river  Oby,  which 
falls  into  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  the  eaft,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  South-Sea,  which  feparates  it  from 
America  ;  and  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  fo  that 
it  is  almoft  furrounded  by  the  fea.  The  principal  regions 
which  divide  this  country  are  as  follow* 
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Nations. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  cities. 

Dift.  &  bearing 
from  London. 

Dlff.  of  time 
fromLondon 

Religions.  , 

Ruflian 
Chinefe 
Moguiean 
Independant 

The  bounds  of  thefe 
parts  are  unlimited, 
each  pcrwer  pufJiing 
on  his  conquefts  as 
far  as  he  can. 

Tobolfkoi 
Chynian 
Tibet 
Samercand 

2160  N.  E. 
4480  N.  E. 
3780  E, 
2800  E. 

8    4  bef! 
5  40  bef. 
4  36  bef. 

Pagans 
Pagans 

Pagans  ^ 

China 

1440 

lOCO 

Pekin 

4320  S.  E. 

7  24  bef. 

Pagans 

Moguls 

2000 

1  coo 

J 

Delly 

3720  S.  E. 

5  16  bef. 

Mah.  &  Pag.  " 

India 

2000 

1000 

Siam  or  Pegu 

5040  S.  E. 

6  44  bef. 

Pagans 

Perfia 

13C0 

1 100 

Ifpahan 

2460  S.  E. 

3  20  bef. 

Mahometans 

Part  of 
Arabia 

1300 

1200 

Mecca 

2640  S.  E. 

2  52  bef. 

Mahometans 

Syria 

270 

160 

Aleppo 

iS6o~s7eT 

2  70  bef. 

Chrift,  &  Mah. 

Holy  Land 

210 

90 

Terufalem 
J 

1920  S.  E. 

2  24  bef. 

Chrift.  &  Mah, 

Natolia 

308 

Burfa  or  Smyrna 

1440  S.  E. 

I  48  bef. 

Mahometans 

Diarbick  or 
Mefopotamia 

560 

310 

Bagdad 

2IDO   0.  Jb, 

2  50  ber. 

~\  Mahome- 
1  tans,  with 
Sfome  few 
1  Chriftians 

Turcomania 

360 

300 

Erzerum 

i860  S.  E. 

2  44  bet. 

Georgia 

»  *  * 

*   *  * 

Tetiis 

1920  E. 

3  10  bef. 

5.^ 


Wl  the  iflands  of  Afia  (except  Cyprus,  already  defcribed,  in  the  Levant,  belonging 
to  the  Turks)  lie  in  the  Pacific  or  Eaitern  Ocean,  and  the  Indian  Seas,  of  vvnichj 
the  principal,  where  the  Europeans  trade  or  have  fettlements,  are 

Iflands. 

The  Japanefe  iOes      —        —4  — 
rheLadrones      —       —  — 

ormofa     —  ■ —      —     —  — 

The  Philippines  . —        —  — 

The  Molucca,  or  Clove  ifies,  — ■  ■— 

The  Banda,  or  Nutmeg  iflcs,   —  — 

^mboyna      r  furrounding  the  •%  — 

-elebes        <    Molucca   and  >  — 

jilolo,  2cc.  C   Banda  ifles      3  — 

{Borneo  — -  — 

Sumatra    —  — 

Java,  &c.  — .  — 
The  Andaman  and  Nicobar  ifles 

Ceylon         —         —  —  •— 

iThe  Maldives  • —  — 


Towns. 

Jeddo  — 

Guam              —  ' — ' 

Tai-ouan-fou           -—  — 

Manilla  —  — « 
Vifloria  Fort  -— 

Lantor           —  — 

Amboyna            •—  — 

Macaliar           —  — 

Gilolo        _        —  — 

Borneo,  Caytongee  — 

Achen,  Bencoolen  • — • 

Batavia,  Bantam       —  — 

Andaman,  Nicobar  — 

Candy   

Caridon        —       , —  — 

Bombay       —       —  — 
The  Kurile  ifles,  and  thofe  In  the  fea  of  Kamptfchatza,  lately  difcovered 
by  the  Ruffians, 


Trade  with  or  belong  to, 
Dutch 
Spain 
China 
Spain 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Dutch 
Ail  nations 
Englifh  and  Dutch 
Dutch 
All  nations 
Dutch 
All  nations 
Engliflx 

RuflTia. 
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Situation  and  extent. 
Miles*  Degrees. 

Length    1000  1  i^et^een  \  ^'^  ^''^^  ^''^  longitudjs. 
Breadth  800  j   ^  -  ^      and  45  north  latitude. 

Boundaries. ]-|30UNDED  .  by  the  Black  Sea  and 
ij  CircaiTia,  on  the  north  5  by  Perfia,  on 
the  eafl:;  by  Arabia  and  the  Levant  Sea,  on  the  fouth  ;  and 
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by  the  Archipelago,  the  Hellefpont,  and  Propontis,  which 
feparate  it  from  Europe,  on  the  weft. 


Divifions. 


Subdivilions. 


^i.  Eyraco  Arabic  or 
Chaldea  — 
2.  Diarbec  or  Adeio- 

potamia 

The  eaftern 
provinces  are 

3.  Curdifian  or  AfTy- 
ria        —  — 

4.  Turcomania  or  Ar-  ' 

menia       —  — 
5.  Georgia,  including 
Mengrelia  and  Ima- 

retta,   and  part  of 
^    Circaffia     —  — 

Chief  towns. 


Moufoul. 
Nineveh  and  Betlis. 

Erzerum  and  Van. 


>-<  Amarchia  and  Gonie. 


Natolia,  or  the  (  2.  Amafia 
Leffer  Afia, 
on  the  well,  I  3.  Aladulia 


EaftoftheLe-J  g 
vantSea,    1  ^^^^^ 


r I.  Natolia  Proper  —  U  ^ici,  Smyrna, 

J  J  I     'ind  Ephelus. 

-I 


-  ] 


Caramania 


with  Paleftine, 
the  Holy  Land 


'  Amafia,  Trapexond, 
and  Sinope. 

"I  Ajazzo  and  Marat. 

'[  Satalia  and  TerafTo. 

Aleppo,  Antioch,  Da- 
mafcus,  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Tripoli,  Scanderoon, 
and  Jerufalem. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  are  famous  in  facred  as  well  as 
prophane  writings.  The  moft  remarkable  are,  Olympus  ; 
Taurus  and  Anti-taurus  ;  Caucafus  and  Arrarat  ;  Lebanon  5 
and  Hermon. 

Rivers.]  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  the  Euphrates  ;  Tigris  j  Orantes  ;  Meander  3  Sarabat; 
Kara ;  and,  Jordan. 

Air  and  climate.]  Though  both  are  delightful  in  the 
utmoft  degree,  and  naturally  falubrious  to  the  human  confti- 
tution,  yet  fuch  is  the  equality  with  which  the  Author  of 
nature  has  difpenfed  his  benefits,  that  Turkey,  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  Afia,  is  often  vifited  by  the  plague ;  a  frightful 
fcourge  of  mankind,  wherever  it  takes  place,  but  here  doubly 
deftru6live,  from  the  native  indolence  of  the  Turks,  and 
their  fuperftitious  belief  in  predeftination,  which  prevents 
them  from  ufmg  precaution  to  defend  themfelves  againft  this 
calamity. 

Soil  and  produce.]    As  this  country  contains  the  moft 
fertile  provinces  of  Afia,  I  need  fcarcely  inform  the  reader 
that  it  produces  all  the  luxuries  of  life  in  the  utmoft  abun- 
dance. 
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<lance,  notwithftanding  the  indolence  pf  its  owners.  Raw 
iilk,  corn,  wine,   oil,  honey,  fruit  of  every  fpecies,  cofFee, 
myrrh,  frankincenfe,  and  odoriferous  plants  and  drugs,  are 
natives  here  almoft  without  culture,  which  is  pra6lifcd  chiefly 
by  Greek  and  Armenian  Chriftians.    The  olives,  citrons, 
lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and  dates,  produced  in  thofe  provinces, 
are  highly  delicious,  and  in  fuch  plenty,  that  they  coft  the 
inhabitants  a  mere  trifle,  and  it  is  faid,  in  fome  places  no- 
thing.   Their  afparagus  is  often  as  large  as  a  man's  leg,  and 
their  grapes  far  exceed  thofe  of  other  countries  in  largencfs.  In 
Ihort,  nature  has  brought  all  her  produdions  here  to  the 
higheft  perfeilion. 
Animal  productions  1     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their 
BY  SEA  AND  LAND.    J   animals.    The  breed  of  the  Tur- 
kiih  and  Arabian  horfes,  the  latter  efpecially,  are  valuable 
beyond  any  in  the  world,  and  have  confiderably  improved  that 
of  the  Englifli.    'We  know  of  no  quadrupeds  that  are  peculiar 
to  thofe  countries,  but  they  contain  all  that  are  neceflary  for 
the  ufe  of  mankind.    Camels  are  here  in  much  requeft,  from 
their  ftrength,  their  agility,  and,  above  aU,  their  moderation 
in  eating  and  drinking,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
known  animal.    Their  numerous  herds  of  goats  furnifh  the 
materials  for  their  camblets.    Their  kids  and  Iheep  are  exqui- 
lite  eating,  and  are  faid  to  furpafs,  in  flavour  and  tafte,  thofe 
of  Europe  ;  but  their  other  butchers  meat,  beef  particularly, 
is  not  fo  fine. 

As  to  birds,  they  have  v/ild  fowl  in  vafl  p3rfe6tion  ;  their 
oftriches  are  well  known  by  their  tallnefs,  ftupidity,  and  heavi- 
nefs.  The  Roman  epicures  prized  no  fifti  except  lampreys, 
mullets,  and  oyfters,  but  thofe  that  were  found  in  Afia, 

AIetals  and  MINERALS.]  This  country  contains  all  the 
metals  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  richeft  kingdoms  and  pro- 
vinces of  Europe  ;  and  its  medicinal  fprings  and  baths  exceed 
thole  of  any  in  the  known  world. 

Of  the  TURKS  in  EUROPE  and  ASIA. 

Population,  inhabitants,  0     ry^  H  E  population  of 
MANNERS,  CUSTOMS  AND  J_    this  great  country 

DIVERSIONS.  J     is   by  no  means  equal 

either  to  its  extent  or  fertility,  nor  have  the  beft  geographers 
been  able  to  afcertain  it,  becaufe  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
limits.  It  certainly  is  not  fo  great  as  it  was  before  the  Chri- 
ilian  sra,  or  even  under  the  Roman  emperors  ;  owing  to 
various  caufcs,  and  ajoove  all,  to  the  tyranny  under  which  the 
natives  live,  and  their  polygamy,  which  is  undoubtedly  an 
Vol.  n.  N  enemy 
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enemy  to  population,  as  may  be  evinced  from  many  reafons, 
and  particularly  becaufe  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  among 
whom  it  is  not  pradi fed,  are  incomparably  more  prolific  than 
the  Turks,  notvvithflanding  the  rigid  fubje6lion  in  which  they 
are  kept  by  the  latter.  The  plague  is  another  caufe  of  depo- 
pulation. The  Turkifh  emperor,  however,  has  more  fubjects 
than  any  two  European  princes. 

As  to  the  inhabitants,  they  are  generally  well  made  and 
robuft  men:  when  young  their  complexions  are  fair,  and  their 
faces  handfome  ;  their  hair  and  eyes  are  black  or  dark  brown. 
The  women,  when  young,  are  commonly  handfome,  but  they 
generally  look  old  at  thirty.  In  their  demeanour,  the  Turks 
are  rather  hypochondriac,  grave,  fedate,  and  pafllve  ;  but 
when  agitated  by  pafTion,  furious,  raging,  ungovernable ;  big 
with  difiimulation,  jealous,  fufpicious,  and  vindidive  beyond 
conception  :  in  matters  of  religion,  tenacious,  fuperftitious, 
and  morofe.  Though  uncapable  of  much  benevolence,  or 
even  humanity  with  regard  to  Jews,  Chriftians,  or  any  who 
difter  from  them  in  religious  matters,  they  are  not  devoid  of 
focial  affeclions  for  thofe  of  their  own  religion.  But  intereft 
is  their  fupreme  good,  and  when  that  comes  in  competition, 
all  tics  of  religion,  confanguinity,  or  friendfhip,  are  fpeedily 
dillolved.  The  morals  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  are  far  preferable 
to  thofe  of  the  European,  They  are  hofpitable  to  ftrangers  ; 
and  the  vices  of  avarice  and  inhumanity  reign  chiefly  among 
their  great  men.  They  are  likev/ife  faid  to  be  charitable  to 
one  another,  and  punctual  in  their  dealings.  Their  charity 
and  public  fpirit  is  moft  confpicuous  in  their  building  caravan- 
feras  or  places  of  entert  jnment  on  roads  that  are  deftitute  of 
accommodations,  for  the  refrefnment  of  poor  pilgrims  or  tra- 
vellers. With  the  fame  laudable  view,  they  fearch  out  the 
heft  fprings,  and  dig  wells,  which  in  thofe  countries  is  a  lux- 
ury to  weary  travellers.  The  Turks  fit  crofs-legged  upon 
mats,  not  only  at  their  meals  but  in  company.  Their  ideas, 
except  v/hatthey  acquire  from  opium,  are  fimple  and  confined, 
feidom  reaching  without  the  walls  of  their  own  houfes,  where 
they  fit  converfing  with  their  women,  drinking  coffee,  fmoak- 
ing  tobacco,  or  chewing  opium.  They  have  little  curiofity 
to  be  informed  of  the  ftate  of  their  own,  or  any  other  country; 
If  a  vifier,  balhaw,  or  other  officer,  is  turned  out,  or  ftrangled, 
they  fay  no  more  on  the  occafion,  than  that  there  will  be  a 
new  vifier  or  governor,  feidom  enquiring  into  the  reafon  of 
thedifgraceof  the  former  mi nifler.  They  are  perfect  ftrangers 
to  wit  and  agreeable  converfation.  They  have  few  printed 
"books,  and  feidom  read  any  other  than  tlie  Alcoran,  and  the 

comments 
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comments  upon  it.  Nothing  is  negociated  in  Turkey  without 
prefents  ;  and  here  juftice  may  be  bought  and  fold. 

The  Turks  dine  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and 
they  fup  at  five  in  the  v^inter  and  fix  in  the  fummer,  and  this 
is  their  principal  meal.  Among  the  great  people,  their  difhes 
are  ferved  up  one  by  one  ;  but  they  have  neither  knife  nor 
fork,  and  they  are  not  permitted  by  their  religion  to  ufe  gold 
or  filver  fpoons.  Their  victuals  are  always  high  feafoned. 
Rice  is  the  common  food  of  the  lower  fort,  fometimes  it  is 
boiled  up  with  gravy  ;  but  their  chief  difh  is  pilau^  which  is 
inutton  and  fowl  boiled  to  rags,  and  the  rice  being  boiled 
quite  dry,  the  foup  is  high  feafoned,  and  poured  upon  iti 
They  drink  water,  Iherbet,  arid  coffee  ;  and  the  only  debauch 
they  know  is  in  opium,  which  gives  them  fenfations  refembling 
thofe  of  intoxication.  Guefts  of  high  rank  fometimes  have 
their  beards  perfumed  by  a  female  flave  of  the  family.  They 
are  temperate  and  fober  from  a  principle  of  their  religion^ 
which  forbids  them  the  ufe  of  wine;  though  in  private  many 
of  them  indulge  themfelves  in  the  ufe  of  Itrong  liquors. 
Their  common  falutation  is  by  an  inclination  of  the  head^ 
and  laying  their  right  hand  on  their  breai'L  They  fleep,  in 
linen  waiftcoats  and  drawers,  upon  mattreiTes,  and  cover 
themfelves  with  a  quilt.  Few  or  none  of  the  confiderable 
inhabitants  of  this  vaft  empire  have  any  notion  of  walking  or 
riding  either  for  health  or  diverfion.  The  moft  religious 
among  them  find,  however,  fufficient  e^erelfe  when  they 
conform  themfelves  to  the  frequent  oblations,  prayers,  and 
rites  prefcribed  them  by  Mahomet. 

Their  adlive  diverfions  confift  in  (hooting  at  a  mark,  or 
tilting  it  with  darts,  at  which  they  are  very  expert.  Some  of 
their  great  men  are  fond  of  hunting,  and  take  the  field  v/ith 
numerous  equipages,  which  are  joined  by  their  inferiors ;  but 
this  is  often  done  for  political  purpofes,  that  they  may  know 
the  ftrength  of  their  dependants.  Withiil  doors,  the  chefs 
or  draught-board  are  their  ufual  amufements  ;  arid  if  they  play 
at  chance  games,  they  never  bet  money,  that  being  prohibited 
by  the  Alcoran. 

Dress.]  The  men  (have  their  heads,  leaving  a  lock  on 
the  crown,  and  wear  their  beards  long.  They  cover  their 
heads  with  a  turban,  and  never  put  it  oft  but  when  they  fleep. 
Their  flilrts  afe  withodt  collar  or  wriftband,  and  over  them 
they  throw  a  long  vefl,  which  they  tie  with  a  fafh^  and  over 
the  veil  they  wear  a  loofe  gown  fomewhat  fhorter.  Their 
breeches,  or  drawers,  are  of  a  piece  with  their  ftockings  ; 
and  inflead  of  {hoes  they  wear  flippers,  which  they  put  off* 
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when  they  enter  a  temple  or  houfe.  They  fufFer  no  Chrl- 
flians,  or  other  people,  to  v/ear  white  turbans.  The  drefs 
of  the  women  differs  little  from  that  of  the  men,  only  they 
wear  ftiffencd  caps  upon  their  heads  with  horns  fomething  like 
a  mitre,  and  wear  their  hair  down.  When  they  appear 
abroad  they  are  fo  muffled  up  as  not  to  be  known  by  their 
neareft  relations.  Such  of  the  women  as  are  virtuous  make 
no  ufe  of  paint  to  heighten  their  beauty,  or  to  difguife  their 
complexion,  but  thev  often  tinge  their  hands  and  feet  witli 
henna,  which  gives  them  a  deep  yellow.  The  men  make  ufe 
of  the  fame  expedient  to  colour  their  beards. 

Marriages.]  Marriages  in  this  country  are  chiefly  nego- 
ciated  by  the  ladies.  When  the  terms  are  agreed  upon,  the 
bridegroom  pays  down  a  fum  of  money,  a  licence  is  taken 
out  from  the  c^^de,  or  proper  magiftrate,  and  the  parties  are 
married.  The  barg:^in  is  celebrated,  as  in  other  nations,  with 
mirth  and  jollity,  and  the  nioney  is  generally  Chiployed  in 
furnifhing  the  houfc  of  the  young  couple.  A  man  may  marry 
as  many  women  as  he  can  maintain,  but  under  the  rellriclion 
of  a  ccnforial  power,  to  prevent  too  great  a  plurality  of  wives. 
Rcfides  their  wi\  es,  the  wealthy  Turks  keep  a  kind  of  Seraglio 
of  women  ;  but  all  thefe  indulgcncies  are  fometimes  infuffi- 
cient  to  gratify  their  unnatural  defires. 

Funerals.]  The  burials  of  tbe  Tiirks  are  decent.  The 
corpfe  is  attended  by  the  relations,  chanting  pafTages  from  the 
Koran  j  and  alter  being  depofited  in  a  mofque  (for  fo  they 
call  their  temples)  they  are  buried  in  a  field,  by  the  iman  or 
prieft,  who  pronounces  a  funeral  fermon  at  the  time  of  the 
interment.  The  male  relations  exprefs  their  forrow  by  alms 
and  prayers  ;  the  women,  by  decking  the  tomb  on  certain 
days  with  flowers  and  green  leaves ;  and  in  mourning  for  a 
hulhand,  they  wear  a  particular  head-drefs,  and  leave  off  all 
finery  for  twelve  months. 

Religion.]  The  eftabliflied  religion  is  that  of  the  Maho- 
metan, fo  called  from  Mahomet,  the  author  of  it  •,  fome  ac- 
count of  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the  following  hiftory  of 
Arabia,  the  native  country  of  that  impoftor.  The  Turks 
profefs  that  of  the  fedt  of  Omar  ;  but  thefe  are  fplit  into  as 
many  fedaries  as  their  neighbours  the  Chriftians.  There  is 
no  ordination  among  their  clergy,  any  perfon  may  be  a  prieft 
that  pleafes  to  take  the  habit  and  perform  the  functions  of  his 
order,  and  may  lay  down  his  office  v/hen  he  pleafes.  Their 
chief  prieft  or  mufti  feems  to  have  great  power  in  the  ftate. 

Ecclesiastical  institutions  ?   The  Tufkifh  govern- 
OF  CHRISTIANS.  )     ment  having  formed 

thefe  into  part  of  its  finances,  they  are  tolerated  where  they 

are 
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are  moft  profitable;  but  the  hardfhips  impofed  upon  the  Greek 
!  church  are  fuch,  as  muft  always  difpofe  that  people  to  favour 
any  revolution  of  government.  Jerufalem,  Alexandria,  and 
Antioch,  are  patriarchates;  and  their  heads  are  indulged,  ac- 
cording as  they  pay  for  their  privilege,  with  a  civil  as  well 
as  an  ecclefiafLical  authority  over  their  votaries.  The  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  Neftorian  and  Armenian  patriarchs  ;  and 
every  great  city  that  can  pay  for  the  privilege  has  its  arch- 
bifliop  or  bifhop. 

Language.]  The  radical  languages  of  this  empire  are 
the  Sclavonian,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  mother  tongue 
of  the  antient  Turks  ;  the  Greek  modernized,  but  ftill  bear- 
ing a  relation  to  the  old  language  ;  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Syriac,  a  dialecfl  of  which  is  ftill  fpoken.  A  fpecimen  of  the 
modern  Greek  follows  in  their  Paternofter  : 

Pater  hemas^  opios  ifo  ees  tos  ouranous :  hagla  Jihito  to  onoma 
fou  :  na  erti  he  hafilia  fou  :  to  thelcma  foil  na  genetez  Itzon  en  te 
ge^  OS  is  ton  our  anon  :  to  ptfomi  kcmas  doze  hcmas  femorcn  :  ka  ft 
chorafc  'hemos  ta  crimata  bemon  itzone^  ka  hemas  fichorafomen 
ekinous  opou  :  mas  adikounk^s  men  \ernes  hema'is  is  to  pirafmo,  alia 
Jofon  he?nas  apo  to  kaxo.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  I  know  of  none  among 
the  Turks,  who  profefs  a  fovereign  contempt  for  our  learning. 
Greece,  which  was  the  native  country  of  genius,  arts,  and 
fciences,  produces  at  prefent,  befides  Turks,  nu-merous  bands 
of  Chriftian  bifhops,  priefts,  and  monks,  v/ho  in  general  are 
as  ignorant  as  the  Turks  themfelves,  and  are  divided  into 
various  abfurd  fe6ls  of  what  they  call  Chriftianity. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  Thefe  are  fo  various, 
NATURAL  and  ARTIFICIAL.  J  that  they  have  fur- 
nifhed  matter  for  many  voluminous  publications,  and  others 
are  appearing  every  day.  Thofe  countries  contained  all  that 
was  rich  and  magnificent  in  architefture,  and  fculpture,  and 
neither  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks,  nor  the  depredations  they 
have  fullered  from  the  Europeans,  feem  to  have  diminifhed 
their  number.  They  are  more  or  lefs  perfe£l,  according  to 
the  air,  foil,  or  climate,  in  which  they  ftand,  and  all  of 
them  bear  deplorable  marks  of  negledl.  Many  of  the  fineit 
temples  are  converted  into  Turkifh  mofques,  or  Greek  chur- 
ches, and  are  more  disfigured  than  thofe  which  remain  in 
ruins.  Amidft  fuch  a  plenitude  of  curiofities,  all  that  can 
be  done  here  is  to  feleft  fome  of  the  moil-  ftriking ;  and  I 
/hall  begin  with  Balbec  and  Palmyra,  which  form  the  pride 
of  all  antiquity. 

Balbec  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  plain,  betv/een  Tripoli  in 
Syria  and  Damafcus,  and  is  the  Htliopolis  of  C^elo  Syria.  Its 
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fcmains  of  antiquity  difplay,  according  to  the  beft  judges, 
the  boldeft  plan  ttiat  ever  was  attempted  in  architeclure.  The 
portico  of  the  temple  of  Heliopolis  is  inexpreffibly  fuperb, 
though  disfigured  by  two  Turkifh  towers.  The  hexagonal 
court  behind  it,  is  now  known  only  by  the  magnificence  of 
its  ruins.  Their  walls  were  adorned  with  Corinthian  pilafters 
and  ftatues,  and  it  opens  into  a  quadrangular  court  of  the 
fame  tafte  and  grandeur.  The  great  temple  to  which  this 
leads,  is  now  fo  ruined,  that  it  is  known  only  by  an  entabla- 
ture, fupported  by  nine  lofty  columns,  each  confifting  of 
three  pieces  joined  together,  by  iron  pins,  without  cement. 
Some  of  thofe  pins  are  a  foot  long,  and  a  foot  in  diameter, 
and  the  fordid  Turks  are  daily  at  work  to  deftroy  the  columns, 
for  the  fake  of  the  iron.  A  fmall  temple  ib  ftill  {landing, 
with  a  pedeftal  of  eight  columns  in  front,  and  fifteen  in  flank, 
and  every  where  richly  ornamented  with  figures  in  alto  relief, 
cxprcfling  the  heads  of  gods,  heroes,  and  emperors,  and  part 
of  the  antient  mythology.  To  the  weft  of  this  temple  is 
another,  of  a  circular  form,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic 
order,  but  disfigured  with  Turkifh  mofques  and  houfes.  The 
other  parts  of  this  antient  city  are  proportionably  beautiful 
and  ftupendous. 

Various  have  been  the  conjeflures  concerning  the  founders 
of  thole  immenfe  buildings.  The  inhabitants  of  Afia  afcribe 
them  to  Solomon,  but  fome  make  them  fo  modern,  as  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Perhaps  they  are  of  different  aeras, 
and  though  that  prince,  and  his  fucccfTors,  may  have  rebuilt 
fome  part  of  then,  yet  the  boldnefs  of  their  architecture, 
the  beauty  of  their  ornaments,  and  the  flupendous  execution 
of  the  whole,  feem  to  fix  their  foundation  to  a  period  before 
the  Chriftian  asra,  hut  without  mounting  to  the  times  of  the 
Jews,  or  the  Phenici  ns,  who  probably  knew  little  of  the 
Greek  ftile,  in  building  and  ornamenting.  Balbec  is  at  pre- 
fent  a  little  city,  encompafTed  with  a  wall.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  about  5000  in  number,  live  in  or  near  the  circular 
temple,  in  houfes  built  out  of  the  antient  ruins.  A  free- 
flone  quarry,  in  the  neighbourhood,  furnifhcd  the  ftones  for 
the  body  of  the  temple,  and  one  of  the  Itones,  not  quite 
detached  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  is  70  feet  long,  14 
broad,  and  14  feet  five  inches  deep,  and  reduced  to  our  mea- 
fure  is  11 35  tons.  A  coarfe  white  marble  quarry,  at  a  greater 
diflance,  furniflied  the  ornamental  parts. 

Palmyra,  or  as  it  was  called  by  the  antients,  Tadmor  in 
the  Defart,  is  fituated  in  the  wilds  of  Arabia  Petrnsa,  about 
33  ^^g*  lat.  and  200  miles  to  the  fouth-eafl  of  Aleppo.  It 
i^i '  approached  through  a  narrow  plain  lined  as  it  were  with 
A  '  the 
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the  remains  of  antiquity,  and  opening  all  at  once,  the  eye  is 
prefented  with  the  moft  ftriking  objedts  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  world.  The  temple  of  the  Sun  lies  in  ruins,  but  the 
accefs  to  it  is  through  a  vaft  number  of  beautiful  Corinthian 
columns  of  white  marble,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  which 
can  only  be  known  by  the  plates  of  it,  which  have  been 
drawn,  and  publifhed  by  Mr.  Wood,  who,  with  his  friends, 
paid  it  a  vifit  fome  years  ago,  purpofely  to  preferve  fome  re- 
membrance of  fuch  a  curiofity.  As  thofe  drawings  or  copies 
from  them  are  now  common,  we  muft  refer  the  reader  to 
them,  efpecially  as  he  can  form  no  very  adequate  ideas  of 
the  ruins,  from  the  printed  relation.  Superb  arches,  amazing 
columns,  a  colonade  extending  40CO  feet  in  length,  termi- 
nated by  a  noble  maufoleum,  temples,  fine  porticos,  peri- 
ftyles,  intercolumniations,  and  entablatures,  all  of  them  in 
the  higheft  ftile,  and  finiflied  with  the  m.cft  beautiful  materials, 
appear  cn  all  hands,  but  fo  difperfed  and  disjointed,  that  it 
is  impolTible  from  them  to  form  an  idea  of  the  whole  when 
perfeft.  Thofe  jflriking  ruins  are  contraftcd  by  the  miferable 
huts  of  the  wild  Arabs,  who  refide  in  or  near  them. 

Nothing  but  ocular  proof  could  convince  any  man,  that 
fo  fuperb  a  city,  formerly  10  miles  in  circumference,  could 
exift  in  the  midft  of  tradts  of  barren  uninhabitable  fands.  No- 
thing however  is  more  certain,  than  that  Palmyra  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom  ;  that  it  was  the  pride 
as  well  as  the  emporium  of  the  eaftern  world,  and  that  its 
merchants  dealt  with  the  Romans,  and  the  weftern  nations, 
for  the  merchandizes  and  luxuries  of  India  and  Arabia.  Its 
prefent  altered  fituation,  therefore,  can  be  accounted  for  only 
by  natural  caufes,  which  have  turned  the  moft  fertile  trails 
into  barren  defarts.  The  Afiatics  think  that  Palmyra,  as 
well  as  Balbec,  owes  its  original  to  Solomon,  and  in  this 
they  receive  fome  countenance  from  facred  hiftory.  In  pro- 
fane hiftory  it  is  not  mentioned  before  the  time  of  Marc  An- 
thonv,  and  its  moft  fuperb  buildings,  are  thought  to  be  of 
the  lower  empire,  about  the  time  of  Gallienus. 

Odenathus,  the  laft  king  of  Palmyra,  was  highly  carefled 
by  that  emperor,  and  even  declared  Auguftus.  His  widow 
Zenobia  reigned  in  great  glory  for  fome  time,  and  Longinus, 
the  celebrated  critic,  was  her  fecretary.  Not  being  able  to 
brook  the  Roman  tyranny,  fhe  declared  war  againft  the  em- 
peror AureliLin,  who  took  her  prifoner,  led  her  in  triumph  to 
Rome,  and  butchered  her  principal  nobility,  and  among 
others,  the  excellent  Longinus.  He  afterwards  deftroyed  her 
city,  and  maflkcred  its  inhabitants,  but  expended  large  funis 
out  of  Zenobia's  treafures  in  repairing  the  temple  of  the  Sun, 
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the  majcftic  ruins  of  v/hich  have  been  mentioned.  This,  it 
nuift  be  acknowledged,  is  but  a  very  lame  account  of  that 
celebrated  city ;  nor  do  any  of  the  Palmyrene  infcriptions 
reach  above  the  Chriftian  aera,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  city  itfelf  is  of  much  higher  antiquity.  The  emperor 
Juftinian  ii.ade  fome  efforts  to  reftoie  it  to  its  antient  fplendor, 
but  without  efFect,  for  it  dv/indled  by  degrees  to  its  prefent 
v/retched  ftate.  It  has  been  obferved  very  juftly,  that  its 
architecture,  and  the  proportions  of  its  columns,  are  by  no 
means  equal  in  purity  to  thofe  of  Balbec. 

Nothing  c:m  be  more  futile,  than  the  boafted  antiquities 
fhewn  by  the  Greek  and  Armenian  priefts  in  and  near  Jerufa- 
lem,  vv'hich  is  well  known  to  have  been  fo  often  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  rebuilt  anew,  that  no  fcene  of  our  Saviour's  life 
and  fufferings,  can  be  afcertaincd,  and  yet  thofe  ecclefiaflics 
fubfifl:  by  their  forgeries,  and  pretending  to  guide  travellers  to 
every  f{)ot  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Teftanient..  They 
are,  it  is  true,  under  feverc  contributions  to  the  Turks,  but 
the  trade  ftill  goes  on  though  n^.uch  diminiflied  in  its  profits. 
The  church  of  the  Floly  Sepulchre,  as  it  is  called,  faid  to  be 
built  by  Helena,  mother  to  Conflantine  the  Great,  is  ftill 
{landing,  and  of  tolerable  good  archirecSture,  but  its  different 
divifions,  and  ,the  difpofitio>is  made  round  it,  are  chiefly  cal- 
culated to  fuppoi  t  the  forgeries  of  its  keepers.  Other  chur- 
ches, built  by  the  fame  lady,  are  found  in  Paleftine  ;  but  the 
country  is  fo  altered  in  its  appearance  and  qualities,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  ir.oft  dcfpicable  of  any  in  Afia,  and  it  is  in  vain 
for  a  modern  traveller  to  attempt  to  trace  in  it  any  veftiges 
of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomon. 

Mecca  and  Medina  are  curiofities  only  through  the  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  Mahometans.  Their  buildings  are  mean,  when 
compared  to  European  houfes  or  churches  ;  and  even  the  tem- 
ple of  Mecca,  in  point  of  architecture,  makes  but  a  forry 
appearance,  though  erected  on  the  fpot  where  the  great  pro- 
phet is  faid  to  have  been  born.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the 
•  .  ofque  at  Me>.'ina,  where  that  impoftor  was  buried  ;  fo  that 
the  vail  fums  fpent  yearly  by  Mahometan  pilo^rims,  in  vifiting 
thofe  places,  aie  undoubtedly  converted  to  temporal  ufes.  1 
fnall  not  amufe  the  reader  with  any  accounts  of  the  fpot  which 
h  faid  to  have  formed  Paradife,  and  to  ha/e  been  fuuated  be- 
tween the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  where  there  are  fomiC 
traetr.  which  undoubtedly  deferve  that  name.  The  different  ruins, 
fume  of  them  inexpreffibly  magnificent,  that  are  to  be  found  in 
»  '  '  ^r-j-enfe  regions,  cannot  be  appropriated  with  any  cer- 
leir  original  founders;  fo  great  is  the  ignorance  in 
;  ave  been  buried  for  thefe  thoufand  )  ears  paft.  It 
to  pronounce  whether  the  ilile  of  their  buildings 
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are  Greek,  Roman,  or  Saracen,  but  all  other  informatioa 
muft  come  from  their  infcriptions. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Smyrna  (now  called  Ifmir)  contains 
many  valuable  antiquities,  but  it  cannot  be  imagined  that  a 
learned  man  could  devote  his  whole  life  to  explain  them.  The 
fame  mav  be  faid  of  Aleppo,  and  a  number  of  other  places 
celebrated  in  antiquity,  and  now  knov/n  only  by  geographical 
obfervations.  The  feat  of  old  Troy  cannot  be  diftinguiflied 
by  the  fmalleft  veltige,  and  is  known  only  by  its  lying  oppo- 
fite  to  the  ifle  of  Tenedos,  and  the  name  of  a  brook,  which 
the  poets  magnified  into  a  wonderful  river.  A  temple  of 
marble  built  m  honour  of  Auguftus  Caefar,  at  Milallo  in 
Caria,  and  a  few  ftruffures  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, are  among  the  antiquities  that  are  ftill  entire. 
Three  theatres  of  white  marble,  and  a  noble  circus  near 
Laodicea,  have  fufFered  very  little  from  time  or  barbarifm, 
and  fom^e  travellers  think  that  they  difcern  the  ruins  of  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  near  Ephefus. 

Provin'ces,  chief  cities,  1  Thefe  are  very  numerous, 
MOSQUES,  AND  OTHER  >  and  at  the  fame  time  very 
e'Xjildings.  j  infignificant,   becaufe  they 

have  little  or  no  trade,  and  are  greatly  decayed  from  their 
antient  grandeur.  Scanderoon  ftands  upon  the  fite  of  Old 
Alexandria,  but  it  is  now  almoft  depopulated.  Superb  re- 
mains of  antiquity  are  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  Aleppo, 
however,  prefcrves  a  refpe(51:able  rank  among  the  cities  of  the 
Afiatic  Turkey.  It  is  ftill  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  is  fuperior 
in  its  buildings  and  conveniencies  to  moft  of  the  Turkifh 
cities.  Its  houfes,  as  ufual  in  the  Eaft,  confift  of  a  large 
court,  with  a  dead  wall  to  the  Itreet,  an  arcade  or  piazza 
running  round  it,  paved  v/ith  marble,  and  an  elegant  foun- 
tain of  the  fame  in  the  middle.  Aleppo,  and  its  fuburbs,  are 
feven  m.iles  in  compafs,  and  contain  235,000  inhabitants,  of 
v/hom  30,000  are  Chriftians,  and  5000  are  Jews.  It  is  fur- 
niihed  with  moft  of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  excepting  good 
water,  v/ithin  the  v/alls,  and  even  that  is  fupplied  bv  an  aque- 
duct, fiid  to  have  been  erected  by  the  emprefs  Helena.  Their 
gardens  are  pleafant,  being  laid  out  in  vineyards,  olive,  fig, 
and  piftachio  trees,  but  the  country  round  is  rough  and  bar- 
ren. Foreign  merchants  are  numerous  here,  and  tranfa6l 
their  bufinefs  in  caravanferas,  or  large  fquare  buildings,  con- 
taining their  ware-houfes,  lodging-rooms,  and  compting- 
houfes.  This  city  abounds  in  ;ieat,  and  fome  of  them  mag-- 
nificent  m.ofques,  public  bagnios,  which  are  very  refreihing, 
and  bazars,  or  market-places,  which  are  formed  into  long, 
narrow,  covered  llreets,  v/ith  little  flaops,  as  in  other  parts  of 
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the  Eaft.  Their  coffee  is  excellent,  and  confidered  by  the 
Turks  as  a  high  luxury,  and  their  fweetmeats  and  fruits  are 
delicious.  European  merchants  live  here  in  greater  fplendor 
and  fafety  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  Turkifh  empire, 
which  is  owing  to  particular  tapitulations  with  the  Porte. 
The  Engliih,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  confuls,  who  are 
much  refpe6led,  and  appear  abroad,  the  Englifh  efpecially, 
with  marks  of  diftindion. 

The  heat  of  the  country  makes  it  convenient  for  the  inha- 
bitants to  lleep  in  the  open  air,  here  and  over  all  Arabia,  zsid 
many  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  ;  for  which  reafon  their  houfcs 
are  fiat  on  the  top.  This  prac^:ice  accounts  for  the  early 
acquaintance  thofe  nations  had  with  aftronomy,  and  the  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  explains  fome  parts  of  the 
holy  fcripture.  As  the  Turks  a;e  very  uniform  in  their  way 
of  living,  this  account  of  Aleppo  may  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  other  Turkifh  cities. 

Bagdat,  built  upon  the  Tygris,  is  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
Chaldea,  and  was  once  the  metropolis  of  the  califate,  under 
the  Saracens,  the  moft  powerful  monarchy  in  the  earth. 

Bagdat  retains  but  few  marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It 
35  rudtl',  fortified,  but  the  conveniency  of  its  fituation  renders 
it  one  of  the  feats  of"  the  Turkifli  government,  and  has  full  a 
confiderable  trade,  being  annually  vifited  by  the  Smyrna, 
Aleppo,  and  weftsrn  caravans. 

Antient  Affyria  is  now  called  the  Turki/h  Curdiftan,  tho' 
part  of  it  is  fubjert  to  th'^  Perfians.  The  capital  is  Curdiftan  ; 
the  ancient  Niniveh  being  now  a  heap  of  ruins.  Curdiltan  is 
faid  to  be  for  the  moft  part  cut  out  of  a  mountain,  and  is  the 
rcfidence  of  a  viceroy,  or  beglerbeg.  Orfa,  formerly  EdefTa, 
is  the  capital  of  the  fine  province  of  Mefopotamia.  It  is  now 
a  mean  place,  and  chiefly  fupported  by  a  manufacture  of 
Turkey  leather. 

Georgia,  or  Gurgiftan,  though  (uhje^  to  the  Turks,  is 
fchiefiy  peopled  by  Chriftians,  a  brave,  warlike  race  of  men, 
and  now  at  war  with  the  Mahometans.  Their  capital,  Teflis, 
is  a  handfome  city,  and  makes  a  fine  appearance,  its  inhabi- 
tants being  about  30,000.  The  Georgians  in  general  are  by 
fome  travellers  faid  to  be  the  handfomeft  people  in  the  world  ; 
and  fome  think  that  they  early  received  the  praftice  of  inocu- 
lation for  the  fmall-pox.  They  make  no  fcruple  of  felling 
and  drinking  wines  in  their  capital,  and  other  towns  ;  and 
their  valour  has  procured  them  many  diftinguifhing  liberties 
and  privileges. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Damafcus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  flill 
retain  part  of  their  former  trade.    Damafcus  is  called  Sham, 

and 
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and  the  approach  to  it  by  the  river  is  inexprellibly  beautiful. 
It  contains  a  fine  mofque,  which  was  formerly  a  Chriflian 
church.  It  ftill  is  famous  for  its  fteel  works,  fuch  as  fword 
blades,  knives,  and  the  like ;  the  excellent  temper  of  which 
is  faid  to  be  owing  to  a  quality  in  the  water.  The  inhabi- 
tants ftill  manufa£lure  thofe  beautiful  filks,  called  Damafks 
from  their  city,  and  carry  on  a  confiderable  traffic  in  raw  and 
worked  filk ;  rofe-water,  extra^Sl:ed  from  the  famous  damaik 
rofes,  fruits  and  wine.  The  neighbourhood  of  this  city  is 
ftill  beautiful,  efpecially  to  the  Turks,  who  delight  in  ver- 
dure and  gardens.  Sidon,  which  likewife  lies  within  the  an- 
tient  Phenicia,  has  ftill  fome  trade,  and  a  tolerable  harbour. 
Tyre,  now  called  Sur,  about  20  miles  diftant  from  Sidon,  fo 
famous  formerly  for  its  rich  dye,  is  now  only  inhabited  by  a 
few  miferable  fiftiermen,  who  live  in  tlie  ruins  of  its  ancient 
grandeur. 

Natolia,  or  Afia  Minor,  comprehending  the  antient  pro- 
vinces of  Lydia,  Pamphylia,  Pifidia,  Lycoania,  Cilicia,  Cap- 
padocia,  and  Pontus,  or  Amafia  ;  all  of  them  territories  cele- 
brated in  the  Greek  and  Roman  hiftory,  are  now,  through 
the  Turkifh  indolence  and  tyranny,  either  forfaken,  or  a 
theatre  of  ruins.  The  fites  of  antient  cities  are  ftill  dif- 
cernible,  and  fo  luxurious  is  nature  in  thofe  countries,  that' 
in  many  places  (he  triumphs  over  her  forlorn  condition.  The 
felfifh  Turks  cultivate  no  more  land  than  maintain  themfelves, 
and  their  gardens  and  fummer-houfes  fill  up  the  circuit  of 
their  moft  flourifhing  cities.  The  moft  judicious  travellers, 
upon  an  attentive  furvey  of  thofe  countries,  fully  vindicate  all 
that  has  been  faid  by  facred  and  profane  writers  of  their 
beauty,  ftrength,  fertility,  and  population.  Even  Paleftine 
and  Judaea,  the  moft  defpicable  at  prefent  of  all  thofe  coun- 
tries, lies  buried  within  the  luxuries  of  its  own  foil.  The 
Turks  feem  particularly  fond  of  reprefenting  it  in  the  moft 
dreadful  colours,  and  have  formed  a  thoufand  falfehoods  con- 
cerning it,  which  being  artfully  propagated  by  fome  among 
ourfelves,  have  impofed  upon  weak  Chriftians  *.  Whether 

thofe 


*  The  late  reverend  Dr.  Shaw,  profefTor  of  Greek  at  Oxford,  who  Teems  to  have, 
examined  that  country  with  an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy,  and  was  qualified  by 
the  foundeft  philofophy,  to  make  the  moll:  juft  obfcrvations,  fays,  that  was  the 
Holy  Land  as  well  cultivated  as  in  former  times,  it  would  be  more  fertile  than  the 
very  beft  parts  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  becaufe  the  foil  is  generally  much  richer, 
and,  every  thing  confidered,  yields  larger  crops.  Therefore  the  bairennefs,  fays 
he,  of  which  fome  authors  complain,  does  not  proceed  from  the  natural  unfruit- 
fulnefs  of  the  country,  but  from  the  want  of  inhabitants,  the  indolence  which 
prevails  among  the  few  who  poffefs  it,  and  the  perpetual  difcoids  and  depredations 
«f  the  petty  princes  who  fliare  this  line  country. 

7  Indeed 
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thdfe  countries  could  ever  be  reftored  to  their  ancient  gran- 
deur, trade,  and  population,  may  be  a  queftion  with  fome ; 
but  I  apprehend  that  it  would  now  be  impoffible  (let  the 
Turkifn  government  be  ever  fo  beneficent)  to  divert  com- 
merce  (without  which,  all  attempts  of  that  kind  muft  be 
feeble)  from  its  European  channels.  There  can,  however, 
be  no  queftion,  that  a  government  lefs  brutal  and  bigotted 
than  that  of  the  Turks,  might  make  the  natives  a  powerful  as 
well  as  a  happy  people  within  themfelves.  The  misfortune  is, 
that  the  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  other  feds  of  Chriftians 
there,  partake  but  too  much  of  the  Turkilh  ftupidity.  Tho' 
they  are  not  fulfered  to  wear  white  turb  ms,  or  to  ride  on 
borleback,  and  are  fubje6led  to  a  thoufand  indignities  and 
mifcTies,  and  are  even,  in  m.any  places,  far  more  numerous 
than  their  oppreflbrs,  yet  fo  abjecl  is  their  fpirit,  that  they 
make  no  cftbits  for  their  own  deliverance,  and  they  are  con- 
tented under  all  their  mortifications.  If  they  are  lefs  indolent 
than  their  opprefTors,  it  is  becaufe  they  muft  otherwife  ftarve  ; 
a;id  ihey  dare  not  enjoy  even  the  property  they  acquire,  left  it 
fbould  be  difcovLred  to  their  tyrants,  who  would  confider  it  as 
tiieir  own. 

GoMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES.]  Thefe  objefts  are 
iittlc  attended  to  in  the  Turkifti  dominions.  The  nature  of 
their  government  deftroys  that  happy  fecurity  which  is  the 
mother  of  arts,  induftry,  and  commerce;  and  fuch  is  the 
debafement  of  the  human  mind  when  borne  down  by  tyranny 
znd  oppreftion,  that  all  the  great  advantages  of  commerce 
which  nature  has  as  it  were  thrown  under  the  feet  of  the  inha- 
bitants by  their  fttuation,  are  here  totally  neglec'ied.  The 
advantages  of  Tyre,  Sidcn,  Alexandria,  and  all  thofe  coun- 
tries which  carried  on  the  commerce  of  the  ancient  world,  are 
overlooked.  They  comm.and  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  opens  a  communication  to  the  fouthern  ocean,  and  pre- 
fents  them  with  all  the  riches  of  the  Indies.  Whoever  looks 
cn  a  map  of  I'urkey,  muft  adm  ire  the  fituation  of  their  .  api- 
tal,  upon  a  narrow  ftrrit  that  feparates  Europe  from  Afia, 
and  communicates  on  the  fouth  with  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
thereby  opening  a  paffage  to  all  the  European  nations  as  well 
as  the  coaft  of  Africa.  The  fame  ftrait,  com.municating  north- 
v/ards  with  the  Black  Sle,  opens  a  paflage,  by  means  of  the 

Danube 


Indeed  the  inhabitants  can  have  but  little  inclination  to  cultivate  the  earth. 
«  In  Paleftine,  fays  Mr.  Wood,  we  have  often  feen  the  hufbandman  fowing, 
*•  I  c  A  ippanied  by  an  zrmsd  friend,  to  prevent  his  being  r-  bbed  of  the  feed.'* 
And,  aiicr  all,  whoever  fows  is  uncertain  whether  he  ihall  ever  reap  the 
harveft. 
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Danube  and  other  great  rivers,  into  the  interior  parts  of  Ger- 
many, Poland,  and  Rufiia. 

In  this  extenfive  empire,  where  all  the  commodities  nscef- 
fary  for  the  largeft  plan  of  induftry  and  commerce  are  produced^ 
the  Turks  content  themfelves  with  manufacturing  cottons, 
carpets,  leather,  and  foap.  The  moft  valuable  of  their  com- 
modities, fuch  as  filk,  a  variety  of  drugs,  and  dying  fluffs, 
they  generally  export  without  giving  them  much  addi- 
tional value  from  their  own  labour.  The  internal  commerce 
of  the  empire  is  extremely  fmali,  and  managed  entirely  by 
Jews  and  Armenians.  In  their  traffic  with  Europe  the  Turks 
are  altogether  paflive.  The  Englifli,  French,  Dutch,  and 
other  Europeans,  refort  hither  with  their  commodities,  and 
bring  back  thofe  of  Turkey  in  the  fame  bottoms.  They  fei- 
dom  attempt  any  diftant  voyages,  and  are  poiTefTed  only  of  a 
few  coafling  velfels  in  the  Aliatic  Turkey  their  chief  royal 
navy  lying  on  the  fide  of  Europe.  The  inattention  of  the 
Turks  to  obje(Si:s  of  commerce  is  perhaps  the  beft  fccurity  to 
their  government.  The  balance  of  power  efiabiillied  among 
the  princes  of  Europe,  and  their  jealoufies  of  one  another, 
fecures  to  the  infidels  the  poffeffion  of  countries,  which  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ruilians,  or  any  a£f  ive  rtate,  might  endanger  the 
commerce  of  their  neighbours,  efpecially  their  trade  with 
India, 

Constitution  and  government.]  The  Turkifh  go- 
vernment is  commonly  exhibited  as  a  pidure  of  all  that  is 
fhocking  and  unnatural  in  arbitrary  power.  But  from  the 
late  accounts  of  Sir  James  Potter,  who  refided  at  the  Porte, 
in  quality  of  ambaffador  from  his  Britannic  majefty,  it  appears 
that  the  rigours  of  that  defpotic  government  are  confiderably 
moderated  by  the  power  of  religion.  For  though  in  this  em- 
pire there  is  no  hereditary  fuccefuon  to  property,  the  rights  of 
individuals  may  be  rendered  fixed  and  fecure,  by  being  annexed 
to  the  church,  which  is  done  at  an  inconfiderabie  expence. 
Even  Jews  and  Chriftians  may  in  this  manner  fecure  the 
enjoyment  of  their  lands  to  the  iateft  poflerity  ;  and  fo  facred 
and  inviolable  has  this  law  been  held,  that  there  is  no  inftance 
of  an  attempt  on  the  fide  of  the  prince  to  trefpafs  or  rcverfe  it. 
Neither  does  the  obf^^rvance  of  this  inftitution  altogether  de- 
pend on  the  fuperflition  of  the  fsiltan  ;  he  knows  that  any 
attempt  to  violate  it,  would  fhake  the  foundations  of  his 
throne,  which  is  folelv  fupported  by  the  laws  of  religion. 
Were  he  to  trefpafs  thefe  laws,  he  becomes  an  infidel,  and 
ceafes  to  be  the  lawful  fovereign.  The  fame  obfervation  ex- 
tends to  all  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  Koran,  which  was 
defigned  by  Mahomet,  both  as  a  political  code^^  and  as  a  rcli^ 
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gious  fyflem.  The  laws  there  enacted,  having  all  the  forcd 
of  religious  prejudices  to  fupport  them,  are  inviolable ;  and 
by  them  the  civil  rights  of  the  Mahometans  are  regulated. 
Even  the  comments  on  this  book,  w^hich  explain  the  lav/ 
where  it  is  obfcure,  or  extend  and  compleat  what  Mahomet 
had  left  imperfe6i:,  are  conceived  to  be  of  equal  validity  with 
the  firft  inftitution  of  the  prophet ;  and  no  member  of  the 
fociety,  however  powerful,  can  tranfgrefs  them  without  cen- 
fure,  or  violate  them  without  punifhment. 

The  Afiatic  Turks,  or  rather  fubjecSls  of  the  Turkifh  em- 
pire, who  hold  their  pofleffions  by  a  kind  of  military  tenure^ 
on  condition  of  their  ferving  in  the  field  with  a  particular  num- 
ber of  merv,  think  themfclves,  while  they  perform  that  agree- 
ment, almoft  independent  of  his  majefty,  who  feldom  calls  for 
the  head  of  the  eftate  of  a  fubje^i:,  who  is  not  an  immediate 
fervant  of  the  court.  The  moft  unhappy  fubjects  of  the 
Turkifh  government,  are  thofe  who  approach  the  higheft 
dignities  of  ftatc,  and  whofe  fortunes  are  conftantly  expofed 
to  fudden  alterations,  and  depend  on  the  breath  of  their 
maftcr.  There  is  a  gradation  of  great  officers  in  Turkey,  of 
whom  the  vizir,  or  prime  miniilcr;  the  chiaya,  fecond  in 
power  to  the  vizir ;  the  reis  effendi,  or  fecretary  of  ftate,  are 
the  moft  confiderablc.  Thefe,  as  well  as  the  mufti,  or  high 
prieft,  the  bafliaws,  or  2:overno;s  of  provinces,  the  civil 
judges,  and  many  others,  are  commonly  raifed  by  their  appli- 
cation and  afliduity,  from  the  meaneft  fiations  in  life,  and  arc 
often  the  children  of  Tartar,  or  Chrjflian  flaves  taken  in  war* 
Tutored  in  the  fchool  of  adverfity,  and  arriving  at  pre-emi- 
nence through  a  thoufand  difficulties  and  dangers,  thefe  men 
are  generally  as  diftineuifhed  for  abilities,  as  deficient  in  vir-^ 
tue.  They  pofiefs  all  the  diliimulation,  intrigue,  and  cor- 
ruption, which  often  accompanies  ambition  in  a  humble  rank, 
and  they  have  a  farther  realon  for  plundering  the  people,  be- 
caufe  they  are  uncertain  how  long  they  may  pofiefs  the  dignities 
to  which  they  are  arrived.  The  adminiftration  of  jufticCj 
therefore,  is  extremely  corrupt  over  the  whole  empire ;  but 
this  proceeds  from  the  manners  of  the  judges,  and  not  from 
the  laws  of  the  kingdoii!,  which  are  founded  on  very  equitable 
principles. 

Revenues.]  The  riches  drawn  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces of  this  empire  muft  be  immenfe.  The  revenues  arife 
from  the  cuftoms,  and  a  variety  of  taxes  which  fall  chiefly  on 
the  Chriftians,  and  other  fubjecbs,  not  of  the  Mahometan 
religion.  Another  branch  of  the  revenue  arifes  from  the  an- 
nual tribute  paid  by  the  Tartars,  and  other  nations  bordering 
upon  I'urkey,  but  governed  by  their  own  princes  and  laws. 
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All  thefe,  however,  are  trifling,  when  compared  with  the  vaCl 
fums  extorted  from  the  governors  of  provinces,  and  officers  of 
frate,  under  the  name  of  prefents.  Thefe  harpies,  to  indem- 
nify themfeives,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  exercife  every 
fpecies  of  oppreflion  that  their  avarice  can  fuggeft,  till  becom-- 
ing  wealthy  from  the  vitals  of  the  countries  they  are  fent  to 
govern,  their  riches  frequently  give  rife  to  a  pretended  fuf- 
picion  of  difloyalty  or  mifcondud:,  and  the  whole  fortune  of 
the  offender  devolves  to  the  crown.  The  devoted  victim  is 
feidom  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  offence,  or  the 
names  of  his  accufers  ;  but,  without  giving  him  the  lesiih^ 
opportunity  of  making  a  defence,  an  officer  is  difpatched,  with 
an  imperial  decree,  to  take  off  his  head.  The  unhappy  bafla 
receives  it  with  the  higheft  refpedt,  putting  it  on  his  head, 
and  after  he  has  read  it,  fays,  the  will  of  God  and  the  emperof 
be  done^  or  fome  fuch  expreffion,  teftifying  his  entire  refigna- 
tion  to  the  will  of  his  prince.  Then  he  taices  the  filken  cord, 
which  the  officer  has  ready  in  his  bofom,  and  having  tied  it 
about  his  own  neck,  r.nd  faid  a  jfhort  prayer,  the  officer's  fer- 
vants  throw  him  on  the  floor,  and,  drawing  the  cord  ffrait, 
foon  difpatch  him;  after  which  his  head  is  cut  off,  and  car- 
ried to  court. 

Forces.]  The  militia  of  the  Turkifh  empire  is  of  two 
forts;  the  firft  have  certain  lands  appointed  for  their  main- 
tenance, and  the  other  is  paid  out  of  the  treafury.  Thofe 
that  have  certain  lands,  amount  to  about  268,000  troopers,, 
effedive  men.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  certain  auxiliary 
forces  raifed  by  the  tributary  countries  of  this  empire ;  as  the 
Tartars,  Walachians,  Moldavians,  and  Georgians,  who  are 
commanded  by  their  refpedtive  princes.  The  Kan  of  the 
Crim  Tartars  is  obliged  to  furnifh  100,000  men,  and  to  ferve 
in  perfon,  when  the  grand  fignior  takes  the  field.  In  every 
war,  befides  the  above  forces,  there  are  great  numbers  of 
volunteers,  who  live  at  their  own  charge,  in  expectation  of 
fucceeding  the  officers.  Thefe  adventurers  do  not  only  promifc 
themfeives  an  eftate  if  they  furvive,  but  are  taught,  that  if 
they  die  in  a  war  againff  the  Chrift  ans,  they  fhall  go  imrae^ 
diately  to  paradife.  The  forces,  which  receive  their  pay, 
from  the  treafury,  are  called  the  Spahis,  or  horfe-guards,  and 
are  in  number  about  12,000;  and  the  janizaries,  or  foot- 
guards,  who  are  efteemed  the  bell  foldiers  in  the  Turkifh 
armies,  and  on  them  they  principally  depend  in  an  engage 
ment.  Thefe  amount  to  about  25,000  men,  who  are  quar- 
tered in  and  near  Conftantinople.  They  frequently  grow 
mutinous,  and  have  proceeded  fo  far  fometimes  as  to  depofc 
the  fultan.    They  are  educated  in  the  feraglio,  and  trained 

up- 
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up  to  the  exercife  of  arms  from  their  infancy  ;  and  there  are 
not  lefs  than  100,000  foot  foldiers,  fcattered  over  every  pro- 
vince of  the  empire,  who  procure  themfclves  to  be  regiftered 
in  this  body,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  janizaries,  which  are 
very  great,  being  fubje^l  to  no  jurifdiclion,  but  that  of  their 
aga,  or  chief  commander. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  emperor's  titles  are  fwelled 
with  all  the  pomp  of  eaftern  magnificence.  He  is  ftiled  by 
his  fubjecls,  the  Shadow  of  God^  a  Gcd  on  Earthy  Brother 
to  the  Sun  and  Alooriy  difpopr  of  all  earthly  Crowns^  <bfr.  The 
grand  fignior's  arms  are,  vert,  a  crefcent  argent,  crefted  with 
a  turbant,  charged  with  three  black  plumes  of  heron's  quilii;, 
with  this  motto.  Donee  totum  wipleat  orbem. 

Court  and  seraglio.]  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  edu- 
cation of  the  youths,  who  are  defigned  for  theltate,  the  armv, 
or  the  navy  ;  but  they  are  feldom  preferred  till  they  are  about 
40  years  of  age,  and  they  rife  by  their  merit.  They  are  gene- 
rally the  children  of  Chriftian  parents,  either  taken  in  war, 
purchafed,  or  prefents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  dif- 
tant  provinces,  the  moft  beautiful,  well  made,  and  fprighrly 
children,  that  can  be  met  with,  and  are  always  reviewed  and 
approved  of  by  the  fignior,  before  they  are  fcnt  to  the  co'leges, 
or  feminaries,  where  they  are  educated  for  employments,  ac- 
cording to  their  genius  or  abilities. 

The  ladies  of  the  feraglio,  are  a  colle6lion  of  beautiful 
young  women,  chiefly  fent  as  prefents  from  the  provinces, 
and  the  Greek  iflands,  moft  of  them  the  children  of  Chri- 
ftian parents.  On  their  admiffion  they  are  committed  to  the 
care  of  old  ladies,  taught  mufic,  dancing,  and  other  accom- 
pliftiments,  and  furnifhed  with  the  richeft  clothes  and  orna- 
ments. Thefe  ladies  are  fcarce  ever  fuffered  to  go  abroad, 
except  when  the  grand  fignior  removes  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther, when  a  troop  of  black  eunuchs  conveys  them  to  the 
boats,  whici\  are  inclofed  with  lattices  j  and,  when  they  go 
by  land,  they  are  put  into  clofe  chariots,  and  fignals  are  made 
at  certain  diftances,  to  give  notice  that  none  approach  the 
roads,  through  v^hich  they  march.  Among  the  emperor's 
attendants  are  a  number  of  mutes,  who  adl  and  converfe  by 
figns  with  great  quicknefs,  and  fome  dwarfs  who  are  exhibited 
for  the  diverfion  of  his  majefty. 

Origin  and  progress  of  the  Turks.]  It  has  been  the 
fate  of  the  more  fouthern  and  fertile  parts  of  Afia,  at  different 
periods,  to  be  conquered  by  that  warlike  and  hardy  race  of 
men,  who  inhabit  the  vaft  country,  known  to  the  antients 
by  the  name  of  Scythia,  and  among  the  moderns  by  that  of 
Tartary.  One  tribe  of  thefe  people,  called  Turks  or  Turco- 
mans, 
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mans,  which  name  fignifies  Wanderers,  extended   its  con- 
quefts  under  various  leaders,  and  during  feveral  centuries, 
from  the  fliore  of  the  Cafpian,  to  the  ftraits  of  the  Darda- 
nelles.   Being  long  refident,  in  the  capacity  of  body  guards, 
about  the  courts  of  the  Saracens,  they  embraced  the  dodlrlne 
of  Mahomet,  and  a6led  for  a  long  time,  as  mercenaries  in  the 
armies  of  contending  princes.    Their  chief  refidence  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Caucafus,  from  whence  they 
removed  to  Armenia  Major,  and  after  being  employed  as 
mercenaries  by  the  fultans  of  Perfia,  they  feized  that  kingdom, 
and  fpread  their  ravages  over  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Bound  by  their  religion  to  make  converts  to  Mahometanifm, 
they  never  were  without  a  pretence  for  invading  and  ravaging 
the  dominions  of  the  Greek  emperors,  and  were  fometimes 
commanded  by  very  able  generals.    Upon  the  declenfion  of 
the  califate  or  empire  of  the  Saracens,  they  made  themfelves 
mafters  of  Paleftine;  and  the  vifiting  the  Holy  City  of  Jeru- 
falem,  being  then  part  of  the  Chriftian  exercifes,  in  which 
they  had  been  tolerated  by  the  Saracens,  the  Turks  laid  the 
European  pilgrims  under  fuch  heavy  contributions,  and  exer- 
cifed  fuch  horrible  cruelties  upon  the  Chriftian  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  as  gave  rife  to  the  famous  Crufades,  which  we 
have  mentioned  more  fully  in  the  Introduction. 

It  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  Greek  emperors  were 
generally  more  jealous  of  the  progtefs  of  tlie  Chriftians  than 
the  Turks  ;  and  though  after  oceans  of  blood  were  fpilt,  a 
Chriftian  kingdom  was  creeled  at  Jerufalem  under  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon,  neither  he  nor  his  fucceflbrs  were  pofiefTed  of  any 
real  power  for  maintaining  it.  The  Turks,  about  the  year 
1347,  had  extended  their  dominions  on  every  fide,  and  pof- 
fefled  themfelves  under  Othman,  of  fom.e  of  the  nnefl  pro- 
vinces in  Afia,  of  Nice,  and  Prufa  in  Bithynia,  which  Oth- 
man made  his  capital,  and,  as  it  were,  firft  embodied  them 
into  a  nation  ;  hence  they  took  the  name  of  Othmans  from, 
that  leader,  the  appellation  of  Turks,  as  it  fignifies  in  the 
original,  wanderers,  or  banifhed  men,  being  confidered  by 
them  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Othman  was  fucceeded  by  a 
race  of  the  moft  warlike  piinces  that  are  mentioned  in  hiftory. 
About  the  year  1357,  they  palled  the  Hellefpont,  and  got  a 
footing  in  Europe,  and  Ainurath  fettled  the  feat  of  his  empire 
at  Adrianople.  Such  were  their  conqueds,  that  Bajazet  I,  after 
defeating  the  Greek  emperor  Sigifmund,  laid  fiege  to  Con- 
flantinople,  in  hopes  of  fubjecting  all  the  Greek  empire. 
His  greatnefs  and  infclence  provoked  Tarmerlane,  who  was 
juft  then  returned  from  his  eaftern  conquefts,  to  declare  war 
againft  him.  A  decifive  battle  was  fought  between  thofe 
^VoL,  ft.  O  rival 
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rival  conqueror?,  in  the  plain  where  Pompey  defeated  Mithri- 
dates,  in  which  Bajazet's  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  he 
himfelf  taken  prifoner.  The  fuccelTors  of  Tamerlane,  by 
declaring  war  againft  one  another,  left  the  Turks  more  p ov/- 
erful  than  ever ;  and  though  their  career  was  checked  by  tht; 
valour  of  the  Venetians  and  Hungarians,  they  gradually 
reduced  the  dominions  or  the  Greek  emperors  ;  and,  after  a 
long  fiege,  Mahomet  II.  took  Conftantinople  in  1453.  Thus, 
after  an  exiftence  of  ten  centuries,  from  its  firft  commence- 
ment under  Conftantine  the  Great,  ended  the  Greek  empire  ; 
an  event  which  had  been  long  forefeen,  and  was  owing  to 
many  caufesj  the  chief  was  the  total  degcnjracy  of  the  Greek 
emperors  themfelves,  their  courts  and  families ;  the  diflike 
their  fubjecls  had  to  the  popes,  and  the  weilern  church,  one 
of  their  patriarchs  declaring  publickly  to  a  Romifh  legate, 

that  he  would  rather  fee  a  turb:m,  than  the  pope's  tiara, 
"  upon  the  great  altar  of  Conftantinople."  But  as  the 
Turks,  when  they  extended  their  conquefts,  did  not  exter- 
minate, but  reduced  the  nations  to  fubje6tion,  the  remains 
of  the  antient  Greeks  ftill  exift,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
particularly  in  Conftantinople,  and  the  neighbouring  iflands, 
where,  though  under  grievous  oppreflions,  they  profefs  Chri- 
ftianity  under  their  own  patriarchs.  It  is  faid  that  the  mo- 
dern Greeks,  though  pining  under  the  tyrannical  yoke  of  the 
Turkifh  government,  ftill  .preferve  fomcv/hat  of  the  exterior 
appearance,  though  nothing  of  the  internal  principles  which 
diftinguiftied  their  anccftors. 

The  conciueft  of  Conftantinople  was  followed  by  the  fub- 
mi/lion  of  all  Greece;  and  from  this  time  the  Turks  have 
been  looked  upon  as  an  European  power. 

Mahomet  died  in  1481,  and  was  fucceeded  by  Bajazet  II. 
who  carried  on  war  againft  the  Hungarians  and  Venetians, 
as  well  as  the  Pcrfians  and  Egyptians.  Bajazet  falling  ill  of 
the  gout,  became  indolent,  was  harrafled  by  family  difterences, 
and  at  laft,  by  order  of  his  fecond  fon,  Selim,  he  was  poi- 
foned  by  a  Jew  phyfician. 

Selim  afterwards  ordered  his  elder  brother,  Achmet,  to  be 
ftrangled,  with  many  other  princes  of  the  Othman  race.  He 
defeated  the  Perftans  and  the  prince  of  Mount  Taurus  ;  but 
being  unable  to  penetrate  into  Perfia,  he  turned  his  arms 
againft  Egypt,  which,  after  many  bloody  battles,  he  annexed 
to  his  own  dominions,  as  he  did  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli, 
Damafcus,  Gaza,  and  many  other  towns. 

He  was  fucceeded,  in  1520,  by  his  fon,  Soliman  the  mag- 
nificent; who  taking  advantage  of  the  differences  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Chriftian  powers,  took  Rhodes,  and  drove 
■  -  the 
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the  knights  from  that  ifland  to  Malta,  which  was  given  them 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The  reign  of  Soliman,  after  this, 
was  a  continual  war  with  the  Chriftian  powers,  and  generally 
fuccefsful,  both  by  fea  and  lahd ;  but  he  mifcarried  in  an 
sttempt  he  made  to  take  the  ifle  of  Malta.  This  Soliman  is 
looked  upon  as  the  greateft  prince  that  ever  fdled  the  throne  of 
Othman. 

He  was  faccecded,  in  1566,  by  his  fon,  Selim  II.  In  his 
reign,  the  Turkifh  marine  received  an  irrecoverable  blow 
from  the  Chrifcians,  in  the  battle  of  Lepanto.  This  defeat 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Turkifii  power,  had  the  blow 
been  purfued  by  the  Chriftians,  efpecially  the  Spaniards. 
Selim,  however,  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians,  and  Tu- 
nis, in  Africa,  from  the  Moors.  He  was  fucceeded,  1^1575, 
by  his  fon,  Amurath  III.  who  forced  the  Perfians  to  cede 
Tauris,  Teflis,  and  many  other  cities,  to  the  Turks.  He 
likewife  took  the  important  fortrefs  of  Raab,  in  Hungary  ; 
and  in  1593,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Mahomet  HI.  The  me- 
mory of  this  prince  is  difiinguiflied,  by  his  ordering  nineteea 
of  his  brothers  to  be  ftrangled,  and  ten  of  his  father's  concu- 
bines, who  were  fuppofed  to  be  pregnant,  to  be  thrown  into 
the  fea.  He  was  often  unfuccefsful  in  his  wars  with  the  Chri- 
ftians;  and  died  of  the  plague  in  1604.  Though  his  fuccef- 
for,  Achmet,  was  beaten  by  the  Perfians,  yet  he  forced  the 
Auftrians  to  a  treaty  in  1606,  and  to  confent  that  he  .{liould 
keep  what  he  was  pofTelTed  of  in  Hungary.  Ofman,  a  prince 
of  great  fpirit,  but  no  more  than  fixteen  years  of  age,  being 
unfuccefsful  againft  the  Poles,  he  v/as  put  to  death  by  the 
janifaries,  whofe  power  he  intended  to  have  reduced.  Mo- 
rad  IV.  fucceeded  in  1623,  and  took  Bagdat  from  the  Per- 
fians. His  brother,  Ibrahim,  fucceeded  him  in  1640 ;  a 
worthlefs,  ina6tive  prince,  and  ftrangled  by  the  janifaries  in 
1648.  His  fucceffor,  Mahomet  IV.  was  excellently  well  ferved 
by  his  grand  vizir,  Cuperli.  He  took  Candy  from  the  Vene- 
tians, after  it  had  been  befieged  for  thirty  years.  This  con- 
queft  coft  the  Venetians,  and  their  allies,  80,000  men,  and 
the  Turks,  it  is  faid,  180,000.  A  bloody  war  fucceeded  be- 
tween the  imperialifts  and  the  Turks,  in  which  the  latter  were 
fo  fuccefsful,  that  they  laid  fiege  to  Vienna,  but  were  forced 
(as  has  been  already  mentioned)  to  raife  it  with  great  lofs,  by 
John  Sobiefki,  king  of  Poland,  and  other  Chriftian  generals. 
Mahomet  was,  in  1687,  fhut  up  in  prifon  by  his  fubjefls, 
and  fucceeded  by  his  brother,  Soliman"  11. 

The  Turks  continued  unfuccefsful  in  their  wars  during  this 
reign,  and  that  of  his  brother  and  faccefibr,  Achmet  II.  but 
Muftapha  II.  who  mounted  the  throne  in  1694,  headed  his 
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armies  in  perfon,  and  after  fome  brifk  campaigns,  he  was  de- 
feated by  prince  Eugene;  and  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  between 
the  imperialifts  and  Turks,  was  concluded  in  1699.  Soon  after, 
Muftapha  was  depofed,  his  mufti  was  beheaded,  and  his  bro- 
ther, Achinct  II j.  mounted  the  throne.  He  was  the  prince 
who  gave  fhelter,  at  Bender,  to  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  ; 
and  cnd^^d  a  war  with  the  RufTians  by  a  glo  •ious  peace  con- 
cluded at  Pruth.  He  had  afterwards  a  war  with  the  Vene- 
tians, v/hich  alarmed  all  the  Chriftian  powers.  Th^:  fcene  of 
a<S^ion  was  tranflated  to  Hungary,  where  the  imperial  general, 
prince  Eugene,  gave  fo  many  repeated  defeats  to  the  infidels, 
that  they  were  forced  to  conclude  a  difgraccful  peace,  at  Paf- 
farowitz,  in  17 18.  An  unfortunate  war  with  the  Perfiajis, 
under  Kouli  Khan,  fucceeding,  the  populace  demanded  the 
heads  of  the  vizir,  the  chief  admiral,  and  the  fccretary,  which 
were  accordingly  ftruck:  off;  but  Achmet  was  depofed,  and 
Mahomet  V.  advanced  to  the  throne.  He  was  unfuccefsful 
in  his  wars  with  Kouli  Khan,  and  at  laft  obliged  to  recoa;nize 
that  ufurpcr  as  fophi  of  Pcrfia.  He  v;as,  after  tliat,  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  imperialifts  and  Ru/Tians  ;  againlt  the  for- 
mer he  was  victorious,  but  the  fuccefles  of  the  latter,  which 
threatened  Conftantinople  itfelf,  forced  him  to  agree  to  a 
hafty  treaty  with  ti^e  emperor,  and  after  that  to  another  with 
the  RuiTianSj  which  was  greatly  to  his  difadvantagc.  Maho- 
met died  in  1754.  He  was  fucceedcc  by  his  brother,  Ofman 
III.  Vv'ho  died  in  1757,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother, 
Muftapha  III.  born  in  1723,  who  is  now  reigning,  and  en- 
gaged in  ( 1771)  a  hitherto  unfuccefsful  war  with  the  Ruffians. 

The  perfeverance  of  the  Turks,  fupplicd  by  their  numerous 
Afiatic  armies,  and  their  implicit  fubmiffion  to  their  officers, 
rather  than  any  excellency  in  military  difciplinc  or  courage  in 
war,  have  been  the  great  fprings  of  thofe  fuccefics  which  ren- 
der their  empire  at  prefent  fo  formidable.  The  extenfion,  as 
well  as  duration  of  their  empire,  may  indeed  be  in  fome  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  military  inftitution  of  the  janifaries,  a  corps 
originally  compofcd  of  the  children  of  fuch  Chriftian  parents 
as  could  not  pay  their  taxes.  Thefc  being  co  leclcd  together, 
were  formed  to  the  excrcife  of  arms  under  the  eyes  of  their 
officers  in  'he  Seraglio,  They  were  generally  in  number 
about  40,000;  and  fo  excellent  was  their  diicipline,  that  they 
.were  deemed  to  be  invincible :  and  they  Itill  conftitute  the 
flower  of  the  Turkifh  armies.  After  all,  we  muO:  confider 
the  political  I'ate  of  iEuron  j,  and  the  jealoufies  that  fubfift 
among  its  princes,  as  the  fureil  bafu  of  th's  eir.pirc,  and  the 
principal  rcafon  wh]'  the  finrft  provinces  in  the  v/orld  are  fuf- 
fered  to  remain  in  the  pofTcffion  of  thefi  haLfghty  infidels, 
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Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  4000    7  ^jg^-^e^j^   f  50  and  150  eafl  longitude. 
Breadth  2400    3  C  30  and  72  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.] T  T  would  be  deceiving  the  reader  to  deHrc 
JL  him  to  depend  upon  any  accounts  given 
us  by  geographers,  of  the  extent,  limits,  and  fituationof  thofe 
vaft  regions.  Even  the  emprefs  of  RufTia  and  her  miniftry  are 
ignorant  of  her  precife  limits  with  the  Chinefe,  the  Perfians^ 
and  other  nations.  Tartary,  taken  in  its  fullell  extent,  is 
bounded  by  the  Frozen  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  China,  India,  Perfia,  and  the  Caf- 
pian  Sea,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  Mufcovy,  on  the  weft-. 

Grand  divifions,  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

North  eaft  divifion  >[  K.amtfchatka  Tartars  7  C  Kamtfchatka 

^       '  (  fakutfkoi  Tartars  j  ( Jakutfkoi 

r  Bratfki     —        —  7  (  Bratfki  . 

South-eaft  divillon   <  Thibet  and  Mongul  >  <  Poion 

I     Tartars   ~  3  ( Kudak 

XT   .1-      n.  J'  T      S  Samoieda    —       —  7  f  Maneafia 
North.weftdiv,r,on  lo^^j^^l^       _    _    ||  Kortfkoi 

SoutWell  divifion  {^T'^;^'-''-}  {  I^tL 
4  Siberia       —     —     If  Tobolfki 
Middle  divifion       <  Kalmuc  and  Ufbec     >  <  Bokharia 

Tartary     —    —  j  C  Samarcand. 

Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  are  thofe  of  Cau- 
cafus,  in  CircafTia. 

Seas.]  Thefe  are  the  Frozen  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

Rivers.]  The  rivers  are,  the  Wolga,  which  runs  ft 
courfe  of  two  thoufand  miles ;  the  Obey,  v/hich  divides  Afia 
from  Europe  ;  the  Tabol,  Irtis,  Genefa  or  Jenfka  ;  the  Lena, 
and  the  Argun,  which  divides  the  Ruflian  and  Chinefe  em- 
pires. 

Air,  climate,  soil,  l     The  air  of  this  country  is  very 
AND  PRODUCE.       j"  different,  by  reafon  of  its  vaii 
extent  from  north  to  fouth;  the  northein  parts  reaching  be- 
yond the  ar6lic  polar  circle,  and  the  fouthern  being  in  the 
lame  latitudes  with  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  part  of  Turkey. 
Nova  Zeir.bla  and  Ruffian  Lapland  are  moft  uncomfortable 

0  3  regions  ; 
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regions  ;  the  earth,  which  is  covered  with  fnov/  nine  months 
in  the  year,  being  extremely  barren,  and  every  where  incum- 
bered with  unwholefome  marfhes,  uninhabited  mountains,  and 
impenetrable  thicknelTes.  Though  Siberia  is  as  it  were  an- 
other name  for  a  country  of  horror,  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
air  in  the  fouthern  parts  is  tolerably  mild,  the  foil  furnifhed 
v/ith  good  water,  and  cultivated,  with  fome  fuccefs.  The 
beft  accounts  we  have  of  its  interior  appearance,  is  from  the 
ingenious  French  gentlemen  who  were  lent  thither  to  make 
aftronomical  obfervations  ;  they  all  agree  in  reprefenting  it  as 
adifmal  region,  and  almoft  uninhabited.  Aftracan,  and  the 
Ibuthcrn  parts  of  Tartary,  are  extremely  fertile,  owing  more 
to  nature  than  induflry.  The  parts  that  are  cultivated  pro- 
duce excellent  fruits  of  almofl  all  the  kinds  known  in  Europe, 
cfpccially  grapes,  which  are  reckoned  the  largeft  and  finci\  hi 
the  world.  Their  fummers  are  very  dry;  and  from  the  end 
of  July  to  the  beginning  of  0£tobcr,  the  air  is  peflered  and 
the  foil  fometimcs  ruined  by  incredible  quantities  of  locufts. 
Mr.  Bell,  who  travelled  with  the  Ruffian  ambaflador  to  China, 
reprefents  fomc  parts  of  Tartary  as  defirable  and  fertile  coun- 
tries, the  grafs  growing  fpontaneoufly  to  an  amazing  height. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  It  is  faid  that  Siberia  con- 
tains mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper,  iron,  jafper,  lapis  lazuli, 
and  loadftones  ;  a  fort  of  large  teeth  found  here,  creates  fome 
clifpute  among  the  naturalifts,  whether  they  belong  to  ele- 
phants, or  are  a  marine  production  ;  their  appearance  is  cer- 
tainly whimfical  and  curious  when  poliflied  with  art  and 

Animals.]  Thefe  are  camels,  dromedaries,  bears,  wolves, 
and  all  the  other  land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are  com- 
mon in  the  north  parts  of  Europe.  Their  horfes  are  of  a 
good  fize  for  the  faddle,  and  very  hardy  ;  as  they  run  wild  till 
they  are  five  or  fix  years  old,  they  are  generally  headftrong. 
Near  Aftracan  there  is  a  bird  called  by  the  Ruffians  baba, 
of  a  grey  colour,  and  fomething  larger  than  a  fwan  ;  he  has  a 
broad  bill,  under  which  hangs  a  bag  that  may  contain  a  quart 
or  more;  he  wades  near  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  on  feeing 
a  fhoal  of  fry  or  fmall  fifhes,  fpreads  his  wings  and  drives  them 
to  a  fhallow,  where  he  gobbles  as  many  of  them  as  he  can' 
into  his  bag,  and  then  going  afhore,  eats  them  or  carries  them 
to  the  young.  Some  travellers  take  this  bird  to  be  the 
pelican. 

Population,  inhabitants,  manners,    We  can  form 
CUSTOMS,  diversions,  AND  DRESS,    j     no  probable 
guefs  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Tartary,  but  from 
^any  circumftances  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  not  pro- 
portioned 
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portioned  to  the  extent  of  their  country.    They  are  in  general 
itrong  made,  llout  men  ;  their  faces  broad,  their  nofes  flattifh, 
their  eyes  fmall  and  black,  but  very  quick  ;  their  beards  are 
fcarcely  vifible,  as  they  continually  thin  them  by  pulling  up 
the  hairs  by  the  roots.    The  beauty  of  the  Circaffian  women 
is  a  kind  of  ftaple  commodity  in  that  country;  for  parents 
there  make  no  fcruple  of  felling  their  daughters  to  recruit  the 
feraglios  of  the  great  men  of  Turkey  and  Perfia.    They  are 
purchafed,   when  young,   by  merchants,  and  taught  fuch 
accomplifliments  as  fuit  their  capacities,  to  render  them  more 
valuable  againft  the  day  of  fale.    The  Tartars  are  in  general 
a  wandering  fort  of  people ;  in  their  perigrinations  they  fet 
out  in  the  fpring,  their  number  in  one  body  being  frequently 
10,000,  preceded  by  their  flocks  and  herds.   When  they  come 
to  an  inviting  fpot,  they  live  upon  it  till  all  its  grafs  and  ver- 
dure is  eaten  up.    They  have  little  money,  except  v/hat  they 
get  from  their  neighbours  the  RulTians,  Perfians,  or  Turks, 
in  exchange  for  cattle  ;  with  this  they  purchafe  cloth,  filks, 
ftufFs,  and  other  apparel  for  their  women.    They  have  few 
mechanics,  except  thofe  who  make  arms.    They  avoid  all 
labour  as  the  greatefl:  flavery,  their  only  employment  is  tend- 
ing their  flocks,  hunting,  and  managing  their  horfes.    If  they 
are  angry  with  a  perfon,  they  wifh  he  may  live  in  one  fixed 
place,  and  work  like  a  Ruflian.    Among  themfelves  they 
are  very  hofpitable,  and  v/onderfully  fo  to  the  ftrangers  and 
travellers  w^ho  confidentially  put  themfelves  under  their  pro- 
tection.    They  are  naturally  of  an  eafy  chearful  tem>per, 
always  difpofed  to  laughter,  and  feldom  deprefTed  by  care  or 
melancholy.    There  is  a  ftrong  refemblance  between  the  nor- 
thern Tartars  and  fome  nations  of  Canada  in  North  America, 
particularly  when  any  of  their  people  are  infirm  through  great 
age,  or  feized  with  diftempers  reckoned  incurable,  they  make 
a  fmall  hut  for  the  patient  near  fome  river,  in  which  they 
leave  hirn  with  fome  provifions,  and  feldom  or  never  return  to 
vifit  him.    On  fuch  occanons  they  fay  they  do  their  parents  a 
good  office,  in  fending  them  to  a  better  world.  Notwith- 
ftanding  this  behaviour,  many  nations  of  the  Tartars,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  fouth,   are  tradable,  humane,  and  are 
fufceptible  of  pious  and  virtuous  fentiments.    Their  afte£lion 
for  their  fathers,  and  their  fubmiiTion  to  their  authority,  can- 
not be  exceeded  ;  and  this  noble  quality  of  filial  love  has  di- 
ftinguifhed  them  in  all  ages.    Hifliory  tells  us,  that  Darius, 
king  of  Perfia,  having  invaded  them  with  all  the  forces  of 
his  empire,  and  the  Scythians  retiring  by  little  and  little, 
Darius  fent  an  ambafTador  to  demand  where  it  was  they  pro- 
pofed  to  conclude  their  retreat,  and  when  they  intended  to 
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begin  fighting.  They  returned  for  anfwer,  with  a  fpirit  Co 
peculiar  to  that  people,  *'  That  they  had  no  cities  nor  culti- 
vated fields,  for  the  defence  of  which  they  fhould  give  him 
battle  ;  but  v/hen  once  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  their 
fathers  monuments,  he  fliould  then  underftand  in  what  man- 
ner the  Scythians  ufed  to  fight." 

The  Tartars  are  inured  to  horfemanftiip  from  their  infancy; 
they  feldom  appear  on  foot.  They  are  dextrous  in  fliooting 
at  a  mark,  infomuch  that  a  Tartar,  while  at  full  gallop,  will 
cleft  a  pole  with  an  anow,  though  at  a  confidcrable  dilfancc. 
The  drefs  of  the  men  is  very  fimple  and  fit  for  action  ;  it 
generally  confifts  of  a  fhort  jacket,  with  narrow  fleeves  made 
of  deers  fkin,  having  the  fur  outward  ;  trowfers  and  hofe  of 
the  fame  kind  of  (kin,  both  of  one  piece,  and  light  to  the 
limbs.  The  Tartars  live  in  huts  half  funk  under  ground  ; 
they  have  a  fire  in  the  middle,  with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  let 
out  the  fmoak,  and  benches  round  the  fire  to  fit  or  lie  upon. 
This  feems  to  be  the  common  method  of  living  among  all 
the  northern  nations,  from  Lapland  eaftward,  to  the  Japanefe 
ocean.  In  the  extreme  northern  provinces,  during  the  winter, 
every  family  burrows  itfelf  as  it  were  under- ground  ;  and  we 
are  told,  that  fo  fociable  are  they  in  their  difpofitions,  that 
they  make  fubterraneous  communications  with  each  other,  fo 
that  they  may  be  faid  to  live  in  an  invifible  city.  The  Tar- 
t:irs  arc  immoderately  fond  of  horfe-flefh,  efpccially  if  it  be 
young,  and  a  little  tainted,  which  makes  their  cabins  ex- 
tremely naufeous.  Though  horfe-flefh  be  preferred  raw  by 
fome  northern  tribes,  the  general  way  of  eating  it  is  after  it 
has  been  fmoaked  and  dried,  l^e  Tartars  purchafe  their 
wives  with  cattle.  In  their  marriages  they  are  not  very  deli- 
cate. Little  or  no  difference  is  made  between  the  child  of  a 
concubine  or  fiave,  and  that  of  the  wife  ;  but  among  the  heads 
of  tribes,  the  wife's  Ton  is  always  preferred  to  the  fuccciTion. 
After  a  wife  is  turne^  of  forty,  fhe  is  employed  in  menial 
duties  as  another  fervant,  and  as  fuch  muft  attend  the  young 
wives  who  fucceed  to  their  places  ;  nor  is  it  uncommon  in 
fome  of  the  more  barbirous  tribes  for  a  father  to  marry  his 
own  daughter. 

Religion.]  The  religion  of  the  Tartars  fomewhat  refem- 
bles  their  civil  government,  and  is  commonly  accommodated 
to  that  of  their  neighbours,  for  it  partakes  of  the  Mahometan, 
the  Gentoo,  the  Greek,  and  even  the  popifh  religions  Some 
of  chem  are  the  grofleft  idolators,  and  worfnip  little  rude 
images  drelled  up  in  rags.  Each  has  his  own  deity,  with 
whom  they  makje  very  free  when  matters  do  not  go  according  to 
their  own  mind.  The  religion  and  government  of  the  kingdom 
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of  Tibet,  a  large  traiSl  of  Tartary,  bordering  upon  China, 
form  the  moft  extraordinary  article  that  is  to  be  found 
in  the  hiftory  of  mankind.  The  Tibettians  are  governed  by 
a  living,  eating,  and  drinking  god,  whom  they  believe  to 
be  omnipotent,  and  v^^hom  they  call  the  Grand  Lama,  or  Da- 
jay  Lama.  He  refides  in  a  pagoda  or  temple,  upon  the  moun- 
tain Putali,  in  a  crofs- legged  pofture,  but  vi'ithout  fpeaking 
or  moving,  othervv^il'e  than  by  fometimes  lifting  his  hand  in 
approbation  of  a  favourite  worfhipper.  Not  only  the  Tibet- 
tians, but  the  neighbouring  princes  and  people  flock  in  incre- 
dible numbers,  with  rich  prefents,  to  pay  him  their  adorations ; 
and  he  generally  appea  s  to  be  a  healthy,  ruddy-faced  young 
man,  about  twenty-ieven  years  of  age.  This  being  appoints, 
deputies  under  him,  the  chief  of  whom  is  called  the  Tipa, 
who  takes  care  of  all  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  has  a  number  of  fublfituted  lamas.  Thefe  are  properly 
the  king  ?.nd  the  governors  of  Tibet,  both  civil  and  military  5 
it  being  below  the  dignity  of  the  grand  lama  to  fupei  intend 
aiiy  temporal  concerns. 

As  to  the  grand  lama,  he  is  himfelf  the  moft  miferable 
wretch  in  the  empire.  He  is  purchafed,  when  young,  from 
a  healthy  peafant,  and  privately  br:Hight  up  by  the  lamas  to 
the  bufmefs  of  his  function,  which  is  to  move  by  clock-work, 
and  to  be  carried  in  ftate  to  the  place  of  his  imprifonment, 
where  he  remains  till  next  day,  when  the  farce  of  his  enthrone- 
ment is  repeated.  When  he  falls  ill,  or  becomes  too  old  to 
a6l  his  part,  he  is  difpatched  by  his  minifters,  who  produce 
another,  as  like  him  as  they  can  find,  in  his  room  ;  and  when 
any  alteration  is  obferved,  they  always  give  fatisfactory  rea- 
fons  why  the  dalay  lama  has  changed  his  appearance.  He  is 
never  fuffered  to  touch  any  of  the  fine  fruits  or  viands  that  are 
brought  to  his  fhrine,  all  which  are  devoured  by  his  minifters, 
who  take  care  to  diet  him  in  his  prifon.  Such  are  the  general 
outlines  of  this  pretended  theocracy,  in  which  all  travellers 
are  agreed,  however  they  may  <3ifter  among  themfelves  as  to 
modes  and  circumftances. 

Learning.]  The  reader  may  be  furprized  to  find  this 
article  among  a  nation  of  Tartars,  yet  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  under  Zingis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane,  and  their 
early  defcendants,  Aftracan  and  the  neighbouring  countries 
were  the  feats  of  learning  and  politenefs,  as  well  as  empire  and 
magnificence.  Modern  luxury,  be  it  ever  fo  fplendid,  falls 
Ciort  of  that  of  thofe  princes  ;  and  fome  remains  of  their  tafte 
in  architedure  are  ftill  extant,  but  in  fpots  fo  defolate,  that 
they  are  almoft  inaccefTible.  The  cultivation  of  learning  was 
the  firft  care  of  the  prince,  and  generally  committed  to  the 
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care  of  his  own  relations  or  principal  grandees.  They  wrote 
in  the  Perfian  and  Arabic  tongues  ;  and  their  hiftories,  many 
of  which  are  ftill  extant  in  manufcript,  carry  with  them  the 
llrongeft  marks  of  authenticity. 

Curiosities.]  Thefe  are  comprehended  in  the  remains 
of  the  buildings,  left  by  the  abovementioned  great  conquerors, 
and  their  fuccelfors  ;  they  are,  however,  but  little  known  to 
Europeans,  though  many  of  them  are  faid  to  have  been  dif- 
covered  by  the  wandering  Tartars  in  the  internal  parts  of  the 
country.  Some  gold  and  filver  coins  of  the  fame  princes 
have  likewife  been  found,  with  feveral  manufcripts  neatly 
written,  which  have  been  carried  to  Petcrfburg.  In  1720, 
fays  Mr.  Voltaire,  in  his  Hiilory  of  Peter  the  Great,  there 
was  found  in  Calmuc  Tartary,  a  fubterraneous  houfe  of  ftonc, 
fome  urns,  lamps,  and  earrings,  an  equeftrian  ftatue,  an 
oriental  prince  with  a  diadem  on  his  head,  two  women  featcd 
on  tlirones,  and  a  roll  of  manufcripts,  which  was  fent  by  Peter 
the  Great  to  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris,  and  pro- 
ved to  be  in  the  lan;ruaj2;e  of  Tibet. 

c?  to 

Cities  and  towns.]  Of  thefe  we  know  little  but  the 
names,  and  that  they  are  no  better  than  fixed  herds.  They 
may  be  faid  to  be  places  of  abode  rather  than  towns  or  cities, 
for  we  do  not  find  that  they  are  under  any  re;Tular  govern- 
ment, or  that  they  can  make  a  defence  againft  an  enemy. 
The  few  places,  however,  that  are  mentioned  in  the  preced- 
ing divifions  of  this  country,  merit  notice.  Tobolfki  and 
All:racan  are  confidcrable  cities,  the  firjfl:  containing  1 5,000, 
and  the  latter  70,000  inhabitants.  Forts,  villages,  and  towns 
have  lately  been  erected  in  different  parts  of  Siberia,  for  civi- 
lizing the  inhabitants,  and  rendering  them  obedient  to  the  Ruf- 
fian government.  But  I  apprehend  it  will  require  a  confidcrable 
time  before  any  fixed  plan  of  government  can  be  formed  in 
this  country. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  This  head  makes 
no  figure  in  the  hiflory  of  Tartary,  their  chief  traffic  confift- 
ing  in  cattle,  fkins,  bsavers,  rhubarb,  mufk,  and  fi{h.  The 
Aftracans,  notwithftanding  their  interruptions  by  the  wild 
Tartars,  carry  on  a  confidcrable  traffic  into  Perfia,  to  which 
they  export  red  leather,  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  fome 
European  manufacftures. 

History.]  Though  it  is  certain  that  Tartary,  formerly 
known  by  the  name  of  Scythia,  peopled  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe,  and  furni(hed  thofe  amazing  num.bers  who,  un- 
der various  names,  defl:royed  the  Roman  empire,  yet  it  is 
now  but  very  thinly  inhabited  ;  and  thofe  fine  provinces, 
where  learning  and  the  arts  refided,  are  now  fcenes  of  horror 
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and  barbarity.  This  muft  have  been  owing  to  the  dreadful 
maflacres  made  among  the  nations  by  the  two  abovementioned 
conquerors  and  their  defcendants  ;  for  nothing  is  more  com- 
mon in  their  hiftories  than  their  putting  to  the  fword  three  or 
four  hundred  thoufand  people  in  a  few  days. 

The  country  of  Ufbec  Tartary  was  once  the  feat  of  a  mora 
powerful  empire  than  that  of  Rome  or  Greece.  It  v/as  not 
only  the  native  country,  but  the  favourite  refidence  of  Zingis 
Khan  and  Tamerlane,  who  enriched  it  with  the  fpoils  of 
India  and  the  eafbern  world.  It  is  fo  difficult  to  difcover  any 
remains  of  magnificence  here,  that  fome  authors  have  abfurdly 
quefliiohed  the  veracity  of  the  hiftorians  of  thefe  great  con- 
querors, though  it  be  better  eftabiifhed  than  that  of  the  Greek 
or  Roman  v/riters.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Tamerlane, 
whofe  memory  has  been  more  permanent  than  that  of  Zingis 
Khan,  and  whofe  defcent  is  claimed  not  only  by  all  the  Khans 
and  petty  princes  of  Tartary,  but  by  the  emperor  of  Indoftan 
himfelf.  The  capital  of  this  country  is  Bokharia,  which  was 
known  to  the  antients  by  the  name  of  Bucharia,  and  it  is 
fituatsd  in  the  latitude  of  39  degrees  15  minutes,  and  13  miles 
diftant  from  the  once  famous  city  of  Samarcand,  the  birth- 
place of  Tamerlane  the  Great. 

The  prefcnt  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe  common  compofe 
innumerable  tribes,  who  range  at  pleafure  with  their  flocks 
and  their  herds,  in  the  old  patriarchal  manner.  Their  tribes 
are  commanded  by  feparate  Khans  or  leaders,  who,  upon  par- 
ticular emergencies,  eleft  a  great  Khan,  who  claims  a  para- 
mount power,  over  ftrangers  as  well  as  natives,  and  who  can 
bring  into  the  field  from  20  fo  100,000  horfemen.  Their 
chief  refidence  is  a  kind  of  military  Itation,  which  is  moved 
and  (liifted  according  to  the  chance  of  war  and  other  occafions. 
They  are  bounded  on  every  fide  by  the  Ruffian,  the  Chinefe, 
the  Mogul,  the  Perfian,  or  the  Turkifh  empires ;  each  of 
whom  are  puihing  on  their  conquefts  in  this  extenfive,  and  in 
fome  places  fertile  country.  The  Khans  pay  a  tribute,  or 
acknowledgement  of  their  dependency,  upon  one  or  other  of 
their  powerful  neighbours,  who  treat  them  with  caution  and 
lenity;  as  the  friendfhip  of  thefe  barbarians  is  of  the  utmoft 
confequence  to  the  powers  with  whom  they  are  allied.  Some 
tribes,  however,  affe6l  independency,  a,nd  when  united  they 
form  a  powerful  body,  and  of  late  have  been  very  formidable 
to  their  neighbours,  particularly  to  the  Chinefe,  as  we  fliail 
jnention  in  our  account  of  that  empire. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  war,  by  wailing  the  country, 
}s  very  antient  among  the  Tartars,  and  pradlifed  by  all  of 
fhem  from  the  Danube  eaftward.    This  circumftance  renders 
5  thena 
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them  a  dreadful  enemy  to  regular  troops,  who  muft  thereby 
be  deprived  of  all  fubfifrence  ;  while  the  Tartars,  having 
alv/ays  many  fpare  horfes  to  kill  and  eat,  are  at  no  lofs  for 
provinons. 


The  Empire  of  CHINA. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length       1450  7   ^g^^^^g^  |  2,0  aad  42  north  latitiide. 
Breadth      12603     ^  ^  98  and  1 23  eaft  longitude. 

Boundaries.] TT  is  bounded  by  the  Chinefe  Tartary, 
J_  on  the  north  j  by  the  Pacific  ocean, 
which  divides  it  from  North  America,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the 
Chinefian  fca,  fouth  ;  and  by  Tonquin,  and  the  Tartiiiian 
countries  of  Tibet  and  Ruflia,  on  the  weft. 

Divisions.]  The  irreat  divifion  of  this  empire,  according 
to  the  authors  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  is  into  fifteen  pro- 
vinces (exclufiveof  that  of  Lyau-tong,  which  is  fituate  with- 
out the  great  wall,  though  under  the  fame  dominion)  ;  each 
cf  which  might,  for  their  largencfs,  fertility,  populoufnefs, 
and  opulence,  pafs  for  fo  many  diftin(ft  kingdoms. 

But  it  is  nccclTary  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  informa- 
tions contained  in  Du  Halde's  voluminous  account  of  China, 
arc  drawn  from  the  papers  of  Jefuits,  and  other  religious  fent 
ti^ither  by  the  pope,  but  whofe  miffions  have  been  at  an  end 
for  above  half  a  century.  Some  of  thofe  fathers  v/ere  men  of 
penetration  and  judgment,  and  had  great  opportunities  of 
bcins:  informed  about  a  century  ago  ;  but  even  their  accounts 
of  this  empire  are  juftly  to  be  fufpe£ted.  They  had  powerful 
enemies  at  the  court  of  Rome,  where  they  maintained  their 
footing,  only  by  magnifying  their  own  labours  and  fucceftes, 
as  well  as  the  importance  of  the  Chinefe  empire. 

Name.]  It  is  probably  owing  to  a  Chinefe  v/ord,  fignify- 
ing  Middle,  from  a  notion  the  natives  had  that  their  country 
lay  iji  the  middle  of  the  world. 

Mountains.]  China,  excepting  to  the  north,  is  a  plain 
country,  and  contains  no  remarkable  mountains. 

RivEPvS  AND  water.]  The  chief  are  the  Yamour,  and 
the  Argun,  which  are  the  boundary  between  the  Ruffian 
and  Chinefe  Tartary  ;  the  Crocceus,  or  Whambo,  or  the 
Yellow  River  ;  the  Kiam,  or  the  Blue  River,  and  the  Tay. 
Common  water  in  China,  is  very  indifferent,  and  is  in  fojoie 
places  boiled  t9  make  it  fit  for  ufe. 
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Bays.]  The  chief  are  thofe  of  Nanking  and  Canton. 
Canals.]  Thefe  are  fufficient  to  entitle  the  antient 
Chinefe  to  the  chara<Si:er  of  being  the  wifeft  and  moft  indu- 
ftrious  people  in  the  world.  The  commodioufnefs  and  length 
of  their  canals  are  incredible.  The  chief  of  them  are  lined 
with  hewn  ftone  on  the  fides,  and  they  are  fo  deep,  that  they 
-cany  large  veifels,  and  fometimes  they  extend  above  looo 
miles  in  length.  Thofe  veifels  are  fitted  up  for  ail  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  and  it  has  been  thought  by  fome  that  in 
China  the  water  contains  as  many  inhabitants  as  the  land. 
They  are  furnifhed  with  ftone  quays,  and  fometimes  with 
bridges  of  an  amazing  conftrucStion.  The  navigation  is  flow, 
and  the  vefleJs  fometimes  drav/n  by  men.  No  precautions  are 
wanting,  that  could  be  formed  by  art  or  perfeverance  for  tiie 
fafety  of  the  paflengers  in  cafe  a  canal  is  croffed  by  a  rapiS 
river,  or  expofed  to  torrents  from  the  mountains.  Thofe 
canals,  and  the  variety  that  is  feen  upon  their  borders,  renders 
China  the  moft  delightful  to  the  eye  of  any  country  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  fertile,  in  places  that  are  not  fo  by  nr:ture. 

Forests.]  Such  is  the  induftry  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they 
are  not  encumbered  with  forefts  or  Vvood,  though  no  country 
is  better  fitted  for  producing  timber  of  all  kinds.  They  futfer, 
however,  none  to  grow  but  for  ornament  and  ufe,  or  on  the 
fides  of  mountains,  from  whence  the  trees,  when  cut  down, 
can  be  conveyed  to  any  place  by  water. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  air  of  this  empire  is 
according  to  the  fituation  of  the  places.  Towards  the  north 
it  is  fharp,  in  the  middle  mild,  and  in  the  fouth  hot.  The 
foil  is  either  by  nature  or  art  fruitful  of  every  thing  than  can 
minifter  to  the  neceiTitie^,  ccnveniencies,  or  luxuries  of  life. 
The  culture  of  the  cotton,  and  the  rice  fields,  from  which 
the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are  cloathed  and  fed,  is  ingenious 
almoft  beyond  defcriptlon.  The  rare  trees,  and  aromatic 
produilions,  either  ornamental  or  medicinal,  that  abound  in 
ether  parts  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found  in  China,  and  fome 
are  peculiar  to  itfelf  j  but  even  a  catalogue  of  them  would 
form  a  little  volume.    Some,  however,  muft  be  mentioned. 

Tlie  tallow  tree  has  a  fliort  trunk,  a  fmooth  bark,  crooked 
branches,  red  leaves,  ftiaped  like  a  heart,  and  is  about  the 
height  of  a  common  cherry-tree.  Tiie  fruit  it  produces  has 
all  the  qualities  of  our  tallov/,  and  when  m.anufactured  with 
oil,  ferve  the  natives  as  candles,  but  they  frnell  ftrong,  nor  is 
their  light  clear.  Of  the  other  trees,  peculiar  to  China,  are 
fome  which  yield  a  kind  of  flour  j  fome  partake  of  the  nature 
of  pepper.  The  gum  of  fome  are  poifcnous,  but  afford  the 
fineli  varnifh  in  the  world.    Aftvf  all  that  can  l.e  faid  of 
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thofe,  and  many  other  beautiful  and  ufeful  trees,  the  Chinefe, 
notwithftanding  their  indurtry,  are  fo  wedded  to  their  antient 
cuftoms,  that  they  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  meliorated  by  cul- 
tivation. The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their  richeft  fruits,  which, 
in  general,  are  far  from  being  fo  delicious  as  thofe  of  Europe, 
and  indeed  of  America.  This  is  owing  to  the  Chinefe  never 
pra£tifing  grafting,  or  inoculation  of  trees,  and  knowing  no- 
thing of  experimental  gardening. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  here  not  to  mention  the  raw-filk, 
which  fo  much  abounds  in  China,  and  above  all,  the  tea  plant 
or  fhrub.  It  is  planted  in  rows,  and  pruned  to  prevent  its 
luxuriancy.  Notwithftanding  our  long  intercourfe  with  Chi- 
na, writers  are  flill  divided  about  the  different  fpecies  and 
culture  of  this  plant.  It  is  generally  thought  that  the  green 
and  bohea  grows  on  the  fame  fhrub,  but  that  the  latter  admits 
of  fome  kind  of  preparation,  which  takes  away  its  raking  qua- 
lities, and  gives  it  a  deeper  colour.  The  other  kinds,  which 
go  by  the  names  of  imperial,  congo,  fmglo,  and  the  like, 
are  occafioned  probably  by  the  nature  of  the  foils,  and  from 
the  provinces  in  which  they  grow.  The  culture  of  this  plant 
feems  to  be  very  fimple,  and  it  is  certain,  that  fome  kinds  are 
of  a  much  higher  and  delicious  flavour  than  others.  It  is 
thought  that  the  fincft,  which  is  called  the  Flower  of  the  tea, 
is  imported  over  land  to  RuiTia  ;  but  we  know  of  little  differ- 
ence in  their  effects  on  the  human  body.  The  greateft  is  be- 
tween the  bohea  and  the  green. 

I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  Portugueze  had  the  ufe  of  tea 
long  before  the  Englifh,  and  that  it  was  introduced  among  the 
latter,  before  the  reftoration,  as  mention  of  it  is  made  in  the 
firft  a6t  of  parliament,  that  fettled  the  excife  on  the  king 
for  life  in  1660.  Catharine  of  I/ifbon,  wife  to  Charles  II. 
rendered  the  ufe  of  it  common  at  his  court.  The  ginfeng, 
fo  famous  among  the  Chinefe,  as  the  univerfal  remedy,  and 
monopolized  even  by  their  emperors,  is  now  found  to  be  but 
a  common  root,  and  is  difcovered  in  the  Britifh  America. 
When  brought  to  Europe,  it  is  little  diftinguifhed  for  its 
healing  qualities,  and  this  inftance  alone  ought  to  teach  us 
with  what  caution  the  former  accounts  of  China  are  to  be 
read.  The  ginfeng,  however,  is  a  native  of  the  Chinefe 
Tartary. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  China  (if  v/e  are  to  believe 
natural ifts)  produces  all  metals  and  minerals  that  are  known 
in  the  world.  White  copper  is  peculiar  to  itfelf,  but  we  know 
of  no  extraordinary  quality  it  poiTefl'es.  One  of  the  fundamen- 
tal maxims  of  the  Chinefe  government  is  that  of  not  introdu- 
cing a  fuperabundancy  of  gold  and  filver,  for  fear  of  hurting 
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induftry.  Their  gold  mi  ass,  therefore,  are  but  (lightly  wor- 
ked, and  the  currency  of  that  metal  is  fupplied  by  the  grains 
the  people  pick  up  in  the  fand  of  rivers  and  mountains.  The 
filver  fpecie  is  furniflied  from  the  mines  of  Honan. 

Population  and  inhabitants.]  The  number  of  Chi- 
nefe,  by  the  befl:  accounts,  does  not  fall  fliort  of  fifty  millions  ; 
a  number  difproportioned  to  what  we  are  told  of  the  vaft  popu- 
lation of  particular  cities  and  provinces.  Moft  of  thofe  ac- 
counts are  exaggerated,  and  perfons,  who  vifit  China  v/ithout 
any  view  of  becoming  authors,  are  greatly  difappointed  in 
their  mighty  expectations.  The  Chinefe,  in  their  perjpjns, 
are  middle-fized,  their  faces  broad,  their  eyes  black  and 
fmall,  their  nofes  rather  fhort.  The  Chinefe  have  particular 
ideas  of  beauty.  They  pluck  up  the  hairs  of  the  lower  part 
of  their  faces,  by  the  roots,  v/ith  tv/eezers,  leaving  a  few 
ftraggling  ones  by  way  of  beard.  Their  Tartar  princes  com- 
pel them  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  their  heads,  and  like  Maho- 
metans, to  wear  only  a  lock  on  the  crown.  Their  com- 
plexions towards  the  north  is  fair,  towards  the  fouth  fwarthy, 
and  the  fatter  a  man  is,  they  think  him  the  handfomer.  Men 
of  quality,  and  learning,  who  are  not  much  expofed  to  the 
fun,  are  delicately  complexioned,  and  they  who  are  bred  to 
letters,  let  the  nails  of  their  lingers  grow  to  an  enormous 
length,  to  fhew  that  they  are  not  employed  in  manual 
labour. 

The  women  have  little  eyes,  plump,  rofy  lips,  black  hair, 
regular  features,  and  a  delicate  though  florid  complexion. 
The  fmallnefs  of  their  feet  is  reckoned  a  principal  part  of 
their  beauty,  and  no  fwathing  is  omitted,  when  they  are 
young,  to  give  them  that  accomplifhmcnt,  fo  that  when  they 
grow  up,  they  may  be  faid  to  totter  rather  than  to  walk. 
This  fanciful  piece  of  beauty  was  probably  invented  by  the 
antient  Chinefe,  to  palliate  their  jealoufy. 

To  enter  into  all  the  ftarch  ridiculous  formalities  of  the 
Chinefe,  efpecially  their  men  of  quality,  when  paying  or 
receiving  vifits,  would  give  my  reader  little  information,  and 
lefs  amufcTient,  and  very  probably  come  too  late,  as  the  man- 
ners of  the  Chinefe,  fmce  they  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Tartars,  are  greatly  altered,  and  daily  vary.  It  is  fufRcient 
to  obferve,  that  the  legillators  of  China,  looking  upon  fub- 
miffion  and  fubordination  as  the  corner- ftones  of  all  fociety, 
devifed  thofe  outward  marks  of  refpeft,.  ridiculous  as  they 
appear  to  us,  as  the  teit  of  duty  and  refpe£l  from  inferiors  to 
fuperiors,  and  their  capital  maxim  was,  that  the  man  who 
was  deficient  in  civility,  was  void  of  good  fenfe. 
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By  the  lateft  and  beft  accounts,  the  Chinefe  in  general 
are  the  moft  difhoneft,  lov/,  thieving  fet  in  the  world,  and 
they  employ  their  natural  quicknefs  only  to  improve  the 
arts  of  cheating  the  nations  they  deal  vi^ith,  efpecially  the 
Europeans,  w^hom  they  cheat  v/ith  great  eafe,  particularly  the 
Englifh,  but  they  obferve  that  nowe  but  a  Chinefe  can  cheat 
a  Chinefe.  They  are  fond  of  lav7  difputes  beyond  any  people 
in  the  world.  Their  hypocrify  is  without  bounds,  and  the 
men  of  property  among  them,  practife  the  moft  avowed  bri- 
bery, and  the  loweft  meannefles  to  obtain  preferment. 

Dress.]  This  varies  according  to  the  degrees  of  men 
among  them.  The  men  wear  caps  on  their  heads  of  the 
fafhion  of  a  bell,  thofe  of  quality  are  ornamented  with  jewels. 
The  reft  of  their  drefs  is  eafy  and  loofe,  confifting  of  a  veft 
and  a  faiTi,  a  coat  or  gown  thrown  over  them,  fillc  boots 
quilted  with  cotton,  and  a  pair  of  drawers.  The  ladies 
towards  the  fouth  v/ear  nothing  on  their  head.  Sometimes 
their  ha'r  is  drawn  up  in  a  net,  and  fometimes  it  is  difhe- 
vellcd.  Their  drefs  difiers  but  little  from  that  of  the  men, 
only  their  gown  or  upper  garment  has  very  large  open  fleeves. 
The  drefs,  both  of  men  and  women,  varies  however  according 
to  the  temperature  of  the  climate. 

Marriagrs.]  The  parties  never  fee  each  other  in  China 
till  the  barg;iin  is  concluded  by  the  parents,  and  that  is  gene- 
rally when  the  parties  are  perfc(Sl:  children.  Next  to  being 
barren,  the  greateft  fcandal  is  to  bring  females  into  the  world  ; 
and  if  a  woman  of  a  poor  family  happens  to  have  three  or  four 
girls,  fucceflively,  (lie  will  expofe  or  ftrangle  them,  which  is 
the  principal  reafon  of  fo  many  children  being  found  in  the 
ftrects  and  highways. 

Funerals.]  People  of  note  caufe  their  cofRns  to  be  made, 
and  their  tombs  to  be  built  in  their  life-time.  No  perfons  are 
buried  wMtiiin  the  walls  of  a  city,  nor  is  a  dead  corpfe  fuffered 
to  be  brought  into  a  tov/n,  if  a  perfon  died  in  the  country. 
Every  Chinefe  keeps  in  his  houfe  a  table,  upon  which  are 
written  the  names  of  his  father,  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father ;  before  which  they  frequently  burn  incenfe,  and  pro- 
ftrate  themfelves  ;  and  when  the  father  of  a  family  dies,  the 
name  of  the  great  grandfather  is  taken  away,  and  that  of  the 
deceafed  is  added. 

Language.]  The  Chinefe  language  confifts  of  a  very  few 
words,  or  rather  fyllables,  which  admit  of  fo  many  variations, 
and  fo  much  modified  by  founds  and  action,  that  it  is  generally 
thought  no  ftranger  can  attain  it,  fo  as  to  fpeak  it. 

Genius  and  learning.]  The  genius  of  the  Chinefe  is 
peculiar  to  themfelves.  T4iey  have  no  conception  of  what  is 
bcfauciful  in  v.Titing,  regular  in  architecture,  or  natural  in 
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painting,  and  yet  in  their  gardening,  and  planning  their 
grounds,  they  hit  upon  the  true  fublime  and  beautifal.  The 
learning  of  the  Chinefe  has  been  difplayed  in  feveral  fpecimens 
publiflied  by  J)u  Halde,  as  well  as  of  poetry,  but  they  contain 
no  more  than  a  fet  of  maxims  and  precepts,  accommodated  to 
public  and  private  life,  without  an 7  thing  argumentative  or 
defcriptive.  They  perform  all  the  operations  of  arithmetic 
with  prodigious  quicknefs,  but  differently  from  the  Euro- 
peans. Till  the  latter  came  among  them,  they  were  ignorant 
of  mathematical  learning,  and  all  its  depending  arts.  They 
had  no  apparatus  for  aftronomical  obfervations  ;  and  metaphy- 
fical  learning,  if  it  exifted  among  them,  was  only  known  to 
their  philofophers  ;  but  even  the  arts  introduced  by  the  Jefuits, 
were  of  very  iliort  duration  among  them,  and  lafted  very  little 
longer  than  the  reign  of  Cang-hi,  who  was  contemporary 
with  our  Charles  II.  nor  is  it  very  probable  they  ever  will  be 
revived.  It  has  been  generally  faid,  that  they  underftood 
printing  before  the  Europeans;  but  that  can  be  only  applied 
to  block  printing,  for  the  fufile  and  moveable  types  were  un- 
doubtedly Dutch  or  German  inventions.  The  Chinefe,  how- 
ever,  had  almanacs,  which  were  ftamped  from  plates  or 
blocks,  many  hundred  years  before  printing  was  difcovered  in 
Europe.  The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  juflly  claimed  by 
the  Chinefe,  who  made  ufe  of  it  againll  Zingis  Khan  and 
Tamerlane.  They  fecm  to  have  known  nothing  of  fmall 
fire-arms,  and  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  the  cannon, 
which  they  call  the  fire-pan.  Their  indultry  in  their  manu- 
fadtures  of  ftufts,  porcelane,  japanning,  and  the  like  fedentary 
trades  is  amazing,  and  can  be  equalled  only  by  their  labours 
In  the  field,  in  making  canals,  levelling  mountains,  raifmg 
gardens,  and  navigating  their  junks  and  boats. 

ANTiqyiTiES  AND  CURIOSITIES.]  Fcw natural  curiofities 
prefent  themfelves  in  China,  that  have  not  been  comiprehended 
under  preceding  articles.  Some  volcanos,  rivers  and  lakes 
of  particular  qualities,  are  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  The  volcano  of  Linefung  is  faid  fometimes  to 
make  fo  furious  a  difcharge  of  fire  and  aflies,  as  to  occafion 
a  tempefl  in  the  air,  and  fome  of  their  lakes  are  faid  to  petrify 
fifhes  when  put  into  them.  The  artificial  curiofities  of  China 
are  iKipendous.  The  great  wall,  feparating  China  from  Tar- 
tary,  to  prevent  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  is  fuppofed  to 
extend  1500  miles.  It  is  carried  over  mountains  and  valleys, 
and  reaches  from  the  province  of  Xt^nfi  to  the  Kang  fea, 
between  the  provinces  of  Pekin  and  Lsenotum.  It  is  in  moft 
places  built  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  is  fo  well  tempered^ 
that  though  it  has  ftood  for  1800  years^  it  is  but  little  decayed- 
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The  beginning  of  this  wall  is  a  large  bulwark  of  ftone  raifed 
in  the  fea,  in  the  province  of  Petcheli,  to  the  eaft  of  Pekin, 
and  almoft  in  the  fame  latitude;  it  is  built  like  the  walls 
of  the  capital  city  of  the  empire,  but  much  wider,  being 
terrafTed  and  cafed  with  bricks,  and  is  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  high.  P.  Regis,  and  the  other  gentleman,  who  took 
a  map  of  thefe  provinces,  often  ftretched  a  line  on  the  top, 
to  meafure  the  bafis  of  triangles,  and  to  take  diftant  points 
with  an  inftrument.  They  always  found  it  paved  wide 
enough  for  five  or  fix  horfemen  to  travel  abreaft  with  eafe. 
Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  prodigious  canals  and 
roads,  that  are  cut  through  this  empire. 

The  artificial  mountains  prcfcnt  on  their  tops  temples, 
monafleries,  and  other  edifices,  fabricated  by  hands.  Some 
part,  hov/ever,  of  what  we  are  told  concerning  the  cavities 
in  thefe  mountains,  Icems  to  be  fabulous.  The  Chinefe 
bridges  cannot  be  fufficiently  admired.  They  are  built  fome- 
time>  upon  barges  llronglv  chained  together,  yet  fo  as  to  be 
parted,  and  to  let  the  veflels  pafs  that  fail  up  and  down  the 
river.  Some  of  them  run  from  mountain  to  m.ountain,  and 
confifl  only  of  one  arch  ;  that  over  the  river  Saffrany  is  400 
clibits  lonf^;,  ajid  5vOO  high,  though  a  fmgle  arch,  and  joins 
two  mountains,  ar.d  fome  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire, 
are  faid  to  be  ftill  more  flupendous.  7^he  triumphal  arches 
of  this  country  form  the  next  fpccies  of  artificial  curiofities. 
Though  they  arc  not  built  in  the  Greek  or  Roman  flile  of 
architc(51urc,  yet  they  are  fuperb  and  beautiful,  and  eretS^ed 
to  the  mctpories  of  their  great  men,  with  vaft  labour  and  ex- 
jv-ncc.  They  are  faid  in  the  whole  to  be  eleven  hundred, 
two  hundred  of  which  are  particularly  magnificent.  Their 
fepulchral  monuments,  make  likewife  a  great  figure.  Their 
towers,  the  models  of  which  are  now  fo  common  in  Europe 
under  the  name  of  pagodas,  are  vaft  embellilhments  to  the 
face  of  their  country.  They  feem  to  be  coniT:ru6^ed  by  a 
regular  order,  and  all  of  them  are  finifhcd  with  exquifite 
carvings  and  gildings,  and  other  ornaments  ;  that  at  Nanking, 
which  is  200  feet  high,  and  40  in  diameter,  is  the  moft  ad- 
mired. It  is  called  the  Porcelane  Tower,  becaufe  it  is  lined 
v/ith  Chinefe  tiles.  Their  temples  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  difagreeable  tafte  in  which  they  are  built,  for  their 
capacioufnefs,  their  whimfical  ornaments,  and  the  uglinefs  of 
the  idols  they  contain.  The  Chinefe  are  remarkably  fond  ©f 
bells,  which  gave  name  to  one  of  their  principal  feflivals.  A 
bell  of  Pekin  weighs  120,000  pound,  but  its  found  is  faid  to 
be  difagreeable.  The  laft  curiofity  1  fhall  mention,  is  their 
iiie-works,  which  in  China  exceed  thofe  of  all  other  nations. 
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In  fhort,  every  province  of  China  is  a  fcene  of  curiofities* 
Their  buildings,  excepting  as  mentioned,  their  pagodas, 
being  confined  to  no  order,  and  fufceptible  of  all  kinds  of 
ornaments,  have  a  wild  variety,  and  a  pleafmg  elegance  not 
void  of  magnificence,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  and  the 
imagination,  and  prefents  a  diverfity  of  objects  not  to  be  found 
in  European  architecSlure. 

Chief  cities.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  thefe  more  than  that 
feme  of  them  are  immeufe,  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  believe 
their  population  is  much  exago;erated.  The  empire  is  faid  to 
contain  4400  vi^alled  cities  ;  the  chief  of  which  are  Pekin, 
Nankin,  and  Canton.  The  former  is  the  refidence  of  the 
prefent  royal  family,  and  is  moderately  reckoned  to  contain 
two  million  of  inhabitants,  but  Nanking  is  faid  to  exceed  it 
both  in  extent  and  population.  The  walls  of  Pekin  are  50 
cubits  high,  and  are  defended  by  towers,  at  a  bow-f!iot  di- 
flance  from  each  other,  with  redoubts  at  every  gate.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  like  London  and  Wellminfter,  the 
Chinefe  and  the  Tartar.  The  imperial  palace,  which  is  no 
other  than  an  amazing  afiemblage  of  neat  beautiful  buildings, 
but  without  order  or  regularity,  ftands  in  the  latter. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  China  is  fo  happily  fitua- 
ted,  and  produces  fuch  a  variety  of  materials  for  manufadlures^ 
that  it  may  be  faid  to  be  the  native  land  of  induftry  j  but  it  is  art 
induftry  without  tafte  or  elegance,  though  carried  on  with  vaft 
art  and  neatnefs.  They  make  paper  of  the  bark  of  bamboo, 
and  other  trees,  as  well  as  of  cotton,  but  not  comparable  for 
records,  or  printing,  to  the  European.  Their  ink,  for  the 
ufe  of  drawing,  is  well  known  in  England,  and  is  faid  to  be 
made  of  oil  and  lamp-black.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
antiquity  of  their  printing,  which  they  ftill  do  by  cutting 
their  characters  on  blocks  of  wood.  The  manufacture  of 
that  earthen  ware,  generally  known  by  the  name  of  China, 
was  long  a  fecret  in  Europe,  and  brought  immenie  fums  ta 
that  country.  The  antients  knew  and  efleemed  it  highly 
under  the  name  of  Porcelain,  but  it  was  of  a  much  better 
fabric  than  the  modern.  Though  the  Chinefe  afFe6l  to  keep 
that  manufacture  ftill  a  fecret,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  th^ 
principal  material  is  a  prepared  pulverized  earth,  and  that 
feveral  European  countries  far  exceed  the  Chinefe  in  manufac- 
turing this  commodity.  The  Chinefe  filks  are  generally  plain 
and  flowered  gawfes,  and  they  are  faid  to  have  been  originally 
fabricated  in  that  country,  where  the  art  of  rearing  filk-worms 
was  firft  difcovered.  They  manufacture  filks  likewife  of  a 
more  durable  kind,  and  their  cotton,  and  other  cloths,  are  fa- 
mous fcr  furniPaing  a  liebt  warm  wear, 
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Their  trade,  it  is  well  knov/n,  is  open  to  all  the  European 
nations,  with  whom  they  deal  for  ready  money  ;  for  fuch  is 
the  pride  and  avarice  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  think  no 
manufadurcs  equal  to  their  ov/n.  But  it  is  certain,  that 
fince  the  difccvcry  of  the  porctlane  manufac^tures,  and  the  vaft 
improveir  ems  the  Europtans  hiive  made  in  the  weaving  '^ran- 
ches, the  Chinefe  ccrrjnercc  hr.s  been  on  the  decline. 

Constitution  and  government.]  This  was  a  moft 
inftru6live  entertaining  article,  before  the  conqueft  of  China 
by  the  Tartars,  for  though  their  princes  retain  many  funda- 
mental maxims  of  the  old  Chinefe,  they  have  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  deviate  from  the  nnGient  dif^cipline  in  many  refpe^ls. 
Perhaps  iheir  acquaintance  v/ith  the  Europeans  may  have  c  n- 
tributed  to  their  degeneracy,  llie  original  plan  of  the  Chi- 
nefe governuicnt  was  patriarchal,  almoft  in  the  ftridteft  fcnfe 
of  the  word.  Duty  and  obedience  to  the  father  of  each  family 
v/as  recomrr.cnded  and  enforced  in  the  moft  rigorous  m.  nner, 
but  at  the  fame  time,  the  en.percr  was  confidered  as  the  father 
of  the  whole.  His  mandarines,  or  grea:  officers  of  ftate, 
were  looked  upon  iis  his  fubftitutes,  and  ihe  degrees  of  fub- 
mifTion  whic!.  were  due  from  the  inferior  rank?,  to  the  fuperior, 
were  fettled  ai.d  cbierved  with  the  moft  icrupulous  precifion, 
and  in  a  manner  that  to  us  fcems  liighly  ridiculous.  This 
fmiple  claim  of  obedience  required  great  addrefs  and  knowledge 
of  human  nntujc.  to  render  it  efrec-tuai  ;  arid  the  Chinefe 
legiflators,  Confucius  particularly,  appear  to  have  been  men 
of  wonderful  abilities.  They  envdoped  their  dictates  in  a 
number  of  myftical  appearances,  fo  as  to  ftrikrr  the  people 
with  awe  and  vejieration.  The  mandarines  had  modes  of 
fpeaking  and  writing,  different  from  thofe  of  other  fubjecfts, 
and  the  people  were  tauglr.  to  believe  that  their  princes  par- 
took of  divinity,  fo  that  they  were  feldoni  feen,  and  more 
feldom  approached. 

Though  this  fyftem  preferved  the  public  tranquillity,  for  an 
incredible  nrnnber  of  years,  yet  it  had  a  fundamental  effecSf  that 
often  convulfcd,  and  at  laft  pi<wed  fatal  to  the  ftate,  becaufe 
the  fame  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  military  as  the  civil 
duties.  The  Chinefe  had  pafTions  like  other  men,  and  fome- 
times  a  weak  or  wicked  adminiftration,  drove  the  into  arms, 
and  a  revolution  eafily  fucceeded,  w/iich  they  juftified  by  fay- 
ing, that  their  fovereign  had  ceafed  to  be  their  father.  During 
thofe  commotions,  one  of  the  parties  naturally  invited  their 
neighbours  the  Tartars  to  their  aftiftance,  and  it  was  thus 
thole  barbarians,  who  had  great  fr.gacity,  became  acquainted 
with  the  weak  fide  of  their  conftitution,  and  they  availed  them- 
lelves  accordingly,  by  invading  and  conquering  the  empire. 

Befides 
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Befides  the  great  do(5lrine  of  patriarchal  obedience, 
the  Chinefe  had  fuinptuary  lav/s,  and  regulations  for  the 
expences  of  all  degrees  of  fiibje61s,  which  were  very  ufeful 
in  preferving  the  public  tranquillity,  and  preventing  the 
effeils  of  ambition.  By  their  inftitutions  likewife  the  man- 
darines might  remonftrate  to  the  emperor,  but  in  the  molt 
fubmifEve  manner,  upon  the  errors  of  hi^  government,  and 
when  he  was  a  virtuous  prince,  this  freedom  was  often  at- 
tended with  the  moft  falutary  effects.  No  country  in  the 
world  is  fo  well  provided  with  magiftrates  for  the  difcharge 
of  juftice,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  matters,  as  China, 
but  they  are  often  ineffectual  through  want  of  public  virtue 
in  the  execution.  The  emperor  is  ftiled  Holy  fon  of  Hea- 
ven, Sole  Governor  of  the  Earth,  Great  Father,  of  his 
People. 

Religion.]  This  article  is  nearly  connected  with  the 
preceding.  Though  the  ancient  Chinefe  v/orfhipped  idols, 
and  feemed  to  admit  of  a  particular  providence,  yet  their 
philofophers  and  legiflators  were  atheifts  or  materialifts,  and 
indulged  the  people  in  the  worfhip  of  fenfible  objects,  only  to 
make  them  more  fubmiffive  to  government.  The  Jefuits  long 
impofed  upon  the  public  of  Europe,  on  this  head,  and  fuffercd 
their  profelytes  to  worfhip  Tien,  pretending,  that  it  was  no 
other  than  the  name  of  God,  but  a  ftri6t  fcrutiny  being  made 
by  the  court  of  Rome,  it  was  found  to  fignify  univerfal  mat- 
ter. The  truth  is,  Confucius,  and  the  Chinefe  legiflators, 
introduced  a  moft  excellent  fyltem  of  morals  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  belief  of  a  future  itate, 
by  prefcribing  to  them  the  worfliip  of  inferior  deities.  Their 
morality  approximates  to  that  of  Chriftianity,  but  as  we  know 
little  of  their  religion,  but  through  the  Jefuits,  we  cannot  adopt 
for  truth  the  numerous  inftances,  v/hich  they  tell  us  of  the 
conformity  of  the  Chinefe  with  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thofe 
fathers,  it  muff  be  owned,  were  men  of  great  abilities,  and 
made  a  wonderful  progrefs  above  a  century  ago  in  their  con- 
verfions  ;  but  they  miltook  the  true  chara6ter  of  the  emperor 
who  was  their  patron,  for  he  no  fooner  found  that  they  v/ere 
in  fa£t  afpiring  to  the  civil  diredtion  of  the  government,  than 
he  expelled  them,  levelled  their  churches  with  the  ground, 
and  prohibited  the  exercife  of  their  religion  ;  fmce  v/hich  time 
Chriftianity  has  made  no  figure  in  China. 

Revenues.]  Thefe  are  faid  by  fome,  to  amount  to  twenty 
millions  fterling  a  year  ;  but  this  cannot  be  meant  in  money, 
which  does  not  at  all  abound  in  China.  The  taxes  collected 
for  the  ufe  of  the  government  in  rice,  and  other  commodities, 
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are  certainly  very  great,  and  very  pofTibly  amount  to  that 
fum. 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  China  is,  at  this 
time,  afar  more  pov/erful  empire,  than  it  was  before  its  con- 
queft  by  the  eaftern  Tartars  in  1644.  This  is  owing  to  the 
confummate  policy  of  Chun-tchi,  the  firft  Tartarian  emperor 
of  China,  who  obliged  his  hereditary  rubjc(Sls  to  conform 
themfclves  to  the  Chinefe  manners  and  policy,  and  the  Chi- 
nefe  to  v^ear  the  Tartar  drefs  and  arms.  The  two  nations 
were  thereby  incorporated.  The  Chinefe  were  appointed  to 
Jill  the  civil  ofSces  of  the  empire.  The  emperor  made  Pekin 
the  feat  of  his  government,  and  the  Tartars  quietly  fubmitted 
to  a  change  of  their  countiy  and  condition  which  was  fo  much 
in  their  favour. 

This  fecurity,  however,  of  the  Chinefe  from  the  Tartars, 
takes  from  them  all  military  objedls  ^  the  Tartar  power  alone 
being  formidable  to  that  empire.  The  only  danger  that 
threatens  it  at  prcfent,  is  the  difufc  of  i.rms.  The  Chinefe 
land  army  is  faid  to  confift  of  five  millions  of  men,  but  in 
thefe  are  comprehended  all  who  are  employed  in  the  collection 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  prefervation  of  the  canals,  the  great 
roads  and  the  public  peace.  The  imperial  guards  amount  to 
about  30,000.  As  to  the  marine  force,  it  is  compofed  chiefly 
of  the  junks,  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  other  fmall 
fln'ps,  that  trade  coaft-vvays,  or  to  the  neighbouring  countries, 
or  to  prevent  fudden  defcents. 

History.]  The  Chinefe  pretend  as  a  nation  to  an  anti- 
quity beyond  all  meafure  of  credibility,  but  though  their  pre-* 
tenfions  have  been  repeatedly  confuted  by  learned  men,  they 
certainly  have  evidences  of  a  much  higher  antiquity,  than 
any  people  on  earth  (the  Jews  perhaps  excepted)  can  produce. 
Their  exactnefs  in  aftronomical  obfervations,  rude  as  they  were 
in  that  fcience,  before  their  commerce  with  the  Europeans  ; 
their  immemorial  ufe  of  printing  ;  their  peaceable  patriarchal 
fcheme  of  government,  and  feveral  other  incidental  advantages 
contributed  to  this  priority.  A  fucceliion  of  excellent  princes, 
and  a  duration  of  domcftic  tranquillity  united  legiflation  with 
philofophy,  and  produced  their  Fo-hi,  whofe  hiltory  however 
is  wrapped  up  in  myfteries,  their  Li-Laokum,  and  above  all 
their  Confuci  is,  at  once  the  Solon  and  the  Socrates  of  China. 
After  all,  the  internal  revolutions  of  the  empire,  though  rare, 
produced  the  moil  dreadful  efFedts,  in  proportion  as  its  confti- 
tution  Vv'as  pacific,  and  they  were  attended  v/ith  the  moft 
bloody  exterminations  in  fome  provinces  ;  fo  that  though  the 
Chinefe  empire  is  hereditary,  the  imperial  fucceflion  was  more 
than  once  broken  into. 

Neither 
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Neither  the  great  Zinghis  Khan,  nor  Tamerlane,  though 
they  often  defeated  the  Chinefe,  could  fubdue  their  empire, 
and  neither  of  them  could  keep  the  conquefts  they  made  there. 
The  celebrated  wall,  proved  but  a  feeble  barrier  againft  the 
arms  of  thofe  famous  Tartars.  After  their  invafions  were 
over,  the  Chinefe  went  to  war  with  the  Manchew  Tartars, 
while  an  indolent  worthlefs  emperor  Tfong-tching,  was  upon 
the  throne.  In  the  mean  while  a  bold  rebel,  named  Li-cong- 
tfe,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuen,  dethroned  the  emperor, 
who  hanged  himfelf,  as  did  moft  of  his  courtiers  and  women. 
Ou-fan-quey,  the  Chinefe  general,  on  the  frontiers  of  Tar- 
tary,  refufed  to  recognize  the  ufurper,  and  made  a  peace  with 
Tfongate,  the  Manchew  prince,  who  drove  the  ufurper  from 
the  throne,  and  took  pofleffion  of  it  himfelf,  about  the  year 
1644.  The  Tartar  maintained  himfelf  in  his  authority,  and 
as  has  been  already  m.entioned,  v/ifely  incorporated  his  heredi- 
tary fubje(5fs  with  the  Chinefe,  fo  that  in  efre6t  Tartary  be- 
came an  acquifition  to  China.  He  was  fucceeded  by  a  prince 
of  great  natural  and  acquired  abilities,  who  was  the  patron 
of  thejefuits,  but  knew  how  to  check  them  when  he  found 
them  intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  his  government. 

About  the  year  1661,  the  Chinefe,  under  this  Tartar  fa- 
mily, drove  the  Dutch  out  of  the  ifland  of  Formofa,  which 
the  latter  had  taken  from  the  Portuguefe.  Though  the  intcr- 
courfe  between  Europe  and  China  has  been  greatly  improved 
fmce  that  time,  yet  we  know  very  little  of  the  internal  events 
of  China,  excepting  thofe  that  affect  our  trade,  which  is  now 
at  a  low  pafs  in  that  country,  owing  to  the  vaft  diftance  and 
uncertainty  of  the  voyage,  the  native  chicanery  of  the  Chinefe 
themfelves,  and  the  Europeans  having  fupplied  themfelves 
either  at  home  or  from  other  countries  with  many  of  their 
commodities. 
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Situation  and  ?  rnp HI  S  valt  country  is  fituated  be- 
BOUNDARIES.  i  J_  twe^n  the  66th  iind  lOQth  deg.  of 
eaft  longitude,  and  between  i  and  40  c:'  rorth  lat-cude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  countries  of  Ufh-c  Taitary  and 
Ti  et  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  che  indian  Orern;  on  the  eaft,  by 
China  and  the  Chinefe  fea  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Perfia  and 
the  Indian  fea. 

Divisions.]  I  fliall  divide,  as  others  have  done,  India  at 
large  into  three  great  parts ;  firft,  tiie  Peninfula  of  India  be- 
yond the  Ganges,  called  the  Further  Peninfula  ^  fecond,  the 
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main  land,  or  the  Mogul's  empire  ;  thirdly,  the  Peninfula 
within  or  on  this  fide  the  Ganges  :  all  of  them  vaft  populous 
and  extended  empires.  But  it  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  fave 
many  repetitions,  to  premife  an  account  of  fome  particular^- 
that  are  in  common  to  thofe  numerous  nations,  which  fhall  be 
extracted  from  the  moft  enlightened  of  our  modern  writers 
who  have  vifited  the  country  in  the  fervice  of  the  Eaft  India 
company. 

Population,  inhabitants,  ^  Mr.  OrmiC,  an  excellent 
RELIGION  AND  GOVERNMENT.  S  and  an  authentic  hiftorian, 
comprehends  the  tv/o  latter  divifions  under  the  title  of  Indo- 
ftan.  The  Mahometans  (fays  he)  who  are  called  Moors,  of 
Indoftan,  are  computed  to  be  about  ten  millions,  and  the 
Indians  about  an  hundred  millions.  Above  half  the  empire  is 
fubje'fl:  to  rajahs,  or  kings,  who  derive  their  dcfccnt  from  the 
old  princes  of  India,  and  exercife  all  rights  of  fovereignty, 
orJy  paying  a  tribute  to  the  great  mogul,  and  obferving  the 
treaties  by  which  their  anceftors  recognized  his  fuperiority. 
In  other  refpects,  the  government  of  Indoftan  is  full  of  wife 
chec  ks  upon  the  overgrowing  greatnefs  of  any  fubject ;  but 
(as  all  precautions  of  that  kind  depend  upon  the  adminirtration) 
the  indolence  and  barbarity  of  the  moguls  or  emperors,  and 
their  great  viceroys,  have  rendered  them  fruitlefs. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  India  are  called  Gentoos,  or,  as 
others  call  them,  Hindoos.  They  pretend  that  Brumma, 
who  was  their  legiflator  both  in  politics  and  religion,  was 
inferior  only  to  God,  and  that  he  exifted  many  thoufand  years 
before  cur  account  of  the  creation.  This  Brumma,  probably, 
was  fome  gnat  and  good  genius,  whofe  beneficence,  like  that 
of  the  pagan  legif  ators,  led  his  people  and  their  pofterity  to 
pay  him  divine  honours.  The  bramins  (for  fo  the  Gentoo 
prieils  are  called)  pretend  that  he  bequeathed  to  them  a  book 
called  the  Vidam,  cont.  ining  his  doctrines  and  inftitutions ; 
and  that  though  the  original  is  loft,  they  are  ftill  poflefled  of  a 
commentary  upon  it,  called  the  Shahftah,  which  is  wrote  in 
the  Sanfcr:t  language,  now  a  dead  language,  and  known  only 
to  the  bramins  who  ftudy  it.  The  foundation  of  Brumma's 
doctrine  confilled  in  the  belief  of  a  fupreme  Being,  who  has 
created  a  regular  gradation  of  beings,  feme  fuperior,  and  fome 
inferior  to  man  :  m  the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a  future 
ftatc  of  rev/ards  and  punifhments,  which  is  to  confift  of  a 
trznfmiisration  into  diirerent  bodies,  according;  to  the  lives 
they  have  led  in  their  pre-exlftent  ftate.  From  this  it  appears 
more  thafi  probable  that  the  Pythagorean  mctempfichofis  took 
its  rife  in  India, 
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The  neceffity  of  inculcating  this  fublime,  but  ctherwife 
complicated  doclrine,  into  the  lower  ranks,  induced  the  bra- 
mins,  who  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in  their  doctrines,  to 
have  recourfe  to  fenfible  reprefentations  of  the  Deity  and  his 
attributes ;  fo  that  the  original  do6i:rines  of  Brumma  have 
degeneroted  to  rank  ridiculous  idolatry,  in  the  v/orlhip  of  the 
moft  hideous  figures,  either  delineated  or  carved  ;  and  the 
belief  of  an  omnipotent  Being  is  now  almoft  loit  among  the 
Gentoos. 

Thofe  Indians  are  particularly  diftinguiflied  from  the  reft  of 
mankind  by  their  divifion  into  tribes,  the  four  principal  of 
which  are  the  bramins,  foldiers,  labourers,  and  mechanics. 
Thefe  are  again  fubdivided  into  a  multiplicity  of  inferior 
d!ftin61:ions.  The  bramins  have  an  intire  power,  which  they 
ufe  commonly  to  very  bad  purpofes,  over  the  minds  of  the 
people  i  though  fome  of  them  are  fuperftitious,  moral,  and 
innocent.  They  are  all  of  them  fuch  bigots,  that  excepting 
the  Hallachores,  who  arc  the  refufe  and  outcafts  of  the  other 
tribes,  and  difowned  and  detefted  by  them  all,  Mr.  Scrafton 
doubts  (whatever  the  Roman-catholics  may  pretend)  whether  • 
there  ever  was  an  inftance  of  any  other  of  the  Gentoos  being 
converted  by  the  raiffionaries.  In  fliort,  the  bramins  in  general 
are  a  defigning  degenerate  fetof  men  ;  but  Mr.  Scrafton,  who 
gives  us  that  pidlure  of  them,  acknowledges  that,  amidft  all 
their  errors,  they  agree  in  thofe  truths  which  form  the  har- 
mony of  the  univerfe,  that  there  is  one  fupreme  God^  and  that 
he  is  hejl  pleafed  by  charity  and  good  vjorh. 

The  foldiers  are  commonly  called  Rajah- poots,  or  perfons 
defcended  from  rajahs,  and  refide  chiefly  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, and  are  generally  more  fair-complexioned  than  the 
people  of  the  fouthern  provinces,  who  are  quite  black.  Thefe 
rajah-poots  are  a  robuft,  brave,  faithful  people,  and  enter  into 
the  fervice  of  thofe  who  will  pay  them  j  but  when  their  leader 
falls  in  battle,  they  think  that  their  engagements  to  him  are 
finilhed,  and  they  run  oft'  the  field  without  any  ftain  upon 
their  reputation. 

The  labourers  are  the  farmers  and  all  who  are  concerned  in 
the  cultivation  of  lands. 

The  mechanics  are  merchants,  bankers,  traders  of  all  kind.s, 
and  are  divided  into  many  fubordinalions. 

Thofe  different  tribes  (fays  Mr.  Scrafton)  are  forbid  to 
intermarry,  to  cohabit,  to  eat  with  each  other,  or  even  to 
drink  out  of  the  fame  veffel  with  one  of  another  tribe  ;  and 
every  deviation  in  thefe  points,  fubjeiis  them  to  be  reje6led  by 
their  tribe,  renders  them  for  ever  polluted,  and  they  are  thence- 
forward bbliged  to  herd  v/ith  the  Hallachores,    This  divifion 
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is  attended  with  infinite  inconveniencies,  for  excepting  the 
rajah-poots,  no  Gentoo  thinks  of  defending  himfelf  in  cafe  of 
invafions,  which,  when  made  from  the  fea,  have  been  gene- 
rally fuccefsful.  The  fame  divifion,  however,  has,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  convulfions  of  their  government,  and  all  their 
opprefTions  under  the  M  hometans,  preferved  their  manu- 
fa<5tures  among  them,  which,  while  the  fon  can  follow  no 
other  trade  than  that  of  his  father,  can  never  be  loft  but  by 
exterminating  the  people. 

Different  kinds  of  food  are  affigned  to  different  tribes.  The 
bramins  touch  nothing  that  has  life  ;  the  foldicrs  are  per- 
mitted to  eat  vcnifon,  mutton,  and  fifh  ;  the  labourers  and 
merchants  live  differently,  according  to  their  fex  and  pro- 
felfions,  fome  of  them  being  allowed  to  eat  fifh,  but  none  of 
them  animal  food. 

The  practice  of  women  burning  themfelves,  upon  the  death 
of  their  hufbands,  is  now  faid  to  be  difufed  all  over  Indoftan  j 
and  the  Gcntoos  in  general  chufe  death  by  famine  rcahei  than 
pollute  themfelves  by  eatmg  a  forbidden  food.  This  pirture  of 
the  Gentoos  feer.  s  to  be  drawn  before  our  wars  with  the  French 
in  that  country  ;  for  if  we  arc  to  believe  Ibme  travellers,  they 
begin  now  to  relax  in  the  practice  of  their  religious  duties. 
The  Gtntoos  are  as  careful  of  the  cultivation  of  thcir  lands, 
and  their  public  works  and  conveniencies,  as  the  i  hinefej 
and  there  Icarceiy  is  an  inftance  of  a  robbery  in  all  Indoftan, 
though  the  diamond  merchants  travel  without  del'enfive 
weapons. 

The  temples  or  pagodas  of  the  Gentoos,  are  ftupendous, 
but  difguftful  ftone  buildings,  creeled  in  every  capital,  and 
under  the  tuition  of  the  bramins.  If  the  bramins  are  matters 
of  any  uncommon  art  or  fcience,  they  turn  it  to  the  purpofes 
of  p:ofit  from  their  ignorant  votaries.  Mr.  Scrafton  fays, 
that  they  know  how  to  calculate  eclipfes  ;  and  that  judicial 
alfrology  is  fo  prevalent  among  them,  that  half  the  year  is 
taken  up  with  unlucky  days  ;  the  head  aftrologcr  being  always 
confulted  in  their  councils.  The  Mahometans  likewife  encou- 
rage thofe  fuperftitions,  and  look  upon  all  the  fruits  of  the 
Gentoo  induftry  as  belonging  to  themfelves.  Though  the 
Gent,)03  are  entirely  paffive  under  all  their  oppreflions,  and  by 
their  Itatc  of  exiftcnce,  the  practice  of  their  religion,  and  the 
fcantinefs  of  their  food,  have  nothing  of  that  refentment  in 
their  nature  that  animates  the  reft  of  mankind  ;  yet  they  are 
fufceptible  of  avarice,  and  fometimes  bury  their  money,  and 
rather  than  difcover  it  put  themfelves  to  death  by  poifon  or 
otherwife.    This  pradlice,  which  it  feems  is  not  uncommon, 

accounts 
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accounts  for  the  vaft  fcarcity  of  filver  that  till  of  late  pre- 
vailed in  Indoftan. 

The  reafons  abovementioned  account  likewife  for  their  being 
free  of  all  thofe  paflions,  particularly  that  of  love,  and  fen- 
fations  that  render  the  reft  of  mankind  either  happy  or  mife- 
rable.  Their  perpetual  ufe  of  rice,  their  chief  food,  gives 
them  but  little  nourifhment;  and  their  marrying  early,  the 
males  before  fourteen,  and  their  women  at  ten  or  eleven  years 
of  age,  keeps  them  low  and  feeble  in  their  perfons.  A  man 
is  in  the  decline  of  life  at  thirty,  and  the  beauty  of  the  v/o- 
men  is  on  decay  at  eighteen  :  at  twenty-five  they  have  all  the 
marks  of  old  age.  We  are  not  therefore  to  wonder  at  their 
being  foon  ftrangers  to  all  perfonal  exertion  and  vigour  of 
mind  3  and  it  is  with  them  a  frequent  faying,  that  it  is  better 
to  fit  than  to  walk,  to  lie  down  than  to  fit,  to  fieep  than  to 
wake,  and  death  is  the  beft  of  all. 

The  Mahometans,  who,  in  Indoftan,  are  called  Moors,  / 
are  of  Perfian,  Turkifli,  Arabic,  and  other  extradions.  They 
early  begc^n,  in  the  reigns  of  the  califs  of  Bagdat,  to  invade 
Indoftan.  They  penetrated  as'  far  as  Delhi,  which  they 
made  their  capital.  They  fettled  colonies  in  feveral  places, 
whofe  defcendants  are  called  Pytans ;  but  their  empire  was 
overthrown  by  Tamerlane,  who  founded  the  Mogul  govern- 
ment, which  ftill  fubfifts.  Thofe  princes  being  ftri6t  Maho- 
metans, received  under  their  protection  all  v/ho  profefted  the 
fame  religion,  and  who  being  a  brave  active  people,  counter- 
balanced the  numbers  of  the  natives.  They  are  faid  to  have 
introduced  the  divifion  of  provinces,  over  which  they  ap- 
pointed foubahs  ;  and  thofe  provinces,  each  of  which  might 
be  ftiled  an  empire,  were  fubdivided  into  nabobfnips,  each 
nabob  being  immediately  accountable  to  liis  loubah,  who  in 
procefs  of  time  became  almoft  independent  on  the  emperor, 
or,  as  he  is  called,  the  great  mogul,  upon  their  paying  him 
an  annual  tribute.  The  vaft  refort  of  Perfian  and  Tartar 
tribes  have  likewife  ftrengthened  the  Mahometan  government ; 
but  it  is  obfervable,  that  in  two  or  three  generations,  the  pro- 
geny of  all, thofe  adventurers,  who  though  they  bring  nothing 
witn  them  but  their  horfes  and  their  fwords,  degenerate  into 
all  eaftern  indolence  and  fenfuality. 

Of  all  thofe  tribes,  the  Marattas  at  prefent  make  the  greateft 
figure.  They  are  a  kind  of  mercenaries,  who  live  on  the 
mountains  between  Indoftan  and  Perfia.  They  commordy 
ferve  on  horfeback,  and  when  well  commanded,  they  have 
been  known  to  give  lav/  even  to  the  court  of  Delhi.  Though 
they  are  ori2;inaily  Gentoos,  yet  they  are  of  bold  a6live  fpirits,, 
and  piy  no  great  refpedl  to  the  pi  inciplcs  of  their  religion. 
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Mr.  Scrafton  fays,  that  the  Mahometans  or  Moors  are  of  fo 
deteftable  a  charader,  that  he  never  knew  above  tv^o  or  three 
exceptions,  and  thofe  were  among  the  Tartar  and  Perfiaii 
officers  of  the  army.  They  are  void  of  every  principle  even  of 
their  own  religion  j  and  if  they  have  a  virtue,  it  is  an  appear- 
ance of  hofpitality,  but  it  is  an  appearance  only  for  while 
they  are  drinking  with,  and  embracing  a  friend,  they  will  ftab 
him  to  the  heart. 

The  people  of  Indoflan  are  governed  by  no  written  laws, 
and  their  courts  of  juilice  are  dircdted  by  precedents.  The 
Mahometan  inftitutes  prevail  only  in  their  great  towns  and 
their  neighbourhood.  The  empire  is  hereditary,  and  the 
emperor  is  heir  only  to  his  own  officers.  All  lands  go  in  the 
hereditary  line,  and  continue  in  that  ftate  even  down  to  the 
fubter.ants,  while  the  lord  can  pay  his  taxes,  and  the  latter 
their  rent,  both  v/hich  are  immutably  fixed  in  the  public 
books  of  each  diftridi:.  The  imperial  dcmefne  lands  are  thofe 
of  the  great  rajah  families,  which  fell  to  Tamerlane  and  his 
iuccefibrs.  Certain  portions  of  them  are  called  jaghire  lands, 
and  are  beflowed  by  the  crown  on  the  great  lords  or  omrahs, 
and  upon  their  death  revert  to  the  emperor ;  but  the  rights  of 
the  fubtenants,  even  of  thofe  lands,  are  indefeafible. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  government  by  which  this 
great  empire  long  fublifted,  without  almoft  the  femblance  of 
virtue  among  its  great  officers  either  civil  or  military.  It  was 
fliaken,  however,  after  the  invafion  of  Mahomet  Shah,  which 
was  attended  by  fo  great  u  diminution  of  the  imperial  autho- 
rity, that  the  ft.ubahs  and  n;ibobs  became  abfolute  in  their 
own  ^:.vernn:ents.  Thoueh  they  could  not  idter  the  funda- 
mcni  d  laws  of  property,  yet  they  invented  new  taxes,  which 
b -ogared  the  people,  to  pay  their  own  armies  and  fupport 
their  power  ;  fo  that  many  of  the  people,  a  few  years  ago, 
after  being  unmercifully  plundered  by  colledlors  and  tax- 
mafters,  were  left  to  pcrifh  through  want.  To  fum  up  the 
mifery  of  the  inhabitants,  thofe  foubahs  and  nabobs,  and 
other  Mahometan  governors,  employ  the  bramins  and  the 
Gentoos  themfelves  as  the  minifters  of  their  rapacioufn^rfs  and 
cruelties.  Upon  the  whole,  ever  fmce  the  invahon  of  Kouli 
Kan,  Indortan,  from  being  the  beft  regulated  government  in 
the  world,  is  become  a  fcene  of  mere  anarchy  or  ftratocracy  ; 
every  great  man  protects  him.felf  in  his  tyranny  by  his  foldiers, 
whofe  pay  far  exceeds  the  natural  riches  of  his  government. 
As  private  affaffinations  and  other  murders  are  here  committed 
with  im.punity,  the  people,  v/ho  know  they  can  be  in  no 
worfe  eftate,  concern  themfelves  very  little  in  the  revolutions 
of  government.    To  the  abovs  caules  are  owing  the  prefent 

fuccelies 
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fviccefies  of  the  Engliih  in  Indoftan  ;  and  it  is  their  intereft  to 
bring,  as  foon  as  poffible,  that  government  back  to  its  firft 
principles  under  the  family  of  Tamerlane.  The  reader,  from 
this  reprefentation,  may  perceive  likev\^ife,  that  all  that  the 
Englifh  have  acquired  in  point  of  territory,  has  been  gained 
from  ufurpers  and  robbers ;  and  their  pofleffion  of  it  being 
guarantied  by  the  prefent  lawful  emperor,  is  founded  upon 
the  laws  and  conftitutions  of  that  country. 

It  may  be  here  proper  juft  to  obferve,  that  the  complexion 
of  the  Gentoos  is  black,  their  hair  long,  and  the  features  of 
both  fexes  regular.  At  court,  however,  the  great  families  are 
ambitious  of  intermarrying  with  Perfians  and  Tartars,  on 
account  of  the  fairnefs  of  their  complexion,  refembling  that  of 
their  conqueror  Tamerlane  and  his  great  generals. 


The  Peninsula  of  INDIA  beyond  the  G  a  n  g  e 
called  the  Farther  Peninsula. 
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AND  extent. 
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and  the  Chinefe  Sea,  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  fame  fea  and  the 
llraits  of  Malacca,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  bay  of  Bengal 
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Name.]  The  name  of  India  is  taken  from  the  river  Indus, 
which  of  all  others  was  beft  known  to  the  Perfians.  The 
whole  of  this  peninfula  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is 
partly  fo  to  the  moderns. 

Air  and  climate.]  This  country  is  fo  little  known, 
that  authors  differ  concerning  its  air,  fome  preferring  that  of 
the  fouthcrn,  and  fome  that  of  the  northern  parts.  It  is  gene- 
rally agreed,  that  the  air  of  the  former  is  hot  and  dry,  but  in 
{o:ne  places  moift,  and  confequently  unhealthy.  The  cli- 
ir.ate  is  fubjcd  to  hurricanes,  lightnings,  and  inundations,  fo 
that  the  people  build  their  houfes  upon  high  pillars  to  defend 
them  from  floods  ;  and  they  have  no  other  idea  of  feafons, 
but  wet  and  dry.  Eafterly  and  weftcrly  monfoons  (which  is 
an  Indian  word)  prevail  in  this  country. 

Mountains.]  Thcfc  run  from  north  to  fouth  almoft  the 
whole  length  of  the  country  ;  but  the  lands  near  the  fca  are 
low,  and  annually  overflowed  in  the  rainy  feafon. 

Rivers.]  The  chief  are  Domea,  Mecon,  Menan,  and 
Ava. 

Bays  A\n  straits.]  The  bays  of  Bengal,  Siam,  and 
Cochin-China.  The  llraits  of  Malacca  and  Sincapora.  The 
promontories  of  Siam,  Romana,  and  Banfac. 

Soil  and  product  of  the  )  The  foil  of  this  peninfula 
DIFFERENT  NATIONS.  J  is  fruitful  in  general,  and 
prod'jces  all  the  delicious  fruits  that  arc  found  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  roots  and  vegetables.  It  abounds  likewife 
in  lilks,  elephants,  and  quadrupeds,  both  domeftic  and 
wild,  that  arc  common  in  the  fouthcrn  kingdoms  of  Afia. 
The  natives  drive  a  grrat  trade  in  gold,  diamonds,  rubies, 
topazes,  amethyfts,  and  other  precious  ftones.  Tonquin 
produces  little  or  no  corn  or  wine,  but  is  the  moft  healthful 
country  of  all  the  peninfula.  In  fome  places,  efpecially  to- 
v/ards  the  north,  the  inhabitants  have  fwellings  in  their 
throats,  owing  to  the  badnefs  of  their  water. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  9  The  Tonqulnefe  are  excel- 
AND  DIVERSIONS.  S  lent  mechanics  and  fair  tra- 
ders ;  but  greatly  opprciitd  by  their  king  and  great  lords. 
Hfs  majefty  engrofles  the  trade,  and  his  fadlors  fell  by  retale 
to  the  Dutch  and  other  nations.  The  Tonquinefc  are  fond 
of  lacquer  houfes,  which  are  unwholefome  and  poifonous. 
The  people  in  the  fouth  are  a  favage  race,  and  go  almoft  naked, 
with  large  filver  and  gold  ear-rings,  and  coral,  amber,  or 
fliell  bracelets.  In  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China,  the  two 
fexes  are  fcarcely  diftinguifliable  by  their  drefs,  which  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  Perfians.  The  people  of  quality  are  fond  of 
Engiifn  broaJ-dothj  red  or  green,  and  others  wear  a  dark 

coloured 
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coloured  cotton  cloth.  In  Azem,  which  is  thought  one  of 
the  beft  countries  in  Afia,  the  inhabitants  prefer  dogs  flefli 
to  all  other  animal  food.  The  people  of  that  kingdom  pay 
no  taxes,  becaufe  the  king  is  fole  proprietor  of  all  the  gold 
and  filver  and  other  metals  found  in  his  kingdom.  They  live, 
however,  eafily  and  comfortably.  Almoft  every  houfe-keeper 
has  an  elephant  for  the  conveniency  of  his  wives  and  women, 
polygamy  being  praftifed  all  over  India. 

It  is  unqueftionable  that  thofe  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Chi- 
nefe,  had  the  ufe  of  gunpowder  before  it  was  known  in  Eu- 
rope, and  the  invention  is  generally  afcribed  to  the  Azemefe. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  fouthern  divifion  of  this  peninfula  go 
under  the  name  of  Malayans,  from  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Pvlalacca. 

Though  the  religious  fuperftitions  that  prevail  in  this  penin- 
fula are  as  grofs  as  thofe  defcribed  under  the  article  of  Tibet, 
and  the  civil  government  of  the  two  countries  in  many  par- 
ticulars refemble  each  other,  yet  the  people  believe  in  a  future 
Hate  ;  and  when  their  kings  are  interred,  a  number  of  animals 
ate  buried  with  them,  and  fuch  vefiels  of  gold  and  filver  as 
they  think  can  be  of  ufe  to  them  in  their  future  life.  The 
people  in  this  peninfula,  are  commonly  very  fond  of  fliew, 
and  often  make  an  appearance  beyond  their  circumftances. 
They  are  delicate  in  no  part  of  their  drefs  but  in  their  hair, 
which  thev  buckle  up  in  a  very  agreeable  manner.  In  their 
food  they  are  loathlome,  for  befides  dogs,  they  eat  rats,  mice, 
ferpents,  and  flinking  fifli.  The  people  of  Arraken  are  equally- 
indelicate  in  their  amours,  for  they  hire  Dutch  and  other  fo- 
reigners to  confummate  the  nuptials  with  their  virgins,  and 
value  their  women  moll  when  in  a  ftate  of  pregnancy.  Their 
treatment  of  the  fick  is  ridiculous  beyond  belief  j  and  in  many 
places,  when  a  patient  is  judged  to  be  incurable,  he  is  expofed 
on  the  bank  of  fome  river,  where  he  is  either  drowned  or 
devoured  by  birds  or  beafts  of  prey. 

The  diverfions  common  in  this  country  are  fifhing  and 
hunting,  the  celebration  of  feftivals,  and  their  ailing  comedies 
by  torch-light  from  evening  to  morning. 

Language.]  The  language  of  the  court  of  Delhi  is  Per- 
fian,  but  in  this  peninfula  it  is  chiefly  Malayan,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  interfperfed  v/ith  other  dialeds. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  It  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  Egyptians,  the  nation  from  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  drew  the  fine  arts,  ov/ed  them  to  the  bramins,  and 
the  GentDos,  who  are  fometimes  called  Banians.  The  names, 
however,  of  the  legiflators  and  bramins,  or  whoever  their 
learned  men  were  who  fpread  their  knov/ledge  among  the 

Eaft- 
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Eaft-IndianSj  have  either  perifhed  or  are  obfcureJ  by  impene- 
trable clouds  of  allegory.  Some  late  Englifli  authors,  who 
were  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Indoftan,  have  afTured 
us  that  that  empire  ftill  contains  men  of  the  moft  unfpotted 
lives  and  profound  knowledge  of  all  the  original  bramin  theo- 
logy, morality,  and  civil  conftitutions.  Such  men  are  hard 
to  be  difcovered,  but  when  acceilible^  they  are  modeft  and 
communicative  in  all  branches  of  their  learning,  but  thofe  in 
which  they  are  enjoined  an  inviolable  fecrecy ;  and  we  have 
fome  well  attefted  inftances  where  they  have  fuffered  death 
rather  than  betray  their  fecrets,  which  are  hereditary  in  their 
families.  Others,  from  the  profligate  felfifh  characters  of  the 
common  bramins,  think  that  all  this  fanftity  and  learning  is 
mere  pretext  and  grimace.  I  have  already  mentioned  their 
underftanding  aftronomy  fo  far  as  to  calculate  eclipfes. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  Thefe  vary  in  the 
different  countries  of  this  peninfula,  but  the  chief  branches 
have  been  already  mentioned.  I'hc  inhabitants,  in  fome  parts, 
are  obliged  to  manufacture  their  fait  out  of  afhes.  In  all 
handicraft  trades  that  they  underftand,  the  people  are  more 
induftrious  and  better  workmen  than  the  Europeans ;  and  in 
weaving,  fewing,  embroidering,  and  fome  other  manufac- 
tures, it  is  faid  that  the  Indians  do  as  much  work  with  their 
feet  as  their  hands.  Their  painting,  though  they  are  ignorant 
of  drawing,  is  amazingly  vivid  in  its  colours.  The  finenefs 
of  their  linen,  and  their  fillagree  work  in  gold  and  filver,  are 
beyond  any  thing  of  thofe  kinds  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  The  commerce  of  India,  in  fhort,  is  courted  by 
all  trading  nations  in  the  world,  and  probably  has  been  fo 
from  the  earlieft  ages  :  it  was  not  unknown  even  in  Solomon's 
time  ;  and  the  Greeks  and  Romans  drew  from  thence  their 
higheft  materials  of  luxury.  The  greatefl:  fhare  of  it,  through 
events  foreign  to  this  part  of  our  work,  is  now  centered  in 
England,  though  that  of  the  Dutch  is  ftill  very  confiderable  ; 
that  of  the  French  has  been  for  fome  time  on  tlie  decline  3 
nor  is  that  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  entirely  difcontinued. 

Constitution,  government,  7  This  article  is  fo  ex- 
RARITIES,  AND  cities.  j  tenfivc,  that  it  requires 
a  flight  review  of  the  kingdoms  that  form  this  peninfula.  In 
Azcm,  I  have  already  obfervcd,  the  king  is  proprietor  of  all 
the  gold  ?nd  filver  :  he  pays  little  or  nothing  to  the  great 
moguJ.  We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipra, 
but  that  it  was  antiently  fubjecl  to  the  kino;s  of  Arrakan  j 
and  that  they  fend  to  the  Chinefe  gold  and  lilk,  for  which 
they  receive  filver  in  return.  Arrakan  lies  to  the  fouth  of 
Tipra,  and  is  governed  by  12  princes,  fubject  to  the  chief 
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kmg,  who  refides  in  his  capital.  His  palace  is  very  large, 
and  contains,  as  we  are  told,  feven  idols  caft  in  gold  of  two 
inches  thick,  each  of  a  man's  height,  and  covered  over  with 
diamonds  and  other  precious  ftones.  Pegu  is  about  350  Eng- 
lifh  miles  in  length,  and  almoft  the  fame  in  breadth.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  is  it  not  at  prefent  fubjedl:  to  the  king  or 
emperor  of  Ava.  The  riches  of  the  king  (whoever  he  is) 
are  almoft  incredible ;  fome  of  his  idols,  as  big  as  life,  being 
of  mafly  gold  and  filver.  His  revenues  arife  from  the  rents 
of  lands,  of  which  he  is  fole  proprietor,  and  from  duties  on. 
merchandife;  fo  that  fome  think  him  to  be  the  richefl  monarch 
in  the  world,  excepting  the  Chinefe  emperor.  He  can  bring 
a  million,  and  on  occafion,  a  million  and  a  half  of  foldiers 
to  the  field,  well  cloathed  and  armed  ;  and  he  is  faid  to  be 
mafter  of  800  trained  elephants,  each  with  a  cafcle  on  his 
back  holding  four  foldiers.  The  conftitution  of  his  empire 
is  of  the  feudal  kind,  for  he  afligns  lands  and  towns  to  his 
nobles  upon  military  tenures.  Macao  is  the  great  mart  of 
trade  in  Pegu. 

We  know  little  of  the  kingdom  of  Ava ;  we  are  not  even 
fure  to  whom  it  belongs.  It  is  faid,  the  honours  the  king 
afiumes  are  next  to  divine.  His  fubjedls  trade  chiefly  in  mufk 
and  jewels,  rubies  and  faphires.  In  other  particulars,  the 
inhabitants  refemble  thofe  of  Pegu,  In  thofe  kingdoms,  and 
indeed  in  the  greateft  part  of  this  peninfula,  the  dodtrines  of 
the  Lama  or  Dairo,  the  living  god,  already  defcribed,  equally 
prevail  as  thofe  of  the  bramins.  Whether  the  former  is  not 
a  corruption  of  the  latter,  and  both  of  them  of  ill  underftood 
Chriftianity  and  Judaifm,  is  an  enquiry  fcarcely  worth  pur-" 
fuing.  The  principles  of  the  Lama  are  beft  calculated  for 
rendering  the  king  a  mere  cypher  in  his  government,  which 
is  entirely  veiled  in  his  priefts  and  minifters.  ♦ 

The  kingdom  of  Laos  or  Lahos,  formerly  included  that 
of  Jangoma  or  Jangomay,  but  we  know  few  particulars  of 
it  that  can  be  depended  upon.  It  is  faid  to  be  immenfely 
populous,  to  abound  in  all  the  rich  commodities  as  well  as 
the  grofs  fuperftitions  of  the  eaft,  and  to  be  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  kingdoms,  all  of  them  holding  of  one  fove- 
reign,  who,  like  his  oriental  brethren,  is  abfolutely  defpotic, 
and  lives  in  inexpreffible  pomp  and  magnificence;  but  being 
of  the  Lama  religion,  is  the  Dave  of  his  priefts  and  miniftei-s. 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  has  been  often  defcribed  by  mif- 
fionaries  and  pretended  travellers,  in  the  mofl  romantic 
terms,  and  therefore  we  can  pay  little  other  credit  to  their 
accounts,  further  than  that  it  a  rich  and  flourifhing  kingdom, 
and  that  it  approaches  in  its  government,  r^ii^y,  the  quick- 
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ncfs  and  iicutenefs  of  its  inhabitants,  very  near  to  the  Chi* 
nefc.  The  kingdom  of  Siam  is  furrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains, which,  on  the  eaft  fide,  feparate  it  From  the  kingdoms 
of  Camboja  and  Laos  j  on  the  weft,  from  Pegu  ;  and  on  the 
north,  from  Ava,  or,  more  properly,  from  Jangoma,  which 
is  fubje^t  to  Ava ;  on  the  fouth  it  is  wafhed  by  the  river  Siam, 
and  has  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  the  north-weft  part  whereof 
is  under  its  dominion.  The  extent  of  the  country,  however, 
is  very  uncertain,  and  it  is  but  indifferently  peopled.  The 
inhabitants,  of  both  fexes,  are  more  modeft  than  any  found 
in  the  reft  of  this  peninfula.  Great  care  is  taken  of  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  Their  marriages  are  fimple,  and 
performed  by  their  talapoins  or  priefts,  fprinkling  holy  water 
upon  the  couple,  and  repeating  fome  prayers.  We  are  told 
that  gold  is  fo  abundant  in  this  country,  that  their  moft  pon- 
derous image.s  are  made  of  it,  and  that  it  is  fecn  in  vaft  quan- 
tities on  the  outfide  of  the  king's  palace.  Thofe  relations  arc 
found  by  modern  travellers  to  be  the  fictions  of  French  and 
other  miflionaries  ;  for  though  the  country  has  mines  of  gold, 
therr  ornaments  are  either  cxcefTive  thin  plates  of  that  metal,  or 
a  very  bright  lacker  that  cover  wooden  or  other  materials.  The 
government  here  is  excefllvely  defpotic  ;  even  fervants  muft 
appear  before  their  mafters  in  a  kneeling  pofture  ;  and  the 
mandarines  are  proftrated  before  the  king.  Siam,  the  capital, 
is  reprefented  as  a  large  city,  but  fcarcely  a  fixth  part  of  it  is 
inhabited  ;  and  the  palace  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit. 
Bankok,  which  ftands  about  i8  leagues  to  the  fouth  of  Siam, 
and  12  miles  from  the  fea,  is  the  only  place  towards  the  coaft 
that  is  fortified  with  walls,  batteries,  and  brafs  cannon ;  and 
the  Dutch  have  a  factory  at  Ligor,  which  ftands  on  the  eaft 
fide  of  the  peninfula  of  Malacca,  but  belonging  to  Siam. 

The  peninfula  of  Malacca  is  a  large  country,  and  contains 
feveral  kingdoms  or  provinces.  The  Dutch,  however,  are 
faid  to  be  the  real  mafters  and  fovcrcigns  of  the  whole  penin^ 
fula,  being  in  poficftion  of  the  capital  (Malacca.)  The 
inhabitants  differ  but  little  from  brutes  in  their  manner 
of  living  ;  and  yet  the  Malayan  language  is  reckoned  the 
pureft  of  any  fpoken  in  all  the  Indies.  We  are  told  by 
the  lateft  travellers,  that  its  chief  produce  is  tin,  pepper, 
elephants  teeth,  canes,  and  gums.  Some  miflionaries  pre- 
tend that  it  is  the  Golden  Cherfonefus  or  Peninfula  of  the 
antients,  and  that  the  inhabitants  ufed  to  meafure  their  riches 
by  bars  of  gold.  The  truth  is,  that  the  excellent  fituation  of 
this  country  admits  of  a  trade  with  India  ;  fb  that  when  it  was 
lirft  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  were  afterwards  expelled 
hy  the  Dutch,  Malacca  was  the  richcft  city  in  the  eaft,  next 
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to  Goa  and  Ormus*  being  the  key  of  the  China,  the  Japan, 
the  Moluccas,  and  the  Sunda  trade.  The  country,  however, 
at  prefent,  is  (Chiefly  valuable  for  its  trade  with  the  Chinefe, 
This  degeneracy  of  the  Malayans,  who  were  formerly  an 
induftrious  ingenious  people,  is  eafily  accounted  for,  by  the 
tyranny  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  intereft  it  is  that  they  mould 
never  recover  from  their  prefent  ftate  of  ignorance  and  flavery. 

The  Englifh  carry  o»  a  fmuggling  kind  of  trade  in  their 
country  fhips,  from  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  and  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  to  Malacca.  This  commerce  is  connived  at  by  the 
Dutch  governor  and  council  among  them,  who  little  regard 
the  orders  of  their  fuperiors,  provided  they  can  enrich  them- 
felves. 

Cambodia,  or  Camboja,  is  a  country  little  known  to  the 
Europeans  ;  but  according  to  the  beft  information,  its  greateft 
length,  from  north  to  fouth,  is  about  520  Englifh  miles  ;  and 
its  greateft  breadth,  from  weft  to  eaft,  about  398  miles.  This 
kingdom  has  a  fpacious  river  running  through  it,  the  banks 
of  which  are  the  only  habitable  parts  of  the  nation,  on  account 
of  its  fultry  air,  and  the  peftiferous  gnats,  ferpents,  and  other 
animals  bred  in  the  woods.  Its  foil,  commodities,  trade,  ani- 
mals, and  produ6ts  by  fea  and  land,  are  much  the  fame  with 
the  other  kingdoms  of  this  vaft  peninfula.  The  betel,  a 
creeping  plant  of  a  particular  flavour,  and,  as  they  fay,  an 
excellent  remedy  for  all  thofe  difeafes  that  are  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  is  the  higheft  luxury  of  the 
Cambodians,  from  the  king  to  the  peafant,  but  is  very  unpa- 
latable and  difagreeable  to  the  Europeans.  The  fame  barbarous 
magnificence,  defpotifm  of  their  king,  and  ignorance  of  the 
people,  prevail  here  as  throughout  the  reft  of  the  peninfula* 
Between  Cambodia  and  Cochin-China  lies  the  little  kingdom 
of  Chiampa,  the  inhabitants  of  which  trade  with  the  Chinefe, 
and  feem  therefore  to  be  fomewhat  more  civilized  than  their 
neighbours. 

Cochin-China,  or  the  weftern  China,  is  fituated  under  the 
torrid  zone,  and  extends,  according  to  fome  authors,  about 
500  miles  in  length ;  but  it  is  much  lefs  extenfive  in  its  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  Chiampa,  as  well 
as  fome  other  fmaller  kingdoms,  are  faid  to  be  tributary  to 
Cochin-China,  fome  particulars  of  which  I  have  mentioned 
in  the  general  view  of  this  peninfula.  The  manners  and 
religion  of  the  people  feem  to  be  originally  Chinefe,  and  they 
are  much  given  to  trade.  Their  king  is  faid  to  be  immenfely 
rich,  and  his  kingdom  enjoys  all  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce that  are  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies  1 
but  at  the  fame  time  we  are  told,  that  this  mighty  prince,  as 
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well  as  the  king  of  Tonquin,  are  fubjecSl  to  the  Chinefe  em- 
peror. It  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  all  thofe  rich  coun- 
tries were  peopled  from  China,  or  at  leaft,  that  they  had, 
fome  time  or  other,  been  governed  by  one  head,  till  the 
mother  empire  became  fo  large,  that  it  might  be  convenient 
to  parcel  it  out,  referving  to  itfelf  a  kind  of  feudal  fupe- 
riority  over  them  all. 

Tonquin  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  I  can  add  little 
to  what  has  been  faid,  unlefs  I  was  to  adopt  the  fi£lions  of  the 
popifh  miffionaries.  The  government  of  this  kingdom,  how- 
ever, is  particular.  The  Tonquinefe  had  revolted  from  the 
Chinefe,  which  was  attended  by  a  civil  war.  A  compromife 
at  laft  took  place  between  the  chief  of  the  revolt  and  the 
reprcfentative  of  the  antient  kings,  by  which  the  former  was 
to  have  all  the  executive  powers  of  the  government,  under 
the  name  of  the  Chouah ;  but  that  the  Bua,  or  real  king, 
Ihould  retain  the  royal  titles,  and  be  permitted  fome  incon- 
fiderable  civil  prerogatives  within  his  palace,  from  which 
neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family  can  ftir  without  the  permif* 
fion  of  the  chouah.  This  hiftory  feems  to  be  of  the  Jama 
extraction,  or  at  leaft  copied  from  that  worfhip. 

The  chouah  rcfides  generally  in  the  capital  Cachao,  which 
is  fituated  near  the  center  of  the  kingdom.  The  bua's  palace 
is  a  vaft  ftrudure,  and  has  a  fine  arfenal.  The  Englifli  have 
a  very  flourifhing  houfe  on  the  north  fide  of  their  city,  con- 
veniently fitted  up  with  ftorehoufcs  and  office-houfes,  a  noble 
dining-room,  and  handfome  apartments  for  the  merchants 
factors,  and  ofHcers  of  the  company. 

The  above  is  the  imperfe<St  account  I  am  enabled,  without 
departing  from  the  rules  of  probability,  to  give  of  this,  vaft 
peninfula.  Its  rarities,  confifting  of  houfes  overlaid  with 
gold,  and  folid  idols  of  the  lame  metal,  adorned  with  an  infi- 
nite number  of  precious  ftoncs  and  jewels,  are  mentioned  by 
many  travellers ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  give  them  credit,  when 
we  confider  the  undifciplincd  weaknefs  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  fupcrftition,  indolence,  ignorance,  and  native  timidity  y 
which  muft  render  them  a  prey  not  only  to  European  adven- 
turers, but  to  the  Tartnr  conquerors  of  China.  To  this  we 
may  add,  the  univerfally  admitted  palTion  of  thofe  people  for 
oftentation,  and  the  many  difcoveries  that  have  been  made  by 
candid  travellers,  of  their  difplaying  plated  or  gilded  furniture 
and  ornaments,  at  which  they  are  wonderfully  expert,  for 
thofe  of  mafly  gold. 

The  pofielTion  of  rubies,  and  other  precious  ftones  of  an 
extraordinary  fize^  and  even  of  white  or  party-coloured  ele- 
phants, convey  among  thafe  credulous  people  9i  pre-eminence 
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ef  r^nk  and  royalty,  and  has  fometimes  occafioned  bloody 
wars.  After  all,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  that  however  dark 
the  accounts  we  have  of  thofe  kingdoms  may  be,  yet  there  is 
fufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  they  are  immenfely  rich  in  all 
fthe  treafures  of  nature  ;  but  that  thofe  advantages  are  attended 
with  many  natural  calamities,  fuch  as  floods,  volcanos,  earth- 
quakes, tempefts,  and  above  all,  rapacious  and  poifonous 
animals,  which  render  the  polTelllon  of  life,  even  for  an  hour, 
precarious  and  uncertain. 


INDIA  within  the  G  a  n  g  e  s,    or  the  Empire 
of  the  Great  Mogul. 

Situation  and  extent;  including  the  peninfula 
weft  of  the  Ganges. 


Miles. 
Length  2000  7 
Breadth  15003 


between 


Degrees. 

7  and  40  north  latitude. 
66  and  92  eaft  longitude. 

is  bounded 


Boundaries. Jfnri  HIS  empire  is  bounded  by  Ufbec 
i  Tartary  and  Tibet,  on  the  north ; 
by  Tibet  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  fouth ;  by  the  fame  and  Perfia,  on  the  weftp 
The  main  land  being  the  Mogul  empire,  or  Indoftan  properly 
fo  called. 
Grand  divifions.  Provinces. 

"Bengal  Proper 


Tkenorth-eaft  divi. 
fion  of  India,  con- 
taining   the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  on  i 
the  mouths  of  the  » 


Ganges,  and  thofe 
of  the  mountains  of 
Naugracut 


The  north-weft  divi- 
fion  on  the  frontiers 
of  Perfia,  and  on  the' 
^iver  of  Indus 


Naugracut 
Jefuat  — 
Patna  — 
Necbal  - 
Gore  — 
^Rotas  — 
Soret  — 
JelTelmere 
Tata,  or  Sinda 
Bucknor  — 
Multan   


Chief  towns. 
"Calcutta 
Fort  William  1 
Huegly     —  tEnglifii 
Dacca      —  3 
Malda,  Eng.  and  Dutch 
Chatigan 
CafTum  bazar 
Naugracut 


— 1 


Haican    —  — 
Cabul    —  — 
CL3' 


Rajapour 
Patna 
Necbal 
Gore 
^Rotas 
fjaaanal 

ijaffelinere 
Tata 
Bucknor 
Multan 
Haican 
LCabul 


The 
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Provinces. 

fCandifti  — 

Berar  — 

Chi  tor  — 

Ratipor  — 

I  Narvar  — 

I  Gualeor   


Chief  towns, 
"Medipour 
Berar 
Chitor 
Ratipor 
Narvar 
Gualeor 


The  middle  divifion  J  A^^ra     —     —  V  i  Agra 
^  Deily    —     —    ^  Deli 


Lahor,  cr  Pencah 
Hendowns  — 

Caffimere   

Jengapour 


79* 


LY,  E.  Ion. 
N.  lat.  28. 
Lahop 
Hendowns 
Caffimere 
Jen  gra  pour 
^Afmer. 
this  climate  generally 


^  Aimer,  or  Bando 
Air  and  seasons.]  Tht  winds  in 
blow  for  fix  months  from  the  fouth,  and  fix  from  the  north. 
April,  May,  and  the  beginning  of  June,  arc  exceflively  hot, 
but  refrefhed  by  fea  breezes  :  and  in  fome  dry  feaions,  the 
hurricanes,  which  tear  up  the  fands  and  let  them  full  in  dry 
fhowers,  are  excefTively  difagreeable.  The  En^lifli,  and  con- 
fequently  the  Europeans  in  general,  who  arrive  at  Indoftan, 
•are  commonly  feized  with  fome  illnefs,  fuch  as  flyx  or  fever, 
in  their  different  appearances  but  when  properly  treated, 
cfpecially  if  the  patients  are  abftemious,  they  recover,  and 
afterwards  prove  healthy. 

Mountains.]  The  moft  remarkable  mountains  are  thofc 
of  Caucafus  and  Naugracut,  which  divide  India  from  Perfia, 
Ufbec  Tartary,  and  Tibet,  and  are  inhabited  by  Marattas, 
Afghans  or  Patans,  and  other  people  more  warlike  than  the 
Gentoos.  As  to  the  mountains  of  Balagate,  which  run  almoft 
the  whole  length  of  India  from  north  to  fouth,  they  are  fo 
high  that  they  ftop  the  weftern  monfoon,  the  rains  beginning 
fooner  on  the  Malabar  coaft  than  they  do  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandel, 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  both  of 
them  known  to  the  antients,  and  held  in  the  higheft  efteem, 
and  even  veneration,  by  the  modern  inhabitants.  Befides 
thofe  rivers,  many  others  water  this  country. 

Seas,  bays  and  capes.]  Thefe  are  the  Indian  ocean  ; 
the  bay  of  Bengal ;  the  gulph  of  Cambaya  j  the  ftraits  of 
Ramanakoel ;  cape  Comorin  ajid  Diu. 

Inhabitants.]  I  have  already  made  a  general  review  of 
this  great  empire,  and  I  have  only  to  add  to  what  I  have  faid 
of  their  religion  and  fe£ts,  that  the  fakirs  are  a  kind  of  Maho- 
metan mendicarits  or  beggars,  who  travel  about  pra6tifing  the 
greateft  aufterities,  but  many  of  them  are  impoftors.  Their 
number  is  faid  to  be  800,000.    Another  fet  of  mendicants  are 
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the  joghis,  who  are  idolaters,  and  are  fuppofed  to  be  twelve 
millions  in  number,  but  all  of  them  vagabonds,  and  lazy 
impoftors,  who  live  by  amufing  the  credulous  Gentoos  with 
foolifti  fictions.  The  Banians,  who  are  fo  called  from  their 
aifFeded  innocence  of  life,  ferve  as  brokers,  and  profefs  the 
Gentoo  religion,  or  fomewhat  like  it. 

The  Perfees,  or  Parfes,  of  Indoftan,  are  originally  the 
Gaurs,  defcribed  in  Perfia,  but  are  a  moft  induftrious  people, 
particularly  in  weaving,  and  architediure  of  every  kind.  They 
pretend  to  be  poflefled  of  the  works  of  Zoroafter,  whom  they 
call  by  various  names,  and  which  fome  Europeans  think  con- 
tain many  particulars  that  would  throw  lights  upon  the  antient 
hiftory  both  facred  and  profane.  This  opinion  is  countenanced 
by  the  few  parcels  of  thofe  books  that  have  been  publiftied; 
but  fome  are  of  opinion  that  the  whole  is  a  modern  impofture, 
founded  upon  facred,  traditional,  and  profane  hiftories  and 
religions. 

The  nobility  and  people  of  rank  delight  in  hunting  with 
the  bow  as  well  as  the  gun,  and  often  train  the  leopards 
to  the  fports  of  the  field.  They  afFe<St  fhady  walks  and 
cool  fountains,  like  other  people  in  hot  countries.  They 
are  fond  of  tumblers,  mountebanks,  and  jugglers  of  bar- 
barous mufic,  both  in  wind  and  ftring  inftruments,  and  play 
at  cards  in  their  private  parties.  Their  hoyfes  make  no  ap- 
pearance, and  thofe  of  the  commonalty  are  poor  and  mean,  and 
generally  thatched,  which  renders  them  fubjedl  to  fire  ;  but  the 
manufacturers  chufe  to  work  in  the  open  air  ;  and  the  infides 
of  houfes  belonging  to  principal  perfons  are  commonly  neat, 
commodious,  and  pleafant,  nay  many  of  them  magnificent. 

Commerce  of  Indostan.]  I  have  already  mentioned  this 
article,  as  well  as  the  manufajftures  of  India ;  but  the  Maho- 
metan merchants  here  carry  on  a  trade  that  has  not  been  de- 
fcribed, I  mean  that  with  Mecca,  in  Arabia,  from  the 
weftern  parts  of  this  empire,  up  the  Red-Sea.  This  trade  is 
carried  on  in  a  particular  fpecies  of  veflels  called  junks,  the 
largeft  of  which,  we  are  told,  befides  the  cargoes,  will  carry 
1700  Mahometan  pilgrims  to  viht  the  tomb  of  their  prophet^ 
At  Mecca  they  meet  with  AbyiTiuian,  Egyptian,  and  other 
traders,  to  whom  they  difpofe  of  their  cargoes  for  gold  and 
lilver  ;  fo  that  a  Mahometan  junk  returning  from  this  voyage 
is  often  worth  200,000  1. 

Provinces,  cities,   and  other  l     Thefe  are  pretty 

BUILDINGS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  5  uncertain, efpecially 
fmce  the  late  revolutions  of  the  empire. 

Guzarat  is  a  maritime  province  on  the  gulph  of  Cambaya, 
gnd  one  of  the  fineft  in  India,  but  inhabited  by  a  fierce  rapa- 
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cious  people.  It  is  faid  to  contain  35  cities.  Amed-Abad  15 
the  capital  of  the  province,  where  there  is  an  Englifli  fa(3:ory, 
and  is  faid,  in  wealth,  to  vie  with  the  richeft  towns  in  Eu- 
rope. About  43  French  leagues  diftant  lies  Surat,  where  the 
Englifh  have  a  flourifhing  fadory.  It  was  taken  by  them 
in  the  late  war,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  is  ftill  in  their 
pofTeffion. 

The  province  of  Agra  is  the  largeft  in  all  Indoftan,  con- 
taining 40  large  towns  and  340  villages.  Agra  is  the  grea- 
teft  city,  and  its  caftle  the  largeft  fortification  in  all  the 
Indies.  The  Dutch  have  a  factory  there,  but  the  Englifli 
have  none. 

The  city  of  Dehli,  which  is  the  capital  of  that  province, 
is  likev/ife  the  capital  of  Indoftan.  It  is  defcribed  as  being 
a  fine  city,  and  containing  the  imperial  palace,  which  is 
adorned  with  the  ufual  magnificence  of  the  Eaft.  Its  ftables 
formerly  contained  12,000  horfes,  brought  from  Arabia,  Per- 
fia,  and  Tartary ;  and  500  elephants.  When  the  forage  is 
burnt  up  by  the  heats  of  the  feafon,  as  is  often  the  cafe, 
thefe  horfes  are  faid  to  be  fed  in  the  morning  with  bread, 
butter,  and  fugar,  and  in  the  evening  with  rice-milk  properly 
prepared. 

Tatta,  the  capital  of  Sinda,  is  a  large  city;  and  it  is  faid 
that  a  plague  which  happened  in  1699  carried  ofi  above  80,000 
of  its  manufacturers  in  filk  and  cotton.  It  is  ftill  fapious  for 
the  manufacture  of  palanquins,  which  are  a  kind  of  canopied 
couches,  on  which  the  great  men  all  over  India,  Europeans 
28  well  as  natives,  repofe  when  they  appear  abroad.  They 
are  carried  by  four  men,  who  will  trot  along,  morning  and 
evening,  40  miles  a  day;  10  being  ufually  hired,  who  carry 
the  palanquin  by  turns,  four  at  a  time.  Though  a  palanquin 
is  dear  at  firft  coft,  yet  the  porters  may  be  hired  for  nine  or 
ten  fiiillin;i;s  a  month  each,  out  of  which  they  maintain  them- 
felves.  The  Indus,  at  Tatta,  is  about  a  mile  broad,  and 
famous  for  its  fine  carp. 

Though  the  province  of  Multan  is  not  very  fruitful,  yet  it 
yields  excellent  iron  and  canes  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  by  their 
fituation,  are  enabled  to  deal  with  the  Perfians  and  Tartars 
yearly  for  above  60, coo  horfes. 

The  province  of  CaiTimere,  being  furrounded  with  moun- 
tains, is  difficult  of  accefs,  but  when  entered,  it  appears  to 
be  the  paradife  of  the  Indies.  It  is  faid  to  contain  100,000 
villages,  to  be  ftored  with  cattle  and  game,  without  any 
beafts  of  prey.  The  capital  (Caffimere)  ftands  by  a  large, 
lake  ;  and  both  fexes,  the  woir,en  efpecially,  are  almoft  as 
fair  as  the  Europeans,  and  are  faid  to  be  witty,  dexterous, 
and  ingenious. 
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The  province  and  city  of  Lalior  formerly  made  a  great 
Hgute  in  the  Indian  hiftory,  and  is  ftill  one  of  the  largeft 
^nd  lineft  provinces  in  the  Indies,  producing  the  beft  fugars 
of  any  in  Indoftan.  Its  capital  v^as  once  about  nine  miles 
long,  but  is  now  much  decayed.  We  knov.  little  of  the 
provinces  of  Ayud,  Varad,  Bekar,  and  Hallabas,  that  is  not 
in  common  with  the  other  provinces  of  Indoftan,  excepting 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  men,  v/ho  feem 
never  to  have  been  conquered,  and  though  they  fubmit  to  the 
moguls,  live  in  an  eafy,  independent  ftate.  In  fome  of  thofe 
provinces  many  of  the  European  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers, 
thrive  as  in  their  native  foil. 

Bengal,  of  all  the  Indian  provinces,  is  perhaps  the  moft 
interefting  to  an  Englifti  reader.  It  is  elleemed  to  be  the 
ftorehoufe  of  the  Eaft-Indies.  Its  fertility  exceeds  that  of 
Egypt  after  being  overflowed  by  the  Nile;  and  the  produce 
of  its  foil  confifts  of  rice,  fugar-canes,  corn,  fefamum,  fmall 
mulberry,  and  other  trees.  Its  cailicoes,  filks,  falt-petre, 
Jakka,  opium,  wax,  and  civet,  go  all  over  the  world ;  and 
provifions  here  are  in  vaft  plenty,  and  incredibly  cheap, 
efpecially  pullets,  ducks,  and  geefe.  The  country  is  inter- 
fecSled  by  canals  cut  out  of  the  Ganges  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce ;  and  extends  near  100  leagues  on  both  fides  the  Gan- 
ges, being  full  of  cities,  towns,  villages  and  caf!:les. 

In  Bengal,  the  worfhip  of  the  Gentcos  is  pra6fifed  in  its 
greateft  purity  ;  and  their  facred  river  (Ganges)  is  in  a  manner 
lined  with  their  magnificent  pagods  or  temples.  The  women, 
iiotwithilanding  their  religion,  are  faid  by  fome  to  he  lafcivious 
gnd  enticing. 

The  principal  Englifli  faftory  in  Bengal  is  at  Calcutta,  and 
js  called  Fort  William ;  it  is  fit.jated  on  the  river  Hughly, 
the  mofl:  wefterly  branch  of  the  Ganges.  The  fort  itfelf  is 
faid  to  be  irregular,  and  untenable  againfl  difciplined  troops  ; 
but  the  fervants  of  the  company  have  provided  themfelves  with 
an  excellent  houfe,  and  mofl  convenient  apartments  for  their 
own  accommodation.  As  the  town  itfelf  may  be  now  faid  to 
be  in  pofTeflion  of  the  company,  an  Englifli  civil  government, 
by  a  mayor  and  aldermen,  has  been  introduced  into  it.  It 
{ioes  not,  however,  feem  to  give  general  fatisfa£fion,  on  acr- 
count  of  the  vaft  influence  which  the  company  has  always  over 
the  magiftrates,  and  many  complaints  from  private  perfons 
Jiave  lately  reached  England. 

In  1756,  the  Indian  nabob,  or  viceroy,  quarrelled  with 
the  company,  and  inveiled  Calcutta  with  a  large  body  of 
tlack  troops.  The  governor,  and  fome  of  the  principal  per- 
fpns  of  the  place,  threw  themfelves,  wish  their  chief  efi:ects. 
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on  board  the  {hips  in  the  river  ;  they  who  remained,  for  fbmc 
hours,  bravely  defended  the  place  ;  but  their  ammunition 
being  expended,  they  furrendered  upon  terms.  The  foubah, 
a  capricious,  unfeeling  tyrant,  inftead  of  obferving  the  capitu- 
lation, forced  Mr.  Holwell,  the  governor's  chief  fervant,  and 
145  Britifh  fubje£ts,  into  a  little  but  fecure  prifon,  called  the 
Black-hole,  a  place  about  eighteen  feet  fquare,  and  {hut  up 
from  almoft  all  communication  of  free  air.  Their  miferies 
during  the  night  w^ere  inexpreiTible,  and  before  morning  no 
more  than  twenty- three  were  found  alive,  the  reft  dying  of 
fuffocation,  which  was  generally  attended  with  a  horrible 
phrenfy.  Among  thofe  faved  was  Mr.  Holwell  himfelf,  who 
has  written  a  moft  afFeding  account  of  the  cataftrophe.  The 
infenfible  tyrant  returned  to  his  capital,  after  plundering  the 
place,  imagining  he  had  routed  the  Engli{h  out  of  his  domi- 
nions ;  but  the  feafonable  arrival  of  admiral  Watfon  and 
colonel  (now  lord)  Clive,  put  them  once  more,  with  fome 
difficulty,  in  pofTefTion  of  the  place ;  and  the  war  was  con- 
cluded by  the  glorious  battle  of  Plaffey,  gained  by  the  colonel, 
and  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Suraja  Dowla,  in  whofe  pkce 
Mhir  Jafteir  was  advanced  to  the  foubahlhip. 

The  capital  of  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  keeps  his  court,  is 
Patna  or  Makfudabad  ;  and  Bannares,  lying  in  the  fame  pro- 
vince, is  the  Gentoo  univerfity,  and  celebrated  for  its  fan^Stity, 
Chandenagore,  is  the  principal  place  pofiefTed  by  the  French 
in  Bengal :  it  lies  higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta.  But 
though  ftrongly  fortified,  furnifhed  with  a  garrifon  of  500 
Europeans,  and  1200  Indians,  and  defended  by  123  pieces  of 
cannon  and  three  mortars,  it  was  taken  in  the  late  war  by 
the  Englifh  admirals  Watfon  and  Pocock,  and  colonel  Clive, 
Hugley,  which  lies  iifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta, 
upon  the  Ganges,  is  a  place  of  prodigious  trade  for  the  richefl 
of  all  Indian  commodities.  The  Dutch  have  here  a  well 
fortified  factory.  The  fearch  for  diamonds  is  carried  on  by 
about  10,000  people  from  Saumelpour,  which  lies  thirty 
leagues  to  the  north  of  Hugley,  for  about  fifty  miles  farther, 
Pakka  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft  city  of  Bengal,  and  the  tide 
comes  up  to  its  walls.  It  contains  an  Englifh  and  a  Dutch 
faciory.  The  other  chief  towns  are  CafTumbazar,  Chinchura, 
fearnagur,  and  Maldo ;  befides  a  number  of  other  places  of 
lefs  note,  but  all  of  them  rich  in  the  Indian  manufactures. 

We  know  little  concerning  the  province  of  Malva,  which 
lies  to  the  weft  of  Bengal,  but  that  it  is  as  fertile  as  the  other 
provinces,  and  that  its  chief  city  is  Ratifpor.  The  province 
of  Kandifh  includes  that  of  Berar  and  part  of  Orixa,  and 
its  capital  is  Brampur,  fo  that  it  is  of  prodigious  extent,  and 
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carries  on  a  vaft  trade  in  chintzes,  callicoes,  and  embroidered 
ItufFs. 

The  above  are  the  provinces  belonging  to  the  moguPs  em- 
pire to  the  north  of  what  is  properly  called  the  peninfula  within 
the  Ganges.  Thofe  that  lie  to  the  fouthward  fall  into  the 
defcription  of  the  peninfula  itfelf. 

History.]  It  is  not  at  all  to  the  credit  of  our  Eaft-India 
company's  fervants,  that  notwithftanding  their  long  refidence 
in  Indoftan,  they  differ  in  their  accounts  of  the  revolutions 
of  that  country.  All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  Tamerlane 
i?iade  a  deep  impreffion  upon  this  country,  and  that  the  pre- 
sent emperor  pretends  to  reign  in  his  right.  The  hiftory  of 
his  immediate  defcendents  has  been  varioufly  reprefented,  but 
all  agree  in  the  main  that  they  were  magnificent  and  defpotic 
princes,  that  they  committed  their  provinces,  as  has  been  al- 
ready obferved,  to  rapacious  governors,  or  to  their  own  fons, 
by  which  their  empire  was  often  miferably  torn  in  pieces.  At 
length,  towards  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  the  famous 
Aurengzebe,  in  the  year  1667,  though  the  youngeft  among 
many  fons  of  the  reigning  emperor,  after  defeating  or  mur- 
dering all  his  brethren,  mounted  the  throne  of  Indoftan,  and 
may  be  confidered  as  the  real  founder  and  legiflator  of  the 
empire.  He  was  a  great  and  a  politic  prince,  and  the  firft 
who  extended  his  dominion,  though  it  was  little  better  than, 
nominal,  over  the  peninfula  within  the  Ganges,  which  is 
at  prefent  fo  well  known  to  the  Englifh.  He  lived  fo  late  as 
the  year  1707,  and  it  is  faid  that  fome  of  his  great  officers  of 
ftate  were  alive  in  the  year  1750.  From  what  has  been 
already  faid  of  this  empire,  Aurengzebe  feems  to  have  left  too 
much  power  to  the  governors  of  his  diftant  provinces,  and  to 
have  been  at  no  pains  in  preventing  the  efFedls  of  that  dreadful 
defpotifm,  which  while  m  h\s  hands  preferved  the  tranquillity 
of  his  empire,  but  when  it  defcended  to  his  weak  indolent 
fucceflbrs,  occafioned  its  overthrow. 

In  17 1 3,  four  of  his  grandfons  difputed  the  empire,  which, 
after  a  bloody  ftruggle,  fell  to  the  eldeft,  Mauzo'din,  who 
took  the  name  of  Jehandar  Shah.  This  prince  was  a  Have 
to  his  pleafures,  and  was  governed  by  his  miftrefs  fo  abfolutely, 
that  his  great  pmrahs  confpired  againft  him,  and  raifed  to  the 
throne  one  of  his  nephew?,  who  ftruck  off  his  uncle's  head. 
The  new  emperor,  whofe  name  was  Furrukhfir,  was  governed 
and  at  laft  enflaved  by  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Seyd,  who 
abufed  his  power  fo  grofsly,  that  being  afraid  to  punifh  them 
publicly,  he  ordered  them  both  to  be  privately  affaffinated. 
They  difcovered  his  intention,  and  dethroned  the  emperor, 
in  whofe  place  they  raifed  a  grandfon  of  Aurengzebe,  by  his 
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daughter,  a  youth  of  feventeen  years  of  age,  after  imprlfoning 
and  ftrangling  Furrukhfir.  The  young  emperor  proved  difa- 
grecable  to  the  brothers,  and  being  foon  poifoned,  they  raifed 
to  the  throne  his  elder  brother,  who  took  the  title  of  Shah 
Jehan.  The  rajahs  of  Indoftan,  whofe  anceftors  had  entered 
into  ftipulations,  or  what  may  be  czWed  pa^a  •  com  enia^  when 
they  admitted  the  Mogul  family,  took  the  field  againft  the 
two  brothers,  but  the  latter  were  victorious,  and  Shah  Jehan 
was  put  in  tranquil  pofTeffion  of  the  empire,  but  died  in  171Q. 
He  was  fucceeded  by  another  prince  of  the  Mogul  race,  whq 
took  the  name  of  Mohammed  Shah,  and  entered  into  private 
meafures  with  his  great  rajahs  for  deflroylng  the  Seyds,  who 
were  declared  enemies  to  Nizam  al  Muluck,  one  of  Aureng- 
zebe's  favourite  generals.  Nizam,  it  is  faid,  was  privately 
encouraged  by  the  emperor  to  declare  himfclf  againft  the 
brothers,  and  to  proclaim  himfclf  foubah  of  Decan,  which 
belonged  to  one  of  the  Seyds,  who  was  alTafTinated  by  the 
(emperor's  order,  who  immediately  advanced  to  Delhi  to  de- 
ftroy  the  other  brother;  but  he  no  fooner  underftood  what 
had  happened,  than  he  proclaimed  the  fultan  Ibrahim,  another 
of  the  Mogul  princes,  em.peror.  A  battle  enfued  in  1720, 
in  which  the  emperor  was  vidorious,  and  is  faid  to  have  ufed 
his  conqucft  with  great  moderation,  for  he  remitted  Ibrahim 
to  the  prifon  from  whence  he  had  been  taken  ;  and  Seyd, 
being  likewife  a  prifoner,  was  cojidemned  to  perpetual  confine- 
ment, but  the  emperor  took  pofleffion  of  his  vaft  riches. 
Seyd  did  not  long  furvive  his  confinement  ;  and  upon  his 
death,  the  emperor  abandoned  himfclf  to  ^:he  fame  ccurfe  of 
pleafures  that  had  been  fo  fatal  to  his  predeceflbrs.  As  t« 
Nizam,  he  became  now  the  great  imperial  general,  and  was 
often  employed  againft  the  Marattas,  whom  he  defeated, 
when  they  had  almoft  made  themfelves  mafters  of  Agra  and 
Dehli.  He  was  confirmed  in  his  foubahfhip,  and  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  firft  fubjedl  in  the  empire.  Authors,  however, 
sre  divided  as  to  his  motives  for  inviting  Nadir  Shah,  other- 
wife  Kouli  Khan,  the  Perfian  monarch,  to  invade  Indoftan. 
It  is  thought  that  he  had  intelligence  of  a  ftrong  party  formed 
againft  him  at  court ;  but  the  truth  perhaps  is,  that  Nizan> 
did  not  think  that  Nadir  Shah  could  have  fuccefs,  and  at  firft 
wanted  to  make  himfelf  ufeful  byoppofing  him.  The  fuccefs 
of  Nadir  Shah  is  well  known,  and  the  immenfe  treafure 
which  he  carried  from  Indoftan  in  1739.  Befides  thofe  trea- 
fures,  he  obliged  the  Mogul  to  furrender  to  him  all  the  lands 
to  the  weft  of  the  rivers  Attock  and  Synd,  comprehending  thq 
provinces  of  Peyfhor,  Kabul,  and  Gagna,  with  many  other 
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rich  and  populous  principalities,  the  whole  of  them  almoft 
equal  in  value  to  the  crown  of  Perfia  itfelf. 

This  invafion  coft  the  Gentoas  200,000  lives.  As  to  the 
plunder  made  by  Nadir  Shah,  fome  accounts,  and  thofe  too 
ftrongly  authenticated,  make  it  amount  to  the  incredible  fum 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  millions  fterling,  as  mentioned 
by  the  London  Gazette  of  thofe  times.  The  moft  moderate 
fay  that  Nadir's  own  (hare  amounted  to  confiderably  above 
feventy  millions.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  invafion  of  Nadir 
Shah  may  be  confidered  as  putting  a  period  to:  the  greatnefs 
of  the  Mogul  empire  in  the  houfe  of  Tamerlane.  The  hiftory 
of  it,  fince  that  time,  is  lefs  known  than  that  of  Tamerlane 
itfelf.  According  to  the  befl  accounts,  upon  the  retreat  of 
Nadir  Shah,  who  left  the  emperor  in  polTellion  of  his  dignity, 
the  Patans  invaded  his  dominions  ;  and  fo  treacherous  were 
the  emperor's  generals  and  miniftry,  that  none  of  them  would 
head  an  army  againft  them,  till  the  emperor's  fon,  a  youth  of 
eighteen  years  of  age,  bravely  undertook  the  command,  puni(H- 
ed  the  confpiracy  that  had  been  formed  againft  his  father,  and 
completely  defeated  the  invaders.  During  this  campaign,  the 
emperor  was  ftrangled  by  his  vizier:  but  by  a  courfe  of  well- 
zSied  diflimulation,  the  young  emperor,  who  was  called  Amet 
Shah,  found  means  to  put  the  confpirators  to  death,  but  foon 
after  was  driven  from  his  throne  by  a  frefh  invafion  of  the 
Patans  and  Marattas.  Some  pretend  that  one  Allum  Geer 
was  firft  proclaimed  emperor,  and  then  murdered  by  the  fame 
vizier,  whoraifed  another  prince  to  the  throne.  Whether  this 
Allum  Geer  is  the  fame  with  Amet  Shah  is  uncertain,  as  are 
the  intermediate  revolutions  that  followed.  At  prefent,  the 
imperial  dignity  of  Indoftan  is  veiled  in  Shah  Zadah,  who  is 
univerfally  acknowledged  to  be  the  true  heir  of  the  Tamerlane 
race ;  but  his  pov/er  is  feeble,  and  he  depends  upon  the  pro- 
tedlion  of  the  Englifh,  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  fupport  him,  as 
his  authority  is  the  beft  legal  guarantee. 

As  to  the  government  and  conftitution  of  Indoftan,  we 
muft  refer  to  what  we  have  already  obferved.  The  emperor 
of  Indoftan,  or  great  Mogul  (fo  called  from  being  defcended 
from  Tamerlane  the  Mongal  or  Mogul  Tartar)  on  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  throne,  alTumes  fome  grand  title  j  as,  Th£ 
Conqueror  of  the  Worlds  the  Ornament  of  the  Throne^  l^c^  but 
he  is  never  crowned. 
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Chief  to^ns. 


Grand  divifions.  Provinces. 

"Madura  — 


Tanjour 


The  fouth-eaft 
coaft  of  India, 
fituate  on  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  •< 
iifually  called 
the  coaft  of  Co- 
xomandel 


1  fMadura 


Eaft  fide  of  Bif- 
nagar,  orCar- 
nate  .  


Tanjour 

Trincombar,  Danes 
Negapatan,  Dutch 
Bifnagar 

Portanova,  Dutch 
Fort  St.  David,  Englifti 

Co"4me:e7'  }  ^ 
Cobion 

Sadrafapatan,  Dutch 
St.  Thomas,  Portuguefe 
Fort  St.  George,  or  Madrafs, 

E.  Ion.  80-32.  N.  lat.  13- 

II.  Englifh. 
Pellicate,  Dutch 


Golconda 


Orixa   

Weft  fide  ofBcf- 
nagar,  or  Car- 


nate 


The  fouth»weft 
coaft  of  India, 
ufually  called -< 
the   coaft  of 
Malabar 


Decan,  or  Vifia- 
pour   


Golconda 

Gani,  or  Coulor,  diamond 
mines 

Muffulapatan,    Englifti  and 

Dutch 
Vizacapatan,  Englifti 
Bimlipatan,  Dutch 

Orixa 
LBallafore,  Englifti 
Tegapatan,  Dutch 
Angengo,  Englifti 
Cochin,  Dutch 

Canannore,  Dutch 
Monguelore,  )  Dutch  and 
Baffilore        J  Portuguefe 
Raalconda,  diamond  mines. 

•{  Cawar,  Englifh 
Goa,  Portuguefe 
Rajapore,  French 
Dabal,  Englifti 

Bombay,  ifle  and  town,  Eng- 
lifti, 19-18  N.  lat.  73-6 
E.  Ion. 
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Grand divifions.        Provinces.  Chief  towns. 

rCambaya,    or  ^   f  Damon,  Portuguefe 

Thefouth-well      ^u^arat  |     Sum,  K  Ion.  72-25.  N.  kt. 

coaft  of  India,  I  !  !  s^ya||g 

tt'coaf  Of  ^  ,'1  Barak,  Englifh  and  Dutsh 


the 
Malabar 


[  J! 


Amedabat 
Cam  bay  a 
LDieu,  Portuguefe. 


Climate,  seasons,  and  produce.]  Thechain  of  moun- 
tains already  mentioned,  running  from  north  to  fouth,  renders 
it  winter  on  one  fide  of  this  peninfula,  while  it  is  fummer  on 
the  other.  About  the  end  of  June,  a  fouth-weft  wind  begins  to 
blow  from  the  fea,  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar,  which,  with  con- 
tinual rains,  laft  four  months,  during  which  time  all  is  ferene 
upon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  (the  weftern  and  eaftern  coafts 
being  fo  denominated.)  Towards  the  end  of  Odober,  the  rainy 
feafon,  and  the  change  of  the  monfoon  begins  on  the  Coroman- 
del coaft,  which  being  deftitute  of  good  harbours,  renders  it  ex- 
tremely dangerous  for  fhips  to  remain  there,  during  that  time, 
and  to  this  is  owing  the  periodical  returns  of  the  Englifli  (hip- 
ping to  Bombay,  upon  the  Malabar  coaft.  The  air  is  natu- 
rally hot  in  this  peninfula,  but  is  refreflied  by  breezes,  the  v/ind 
altering  every  twelve  hours  ;  that  is,  from  midnight  to  noon 
it  blows  off*  the  land,  when  it  is  intolerably  hot,  and  during 
the  other  twelve  hours  from  the  fea,  which  laft  proves  a  great 
refreftiment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coaft.  The  produce  of 
the  foil  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  other  part  of  the  Eaft-In- 
dies.  The  like  may  be  faid  of  their  quadrupeds,  fifli,  fowl, 
and  noxious  creatures  and  infe6^:s. 

Inhabitants.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  part  are  more 
black  in  complexion,  than  thofe  of  the  other  peninfula  of 
India,  though  lying  nearer  to  the  equator,  which  makes  fome 
fufpeft  them  to  be  the  defcendents  of  an  ancient  colony  from 
Ethiopia.  The  greateft  part  of  them  have  but  a  faint  notion 
at  prefent,  of  any  allegiance  they  owe  to  the  emperor  of  Indo- 
ftan,  whofe  tribute  from  thence  has  been  ever  fmce  the  inva- 
fion  of  Shah  Nadir,  intercepted  by  their  foubahs  and  nabobs, 
who  now  exercife  an  independent  power  in  the  government, 
though  even  Suraja  Dowla  was  glad  to  receive  a  deputation 
from  the  emperor,  now  reigning,  or  his  father ;  bat  befides 
thofe  foubahs,  and  other  imperial  viceroys,  many  eftates  in 
this  peninfula  belong  to  rajahs  or  lords,  who  are  the  defcen- 
dents of  their  old  princes,  and  look  upon  themfclves  as  being 
independent  on  the  mogul,  and  his  authority. 
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Provinces,  cities,  and  other  build-  ?     From  what 
INGS,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  3   has  been  faid 

above,  this  peninfula  is  rather  to  be  divided  into  great  govern- 
ments, or  foubahfhips,  than  into  provinces.  One  foubah 
often  engrofles  feveral  provinces,  and  fixes  the  feat  of  his  go- 
vernment, according  to  his  own  conveniency.  I  fhall  fpeak  of 
thofe  provinces,  as  belonging  to  the  Malabar  or  Coromandcl 
coaft,  the  two  great  objecSs  of  Englifli  commerce  in  that  coun- 
try ;  and  firft,  of  the  eaflern,  or  Coromandel  coaft. 

Madura  begins  at  Cape  Comorin,  the  fouthcrmoft  point  of 
the  peninfula.  It  is  about  the  bignefs  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  and  is  faid  to  be  governed  by  a  fovereign  king,  who 
has  under  him  feventy  tributary  princes,  each  of  them  inde- 
pendent in  his  own  dominions,  but  paying  him  a  tax.  1'he 
chief  value  of  this  kingdom  feems  to  confill  of  a  pearl  fifhery 
upon  its  coaft.  Tanjour  is  a  little  kingdom,  lying  to  the 
eaft  of  Madura.  The  foil  is  fertile,  and  its  prince,  rich. 
Within  it  lies  the  Danifli  Eaft-India  fettlement  of  Tranquebar, 
and  the  Dutch  fortrefs  of  Ncgapatan,  and  the  capital  city  is 
Xanjour. 

The  Carnatic,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  well  known  to  the 
Englifh.  It  is  bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on 
the  north  by  the  river  Chriftina,  which  divides  it  from  Gol- 
konda;  on  the  weft  by  Vifapur,  or  Vifiapur,  and,  on  the 
fuuth,  by  the  kingdoms  of  Meflaur  and  Tanjour ;  being  in 
length,  from  fouth  to  north,  about  345  miles,  and  276  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  capital  of  the  Carnatic  is 
Bifnagar,  and  the  country  in  general  is  efteemed  healthful, 
fertile,  and  populous.  Within  this  country,  upon  the  Coro- 
mandel coaft,  lies  fort  St.  David's,  belonging  to  the  Englifh, 
wi:h  a  diftridt  round  it.  The  fort  is  ftrong,  and  of  great  im- 
portance to  our  trade.  Five  leagues  to  the  north,  lies  Pondi- 
cherry,  once  the  emporium  of  the  French  in  the  Eaft-Indies, 
but  now  demolifhcd  by  the  Englifli,  who  took  it  in  the  late 
war.    It  was  reftored  by  the  peace  of  Fontainbleau,  in  1763. 

Fort  St.  George,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Madrafs, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company*s  dominions 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  is  diftant  e.iftward  from  London,  about 
4800  miles.  Great  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  fitua- 
tion  of  this  fort.  No  pains  have  been  fpared  by  the  company, 
in  rendering  it  impregnable  to  any  force  that  can  be  brought 
againft  it  by  the  natives.  It  protects  two  towns,  called,  from 
the  complexions  of  their  feveral  inhabitants,  the  White  and 
the  Black.  The  White  Town  is  fortified,  and  contains  an 
Englifli  corporation  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Nothing  has 
been  omitted  to  mend  the  natural  badjiefs  of  its  fituation, 
2  ~  which 
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which  feems  originally  to  be  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  diamorid  mines^  which  are  but  a  week's  journey  diftant. 
Thofe  mines  are  under  the  tuition  of  a  mogul  officer,  who 
Jets  them  out  by  admeafurement,  and  enclofmg  the  contents 
by  pallifadoes,  all  diamonds  above  a  certain  weight  belong  to 
the  emperor.  The  diftrid:  belonging  to  Madrafs,  is  of  little 
value  for  its  product,  and  muft  import  its  own  provi{lons» 
80,000  inhabitants  of  various  nations,  are  faid  to  be  dependent 
upon  Madrafs ;  but  its  fafety  confifts  in  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Englifh  by  fea.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  Chinaj 
Perfia,  and  Mocha. 

The  reader  needs  not  be  informed  of  the  immenfe  fortunes 
acquired  by  the  Englifh,  upon  this  coaft,  within  thefe  twenty 
years.  The  governor  of  Madrafs  has  a  council  to  affift  him> 
and  when  he  goes  abroad,  appears  in  vaft  fplendor.  The  dif- 
ferences that  now  rage  among  the  dire6i:ors  and  proprietors 
of  the  company  in  England,  prevent  my  faying  any  thing 
concerning  the  police  of  this  government.  The  company  has 
received  all  the  encouragement  and  affiftance  the  Englifli  par- 
liament can  give  them,  even  to  the  introducing  of  martial 
law  into  their  pofleflions.  There  feems,  however,  to  be  fome 
fundamental  errors  in  their  conftitution.  The  directors  con- 
fider  the  riches  acquired  by  their  governors  and  other  fervants, 
as  being  plundered  from  the  company,  and  of  late  they  have 
fent  out  Superintendents  to  controul  their  governors  and  over- 
grown fervants,  but  with  what  fuccefs  time  muft  demonftrate. 
As  this  is  a  fubjeft  of  the  greateft  importance,  that  ever  per- 
haps occurred  in  the  geography  of  a  commercial  country,  the 
reader  will  indulge  me  in  one  or  two  reflecflions,  as  I  am  not 
to  refume  the  fubjeft. 

The  Englifh  Eaft-India  company,  through  the  diftradlions 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  fupport  of  our  government,  and 
the  undaunted  but  fortunate  fucceiTes  of  their  military  officers, 
have  acquired  fo  amazing  a  property  in  this  peninfula,  and  in 
Indoftan,  that  it  is  fuperror  to  the  revenues  of  many  crowned 
heads,  and  fome  of  their  own  fervants  pretend,  that  when  all 
their  expences  are  paid,  their  clear  revenue  amounts  to  near 
two  millions  fterling,  out  of  which  they  are  to  pay  400,000  1. 
annually,  to  the  government,  while  they  are  fuffered  to  enjoy 
their  revenues.  How  that  revenue  is  colleded,  or  from  whence 
it  arifes,  is  beil  known  to  the  company,  part  of  it  however 
has  been  granted  in  property,  and  part  of  it  is  fecured  on  mort- 
gages, for  difcharging  their  expences  in  fupporting  the  interefls 
of  their  friends,  the  emperor,  and  the  refpedive  foubahs  and 
nabobs  they  have  affifted. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  this  company  exercifes  at  prefent  man^r 
rights  appropriated  to  fovereignty,  fuch  as  thofe  of  holding 
forts,  coining  money,  and  the  lilce.  Thofe  powers  are  un- 
doubtedly incompatible  with  the  principles  of  a  commercial 
limited  company,  and  it  becam.e  the  dignity  of  the  Englifh 
government,  to  fend  out  an  officer  of  their  own,  (as  they 
have  done  in  the  perfon  of  Sir  John  Lindfay)  to  take  fuch 
meafurcs  with  the  Eaftcin  princes  and  potentates,  as  may 
render  the  acquifitions  of  the  company  permanent  and  na- 
tional. 

Without  entering  into  any  difputes  agitated  of  late  betweeii 
the  direvflors  and  tne  government,  the  poffibility  of  fuch  a 
permanency  and  e\'cn  extending  our  influence  in  India,  is 
pretty  evident.  From  what  has  been  already  faid,  theGentoos 
are  entirely  paffive  in  all  the  revolutions  of  their  government. 
The  Moors,  or  Mahometans,  ignorant  and  treacherous  as  they 
are,  appear  to  have  no  violent  attachments  to  any  religious 
principle,  and  arc  ahjecl  enough  to  live  under  any  form  of 
government,  that  their  emperor  fhall  prefcribe  ;  nor  are  they 
at  prefent,  when  the  Englifh  are  his  friends,  in  any  condition 
to  difpute  their  joi/^t  wills.  Thefe  confiderations  manifeft  the 
wifdom  of  not  driving  them  into  defperate  meafures,  and 
thereby  eftedling  a  union  of  their  forces,  which  muft  prove 
fatal  to  the  Britifh  intereft  there;  and  in  any  event  muft  render 
it  precarious,  unlcfs  fupported  in  the  name,  and  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Britifh  empire. 

PoIilca%  lying  to  the  north  of  Madrafs,  belongs  to  the 
Dutch.  We  know  little  of  the  kingdom  and  capital  of  Ikkari. 
The  celebrated  Hevder  Ally,  with  whom  the  company  has 
lately  made  a  peace,  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mefiur,  which  lies  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Carnatic ;  and 
the  Chriftians  of  the  apoftle  St.  Thomas,  live  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  Gatti,  that  feparate  Meflar  from  Malabar.  I 
have  already  mentioned  the  kingdom  of  Golkonda,  whiclT 
befides  its  diamonds,  is  famous  for  the  cheapnefs  of  its  provi- 
fions,  and  for  making  white  wine  of  grapes  that  are  ripe  in 
January.  Golkonda  is  faid  to  be  fubject  to  a  prince,  who, 
though  tributary  to  the  Mogul,  is  immenfely  rich,  and  can 
raife  100,000  men.  The  capital  of  his  dominions  is  called 
Bagnagar,  but  the  kingdom  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Golkonda.  Eaft-fouth-eaft  of  Golkonda,  lies  Mafulipatan, 
where  the  Engliih  and  Dutch  have  factories.  The  Englifh 
have  alfo  factories  at  Ganjam,  and  Vizigapatam,  on  this 
coaft  ;  and  the  Dutch  at  Narfipore.  The  province  of  Orixa, 
from  whence  the  Englifli  company  draw  great  part  of  their 
revenues,  lies  to  the  north  of  Gglkonda,  e^^tendin^;  in  -length 
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from  eaft  to  weft,  about  550  miles,  and  in  breadth  about  240. 
It  is  governed  likewife  by  a  tributary  prince.  In  this  province 
ftands  the  idolatry  temple  of  Jagaryunt,  which  they  fay  is 
attended  by  500  priefts.  The  idol  is  an  irregular  pyramidal 
black  ftone,  of  about  4  or  500  weight,  with  two  rich  diamonds 
near  the  top,  to  represent  eyes,  and  the  nofe  and  mouth  painted 
with  Vermillion. 

The  country  of  Dekan  comprehends  feveral  large  provinces, 
and  fome  kingdoms,  particularly  thofe  of  Baglana,  Balagate, 
Telenga,  and  the  kingdom  of  Vifiapur.  The  truth  is,  the 
names,  dependencies,  and  governments  of  thofe  provinces, 
are  extremely  unfettled ;  they  having  been  reduced  by  Au- 
rengzebe,  or  his  father,  and  fubjed:  to  almoU  annual  revolu- 
tions and  alterations.  Modern  geographers  are  not  agreed 
upon  their  fituation  and  extent,  but  we  are  told,  that  the 
principal  towns  are  Aureng-abad,  and  Dolt-abad,  or  Dowlet- 
abad  5  and  that  the  latter  is  the  ftrongeft  plate  in  all  Jndoftan. 
Near  it  lies  the  famous  pagods  of  Elora,  in  a  plain  about  two 
leagues  fquare.  The  tombs,  chapels,  temples,  pillars,  and 
many  thoufand  figures  that  furround  it,  are  faid  to  be  cut  out 
of  the  natural  rock,  and  to  furpafs  all  the  other  efforts  of  hu- 
man art.  Telenga  lies  on  the  eafl  of  Golkonda,  and  its 
capital  Beder,  contains  a  garrifon  of  3000  men.  The  inha- 
bitants of  this  province  fpeak  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
felves. 

Baglana  lies  to  the  wefl  of  Telenga,  and  forms  the  fmalleft 
province  of  the  empire  ;  its  capital  is  Mouler.  The  Portu- 
gueze  territory  begins  here  at  thp  port  of  Daman,  twenty-one 
leagues  fouth  of  Surat,  and  extends  almofl  twenty  leagues  to 
the  north  of  Goa. 

Vifiapur  is  a  large  kingdom  tributary  to  the  Mogul,  but 
its  particular  extent  is  uncertain.  The  weftern  part  is  called 
Konkan,  which  is  intermingled  with  the  Portugueze  pofTef- 
fions.  The  king  of  Vifiapur  is  faid  to  have  a  yearly  revenue 
of  fix  millions  llerling,  and  to  bring  to  the  field  150,000 
foldiers.  His  capital  is  of  the  fame  name,  and  his  country- 
very  fruitful.  The  principal  places  on  this  coafl  are.  Daman, 
Baflaim  Trapor,  or  Tarapor,  Chawl,  Dandi-Rajahpur,  Da- 
bul-Rajupur,  Ghiria  ;  and  Vingurla.  The  Portugueze  have 
lofl  feveral  valuable  pofTeffions  on  this  coaft,  and  thofe  which 
remain  are  on  the  decline. 

Among  the  iflands  lying  upon  the  fame  coaft  is  that  of 
Bombay,  belonging  to  the  Englifh  Eaft-India  company.  Its 
harbour  can  conveniently  hold  1000  fhips  at  anchor.  The 
ifland  itfelf  is  about  feven  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in 
circumference,  but  its  fituation  and  harbour  are  its  chief  re- 
R  2  commendations. 
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commendations,  being  deftitute  of  almoftall  the  convenienciej? 
of  life.  The  town  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  poorly  built, 
and  the  climate  was  fatal  to  EngLfh  conftitutions,  till  expe- 
rience, caution  and  temperance,  taught  them  prefervatives 
againft  its  unwholefomenefs.  The  bcft  water  there  is  preferved 
in  tanks,  which  receive  it  in  the  rainy  feafons.  The  fort  is  a 
regular  quadrangle,  and  well  built  of  ftone.  Many  black 
merchants  refide  here.  This  ifland  was  part  of  the  portion 
paid  with  the  infanta  of  Portugal,  to  Charles  II.  who  gave 
it  to  the  Eaft-India  company,  and  the  ifland  is  ftill  divided 
into  three  Roman-catholic  parifhes,  inhabited  by  Portugueze, 
and  what  are  called  popifh  Meftizos  and  Canafins,  the  former 
being  a  mixed  breed  of  the  natives  and  Portuguese,  and  the 
other  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  The  Englifh  have  fallen 
upon  methods  to  render  this  ifland  and  town,  under  all  their 
difadvantages,  a  fafe,  if  not  an  agreeable  refidence.  The 
reader  need  fcarcely  be  informed,  that  the  governor  and  council 
of  Bombay,  have  lucrative  ports  as  well  as  the  officers  under 
them.  The  troops  on  the  ifland,  are  commanded  by  Englifh 
officers,  and  the  natives,  when  formed  into  regular  companies, 
and  difciplined,  arc  here,  and  all  over  the  Eaft-Indies,  called 
Seapoys.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  amount  to  near  6c,ooo 
of  different  nations  ;  each  of  whom  enjoys  the  practice  of  hit 
religion  unmolefled. 

Near  Bombay  are  feveral  other  iflands,  one  of  which,  called 
Elephanta,  contains  the  moll  inexplicable  antiquity,  perhaps 
in  the  world.  A  figure  of  an  elephant  of  the  natural  fize 
cut  coarfely  in  ftone,  prefents  itfelf  on  the  landing  place, 
near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain.  An  eafy  flope  then  leads  to 
a  ftupendous  terr.ple,  hewn  out  of  the  folid  rock,  eighty  or 
ninety  feet  long,  and  forty  broad.  The  roof,  which  is  cut 
flat,  is  fupportcd  by  regular  rows  of  pillars,  about  ten  feet 
high,  with  capitals,  refembling  round  cufhions,  as  if  prefixed 
V»y  the  weight  of  the  incumbent  mountain.  At  the  farther 
end,  are  three  gigantic  figures,  which  have  been  multiplied 
by  the  blind  zeal  of  the  Portugueze.  Befides  the  temple, 
are  various  images,  and  groupes  on  each  hand  cut  in  the 
Itone  ;  one  of  the  latter  bearing  a  rude  refemblance  of  the 
judgment  of  Solomon  ;  befides  a  colonnade,  with  a  door  of 
regular  architecture  ;  but  the  whole  bears  no  manner  of  re- 
i'emblance  to  any  of  the  Gentoo  works. 

The  ifland  and  city  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portugueze 
fettlements  in  the  Ealt-Indics,  lies  about  thirty  miles  fouth 
of  Vingurla.  The  ifland  is  about  twenty-feven  miles  in  com- 
pafs.  It  has  one  of  the  fineft  and  befr  fortified  ports  in  the 
Indies.    This  was  formerly  a  moft  fu perU  fettlement,  and 
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"was  furpafled  either  in  bulk  or  beauty  by  few  of  the  European 
cities.  It  is  faid  that  the  revenues  of  the  Jefuits  upon  this 
ifland,  equalled  thofe  of  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Goa,  as 
well  as  the  reft  of  the  Portugueze  pofiellions  on  this  coaft, 
are  under  a  viceroy,  who  fliil  keeps  up  the  remains  of  the 
antient  fplendor  of  the  government.  The  rich  peninfula  of 
Salzete,  is  dependant  on  Goa.  Sunda  lies  fouth  of  the  Por- 
tugueze territories,  and  is  governed  by  a  rajah,  tributary  to 
the  mogul.  The  Englifli  factory  of  Corwar,  is  one  of  the 
moft  pleafant  and  healthful  of  any  upon  the  Malabar  coaft. 
Kanora  lies  about  forty  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Goa,  and  reaches 
to  Calicut.  Its  foil  is  famous  for  producing  rice,  that  fupplies 
many  parts  of  Europe,  and  fome  of  the  Indies.  The  Kano- 
rines  are  faid  generally  to  be  governed  by  a  lady,  whofe  fon 
has  the  title  of  rajah,  and  her  fubjefts  are  accounted  the  bra- 
veft  and  moft  civilized  of  any  in  that  peninfula,  and  remark- 
ably given  to  commerce. 

Though  Malabar  gives  name  to  the  whole  fouth-weft  coaft: 
of  the  peninfula,  yet  it  is  confined  at  prefent  to  the  country  fo 
called,  \y\x\g  on  the  weft  of  cape  Comorin,  and  called  the 
Dominions  of  the  Samorin.  The  Malabar  language,  how- 
ever, is  common  in  the  Carnatic,  and  the  country  itfelf  is 
rich  and  fertile,  but  peftered  with  green  adders,  whofe  poifon 
is  incurable.  It  was  formerly  a  large  kingdom  of  itfelf.  The 
moft  remarkable  places  in  Malabar  are  Kannamore,  containing 
a  Dutch  fa6lory  and  fort;  Tillicheri,  where  the  Englifh 
have  a  fmall  fettlement,  keeping  a  conftant  garrifon  of  thirty 
er  forty  foldiers.  Calicut,  where  the  French  and  Portugueze 
have  fmall  facftories,  beiides  various  other  diftin£t  territories 
and  cities.  Cape  Comorin,  v/hich  is  the  fouthermoft  part  of 
this  peninfula,  though  not  above  three  leagues  .in  extent^  is 
famous  for  uniting  in  the  fame  garden,  the  two  feafons  of 
the  year  ;  the  trees  being  loaded  with  bloftoms  and  fruit  on 
the  one  fide,  while  on  the  other  fide  they  are  ftripped  of  all 
their  leaves.  This  furprizing  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the 
ridge  of  mountains  fo  often  mentioned,  which  traverfe 
the  whole  peninfula  from  fouth  to  north.  On  the  oppo^ 
fite  fides  of  the  Cape,  the  winds  are  conftantly  at  variance  ; 
blowing  from  the  weft  on  the  weft  fide,  and  from  the  eaft  on 
the  eaftern  fide. 

Before  1  take  my  leave  of  India,  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  in  the  little  diftri^  of  Cochin  Vv^ithin  Malabar,  are  to  be 
found  fome  thoufands  of  Jews,  who  pretend  to  be  of  the  tribe 
of  Manafleh,  and  to  have  records  engraved  on  copper  plates 
in  Hebrew  characters.  They  are  faid  to  be  fo  poor,  that 
piany  cf  them  embrace  the  Gentoo  religion.    The  like  dif-^ 
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coveries  ftf  the  Jews  and  their  records  have  been  made  in 
China,  and  other  places  of  Afia,  which  have  occafioned 
various  fpeculations  among  the  learned. 


PERSIA. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  1300    1  kptween  i  44  and  70  eaft  longitude. 
Breadth  1100    j  t  25  and  44  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.]^  /T"0DERN  Perfia  is  bounded  by  the 
J^VX  mountains  of  Ararat,  or  Daghifian, 
which  divide  it  from  CircafTian  Tartary,  on  the  north-welt  j 
by  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  divides  it  from  RuHia,  on  the 
north ;  by  the  river  Oxus,  which  divides  it  from  Ufbec  Tar- 
tary, on  the  north-eaft ;  by  India  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the 
Indian  ocean,  and  the  gulphs  of  Pcrfia  and  Ormus,  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  Arabia  and  Turkey  on  the  weft. 

Modern  Perfia  comprehends  the  ancient  Hyrcania,  Ba<Elria, 
Sufiana,  Parthia,  Media,  and  part  of  Aflyria,  Iberia,  and 
Colchis.  The  modern  divifi  ;ns  of  Perfia  are  extremely  un- 
certain, and  of  little  importance  to  the  reader. 

Name.]  Pcrfia,  according  to  the  poets,  derived  its  name 
from  Perfius,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Danae.  Lcfs  fabulous 
authors,  fuppofe  it  derived  from  Paras,  which  figiiifies  a  horfe- 
man,  the  Perfians  or  Parthians,  being  always  celebrated  for 
their  (kill  in  horfemanfliip. 

Air.]  In  fo  extenfivc  an  empire  this  is  very  different, 
Thofe  parts  which  border  upon  Caucafus  and  Daghiftan,  and 
the  mountains  near  the  Cafpian  fca,  are  cold,  as  lying  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  thofe  mountains  which  are  commonly 
covered  with  fnow.  The  air  in  the  midland  provinces  of 
Perfia  is  ferene,  pure,  and  exhilarating,  but  in  the  fouthera 
provinces  it  is  hot,  and  fometimes  communicates  noxious  blalls 
to  the  midland  parts,  which  are  fo  often  mortal,  that  the  inha- 
bitants fortify  their  heads  with  very  thick  turbans. 

Soil  and  productions.]  Thofe  vary  like  the  air.  The 
foil  is  far  from  being  luxuriant  towards  Tartary,  and  the  Caf- 
pian fea,  but  with  cultivation  it  might  produce  abundance  of 
corn  and  fruits.  South  of  mount  Taurus,  the  fertility  of  the 
country  in  corn,  fruits,  wine,  and  the  other  luxuries  of  life, 
are  equalled  by  fev/  countries.  It  produces  wine  and  oil  in 
plenty,  fenna,  rhubarb;,  and  the  fuaeft  of  drugs.  The  fruits 
'  are 
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Are  delicious,  efpecially  their  dates,  oranges,  piflachio-nuts, 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  garden  ftufF,  not  to  mention  vail 
quantities  of  excellent  filic  j  and  the  gulph  of  Baflbra,  for- 
merly furnifhed  great  part  of  Europe  and  Ajla  with  very  fine 
pearls.  Some  parts  near  Ifpahan  efpecially  produce  almofi  all 
the  flowers  that  are  valued  in  Europe  5  and  from  fome  of  them, 
.the  rofes  efpecially,  they  extract  waters  of  a  falubrious  and 
gdorific  kind,  which  form  a  gainful  commodity  in  trade.  In. 
ihort,  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  of  Perfia,  are  of  a 
moft  exalted  flavour;  and  had  fhe  natives  the  art  of  horticul- 
ture, to  as  great  perfe£iion  as  fome  nations  in  Europe,  by 
tranfplanting,  engrafting,  and  other  meliorations,  they  would 
add  greatly  to  the  natural  riches  of  the  country.  The  Perfian 
affa  foetida  flows  from  a  plant  called  Hiltot,  and  turns  into  a 
gum.  Some  of  it  is  white,  and  fome  blacjc ;  but  the  former 
is  fo  much  valued,  that  the  n^atjves  make  very  rich  fauces  of  it, 
<and  fometimes  eat  it  as  a  rarity. 

Mountains.]  Thefe  arc  Caucafus  and  Ararat,  which  are 
called  the  mountains  of  Daghiftan  ;  and  the  vafl:  colle61ion  of 
mountains  called  Taurus,  and  their  divifions  run  through  the 
middle  of  the  country  from  Natolia.to  India. 

Rivers.]  It  has  been  obferved,  that  no  country,  of  fo 
great  an  extent,  has  fo  few  navigable  rivers  as  Perfia.  The 
mofl:  conliderable  are  thofe  of  the  Kur,  anciently  Cyrus  ;  and 
Aras,  anciently  Araxes,  which  rife  in  or  near  the  jnountains 
of  Ararat,  and  joining  their  fcreams,  fall  into  the  Cafpian  fea. 
jSome  fmall  rivulets  falling  from  the  mountains,  water  the 
country,  but  their  fl:reams  are  fo  inconfiderable,  that  few  or 
none  of  them  can  be  navigated  even  byT)oats.  TJie  Oxus 
<can  fcarcely  be  called  a  Perfian  river,  though  it  divides  Perfia 
from  Uibec  Tartary.  Perna  has  the  river  Indus  on  the  eaft, 
and  the  Euphi^tes  and  Tigris  on  the  weft. 

W  ater.]  The  fcarcity  of  rivers  in  Perfia,  is  joined  to  a 
fcarcity  of  water ;  but  the  defe(9:,  where  it  prevails,  is  admi- 
rably well  fupplied  by  means  of  refervoirs,  aqueducts,  canals, 
and  other  ingenious  methods. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Perfia  contains  mines  of  iron, 
^copper,  lead,  and  above  all,  turquoife  fl:ones5  which  are  fbun'd 
in  Chorafan.  Sulphur,  falt-petre,  and  antimony,  are  found 
jin  the  mountains.  Q^iarries  of  red,  white,  and  black  m.arble, 
have  been  difcovered  near  Tauris,  and  natural  fait  in  the  pro- 
yince  of  Carkmenia. 

Population,  inhabitants,  V  It  is  impoffible  to  fpeak 
MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  >  with  any  certainty  con- 
DiVERSiONS.  J   cerning  the  population  of 

»  country  fo  little  known  as  that  of  Perfia.   If  we  are  to  judge 
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by  the  vaft  armies  in  modern  as  well  as  in  ancient  times,  raifcd 
there,  the  numbers  it  contains  muft  be  very  great.  The  Per- 
fians  of  both  fexes  are  generally  handiome,  the  men  being  fond 
of  Georgian  and  Circaflian  women.  Their  complexions 
towards  the  fouth,  are  fomewhat  fwarthy.  The  men  (have 
their  heads,  but  the  young  men  fufFer  a  lock  of  hair  to  grow 
on  each  fide,  and  the  beard  of  their  chin  to  reach  up  to  their 
temples ;  but  religious  people  wear  long  beards.  Men  of  rank: 
and  quality  wear  very  magnificent  turbans,  many  of  them  coft 
twenty-five  pounds,  and  fev/  under  nine  or  ten.  They  have  a 
maxim  to  keep  their  heads  very  warm,  fo  that  they  never  pull 
off  their  caps  or  their  turbans  out  of  refpedt,  even  to  the  king. 
Their  drefs  is  very  fimple.  Next  to  their  (kin  they  wear  cal- 
lico  fhjrts,  over  them  a  veft,  which  reaches  below  the  knee,  girt 
with  a  fafn,  and  over  that  a  loofe  garment  fomewhat  fhorter. 
The  materials  of  their  cloaths,  however,  are  commonly  very 
expenfive,  confifting  of  the  richeft  furs,  filks,  muflin,  cot- 
tons, and  the  like  valuable  ftufFs,  richly  embroidered  with 
gold  and  filver.  They  wear  a  kind  of  loofe  boots  on  their  legs, 
and  flippers  on  their  feet.  They  arc  fond  of  riding,  and  very 
expenfive  in  their  equipages.  They  wear  at  all  times  a  dagger 
in  their  fafh,  and  linen  trowzers.  The  collars  of  their  fhirts 
and  cloaths  are  open,  fo  that  their  drefs  upon  the  whole  is  far 
better  adapted  for  the  purpofes  both  of  health  and  adivity, 
than  the  long:  flowinjr  robes  of  the  Turks. 

The  drefs  of  the  women  is  not  much  different ;  their  wear, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  men,  is  very  coftly,  and  they  are  at  great 
pains  to  heighten  their  beauty  by  art,  colours,  and  wafhes. 

The  Perfians  accuftom  themfclves  to  frequent  waftiings  and 
ablutions,  which  are  the  more  neceffary,  as  they  feldom  change 
their  linen.  In  the  morning  early  they  drink  coffee,  about 
eleven  go  to  dinner,  upon  fruits,  fweetmeats,  and  milk. 
Their  chief  meal  is  at  night,  when  they  fup  upon  pilau, 
already  defcribed.  They  are  temperate,  but  ufe  opium, 
though  not  in  fuch  abundance  as  the  Turks,  nor  are  they 
very  delicate  in  their  entertainments  of  eating  and  drinking. 
They  are  great  maffers  of  ceremony  towards  their  fupe- 
riors,  and  fo  polite,  that  they  accommodate  Europeans  who 
vifit  them  with  ftools,  that  they  may  not  be  forced  to  fit 
crofs-legged.  They  are  fo  immoderately  foiid  of  tobacco, 
which  they  fmoke  through  a  tube  fixed  in  water,  fo  as  to  be 
cool  in  the  mouth,  that  when  it  has  been  prohibited  by  their 
princes,  they  have  been  known  to  leave  their  country,  rather 
than  be  debarred  from  that  enjoyment.  The  Perfians  are. 
naturally  fond  of  poetry,  moral  fentences,  and  hyperbole. 
Their  Jong  wars,  and  their  national  revolutions,  have  mingled 
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the  native  Perfians  with  barbarous  nations,  and  are  faid  to 
have  taught  them  diffimulation ;  but  they  are  ftill  pleafing 
and  plaufible  in  their  behaviour,  and  in  ail  ages  they  have  been 
remarkable  for  hofpitality. 

The  Perfians  w^rite  like  the  Hebrews,  from  the  right  to  the 
left,  and  are  neat  in  their  feals  and  materials  for  writing,  and 
are  wonderfully  expeditious  in  the  art.  The  number  of  peo^ 
pie  employed  on  their  manufcripts  (for  no  printing  is  allowed 
jthere)  is  incredible.  Their  great  foible  feems  to  be  oftenta- 
tion  in  their  equipages  and  drefies  ;  nor  are  they  lefs  jealous  of 
their  women  than  the  Turks,  and  other  eaftern  nations.  They 
are  fond  of  mufic,  and  take  a  pleafure  in  converfing  in  large 
companies  ;  but  their  chief  diverfions  are  thofe  of  the  field, 
hunting,  hawking,  horfemanfliip,  and  the  exercife  of  arms, 
in  all  which  they  are  very  dexterous.  They  excel,  as  their 
anceftors  the  Parthians  did,  in  archery.  They  are  fond  of 
rope-dancers,  jugglers,  and  fighting  of  wild  beafts,  and  pri- 
yately  play  at  games  of  chance. 

Men  may  marry  for  life,  or  for  any  determined  time,  Ii^ 
Perfia,  as  well  as  through  all  Tartary  ;  and  travellers  or  mer- 
chants, who  intend  to  flay  fome  time  in  any  city,  commonly 
apply  to  the  cadee,  or  judge,  for  a  wife  during  the  time  he 
propofes  to  ftay.  The  cadee,  for  a  ftated  gratuity,  produces 
a  number  of  girls,  whom  he  declares  to  be  honeft,  and  free 
ifrom  difeafes,  and  he  becomes  furety  for  them.  A  gentleman 
who  lately  attended  the  Ruffian  embafly  to  Perfia  declares, 
that  amongfl  thoufands,  there  has  not  been  one  inflauce  of 
their  diflionefly,  during  the  time  agreed  upon. 

Religion.]  The  Perfians  are  Mahometans  of  the  fe<£l  of 
AH,  for  which  rcafon  the  Turks,  who  follow  the  fucceflion  of 
Omar  and  Abu  Bekr,  call  them  heretics.  Their  religion  is, 
if  poflible,  in  fome  things  more  fantailical  and  fenfual  than 
that  of  the  Turks,  but  in  many  points  it  is  mingled  with  fome 
bramin  fuperftitions.  When  they  are  taxed  by  the  ChrifHans 
with  drinking  ilrong  liquors,  as  many  qf  them  do,  they  anfwer 
very  fenfibly,  "  You  Chriflians  whore  and  get  drunk,  thougli 

you  know  you  are  committing  fins,  which  is  the  very  cafe 
^'^  with  us."  To  enumerate  their  fuperflitions,  fafls,  and 
ceremonies,  would  require  a  volume,  which,  when  read, 
could  communicate  neither  inflruclion  nor  entertainment. 
Having  mentioned  the  bramins,  the  comparifon  between  thena 
and  the  Perfian  guebres  or  gaurs,  wbo  pretend  to  be  the  dif- 
ciples  and  fucceffors  of  the  antient  magi,  the  follov/ers  of 
Zoroafler,  may  be  highly  worth  a  learned  difquifition  :  that 
both  of  them  held  originally  p^ure  and  fimple  ideas  of  a  fupremc 
Being,  may  be  eafily  proved,  \>ut  the  Indian  bramins  and 
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parfes  accufe  the  gaurs,  who  ftill  worfiiip  the  fire,  of  having 
fenfualized  thofe  ideas,  and  of  intiioducing  an  evil  principle 
into  the  government  of  the  world.  A  combuftible  ground, 
about  ten  miles  diftant  from  Baku,  a  city  in  the  north  of 
Perfia,  is  the  fcene  of  the  guebres  devotions.  It  mull  be  ad- 
mitted, that  this  ground  is  impregnated  with  very  furprifmg 
inflammatory  qualities,  and  contains  feveral  old  little  temples, 
in  one  of  which  the  guebres  pretend  to  preferve  the  facred 
flame  of  the  univerfal  fire,  which  rifes  from  the  end,  and  a 
large  hollow  cane  ftuck  into  the  ground,  refembling  a  lamp 
burning,  with  very  pure  fpirits.  The  Mahometans  are  the 
declared  enemies  of  the  gaurs,  who  were  baniftied  ou  of 
Perfia,  by  Shah  Abbas.  Their  k&:,  however,  is  faid  to  be 
numerous,  though  tolerated  in  very  few  places. 

The  long  wars  between  the  Perfians  and  the  Romans,  feem 
early  to  have  driven  the  antient  Chriftians  into  Perfia,  and  the 
neighbouring  countries.  Even  to  this  day,  many  fedls  arc 
found,  that  evidently  have  Chriftianity  for  the  ground-work 
of  their  religion.  Some  of  them  called  foufiees,  who  are 
a  kind  of  quietifts,  facrifice  their  pafTions  to  God,  and  profcfs 
the  moral  duties.  The  Sabean  Chriftians  have,  in  their  rc- 
<  ligion,  a  mixture  of  Judaifm  and  Mahometanifm,  and  sre 
numerous  towards  the  Perfian  Gulph.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  Armenian  and  Georgian  Chriftians,  who  are  very 
numerous  in  Perfia. 

I  have  been  the  more  explicit  on  the  head  of  religion,  as 
the  prefent  race  of  Perfians  are  faid  to  be  very  cool  in  the  doc- 
trines of  Mahomet,  owing  chiefly  to  their  ignorance  of  all 
religion,  and  their  late  wars  with  the  Turks.  It  has  there- 
fore been  thought  by  fome  writers,  that  great  advantages,  in 
point  of  commerce,  mny  be  derived  from  this  indifference  in 
matjers  of  religion,  if  the  natives  fhould  be  properly  fupporte4 
by  the  Chriftian  powers. 

Language.]  It  has  been  difputcd  among  the  learned, 
whether  the  Arabs  had  not  their  language  from  the  Perfians  ; 
but  this  chiefly  refh  on  the  great  intermixture  of  Arabic  words 
in  the  Perfian  language,  and  the  decifion  feems  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  Arabs.  The  common  people,  efpecially  towards  the 
fouthern  coafts  of  the  Cafpian  fea,  fpeak  Turkifh,  and  the 
Arabic  probably  was  introduced  into  Perfia,  under  the  califate, 
when  learning  flourifhed  in  thofe  countries.  The  learned 
Perfians  have  generally  written  in  the  Arabic,  and  people  of 
quality  among  them  have  adopted  it  as  the  modifh  language, 
as  we  do  the  French.  The  pure  Perfic  is  faid  to  be  fpoken  in 
the  fouthern  parts,  on  the  coafl  of  the  Perfian  gulph,  and  iti 
Jfpahanj  but  many  of  the  provinces  fpeak  a  barbarous  mix- 
'  '  turs 
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ture  of  the  Turkifii,  Ruffian,  and  other  languages.  Their 
Pater-Nofter  is  of  the  following  tenour  :  Ei  Padere  ma  kih  der 
ofmoni ;  pak  hafched  mam  tu ;  bayayed  padfchahi  tu  ;  febvjad 
fhwaajle  tu  henzjuyiaaukih  der  ofrnon  mz  der%cmin  ;  beh  mara 
jmrouz  nan  kef  of  rouz  mara  5  wadargudfar  mara  konahan  ma 
'  xjunankihma  niz  niig  farim  or  man  mara  ;  wador  ozmajifch  mine" 
ddzzmara  ;  likin  ckalas  kiin  mara  ez  efcherir.  Amen. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  The  Perfians,  in  an- 
tient  times,  were  famous  for  both,  and  their  poets  renowned 
all  over  the  eaft.  At  prefent  their  learning  is  merely  mechani- 
cal, nor  do  they  even  underftand  the  Koran,  which  they 
read  in  Arabic.  Their  boafted  fkill  in  aftronom  is  now 
^reduced  to  a  mere  fmattering  in  that  fcience,  and  terminates  in 
judicial  aftrology  5  fo  that  no  people  in  the  world  are  more 
fuperPcitious  than  the  Perfians.  The  learned  profelTion  in. 
greateit  elleem  among  them  is  that  of  medicine,  which  is  at 
perpetual  variance  with  aftrology,  "becauf.-  every  dofe  muft  be: 
adminirtered  in  the  lucky  hour  fixed  by  the  aftrologer,  which 
often  defeats  the  ends  of  the  prefcrlption.  It  is  faid,  however, 
that  the  Perfian  phyficians  are  acute  and  fagacious.  Their 
drugs  are  excellent,  and  they  are  no  ftrangers  to  the  praftices 
of  Galen  and  Avicenna.  Add  to  this,  that  the  plague  is  but 
little  known  in  this  country,  as  equally  rare  are  many  other 
jdifeafes  that  are  fatal  in  other  places,  fuch  as  the  gout,  the 
ftone,  the  head-ach,  the  tooth-ach,  the  fmall-pox,  confump- 
tions,  and  apoplexies.  The  Perfian  practice  of  phyfic  is  there- 
fore pretty  much  circumfcribed,  fo  that  they  are  very  ignorant 
in  furgery,  which  is  exercifed  by  barbers,  whofe  chief  know- 
ledge of  it  is  in  letting  blood,  for  they  truft  the  healing  of 
green  wounds  to  the  excellency  of  the  air,  and  the  good  habit 
0f  the  patient's  body. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  7  The  monuments  of 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  antiquity  in  Perfia, 
are  more  celebrated  for  their  magnificence  and  expence,  thai:^ 
their  beauty  or  tafte.  No  m.ore  than  nineteen  columns  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  famous  palace  of  Perfepolis,  are  now 
remaining.  Each  is  about  fifteen  feet  high,  and  compofed  of 
excellent  Parian  marble.  The  ruins  of  other  antient  buildings 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  Perfia,  but  void  of  that  elegance 
and  beauty,  that  is  difplayed  in  the  Greek  archite£lure.  The 
tombs  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  are  ftupendoiis  works,  being  cut 
out  of  a  rock,  and  highly  ornamented  with  fculptures.  The 
-jchief  of  the  modern  edifices  is  a  pillar  to  be  feen  at  Ifpahan, 
fixty  feet  high,  confifting  of  the  ficulls  of  beafts,  eredted  by 
Shah  Abbas,  after  the  fuppreffion  of  a  rebellion.  Abbas  ha{5 
yowed  to  ereci  fuch  a  column  of  human  Ikuljs,  but  upon  the 
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fubminion  of  the  rebels,  he  performed  his  vow  by  fubftituting 
thofe  of  brutes,  each  of  the  rebels  furnifhing  one. 

The  baths  near  Gombroon,  work  fuch  cures,  that  they  arc 
cfteemed  among  the  natural  curiofities  of  Perfia.  The  fprings 
of  the  famous  Naphtha,  near  Baku,  are  mentioned  often  in 
natural  hiftory  for  their  furprizing  qualities  ;  but  the  chief  of 
the  natural  curiofities  in  this  country,  is  the  burning  phas- 
riomenon,  and  its  inflammatory  neighbourhood,  already  men- 
tioned under  the  article  of  Religion. 

Houses,  cities,  and  7  The  houfes  of  men  of  quality 
PUBLIC  EDIFICES.  J  in  Perfia,  are  in  the  fame  tafte 
with  thofe  of  the  Afiatic  Turks  already  defcribed.  They  are 
feldom  above  one  ftory  high,  built  of  bricks,  with  flat  roofs 
for  walking  on,  and  thick  walls.  The  hall  is  arched,  the 
doors  are  ciumfey  and  narrow,  and  the  rooms  have  no  commu- 
nication but  with  the  hall  ;  the  kitchens  and  ofHce-houfes 
being  built  apart.  Few  of  them  have  chimnies,  but  a  round 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Their  furniture  chiefly 
confifts  of  carpets,  and  their  beds  are  two  thick  cotton  quilts, 
which  ferve  them  likewife  as  coverlits,  with  carpets  under  them. 

Ifpahan  or  Spahawn,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  is  feated  on  a  fine 
plain,  within  a  mile  of  the  river  Zenderhend,  which  fupplies 
it  with  water.  It  is  faid  to  be  twelve  miles  in  circumference. 
The  ftreets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  chief  amufement 
of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  flat  iOofs  of  their  houfes,  where 
they  fpend  their  fummer  evenings,  and  different  families 
aflTociate  together.  The  royal  fquare  is  a  third  of  a  mile  in 
length,  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth,  and  we  are  told, 
that  the  royal  palace,  with  the  buildings  and  gardens  belong- 
ing to  it,  is  three  miles  in  circumference.  There  are  in  Ifpa- 
han 1 60  mofques,  1800  caravanferas,  260  public  baths,  a 
prodigious  number  of  fine  fquares,  ftreets,  and  palaces,  in 
which  are  canals,  and  trees  planted  to  fhade  and  better  accom- 
modate the  people.  This  capital  is  faid  formerly  to  have  con- 
tained 650,000  inhabitants ;  but  was  often  depopulated  by 
Kouli  Khan  during  his  wars,  fo  that  we  may  eafily  fuppofe, 
that  it  has  loft  great  part  of  its  antient  magnificence.  In  1744, 
when  Mr.  Hanway  was  there,  it  was  thought  that  not  above 
5000  of  its  houfes  were  inhabited. 

Schiras  lies  about  200  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Aftracan.  It  is 
an  open  town,  but  its  neighbourhood  is  inexpre{ribly  rich  and 
beautiful,  being  laid  out  for  many  miles  in  gardens,  the 
flowers,  fruits,  and  wines  of  which  are  incomparable.  The 
vines  of  Schiras  are  reckoned  the  beft  of  any  in  Perfia.  This 
town  is  the  capital  of  Fars,  the  antient  Perfia,  and  contains  a 
kind  of  a  college  for  the  ftudy  of  eaftern  learning.  It  contains 
ijncominon  number  of  mofques,  is  adorned  by  many  noble 
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buildings,  but  its  ftreets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and 
not  above  4000  of  its  houfes  are  inhabited. 

The  cities  of  Ormus  and  Gombroon,  on  the  narrow  part  of 
the  Perfian  Gulph,  were  formerly  places  of  great  commerce 
and  importance.  The  Englifh,  and  other  Europeans,  have 
factories  at  Gombroon,  where  they  trade  with  the  Perfians, 
Arabians,  Banyans,  Armenians,  Turks,  and  Tartars,  who 
come  hither  with  the  caravans  which  fet  out  from  various 
inland  cities  of  Afia,  under  the  convoy  of  guards. 

Mosques  and  bagnios.]  I  thought  proper  to  place  them 
here  under  a  general  head,  as  their  form  of  building  is  pretty 
much  the  fame  all  over  the  Mahometan  countries. 

Mofques  are  religious  buildings,  fquare,  and  generally  of 
ftone  ;  before  the  chief  gate  there  is  a  fquare  court,  paved 
with  white  marble,  and  low  galleries  round  it,  whofe  roof  is 
fupported  by  marble  pillars.  Thofe  galleries  ferve  for  places 
of  ablution  before  the  Mahometans  go  into  the  m^ofque.  About 
every  mofque  there  are  fix  high  towers,  called  minarets,  each 
of  which  has  three  little  open  galleries,  one  above  another. 
Thefe  towers,  as  well  as  the  mofques,  are  covered  with  lead, 
and  adorned  with  gilding  and  other  ornaments  ;  and  from 
thence,  inftead  of  a  bell,  the  people  are  called  to  prayer  by 
certain  officers  appointed  for  that  purpofe.  No  woman  is  al- 
lowed to  enter  the  mofque,  nor  can  a  man  with  his  flioes  or 
ftockings  on.  Near  moft  mofques  is  a  place  of  entertainment 
for  ftrangers  during  three  days,  and  the  tomb  of  the  founder, 
with  conveniencies  for  reading  the  Koran,  and  praying  for 
the  fouls  of  the  deceafed. 

The  bagnios  in  the  Mahometan  countries  are  wonderfully 
well  confl:ru61:ed  for  the  purpofe  of  bathing.  Sometimes  they 
are  fquare,  but  oftener  circular,  built  of  white  well  polifhed 
Itone  or  marble.  Each  bagnio  contains  three  rooms  ;  the  lirft 
for  dreffing  and  undreffing  ;  the  fecond  contains  the  water, 
and  the  third  the  bath  ;  all  of  them  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble.  The  operation  of  the  bath  is  very  curious,  but 
wholefome ;  though  to  thofe  not  accuftomed  to  it,  it  is  pain- 
ful. The  waiter  rubs  the  patient  with  great  vigour,  then, 
handles  and  ftretchcs  his  limbs  as  if  he  was  diilocating  every 
bone  in  the  body  j  all  which  exercifes  are,  in  thofe  inert 
warm  countries,  very  conducive  to  health.  In  public  bag- 
nios, the  men  bathe  from  morning  to  four  in  the  afternoon, 
when  all  male  attendants  being  removed,  the  ladies  fucceed, 
and  when  coming  out  of  the  bath  difplay  their  fineft  cloaths. 

I  might  here  attempt  to  defcribe  the  eaftern  feraglios  or  ha- 
rams,  the  womens  apartments  ;  but  from  the  moft  credible 
accounts,  they  are  contrived  according  to  the  tafte  and  conve- 
niency  of  the  owner,  and  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
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apartments,  which  are  feldom  or  never  entered  by  firangcrs  i 
and  there  is  no  country  where  women  are  fo  ftridlly  guarded 
and  confined  as  among  the  great  men  in  Perfia. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  The  Perfians  equal, 
if  not  exceed,  all  the  manufadlurers  in  the  world  in  fiik,  wool- 
len, mohair,  carpets,  and  leather.  Their  works  in  thefe, 
join  fancy,  taile  and  elegance,  to  richnefs,  neatnefs,  and 
il:ew,  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  painting,  and  their  draw- 
ings are  very  rude.  Their  dying  excels  that  of  Europe, 
Their  filvc-r  and  gold  laces,  and  threads,  are  admirable  for 
preferving  aieirluftre.  Their  embroideries  and  hcrfe  furniture 
are  not  to  be  equalled,  nor  are  they  ignorant  of  the  pottery^ 
and  windovv  glafs  manura^lures.  On  the  other  hand,  their 
carpenters  are  very  indifFeient  artiftb^,  which  is  faid  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  fcarcity  of  timber  all  over  Perfia.  Their  jewel- 
lers and  goldfmiths  are  clumfcy  workmen,  and  they  are 
ignorant  of  lock-making,  and  the  manufacl:ure  of  looking- 
glaiTes.  Upon  the  whole,  they  lie  under  inexprcflible  dilad- 
Vantages  from  the  form  of  their  government,  which  render^ 
tlicm  flavcs  to  their  kings,  who  often  cngrofs  either  their  la- 
bour or  their  profits. 

The  trade  of  the  Perfians,  who  have  little  or  no  fhipping 
of  their  own,  is  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms.  That  between 
the  Engliili  and  other  nations,  by  the  gulph  of  Ormus  at 
Gombroon,  was  the  moft  gainful  they  had,  but  the  perpetual 
wars  they  have  been  engaged  in,  have  ruined  their  commerce. 
The  great  fcheme  of  the  Englifti  in  trading  with  the  Perfians 
through  RulFia,  promifed  vaft  advantages  to  both  nations,  but 
it  has  hitherto  anfwcred  the  expectations  of  neither.  Perhaps 
the  court  of  Peterfburgh  is  not  fond  of  fullering  the  Englilh 
to  ellablifli  themfeh  cs  upon  the  Cafpian  fea,  the  navigation 
of  v/hi'jh  is  now  poflbfied  by  the  Ruffians;  but  nothing  can  be 
faid  with  certainty  on  that  head,  till  the  government  of  Perfia 
is  in  a  more  fettled  condition  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Constitution  and  cover na4ENT.]  Both  thefe  are  ex- 
tremely precarious,  as  rcfting  in  the  breaft  of  a  defpotic  and 
often  capricious  monarch.  The  Perfians  however  had  fome 
fundamental  rules  of  government.  They  excluded  from  their 
throne  females,  but  not  their  male  progeny.  Blindnefs  like- 
wife  was  a  difquallfication  for  the  royal  fucceffion.  In  other 
refpecls  the  king's  will  was  a  law  for  the  people.  The  in- 
ilances  that  have  been  given  of  the  cruelties  and  inhumanities 
pra6lifed  by  the  Mahometan  kings  of  Perfia,  are  almoU  incre- 
dible, efpecially  during  the  two  iaft  centuries.  The  reafon 
given  to  the  Chriftian  ambafl^adors,  by  Shah  Abbas,  the  grea/- 
teil  and  moft  polite  among  them,  was,  that  the  Perfians  were 
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§.ich.  brutes,  and  fo  infeniible  by  nature,  that  they  could  not 
be  goverr>ed,  without  the  exercife  of  exemplary  cruelties.  The 
favourites  of  the  prince,  female,  as  well  as  male,  are  his  only 
counfellors,  and  the  fmalleft  difobedience  to  their  will,  is  at- 
tended with  immediate  death.  The  Perfians  have  no  degrees 
of  nobility,  fo  that  the  refpe6l  due  to  every  man,  on  account 
of  his  high  ftation,  expires  with  himfelf.  The  king  has  been 
known  to  prefer  a  younger  fon  to  his  throne,  by  putting  out 
the  eyes  of  the  elder  brother. 

Revenues.]  The  crown  claims  one-third  of  the  cattle, 
corn  and  fruits  of  his  fubje(5ls,  and  likewife  a  third  of  filk 
and  cotton.  No  rank,  or  condition  of  Perfians,  is  exempted 
from  fevere  taxations  and  fervices.  The  governors  of  provinces 
have  particular  lands  affigned  to  them  for  maintaining  their 
retinues  and  troops,  and  the  crown  lands  defray  the  expences 
of  the  court,  king's  houfliold,  and  great  officers  of  ftate ; 
after  faying  thus  much,  the  reader  cannot  doubt  that  the  re- 
venues of  the  Perfian  kings,  or  as  they  are  called  Sophis,  were 
prodigious,  but  nothing  can  be  faid  with  any  certzunty  in  the 
prefent  diftra6ted  ftate  of  that  country.  Even  the  water  that 
is  let  into  fields  and  gardens  is  fubjeft  to  a  tax,  and  foreigners, 
who  are  not  Mahometans,  pay  each  a  ducat  a  head. 

Military  strength.]  This  confifted  formerly  of  ca- 
valry, and  it  is  now  thought  to  exceed  that  of  the  Turks. 
Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  however,  their  kings 
have  raifed  bodies  of  infantry.  The  regular  troops  of  both 
brought  to  the  field,  even  under  Kouli  Khan,  did  not  exceed 
60,000  ;  but  according  to  the  modern  hiftories  of  Perfia,  they 
are  eafily  recruited  in  cafe  of  a  defeat.  The  Perfians  have 
few  fortified  towns  5  nor  had  they  any  fhips  of  war,  until 
Kouli  Khan  built  a  royal  navy,  but  fince  his  death  we  hear 
no  more  of  their  fleet. 

Arms  and  titles.]  The  arms  of  the  Perfian  monarch 
are  a  lion  couchant  looking  at  the  rifing  fun.  His  title  is 
Shah,  or  the  Difpofer  of  Kingdoms.  Shah  or  Khan,  and 
Sultan,  which  he  afTumes  likewife,  are  Tartar  titles.  To  a6ts 
of  ftate  the  Perfian  monarch  does  not  fubfcribe  his  name,  but 
the  grant  runs  in  this  manner,  viz.  This  a6l  is  given  by  him 
whom  the  univerfe  obeys. 

History,]  All  ancient  hiftorians  mention  the  PeiTian 
monarchs  and  their  grandeur,  and  no  em^pire  has  undergone  a 
greater  variety  of  governments.  It  is  here  fufHcient  to  fay, 
that  the  Perfian  empire  fucceeded  the  Afi'yrian  or  Babylonian, 
and  that  Cyrus  laid  its  foundation  about  556  years  before 
Chrift  i  and  reftored  the  Ifraelites,  who  had  been  captive  at 
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Babylon,  to  liberty.  It  ended  in  the  perfon  of  Darius,  whd 
was  conquered  by  Alexander  329  years  before  Chrift.  When 
Alexander's  empire  was  divided  among  his  great  general  officers, 
their  pofterity  were  conquered  by  the  Romans.  Thefe  laftj 
however,  never  fully  fubdued  Perfia,  and  the  natives  had 
princes  of  their  own,  who  more  than  once  defeated  the  Ro- 
man legions.  The  fuccelTors  of  thofe  princes  furvived  the 
Roman  empire  itfelf,  but  v/ere  fubdued  by  the  famous  Tamer- 
lane, whofe  pofterity  were  fupplanted  by  a  doctor  of  law,  the 
anceftor  of  the  Sophi  family,  and  pretended  to  be  dcfcended 
from  Mahomet  himfelf.  His  fuccellbrs,  though  fome  of  them 
were  valiant  and  politic,  proved  in  general  to  be  a  difgrace  to 
humanity,  by  their  cruelty,  ignorance,  and  indolence,  which 
brought  them  into  fuch  difrepute  with  their  fubje£ls,  barba- 
rous as  they  were,  that  Haflein,  a  prince  of  the  Sophi  race, 
who  fucceeded  in  1694,  was  murdered  by  iVlahmud,  fon  and 
fuccefTor  to  the  famous  Miriweis  ;  as  Mahmud  himfelf  was  by 
Efref,  one  of  his  general  officers,  who  ufurped  the  throne. 
Prince  Tahmas,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Sophi  family,  had 
efcaped  from  the  rebels,  and  aflembling  an  army,  took  into 
his  fervice  Nadir  Shah,  who  defeated  and  killed  Efref,  and 
re-annexed  to  the  Pcrfian  monarchy  all  the  places  difmem.- 
bered  from  it  by  the  Turks  and  Tartars  during  the  late  rebel- 
lions. At  laft  the  fecret  ambition  of  Nadir  broke  out,  and 
after  afTuming  the  name  of  Tahmas  Kouli  Khan,  and  pretend- 
ing that  his  fervices  were  not  fufficicntly  rewarded,  he  rebelled 
againft  his  fovereign,  made  him  a  prifoner,  and,  it  is  fup- 
pofed,  put  him  to  death. 

This  ufurper  afterwards  mounted  the  throne,  under  the 
title  of  Shah  Nadir.  "I'he  hiflory  of  his  expedition  into  In- 
doftan,  and  the  amazing  booty  he  made  there,  has  been  treated 
of  in  the  defcription  of  that  country.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  he  brought  back  an  inconfiderable  part  of  his  booty  from 
India,  lofing  great  part  of  it  upon  his  return  by  the  Marattas 
and  accidents.  He  next  conquered  Ufbec  Tartary ;  but  was 
not  fo  fuccefsful  againft  the  Da^heflan  Tartars,  whofe  country 
he  found  to  be  inacceffible.  He  beat  the  Turks  in  feveral 
engagements,  but  was  unable  to  take  Bagdad.  The  great 
principle  of  his  government  was  to  flrike  terror  into  all  his 
lubjetSs  by  the  moft  cruel  executions.  His  condu«5t  became 
fo  intolerable,  that  it  was  thought  his  brain  was  touched  ;  and 
he  was  aflaffinated  in  his  own  tent,  partly  in  felf-defence,  by 
his  chief  officers  and  his  relations,  in  the  year  1747.  Many 
pretenders,  upon  his  death,  ftarted  up  ;  but  the  fortunate  can- 
didate was  KerimKhan,  who  was  crowned  atTauris  in  1763, 
and,  according  to  the  latefl  account?,  ftill  keeps  poiTeifion  of 
the  throne. 
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Situation  and  extent. 

Miles,  Degrees. 
Length      13007  1^  r  35  and  60  eaft  longitude. 

Breadth      1200  5  1  12  and  30  north  latitude* 

Boundaries. ]T>OUNDED  by  Turkey,  on  the  north  5 
fj  by  the  gulphs  of  Perfia  or  Baflbra^ 
and  Ormus,  which  feparate  it  from  Perfia,  on  the  eaft;  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  fouth ;  and  the  Red  Sea,  which  divides  it 
from  Africa,  on  the  weft. 


Divifions. 
I.  Arabia  Petraea, 
N.  W. 


t,  Arabia  Deferta, 
in  the  middle. 


3.  Arabia  Felix, 
S.  E. 


Subdivifions. 

{  }{ 

"  Haggiaz  or  Mecca  ' 


^  Tehama  —  • —  _ 
'Mocho       —  - 


Hadramut    —  - 
Caffeen  — 
Segur    —  —  - 
Oman  or  Mufcat- 
Jamama  •— 
Bahara  — 


Chief  towns. 
Suez,  E.  Ion.  33-27, 
N.  lat.  29-50, 
"Mecca,  E.  Ion.  43- 
40,  N.  lat.  2I-20, 
Siden 
Medina 
L  Dhafar 

^MocHO,  E.lon.  44-49 
N.  lat.  13-45. 
Sibit 

Hadramut 
CalTeen 
Segur 
Mufcat 
Jamama 
Elcalf. 


Name.]  It  is  remarkable  that  this  country  has  always 
preferved  its  antient  name.  The  word  Jrab^  it  is  generally 
faid,  fignifies  a  robber,  or  freebooter.  The  word  Saracen^ 
by  which  one  tribe  is  called,  is  faid  to  fignify  both  a  thief  and 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Defert.  Thefe  names  juftly  belong  to 
the  Arabians,  for  they  feldom  let  any  merchandize  pafs  thro* 
the  country  without  extorting  fomething  from  the  owners,  if 
they  do  not  rob  them. 

Mountains.]  The  mountains  of  Sinai  and  Horeb,  lying 
in  Arabia  Petraea,  eaft  of  the  Red-Sea,  and  thofe  called  Gabel 
el  Ared,  in  Arabia  Felix,  are  the  moft  noted. 

Rivers,  seas,  gulphs,  and  capes.]  There  are  few 
fountains,  fprings,  or  rivers  in  this  country,  except  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  wafties  the  north-eaft  limits  of  it.  It  is  al- 
moft  furrounded  with  feas  ;  as  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Red- 
Sea,  the  gulphs  of  Perfia  and  Ormus.  The  chief  capes  or 
promontories  are  thofe  of  Rofalgate  znd  Mufledon, 
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Climate,  air,  soil,  and  troduce.I  As  a  confidcrable 
part  of  this  country  lies  under  the  Torrid  Zone,  and  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer  paries  over  Arabia  Felix,  the  air  Is  excef- 
five  dry  and  hot,  and  the  country  is  fubject  to  hot  poifonous 
winds,  like  thofe  on  the  oppcfite  Ihorcs  of  Perfia,  v/hich  often 
prove  fatal,  efpecially  to  itrangers.  The  foil,  in  fome  parts, 
is  nothing  more  than  immenfe  fands,  which,  when  agitated 
by  the  winds,  roll  like  the  troubled  ocean,  and  fometimes 
form  mountains,  by  which  whole  caravans  have  been  buried 
or  loft.  In  thcfe  defcrts,  the  caravans,  having  no  tracks,  are 
guided,  as  at  fca,  by  a  compafs,  or  by  the  ftajs,  for  they 
travel  chicfiy  in  the  night.  Here,  fays  Dr.  Shav/,  are  no 
paftures  clothed  with  flocks,  nor  vallies  {landing  thick  with 
corn  ;  hcic  are  no  vineyards  or  olive-yards  j  but  the  whole  is  a 
lonefome  defolate  wildernefs,  no  other  ways  divcrfified  than 
by  plains  covered  with  fand,  and  mountains  that  are  made  up 
of  naked  rocks  and  precipices.  Neither  is  this  country  ever, 
vmk'fs  rometimes  at  the  equinoxes,  refrefhed  with  rain  ;  and 
the  intenfenefs  of  the  cold  in  the  night  is  almoft  equal  to  that 
of  the  heat  in  the  day-time.  The  louthern  part  of  Arabia, 
defervedly  called  the  Happy,  is  blcAed  with  an  excellent  foil, 
and,  in  general,  is  very  fertile.  There  the  cultivated  lands, 
which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near  the  fea  coaft,  produce 
balm  of  Gilead,  manna,  myrrh,  cafTia,  aloes,  frankincenfe, 
fpikenard,  and  other  valuable  gums  ;  cinnamon,  pepper, 
cardamum,  oranges,  lemons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  other 
fruits  J  lion..y  and  wax  in  plenty,  with  a  fmall  quantity  of 
corn  and  wine.  But  this  country  is  moil  famous  for  its  coffee 
2nd  its  datcj,  which  lail  arc  found  fcarce  any  where  in  fuch 
perfeclion  as  here  and  in  Perfia.  There  are  few  trees  fit  for 
timber  hi  Arabia,  and  little  wooil  of  any  kind. 

Animals.]  The  moll  ufeful  animals  in  Arabia  are  camels 
and  dromedaries  ;  they  arc  amazingly  fitted  by  providence  for 
traverfing  the  dry  and  parched  defcrts  of  this  country,  for 
they  are  fo  formed,  that  they  can  throw  up  the  liquor  from 
their  ftomach  into  their  throat,  by  which  means  they  can 
travel  fix  or  eight  days  without  water.  The  camels  ufually 
carry  Bco  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  is  not  taken  off 
during  the  whole  journey,  for  they  naturally  kneel  down  to 
leil,  and  in  due  time  rife  with  their  load.  The  dromedary  is 
a  fmall  camel  that  will  travel  many  miles  a  day.  It  is  an  obfer- 
vation  among  the  Arabs,  that  wherever  there  are  trees,  the 
water  is  not  far  off  j  and  when  they  dvdW  near  a  pool,  their 
camels  will  fiiieil  it  at  a  diftance,  and  frt  up  their  great  trot 
till  they  corne  to  it.  The  Arabian  horfes  are. well  known 
in  EuropCj  anj  have  cuiitiibuLed  to  improve  the  breed  of 
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thore  in  England.  They  are  only  fit  for  the  faddle,  and  are 
admired  for  their  make  as  much  as  for  their  fvviftnefs  and  high 
jnettle. 

Inhabitants,  aianners,  1  The  Arabians,  like  moft  of 
CUSTOMS,  and  dress.  J  the  nations  of  Afia,  are  of  a 
middle  ftature,  thin,  and  of  a  fv/arthy  complexion,  with  black 
hair  and  black  eyes.  They  are  fwift  of  foot,  excellent  horfe- 
men,  and  are  faid  to  be  a  brave  people,  expert  at  the  bow  and 
lance,  and,  fince  they  became  acquainted  with  fire-arms, 
good  markfmen.  The  inhabitants  of  the  inland  country  live 
in  tents,  and  remove  from  place  to  place  with  their  flocks  and 
herds,  as  they  have  ever  done  fince  they  became  a  nation. 

The  Arabians  in  general  are  fuch  thieves  by  nature,  that 
travellers  and  pilgrims,  who  are  led  thither  from  all  nations 
thro'  motives  of  devotion  or  curiofity,  are  ftruck  with  terror  ori 
their  approaches  towards  the  Deferts.  Thofe  robbers,  headed  by 
a  captain,  traverfe  the  country  in  confiderable  troops  on  horfe- 
back,  affault  and  plunder  the  caravans  ;  and  we  are  told,  that 
'fo  late  as  the  year  1750,  a  body  of  50,000  Arabians  attacked 
a  caravan  of  merchants  and  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca, 
killed  about  60, coo  perfons,  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing 
valuable,  though  efcorted  by  a  Turkilli  army.  On  the  fea. 
coafi:  they  are  mere  pirates,  and  make  prize  of  every  vefiel 
they  can  mafiier  of  whatever  nation. 

The  habit  of  the  roving  Arabs  is  a  kind  of  blue  fliirt,  tied 
about  them  with  a  white  fafii  or  girdle ;  and  fome  of  them 
have  a  veft  of  furs  or  fheep-fkins  over  it  ;  they  alfo  wear 
drawers,  and  fometimes  flippers,  but  no  ftockings  ;  and  have 
a  cap  or  turban  on  their  head.  Many  of  them  go  almoft 
£aked  ;  but,  as  in  the  eallern  countries,  the  women  are  fo 
wrapped  up,  that  nothing  can  be  difcerned  but  th^ir  eyes; 
Like  other  Mahometans,  the  Arabs  eat  all  manner  of  flefh, 
except  that  of  hogs;  and  prefer  the  flcfh  of  camels,  as  we 
prefer  venifon,  to  other  meat.  They  take  care  to  drain  the 
blood  from  the  flefn,  as  the  Jews  do,  and  like  them  refufe 
fuch  fifii  as  have  no  fcales.  CofFee  and  tea,  water,  and  fher- 
bet  made  of  oranges  water  and  fugar,  is  their  ufual  drink  ^ 
they  have  no  flrong  liquors. 

Religion.]  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in 
the  fcllov/ing  hlftory  of  A'lahomet  their  countryman.  Many 
of  the  wild  Arabs  are  iTIIl  pagans,  but  the  people  in  general 
profefs  Mahomctanifm. 

Learning  and  language.]  Though  the  Arabi;3ns  in 
former  ages  were  famous  for  their  learning  and  feill  in  all 
the  liberal  arts,  there  is  fcarce  a  country,  at  prefent  where 
ijie  people  arc  fo  univerfally  ignorant*    The  vulgar  language 
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ufcd  in  the  three  Arabias  is  the  Arabefk,  or  corrupt  Arabian, 
which  is  likewife  fpoken,  with  fome  variation  of  dialect,  over 
great  part  of  the  Eaft,  from  Egypt  to  the  court  of  the  great 
mogul.  The  pure  old  grammatical  Arabic,  which  is  faidtobc 
a  dialedl  of  the  Hebrew,  and  by  the  people  of  the  Eaft  ac- 
counted the  richeft,  moft  energic  and  copious  language  in  the 
world,  is  taught  in  their  fchools,  as  Greek  and  Latin  is 
amongft  Europeans,  and  ufed  by  Mahometans  in  their  wor- 
fhip  ;  for  as  the  Koran  was  written  in  this  language,  they 
will  not  fufFer  it  to  be  read  in  any  other :  they  look  upon  it  to 
have  been  the  language  of  Paradife,  and  think  no  man  can 
be  mafter  of  it  without  a  miracle,  as  confifting  of  feveral 
millions  of  words.  The  books  which  treat  of  it  fay,  they 
have  no  fewer  than  a  thoufand  terms  to  exprefs  the  word  camel, 
and  five  hundred  for  that  of  a  lion.  The  Pater-nofter  in  the 
Arabic  is  as  follows. 

Abutta  elladhi  fi-Jjamwat  \  jctkaddas  rfmac  ;  tati  tnalacutac  : 
taouri  mafchiatac,  cama  fi-ffama  ;  kedhalec  ala  lardb  aating 
ehobzena  kefatna  iaum  beiau?n'y  wagfor  Una  donubena,  wacha- 
taina,  cama  nogfor  nnchna  lemen  aca  doina  \  wald  tadalhchalna 
Jihajarib  ;  laken  ?ne[jina  me  nnefcherir.  Amen. 

Chief  cities,  curiosities,  7  What  is  called  the  Defert 
AND  ARTS.  J     of  Sinai,  is  a  beautiful 

plain  near  nine  miles  long  and  above  three  in  breadth  ;  it  lies 
open  to  the  north-eaft,  but  to  the  fouthward  is  clofed  by  fome 
of  the  lower  eminences  of  Mount  Sinai  ;  and  other  parts  of 
that  mountain  make  fuch  encroachments  upon  the  plain  as  to 
divide  it  in  two,  each  fo  capacious  as  to  be  fufRcient  to  receive 
the  whole  camp  of  the  Ifraelites. 

From  Mount  Sinai  may  be  feen  Mount  Horeb,  where 
Mofes  kept  the  flocks  of  Jethro,  his  father-in-law,  when 
he  faw  the  burning  bufh.  On  thofe  mountains  are  many 
chapels  and  cell?,  pofleffed  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  monks, 
who,  like  the  religious  at  Jerufalem,  pretend  to  fhew  the  very 
fpot  where  every  miracle  or  tranfad'tion  recorded  in  fcripture 
happened. 

'I'he  chief  cities  in  Arabia  are  Mocho,  Aden,  Mufchat 
.and  Suez,  wliere  moft  of  the  trade  of  this  country  is  carried 
on  ;  but  thofe  of  Mecca,  which  is  the  capital  of  all  Arabia, 
and  Medina,  deferve  particular  notice.  At  Mecca,  the  birth- 
place of  Mahomet,  is  a  mofque  fo  glorious  that  it  is  generally 
counted  the  moft  magnificent  of  any  temple  in  the  Turkifli 
dominions  :  its  lofty  roof  being  raifed  in  fafhion  of  a  dome, 
and  covered  with  gold,  with  two  beautiful  towers  at  the  end, 
of  extraordinary  height  and  architecture,  make  a  delightrui 
appearance,  and  «re  confpicuous  at  a  great  diftance.  The 
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mofque  hath  a  hundred  gates,  with  a  window  over  each  ; 
and  the  whole  building  within  is  decorated  with  the  fineft 
gildings  and  tapeftry.  The  number  of  pilgrims  who  yearly 
vifit  this  place  is  almoft  incredible,  every  muilulman  being 
obliged  by  his  religion  to  come  hither  once  in  his  life  time,  or 
fend  a  deputy. 

At  Medina,  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Red-Sea,  the  city 
to  which  Mahomet  fled  when  he  was  driven  out  of  Mecca, 
and  the  place  where  he  was  buried,  is  a  ftately  mofque,  fup- 
ported  by  400  pillars,  and  furnifhed  with  300  filver  lamps, 
which  are  continually  burning.  It  is  called  the  Moft  Holy 
by  the  Turks,  becaufe  in  it  is  placed  the  coffin  of  their  pro- 
phet Mahomet,  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  under  a  canopy 
of  filver  tiffue,  which  the  bafliaw  of  Egypt,  by  order  of  the 
grand  fignior,  renews  every  year.  The  camel  which  carries 
it  derives  a  fort  of  fan£tity  from  it,  and  is  never  to  be  ufed 
in  any  drudgery  afterwards.  Over  the  foot  of  the  coffin  is 
a  rich  golden  crefcent,  fo  curioufly  wrought,  and  adorned 
with  precious  ftones,  that  it  is  efteemed  a  mafter-piece  of 
great  value.  Thither  the  pilgrims  refort,  as  to  Mecca,  but 
not  in  fuch  numbers. 

Government.]  The  inland  country  of  Arabia  is  under 
the  government  of  many  petty  princes,  who  are  ftiled  xerifs 
and  imans,  both  of  them  including  the  offices  of  king  and 
prieft,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  califs  of  the  Saracens,  the 
fucceffors  of  Mahomet.  Thefe  monarchs  appear  to  be  abfo- 
lute,  both  in  fpirituals  and  temporals  ;  the  fucceffion  is  here- 
ditary, and  they  have  no  other  laws  than  thofe  found  in  the 
Koran  and  the  comments  upon  it.  The  northern  Arabs  owe 
fubje6tion  to  the  Turks,  and  are  governed  by  bafhaws  refiding 
among  them  ;  but  it  is  certain  they  receive  large  gratuities 
from  the  grand  fignior  for  protecfling  the  pilgrims,  that  pafs 
through  their  country  from  the  robberies  of  their  countrymen. 
The  Arabians  have  no  ftanding  regular  militia,  but  the  kings 
command  both  the  perfons  and  the  purfes  of  their  fubjecls  as 
the  neceffity  of  affairs  require. 

History.]  The  hiftory  of  this  country  in  fome  meafure 
differs  from  that  of  all  others  :  for  as  the  flavery  and  fubje61;iou 
of  other  nations  make  a  great  part  of  their  hiftory,  that  of  the 
Arabs  is  intirely  compofed  of  their  conquefts  or  independence. 
The  Arabs  are  defcended  of  Ifmael,  of  whofe  pofirerity  it  was 
foretold,  that  they  fhould  be  invincible,  have  their  hands 
againft  every  man,  and  every  man's  hands  againft  trieirs." 
They  are  at  prefent,  and  have  remained  from  the  remotefl  ages, 
during  the  various  conquefts  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and 
T^rtarSj  a  CQnvincing  proof  of  the  divinity  of  this  predi6lion, 
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Toward  the  north,  and  the  (ea-coafts  of  Arabia,  indeed  the 
inhabitants  are  kept  in  awe  by  the  Turks  ;  but  the  wandering 
tribes  in  the  fouthcrn  and  inland  parts,  acknowledge  thcm- 
fei\fes  for  fubjecSs  of  no  foreign  power,  and  do  not  fail  to 
hzYT2'Ss  and  annoy  all  ftran5;ers  v/ho  come  into  their  country. 
The  conquefls  of  the  Arabs  make  as  v-ondcrful  a  part  cf  their 
hiftory,  as  the  iridependence  and  freedom  which  they  have  ever 
continued  to  enjoy.  Thefe,  as  well  as  their  religion,  began 
with  one  man,  whofe  charadler  forms  a  very  fmgular  pheno- 
menon in  the  hiflory  of  mankind.  This  was  the  famous 
Mahomet,  a  native  of  Mecca,  a  city  of  that  divifion  of  Ara- 
bia, which,  for  the  luxuriancy  of  its  foil,  and  happy  tempera- 
ture of  its  climate,  has  ever  been  cfteemed  the  lovelieft  and 
fwectcR-  region  of  the  world,  and  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  epithet 
pf  Happy.  He  was  born  in  the  fixth  century,  in  the  reign  of 
Jufliiiian  XI.  emperor  of  Conitantincplc.  "rhough  defcended 
of  mer<n  p?rentagc,  illiterate  and  poor,  Mahomet  was  endowed 
with  a  fubtilc  genius,  like  thofe  of  the  fame  country,  and  pof- 
fefled  an  entcrprize  and  ambition  peculiar  to  himl'elf,  and  mueh 
beyond  his  condition.  He  had  been  employed,  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  by  an  uncle,  Ahuteleb,  as  a  fador,  and  had 
occr.fion,  in  this  capacity,  to  travel  into  Syria,  Paleiline,  and 
Egypt.  He  vras  r.ftcrvvards  taken  into  the  fcrvic;^  of  a  rich 
merchant,  upon  whofe  death  he  marri'  d  his  widow,  Cadiga, 
and  by  her  m.eans  came  to  be  polfefled  of  great  wealth  and  of 
a  numerous  family.  During  his  peregrinations  into  Kgypt  and 
the  Eafl:,  he  had  obfcrved  the  vail  variety  of  (cth  in  religion, 
whofe  hatred  againll:  each  other  was  ftrong  and  inveterate^ 
while  at  the  fame  time  there  were  many  particulars  in  which 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  agreed.  He  carefully  laid  hold 
of  thcfe  particulars,  by  means  of  which,  and  by  addreffin^ 
himfclf  to  the  love  of  pov\^cr,  riches,  and  plcafure,  paflions 
pnivcrfal  amons:  men,  he  expevfled  to  raife  a  new  fyi^em  of 
religion,  more  fj^encral  than  ::nv  which  hitherto  had  been 
eftablifhed.  In  this  defign  he  was  afufted  by  a  Sergian  monk, 
whofe  libertine  difpofiticn  had  made  hirn  forfake  his  cloiller 
and  prpfefiion,  and  engage  in  the  ferviceof  Cadiga,  with  whom 
he  remained  as  a  domellic  when  Mahomet  was  taken  to  her 
bed.  This  monk  w^as  perfectly  fiiialificd,  by  his  great  learn- 
ing, for  fupplying  th«  defedls  which  his  mafter,  for  want  of  a 
liberal  education,  laboured  under,  and  which,  in  all  proba- 
bility, n  ull:  have  obitrucfted  the  execution  of  his  defign.  It 
was  necefiary,  however,  that  the  religion  they  propofed  to 
cfiablifh  fliouid  have  a  divine  fanclion  3  and  for  this  purpofe 
Mahomet  turned  a  calamity,  with  v/hich  he  was  afflicted,  to 
fiis  advantage.    He  was  ofteji  fubjtct  to  fits  of  the  epilepfy,  ^ 
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difeafe  which  thofe  whom  it  afflicts  are  dcTirous  to  conceal  ; 
Mahomet  gave  out  therefore  that  thefe  fits  were  trances,  into 
which  he  was  miraculoufly  thrown  by  God  Almighty,  and 
during  which  he  was  inilru^ted  in  his  will,  which  he  was 
commanded  to  publifli  to  the  world.    By  this  llrange  itory, 
and  by  leading  a  retired,   abfti^mious,   and  auftere  life,  he 
eafily  acquired  a  character  for  fuperior  fan6lity  among  his 
acquaintance  and  neighbours.    When  he  thought  himfelf  fuf- 
ficiently  fortified  by  the  numbers  and  enthufiafm  of  his  fol- 
lowers, he  boldly  declared  himfelf  a  prophet,  fent  by  God  into 
the  world,  not  only  to  teach  his  will,  but  to  compel  mankind 
to  obey  it.    As  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  did  not  lay  the 
foundcition  of  his  fyftem  fo  narrow  as  only  to  comprehend  the 
natives  of  his  own  country.    His  mind,   though  rude  and 
enthufiaftic,    was  enlarged  by  traveliino;  into  diftant  lands, 
whofe  manners  and  religion  he  had  made  a  peculiar  ftudy.  He 
propofed  that  the  fyffem  he  eftabliflied  fhould  extend  over  ail 
the  neighbouring  nations,  to  v/hofe  doctrines  and  prejudices 
he  had  taken  care  to  adapt  it.    The  eaffern  countries  were  at 
this  time  firongly  infe61:ed  with  the  herefy  of  Arius,  v/ho 
allowed  the  prophetic  ofHce,  but  denied  the  divinity  of  Jefus 
Chrift.    Egypt  and  Arabia  v/ere  filled  with  Jev^s,  who  had 
fled  into  thefe  corners  of  the  world  from  the  perfecution  of 
the  emperor  Adrian,  who  threatened  the  total  extindlion  of 
that  people.    The  other  inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  were 
pagans.    Thefe,  however,  had  little  attachment  to  their  de- 
cayed and  derided  idolatry  ;  and  like  men  whofe  religious  prin- 
ciple is  weak,  had  given  themfelves  over  to  pleafure  and  fen- 
fuality,  or  to  the  acquifition  of  riches,  in  order  to  be  the 
better  able  to  indulge  in  the  gratification  of  fenfe,  which, 
together  with  the  do6trine  of  predefl:i nation,  compofed  the  fole 
principles  of  their  religion  and  phiiofophy.    Mahomet's  fyflcin 
v/as  exa61:!y  fuited  to  thefe  three  kinds  of  men.     To  gratify 
the  two  former,   he  declared  that  there  was  one  Cjod,  who 
created  the  world  and  governed  all  things  in  it  ;  that  he  had 
fent  various  prophets  into  the  world  to  teach  his  will  to  man- 
kind, among  whom  Mofes  and  Jefus  Chrift  were  the  moli 
eminent;  but  the  endeavours  of  thefe  had  proved  inofFe^iua], 
and  God  had  therefore  now  fent  his  laft  and  gre atefl:  prophet, 
v/ith  a  commlffion  more  am.ple  than  what  Mofes  or  Chrift  had 
been  entrufted  with.    He  had  commanded  him  not  only  to 
publifh  his  laws,  but  to  fubdue  thofe  who  were  unwilling  to 
believe  or  obey  them  ;  and  for  this  end  to  ellabjifli  a  kingdoni 
upon  earth  which  fhould  propagate  the  divine  law  throughout 
the  v/orld  ;  that  God  had  defigned  utter  ruin  and  dcftruiSfion 
to  thofe  who  fhould  refufe  to  fubmit  to  him  ;  but  to  his  faiths 
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ful  followers,  had  given  the  fpoils  and  pofTeffions  of  all  the 
earth,  as  a  reward  in  this  life,  and  had  provided  for  them 
hereafter  a  paradife  of  all  fenfual  enjoyments,  efpecially  thofe 
of  love  J  that  the  pleafures  of  fuch  as  died  in  propagating  the 
faith,  would  be  peculiarly  intenfe,  and  vaftly  tranfcend  thofe 
of  the  reft.    Thefe,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  drinking 
ftrong  liquors  (a  reftraint  not  very  fevere  in  warm  climates) 
and  the  do(5h  ine  of  predeftination,  were  the  capital  articles  of 
Mahomet's  creed.    They  were  no  fooner  publifhed,   than  a 
vaft  many  of  his  countrymen  embraced  them  with  implicit 
faith.    They  were  written  by  the  prieft  we  formerly  men- 
tioned, and  compofe  a  book  called  the  Koran,  or  Alkoran,  by 
way  of  eminence,  as  we  fay  the  Bible,  which  means  The 
Book.    The  perfon  of  Mahomet,  however,  was  familiar  to 
the  inhabitants  ot  Mecca ;  fo  that  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  fufficicntly  convinced  of  the  deceit.    The  more  en- 
]ightened  and  leading  men  entered  into  a  defign  to  cut  him 
off ;  but  Mahomet  getting  notice  of  their  intention,  fled  from 
his  native  city  to  Medina  Talmachi,  or  the  city  of  the  Pro- 
phet.   The  fame  of  his  miracles  and  dodlrine  was,  according 
to  cuftom,  gre-^tteft  at  a  diftance,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Me- 
dina received  him  with  open  arms.    From  this  flight,  which 
happened  in  the  Slid  year  of  Chrift,  the  forty-fourth  year  of 
Mahomet's  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  miniftry,  his  followers, 
the  Mahometans,  compute  their  time,  and  the  aera  is  called  in 
Arabic,  Hegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight. 

Mahomet,  by  the  afliftance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Medina, 
and  of  others  whom  his  infmuation  and  addrefs  daily  attached 
to  him,  brought  over  all  his  countrymen  to  a  belief,  or  at 
leafl:  to  an  acquicfcence  in  his  dodrines.  The  fpeedy  propa- 
gation of  his  fyftcm  among  the  Arabians  was  a  new  argument 
in  its  behalf  among  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  and  the  Eaft, 
who  were  prevloufly  difpofcd  to  it.  Arians,  Jews,  and  Gen- 
tiles, all  forfook  their  ancient  faith,  and  became  Mahometans. 
In  a  word,  the  contagion  fpread  over  Arabia,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Perfia  ;  and  Mahomet,  from  a  deceitful  hypocrite,  became 
the  moft  powerful  monarch  in  his  time.  He  died  in  629, 
leaving  two  branches  of  his  race,  both  efteemcd  divine  among 
their  fubjccls.  Thefe  were  the  caliphs  of  Perfia  and  of  Egypt, 
under  the  laft  of  which  Arabia  was  included.  The  former  of 
thefe  turned  their  arms  to  the  Eaft,  and  made  conquefts  of 
many  countries.  The  caliphs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  direded 
their  ravages  tov/ards  Europe,  and  under  the  name  of  Saracens 
or  Moors  (which  they  obtained  becaufe  they  entered  Europe 
from  Mauritania,  in  Africa,  the  country  of  the  Moora)  reduce^ 
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moft  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  iflands  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. 

In  this  manner  did  the  fuccefTors  of  that  impoftor  fpread 
their  religion  and  conquefts  over  the  greateft  part  of  Afia, 
Africa,  and  Europe ;  and  they  ftill  give  law  to  a  very  con- 
fjderable  part  of  mankind. 


The  INDIAN  and  ORIENTAL  ISLANDS  are, 

THE  JAPAN  ISLANDS,   which  together  form 
what  has  been  called  the  empire  of  Japan,  and  are 
governjed  by  a  moft  defpotic  prince,  who  is  fometimes  called 
emperor  and  fometimes  king.    They  are  fituated  about  150 
miles  eaft  of  China,  and  extend  from  the  30th  to  the  41ft 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  the  147th  of 
eaft  longitude.    The  chief  town  is  Jeddo,  in  the  141ft  degree 
of  eaft  longitude,  and  the  36th  of  north  latitude.    The  foil 
and  productions  of  the  country  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  China  ;   and  the  inhabitants  are  famous  for  their 
lacquer  ware,  known  by  the  name  of  Japan.    The  iflands 
themfelves  are  very  inacceftible,  through  their  high  rocks  and 
tempeftuous  feas  ;  they  are  fubje6l  to  earthquakes,  and  have 
fome  volcanos.    I  have  already  mentioned  the  circumftance  of 
the  Dutch  expelling  the  Portuguefe  from  this  gainful  trade. 
The  Japanefe  themfelves  are  the  grofieft  of  all  idolators,  and 
fo  irreconcileable  to  Chriftianity,  that  it  is  commonly  faid  the 
Dutch,  who  are  the  only  European  people  with  whom  they 
now  trade,  pretend  themfelves  to  be  no  Chriftians,  and  hu- 
mour the  Japanefe  in  the  moft  abfurd  fuperftitions.  Not- 
withftanding  all  this  compliance,  the  natives  are  very  fhy  and 
rigorous  in  all  their  dealings  with  the  Dutch,  and  Nanghazal, 
in  the  ifland  of  Ximo,  is  the  only  place  where  they  are  fuffered 
to  trade.    Authors  pretend  to  give  us  very  particular  accounts 
of  the  inhabitants,  cuftoms,  and  manners  of  thofe  iflanders, 
their  foil,  commodities,  and  trade ;    but  their  information 
conveys  little  inftruCtion,  and  the  whole  fubfifts  on  a  preca- 
rious foundation.    All  we  know  for  certain  is,  that  notwith-, 
ftanding  their  fuperftition  and  ignorance,  the  natives  are  a 
moft  induftrious  penetrating  people  ;   that  they  excel  the 
Chinefe  themfelves  in  the  manufactures  that  are  common  to 
both  countries,  and  ^t  leaft  equal  them  in  huft)andry  and  the 
^rts  of  life. 

The  LADRONE  ISLANDS,  of  which  the  chief  town 
is  faid  to  be  Qu^m,  eaft  longitude  140,  north  latitude  14^ 
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they  are  about  twelve  in  number.  The  peopje  took  their 
name  from  their  pilfering  qualities.  We  know  nothing  of 
them  worth  a  particular  mention,  excepting  that  lord  Anfon 
landed  upon  one  of  them  (Tinian)  where  he  found  great  re- 
Irefhment  for  himfelf  and  his  crew. 

FORMOSA  is  likcwife  an  oriental  iHand.  It  is  fituated 
to  the  eaft  of  China^  near  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  and  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  runs 
through  the  middle,  beginning  at  the  fouth  coalt,  and  ending 
at  the  north.  This  is  a  very  fme  ifland,  and  abounds  v/ith 
all  the  neceiTaries  of  life.  That  part  of  the  ifiand  which  lies 
to  the  weft  of  the  mountains  belongs  to  the  Chinefe,  who 
confider  the  inhabitants  of  its  eallcrn  part  as  favages,  tliough 
they  are  faid  to  be  a  very  inoffenfive  people.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  cultivated  pnrts  arc  the  fame  with  the  Chinefe  already 
defcribed.  The  Chinefe  have  likewife  made  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  feveral  other  iflands  in  thcfe  feas,  of  which  we  fcarcely 
know  the  names  ;  that  of  Ainan,  is  between  fixty  and  feventy 
leagues  long,  and  between  fifty  and  fixty  in  breadth,  and  but 
twelve  miles  from  the  province  of  Canton.  The  original 
inhabitants  arc  a  fliy,  cowardly  people,  and  live  in  the  moft 
imv/holefome  part  of  the  ifland,  the  coaft  and  cultivated  parts, 
which  are  very  valuable,  being  pofTeired  by  the  Chinele. 

The  PHILIPPINES,  of  which  there  arc  iioo  in  num- 
ber, lying  in  the  Chinefe  fea,  (part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean) 
300  miles  fouth-eaft  of  China,  of  which  Manilla  or  Luconia, 
the  chief,  is  400  miles  long  and  200  broad.  The  inhabitants 
connft  of  Chinefe,  Ethiopians,  Malays,  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guefe,  Pintudos,  or  p;.intcd  people,  and  Meftcs,  a  mixture 
cf  all  thePj.  The  property  of  the  iflands  belong  to  the  king 
c>f  Spain,  they  having  been  difcovered  by  Magellan,  and  after- 
wards conquered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
from  whom  they  take  their  name.  Their  fituation  is  fuch, 
between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  continents,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants trade  with  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  well  as  all  the  iflands 
2nd  places  of  the  Eaft-Indics.  Two  fl:iips  from  Acapulco,  in 
Mexico,  carry  on  this  commerce  for  the  Spaniards,  who  make 
400  p^r  cent,  profit.  The  country  is  fruitful  in  all  the  necef- 
iaries  of  life,  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Vcnifon  of  all  kinds, 
hulfalces,  hogs,  fheep,  goats,  and  a  particular  large  fpecies  of 
monkeys,  are  found  here  in  great  plenty.  The  neft  of  the 
jbird  faiigan  affords  that  diifolving  jelly  which  is  fo  voluptuous 
z  rarity  at  European  tables.  Many  European  fruits  and  flowers 
thrive  furprizingly  in  thofe  iflands.  If  a  fprig  of  an  orange 
or  lemon  tree  is  planted  there,  it  becomes  within  the  year  a 
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fruit-bearing  tree  ;  fo  that  the  verdure  and  luxurlancy  of  the 
foil  is  almoft  incredible.  The  tree  amet  fuppiies  the  natives 
with  water ;  and  there  is  alfo  a  kind  of  cane,  which  if  cut 
yields  fair  water  enough  for  a  draught,  of  which  there  is 
plenty  in  the  mountains,  where  water  is  moft  wanted. 

The  city  of  Manilla  contains  about  3000  inhabitants ;  its  port 
is  Cavite,  lying  at  the  diftance  of  three  leagues,  and  defended 
by  the  caftle  of  St,  Philip.  In  the  year  1762,  Manilla  was 
reduced  by  the  Englifh  under , general  Draper  and  admiral 
Cornifli,  who  took  it  by  ftorm,  and  humanely  fulFered  the 
archbifhop,  who  was  the  Spanifh  viceroy  at  the  fame  time, 
to  ranfom  the  place  for  about  a  million  fteriing.  The  bargain, 
however,  was  ungenerouily  difowned  by  him  and  the  court  of 
Spain,  fo  that  great  part  of  the  ranfom  is  ilill  unpaid.  The 
Spanilh  government  is  fettled  there,  but  the  Indian  inhabitants 
pay  a  capitation  tax.  The  other  iflands,  particularly  Minda- 
nao, the  largell  next  to  Manilla,  are  governed  by  petty  prin- 
ces of  their  own,  whom  they  call  fultans.  The  fultan  of 
Mindanao  is  a  Mahometan. 

Upon  the  whole,  though  thefe  iflands  are  enriched  with  all 
the  profufion  of  nature,  yet  they  are  fubje£l  to  moft  dreadful 
earthquakes,  thunder,  rains,  and  lightning  ;  and  the  foil  is 
peftered  v/ith  many  noxious  and  venemous  creatures,  and  even 
herbs  and  flowers,  whofe  poifons  kill  aimofl:  inflantaneoufly. 
Some  of  their  mountains  are  volcanos. 

The  MOLUCCAS,  commonly  called  the  SPICE  or 
CLOVE  ISLANDS.  Thefe  are  not  out  of  fight  of  each 
other,  and  lie  all  within  the  compafs  of  twenty-five  leagues  to 
the  fouth  of  the  Philippines,  in  ,125  degrees  of  eafl:  longitude, 
and  between  one  degree  fouth,  and  two  north  latitude.  They 
are  in  number  five,  viz.  Bachian,  Machian,  Motyr,  Ternate^ 
and  Tydore.  Thofe  iflands  produce  neither  corn  nor  rice,  fo 
that  the  inhabitants  live  upon  a  bread  made  of  fagoe.  Their 
chief  produce  confifts  of  cloves,  mace,  and  nutmegs,  in  vatt 
^quantities,  which  are  monopolized  by  the  Dutch  with  fo  much 
jeaioufy,  that  they  deflroy  the  plants  left  the  natives  fiiould 
fell  the  fupernumerary  fpices  to  other  nations.  Thofe  iflands, 
after  being  fubje£t  to  various  powers,  are  now  governed  by 
three  kings,  fubordinate  to  the  Dutch.  The  latter,  however, 
if  at  war  v/ith  England,  might  be  eafily  difpofleffed,  and  their 
pOiTeflion  of  them  at  this  time  is  precarious,  when  they  differ 
with  thofe  princes.  Ternate  is  the  largeft  of  thofe  iflands, 
though  no  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  The 
Dutch  have  here  a  fort  called  Vidloria,  and  another,  called 
Fort  Orange,  in  Machiam. 

The 
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The  BANDA,  or  NUTMEG  ISLANDS,  are  fituatcd 
between  127  and  128  degrees  caft  longitude,  and  between 
four  and  five  fouth  latitude,  comprehending  the  illands  of 
Lantor,  the  chief  town  of  which  is  Lantor,  Poleron,  Rofing- 
ing,  Pooloway,  and  Gonapi.  The  chief  forts  belonging  to 
the  Dutch  on  thofe  iflands,  are  thofe  of  Revenge  and  Naffau. 
The  nutmeg,  covered  with  the  mace,  grows  on  thofe  iflands 
only,  and  they  are  entirely  fubje6l  to  the  Dutch.  In  feveral 
iflands  that  lie  near  Banda  and  Amboyna,  the  nutmeg  and 
clove  would  grow,  becaufe,  as  naturalifts  tell  us,  birds,  efpe- 
ciallv  doves  and  pigeons,  fwallow  the  nutmeg  and  clove 
whole,  and  void  them  in  the  fame  ftate  ;  which  is  one  of  the 
reafons  why  the  Dutch  declare  war  againft  both  birds  and 
their  wild  plantations.  The  great  nutmeg  harveft  is  in  June 
and  Auguft. 

AMBOYNA.  This  ifland,  taken  in  a  large  fcnfe,  is 
one,  and  the  mofl:  confidcrable,  of  the  Moluccas,  which,  in 
fa<St,  it  commands.  It  is  fituated  in  the  Archipelago  of  St. 
Lazarus,  between  the  third  and  fourth  degree  of  fouth  lati- 
tude, and  120  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Batavia.  Amboyna 
is  about  feventy  miles  in  circumference,  and  defended  by  a 
Dutch  garrifon  of  7  or  800  men,  befidcs  fmall  forts,  who 
protecft  their  clove  plantations.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
the  Portuguefe  were  driven  off  this  ifland,  the  trade  of  it  was 
carried  on  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch;  and  the  barbarities  of 
the  latter  in  firft  torturing  and  then  murdering  the  Englifh, 
and  thereby  engroffing  the  whole  trade,  and  that  of  Banda, 
can  never  be  forgotten,  for  it  muft  be  tranfmitted  as  a  memo- 
rial of  Dutch  infamy  to  all  pofterity.  This  tragical  event 
happened  in  1622,  and  is  ftill  unrevenged. 

The  ifland  ofCELEBES,  orMACASSAR,  is  fitu- 
ated under  the  equator,  between  the  ifland  of  Borneo  and  the 
Spice  Iflands,  at  the  diftance  of  160  leagues  from  Batavia,  and 
is  500  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  This  ifland,  notwithftand- 
ing  its  heat,  is  rendered  habitable  by  breezes  from  the  north, 
and  periodical  rains.  Its  chief  product  is  pepper  and  opium  ; 
and  the  natives  are  expert  in  the  fludy  of  poifons,  with  a 
variety  of  which  nature  has  furnifhed  them.  The  Dutch 
Jiave  a  fortification  on  this  ifland,  but  the  internal  part  of  it 
is  governed  by  three  kings,  the  chief  of  whom  refides  in  the 
town  of  MacaflTar.  In  this,  and  indeed  in  almoft  all  the  Orient 
tal  iflands,  the  inhabitants  live  in  houfes  built  on  large  pofl:s, 
which  sre  acceflible  only  by  ladders,  which  they  pull  up  in  the 
jiight-time,  for  their  fecurity  againft  vcnemous  animals.  They 
?ire  faid  to  be  hofpitable  and  faithful,  if  not  provoked.  They 
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carry  on  a  iarge  trade  with  the  Chinefe;  and  if  their  chiefs 
were  not  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  they  might  eafily 
drive  the  Dutch  from  their  ifland.  Their  port  of  Jampoden 
is  the  moft  capacious  of  any  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  Dutch  have  likewife  fortified  GILOLO  and  CERAM, 
two  other  fpice  iflands  lying  under  the  equator,  and  will  fmk 
any  fhips  that  attempt  to  traffic  in  thofe  feas. 

The  SUNDA  ISLANDS.  Thefe  are  fituated  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  between  93  and  120  degrees  of  eaft  longitude^ 
and  between  eight  degrees  north  and  eight  degrees  fouth 
latitude,  comprehending  the  iflands  of  Borneo,  Sumatra, 
Java,  Bally,  Lamboe,  Banca,  &c.  The  three  firft,  from  their 
great  extent  and  importance,  require  to  be  feparately  defcrlbed. 

BORNEO  is  faid  to  be  800  miles  long  and  700  broad, 
and  is  therefore  thought  to  be  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world. 
The  inland  part  of  the  country  is  marfhy  and  unhealthy,  and 
the  inhabitants  live  in  tov/ns  built  upon  floats  in  the  middle 
of  the  rivers.  The  foil  produces  rice,  cotton,  canes,  pepper, 
camphire,  the  tropical  fruits,  gold,  and  excellent  diamonds. 
The  famous  ourang-outang,  one  of  which  was  diflTedled  by 
Dr.  Tvfon  at  Oxford,  is  a  native  of  this  country,  and  is 
thought  of  all  irrational  beings,  to  refemble  a  man  the  mofl:. 
The  original  inhabitants  are  faid  to  live  in  the  mountains, 
and  make  ufe  of  poifoned  darts,  but  the  fea  coaft  is  governed 
by  Mahometan  princes ;  the  chief  port  of  the  ifland  is  Ben- 
jar-Mafl^een,  and  carries  on  a  commerce  with  all  trading 
nations. 

SUMATRA  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  Borneo  on  the 
caft,  and  Java  on  the  fouth-eaft,  from  v/hich  it  is  divided  by  the 
ftraits  of  Sunda  ;  it  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the 
equator,  extending  five  degrees,  and  upwards,  north-wcfl:  of 
it,  and  five  on  the  fouth-eaft  j  and  is  1000  miles  long,  and 
100  broad.  This  ifland  produces  fo  much  gold,  that  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  fcriptures  ;  but  its 
chief  trade  with  the  Europeans  lies  in  pepper.  The  Englifh 
Eaft-India  company  have  two  fettlements  here,  Bencoolen  and 
Fort-Marlborough,  from  whence  they  bring  their  chief  car- 
goes of  pepper.  The  king  of  Achen  is  the  chief  of  the  Ma- 
hometan princes  who  polfefs  the  fea  coafl:s.  The  interior 
parts  are  governed  by  pagan  princes  ;  and  the  natural  products 
of  Sumatra  are  pretty  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  adja- 
cent iflands. 

The  greatefl:  part  of  JAVA  belongs  to  the  Dutch,  who 
have  here  ere6led  a  kind  of  commercial  monarchy,  the  capital 
of  which  is  Batavia,  a  noble  and  populous  city,  lying  in  the 
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latitude  of  fix  degrees  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucata, 
and  furniflied  with  one  of  the  flneft  harbours  in  the  world. 
The  town  itfelf  is  built  in  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland, 
and  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference,  with  five 
gates,  and  furrounded  by  regular  fortifications  ;  but  its  fub- 
urbs  are  faid  to  be  ten  times  more  populous  than  itfelf.  The 
government  here  is  a  mixture  of  Eaftcrn  magnificence  r;nd 
European  police,  and  held  by  the  Dutch  governor-general  of 
the  Indies.  When  he  appears  abroad,  he  is  attended  by  his 
guards  and  officers,  and  with  a  fplendor  fuperior  to  that 
of  any  European  potentate,  excepting  upon  folemn  occa- 
fions.  The  city  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  fi:rong,  and  its  fine 
canals,  bridges,  and  avenues,  render  it  a  moft  agreeable  refi- 
dence.  The  defcription  of  it,  its  government,  and  public  edir 
fices,  have  employed  v^hole  volumes.  The  citadel,  v/Here  the 
governor  has  his  palace,  commands  the  town  and  the  fuburbs, 
which  are  inhabited  by  natives  of  almofl:  every  nation  in  the 
world  ;  the  Chinefe  refiding  in  this  ifland  being  computed  at 
100,000  ;  but  about  30,000  of  that  nation  were  barbaroudy 
maflacred,  without  the  finallefi:  oftence  that  ever  was  proved 
upon  them,  in  i  740.  This  maffacre  was  too  unprovoked  and 
deteftable  to  be  defended  even  by  the  Dutch,  who,  when  the 
governor  arrived  in  Europe,  fent  him  back  to  be  tried  at  Ba- 
tavia  ;  but  he  never  has  been  heard  of  fince.  A  Dutch  gar- 
rifon  of  three  thouland  men  conftantly  refides  at  Batavia,  and 
about  15,000  troops  are  quartered  in  the  ifland  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  cit  .  Their  government  is  admirably  well 
calculated  to  prevent  the  independency  either  of  the  civil  or 
military  pov/er ;  and  England  itfelf  would  find  it  difficult  to 
fhake  that  republican  empire. 

The  ANDAMAN  and  NICOBAR  iflands.  Thefe  iflands 
lie  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  furnifti  provi- 
fions,  confifting  of  tropical  fruits  and  other  necefiaries,  for 
the  fhips  that  touch  there.  They  are  otherwife  too  inconfi- 
derable  to  be  mentioned.  They  arc  inhabited  by  a  harmlefs, 
inofFenfivc,  but  idolatrous  people. 

CEYLON.  This  ifland,  tho'  not  the  largeft,  is  thought 
to  be  by  nature  the  richeft  and  fineft  ifland  in  the  world.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  near  cape  Comorin,  the  fouthern 
extremity  of  the  Hither  Peninfula  of  India,  being  feparated  from 
the  coaft  of  Corom.andel  by  a  narrow  flrait,  and  is  250  miles  long 
and  200  broad.  The  natives  call  it,  with  fome  fhew  of  reafon, 
the  terreftrial  paradife;  and  it  produces,  befides  excellent  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  long  pepper,  fine  cotton,  ivory,  filk,  tobacco,  ebony, 
mufk,  cryftal,  fah-petre,  fulphur,  lead,  iron>  Heel,  copper,  be- 
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fixies  cinnamon,  gold,  and  filvcr,  and  ail  kinds  of  precious  flones, 
except  diamonds.  All  kinds  of  fowls  and  fifh  abound  here. 
Every  part  of  the  ifland  is  well  v/ooded  and  watered,  and  be- 
fides  fome  curious  animals  peculiar  to  itfelf,  it  has  plenty  of 
cows,  buffaloes,  goats,  hogs,  deer,  hares,  dogs,  and  other 
quadrupeds.  The  Ceylon  elephant  is  preferred  to  all  others, 
•efpecially  if  fpotted ;  but  feveral  noxious  animals,  fuch  as 
ferpents  and  ants,  are  iikewife  found  here.  The  chief  com- 
modity of  the  ifland,  however,  is  its  cinnamon,  which  is  by- 
far  the  beft  m  all  Afia.  Though  its  trees  grov/  in  great  pro- 
fufion,  yet  the  hell  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Columbo, 
the  chief  fcttkment  of  the  Dutch,  and  Neo-ambo.  The  mid- 
die  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  v/oody,  fo  that  the 
rich  and  beautiful  vallies  are  left  in  the  poffeffion  of  the 
Dutch,  who  have  in  a  manner  fliut  up  the  king  in  his -capital 
city.  Candy,  .which  ftands  on  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of 
the  ifland,  fo  that  he  has  fcarccly  any  communication  with 
other  nations,  or  any  property  in  the  riches  of  his  own  domi- 
nions. The  defcendants  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  are  called 
Cinglafies,  who,  though  idolators,  value  themfelves  upon 
maintaining  their  ancient  laws  and  cuftoms.    They  are  in 

feneral  a  fober  incffenfive  people,  and  are  mingled  with 
loors,  Malabars,  Portuguefe,  and  Dutch. 
It  may  be  here  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  cinnamon-tree, 
which  is  a  native  of  this  ifland,  has  two,  if  not  three  barks, 
which  form  the  true  cinnamon  ;  the  trees  of  a  middling  growtli 
and  age  afford  the  beft  ;  and  the  body  of  the  t"ee,  which  when 
fbripped  is, white,  ferves  for  building  and  other  ufes.  In  1656, 
the  Dutch  were  invited  by  the  natives  of  this  delicious  ifland, 
to  defend  them  againfl:  ths  Portuguefe,  whom  they  expelled, 
and  have  monopolized  it  ever  flnce  to  themfelves. 

The  MALDIVES.  Thefe  are  a  vafr  clufter  of  fmali 
iflands  or  little  rocks  juft  above  the  water,  lying  between  the 
equator  and  eight  degrees  north  latitude,  near  Cape  Comorin. 
They  are  chiefly  reforted  to  by  the  Dutch,  who  drive  on  a  pro- 
fitable trade  with  the  natives  for  couries,  a  kind  of  fmali  fhel!s, 
which  go,  or  rather  formerly  went  for  money  upon  the  coafts 
of  Guinea  and  other  parts  of  Africa.  The  cocoa  of  the  Mal- 
dives is  an  excellent  commodity  in  a  medicinal  capacity : 
"  of  this  tree  (fays  a  v/ell-in forme i  author)  they  build  veflels 

of  twenty  or  thirty  tons;  their  hulls,  mafts,  fails,  rigging, 
"  anchors,  cables,  provifions,  and  finng,  are  all  from  this 
"  ufeful  tree." 

The  other  iflands  in  Afia,  are  the fe  of  KAMTSCHAT- 
JCA,  and  the  KURILE  ISLES  in  the  eaftern  or  Pacific 
i  ocean  ^ 
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ocean,  many  of  them  lately  difcovered  by  the  Ruffians,  and 
but  little  known.  We  have  already  mentioned  BOMBAY 
on  the  Malabar  coaft,  in  fpeaking  of  India. 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  all  the  Oriental  iflands, 
nothing  certain  can  be  faid.  Each  ifland  has  a  particular 
tongue;  but  the  Malayan,  Chinefe,  Portuguefe,  Dutch  and 
Indian  words  are  fo  frequent  among  them,  that  it  is  difficult 
for  an  European,  who  is  not  very  expert  in  thofe  matters,  to 
know  the  radical  language.  The  fame  may  be  almoft  faid  of 
their  religion,  for  though  its  original  is  certainly  Pagan,  yet 
it  is  intermixed  with  many  Mahometan,  Jcwifh,  Chriftian, 
and  other  foreign  fuperftitions. 
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AFRICA. 

A  FRICA,  the  third  grand  divifion  of  the  globe,  is  gen e- 
J^X.  ^^^'^y  reprefented  as  bearing  fome  reieirjbiance  to  the 
form  of  a  pyramid,  the  bafe  being  the  northern  part  of  it, 
which  runs  along  the  fliorcs  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  point 
or  top  of  the  pyramid,  the  cape  of  Good-Hope.  Africa  is  a 
penixifula  of  a  prodigious  extent,  joined  to  Afia  only  by  a 
rteck  of  land,  about  fixty  miles  over,  between  the  Red- Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  ufually  called  the  Ifthmus  of  Suez, 
and  its  utmoil  length  from  north  to  fouth,  from  cape  Bona  iii 
the  Mediterranean,  in  37  deg.  N.  to  the  cape  of  Good-Hope 
in  34-7  fouth  lat.  is  4300  miles  j  and  the  broadeft  part  from 
cape  Verd  in  17-20  deg.  to  cape  Guarda-fui  near  the  ftraits 
of  Babel-Mandel  in  51-20  E.  Ion.  is  3500  miles  from  ealt 
to  weft.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
fea,  which  feparates  it  from  Europe  j  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ifthmus 
of  Suez,  the  Red-Sea,  and  the  Indian  ocean,  which  divides 
it  from  Afia ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  fouthern  ocean ;  and  011 
the  weft  by  the  great  Atlantic  ocean,  which  feparates  it  from 
America.  As  the  equator  divides  this  extenfive  country  al- 
moft  in  the  middle,  and  the  far  greateft  part  of  it  is  within 
the  tropics,  the  heat  is  in  many  places  almoft  infupportable  to 
an  European  j  it  being  there  greatly  increafed  by  the  rays 
of  the  fun  from  vaft  deferts  of  burning  fands.  The  coafts, 
however,  and  banks  of  rivers,  fuch  as  the  Nile,  are  generally- 
fertile  ;  and  moft  parts  of  this  region  are  inhabited,  though 
it  is  far  from  being  fo  populous  as  Europe  or  Afia.  From 
what  has  been  faid,  the  reader  cannot  expect  to  find  here  a 
variety  of  climates.  In  many  parts  of  Africa,  fnov/  feldom 
falls  in  the  plains  :  and  it  is  genendly  never  found,  but  on 
the  tops  of  the  higheft  mountains.  The  natives,  in  thefe 
fcorching  regions,  would  as  foon  expert  that  marble  fhould 
melt,  and  flow  in  liquid  ftreams,  as  that  water  by  freezing 
fhould  lofe  its  fluidity,  be  arrefted  by  the  cold,  and  ceafmg 
to  flow  become  like  the  folid  rock. 

The  moft  confiderable  rivers  in  Africa,  are  the  Niger,  which, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic  or  weftern  ocean  at  Senegal,  after  a 
courfe  of  2800  miles.  It  increafes  and  decreafes  as  the  Nile, 
fertilifes  the  country,  and  has  grains  of  gold  in  many  parts  of 
it.  The  Gambia  and  Senegal  are  only  branches  of  this  river.; 
The  Nile,  which  dividing  Egypt  into  two  parts,  difcharges. 
itfelf  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a  prodigious  courfe  from 
i^s  fource  in  Abyflfinia.  The  moft  confiderable  mountains  in 
Africa,  are  the  Atlas,  a  ridge  extending  from  the  weftern  ocean, 
to  which  it  gives  the  name  of  Atlantic  ocean,  as  far  as  Egypt 
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and  had  its  name  from  a  kino-  of  Mauritania,  a  p:reat  lover 
of  aftronomy,  who  ufcd  to  obferve  the  ftars  from  its  fum- 
mit,  on  which  account  the  poets  reprefent  him  as  bearing 
the  heavens  on  his  fhoulders.  The  mountains  of  the  Moon, 
extending  themfelves  between  AbyfJinia  and  Monopotapa, 
and  are  flill  higher  than  thofe  of  Atlas.  Thofe  of  Sierra 
Leona,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Lions,  v/hich  divide  Nigritia 
from  Guinea,  and  extend  as  far  as  Ethiopia.  Thefe  were 
ftiled  by  the  antlents,  the  Mountains  of  God,  on  account  of 
their  being  fubjecl  to  thunder  and  lightning.  The  pike  of 
Teneriffe,  which  the  Dutch  make  their  firft  meridian,  is 
faid  to  be  three  miles  high  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  and  is 
fituated  on  an  ifland  of  the  fame  name  near  the  coaft.  The 
moft  noted  capes,  or  promontories,  in  this  country,  are  Cape 
Verd,  fo  called,  becaufethe  land  is  always  covered  with  green 
trees,  and  niody  ground.  It  is  the  moft  weflL-rly  point  of  the 
continent  of  Africa.  The  cape  of  Good  Hope^  fo  denomi- 
nated by  the  Portuguefe,  when  they  firft  went  round  it  in 
1498,  and  difcover  d  the  pafingc  to  Afia.  It  is  the  fouth  ex- 
tremity of  Africa,  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  ;  and  at 
prefent  in  the  pofleff.on  of  the  Dutch,  and  the  general  ren- 
dezvous of  fliips  of  every  nation,  who  trade  to  India,  being 
about  hnlf  way  from  Europe.  There  is  but  one  ftreight  in 
Africa,  which  is  called  Babel  ManJcl,  and  joins  the  Red-Sea 
with  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  fituation  of  Africa  for  commerce  is  extremely  favoura- 
ble, ftanding  as  it  were  in  the  centre  of  the  globe,  and  having 
thereby  a  much  nearer  communication  with  Europe,  Afia, 
and  America,  than  any  of  the  other  quarters  has  with  the  reft. 
That  it  a  ounds  with  gold,  we  have  not  only  the  tcftimony  of 
the  Portuguefe,  the  Dutch,  the  Englifti,  and  the  French, 
who  have  fettlemcnts  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  but  that  of  the 
moft  authentic  hiftorians.  It  is  however  the  misfortune  of 
Africa,  which,  though  it  has  10,000  n  iles  of  fea  coaft,  with 
noble,  large,  deep  rivers,  peneti'ating  into  the  very  centre  of 
the  country,  it  lliould  have  no  navigation,  nor  receive  any 
benefit  from  them  ;  that  it  fhould  be  inhabited  by  an  innume- 
rable people,  ignorant  of  commerce,  and  of  each  other.  At 
the  mouths  of  thefe  rivers  are  the  moft  excellent  harbours, 
deep,  fafe,  calm  and  ftieltcred  from  the  wind,  and  capable  of 
being  made  perfectly  fecure  by  fortifications  ;  but  quite  defti- 
tute  of  (hipping,  trade,  and  m.erchants,  even  where  there  is 
plenty  of  merchandize.  In  fliort,  A.frica,  though  a  full  quar- 
ter of  the  g-lobe,  ftored  with  an  inexhauftible  treafure,  and 
capable,  under  proper  improvements,  of  producing  fo  many 
things  delightful,  as  well  rs  convenient,  within  itfelf,  fecm.s 
t«.bealmoft  entirely  ncglccled,  not  only  by  the  natives,  who 

are 
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are  quite  unroUicitous  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  nature 
has  provided  for  them,  but  2.K0  by  the  more  civilized  Euro- 
peans, who  are  fettled  in  it,  particularly  the  Portugueze. 

Africa  once  contained  feveral  kingdoms  and  ftates,  eminent 
for  the  liberal  arts,  for  wealth  and  power,  and  the  moft  exten- 
five  commerce.  The  kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  in 
particular,  were  much  celebrated  ;  and  the  rich  and  powerful 
Hate  of  Carthage,  that  once  formidable  rival  to  Rome  itfelf, 
extended  her  com.merce  to  every  part  of  the  then  known 
world ;  even  the  Britifii  fhores  were  vifited  by  her  fleets,  till 
Juba,  who  was  king  of  Mauritania,  but  tributary  to  the 
republic  of  Carthage,  unhappily  called  in  the  Romans,  who, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  Mauritanians,  fubdued  Carthage, 
and  by  degrees,  all  the  neighbourijig  kingdoms  and  ftates. 
After  this  the  natives,  conftantly  plundered,  and  confequently 
impoveriflied,  by  the  governors  fent  from  Rome,  negled:cd 
their  trade,  and  cultivated  no  more  of  their  knds  than  might 
ferve  for  their  fubfiftence.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  north  of  Africa  v/as  over-run 
by  the  Vandals,  who  contributed  f!:ill  more  to  the  deftruftion 
of  arts  and  fciences  ;  and,  to  add  to  this  country's  calamity, 
the  Saracens  made  a  fudden  conqueft  of  all  the  coafts  of  Egypt 
and  Barbary,  in  the  feventh  century.  Thefe  were  fucceeded 
by  the  Turks,  and  both  being  of  the  Mahometan  religion, 
whofe  profelTors  carried  defolation  with  them,  wherever  they 
came,  the  ruin  of  that  once  flourifhing  part  of  the  woriji,  was 
thereby  compleated. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  v;ith  refpe6l  to  religion, 
may  be  divided  into  three  forts  ;  namely,  Pagans,  Mahome- 
tans, and  Chriftians.  The  firft  are  the  moft  numerous,  pof- 
fefling  the  greateft  part  of  the  country,  from  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  to  the  cape  of  Good-Hope,  and  thefe  are  generally 
black.  The  Mahometans,  who  are  of  a  tawny  complexion, 
polTefs  Egypt,  ?nd  almoft  all  the  northern  fhores  of  Africa, 
or  what  is  called  the  Barbary  coaft.  The  people  of  Abyffinia, 
or  the  Upper  Ethiopia,  are  denominated  Chriftians,  but  retain 
many  Pagan  and  Jewnfh  rites.  There  are  alfo  fome  Jews, 
on  the  north  of  Africa,  who  manage  all  the  little  trade  that 
part  of  the  country  is  pofiefied  of. 

There  are  fcarce  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of  the 
learned  that  agree  in  the  modern  divifions  of  Africa;  and  for 
this  very  reafon,  that  fcarce  any  traveller  has  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  and  confequently  we  muft  acknow- 
ledge our  ignorance  of  the  bounds,  and  even  the  names  of 
feveral  of  the  inland  nations,  which  may  be  ftill  reckoned 
among  the  unknown,  and  undifcovered  parts  of  the  world, 
but  according  to  the  beft  accounts  and  conjed^ures,  Africa 
may  be  divided  according  tu  the  following  table. 
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Nations. 

Length. 

Breadth. 

Chief  cities. 

Dift.  8c  hearing 
from  London. 

DlfT.  of  time,    _  ,.  . 
fromLondon.l  R^^'g^""'. 

Morocco 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Barca 

500 
4S0 
220 
700 
400 

480 
100 
170 
240 

300 

Fez 

Algiers 

Tunis 

Tripoli 

Tolemeta 

1080  S. 

920  S. 

990  S.  E. 
1260  S.  E. 
1440  S.  E. 

1 

0  24  aft.  jMahometans 
0  13  bef.  Mahometans 
0  39  bef.  [Mahometans 

0  56  bef.  jMahometans 

1  26  bef.  'Mahometans 

Egypt 

600 

250     |Grand  Cairo 

1920  S.E.    j2  2i  bef.  iMahom.etans 

Bilidulgerid 

2500 

3CiO  Dara 

1565  S. 

0  32  aft. 

Pagans 

Zaara 

2400 

660  iTegeiia 

1840  S. 

0  24  aft. 

Pagans 

Negroland 

2200 

840  iMadinga 

2500  s. 

0   33  £.ft.  'Pagans 

Guinea 

1800 

360  jBenin 

2700  s. 

0  20  bei.  Pagans 

Nubia 

940 

600    iNubia                1  2Ai8  S.  E. 

2  12  bef.  IMah.  &  Fag. 

Abyflinia 

900 

800  iGondar 

2880  S.  E. 

2  20  bef. 

Chriftians 

Abex 

540 

130  iDoncala 

3580  S.  E. 

2  36  bef. 

Chrift.  &  Pag. 

The  Middle  Parts,  called  Lower  Ethiopia,  arc  very  little  known  to  the  Europeans. 

Loango        )  410 

300 

Loango  1 

3300  S. 

0  44  bef. 

Chrift.  &  Pagi 

Congo 

54Q  _ 

420 

St.  Salvador  | 

3480  s. 

I     0  bef. 

Chrift.  &  Pag. 

Angola 

360 

250 

Loan  do 

3750  s. 

0  58  bef. 

Chriftr&  Pag. 

Bcnguela 

430 

t8o 

Beneguela 

3900  s. 

0  58  bef. 

Pagans 

Matanan 

450 

240 

No  Towns 

#    *  * 

»    »  # 

Pagans 

Ajan 

9C0 

300 

Brava 

3702  S.  E. 

2  40  bef.  ; Pagans 

Zanguebar 

1400 

Melinda  or  Mo- 
zambique 

4440  S.  E. 

2  38  bef.  jpagans 

Monomotapa 

960- 

660 

Monomotapa 

4500  S. 

1  18  bef.  Pagans 

'vionemugi 

900 

660 

Chicova 

4260  S. 

1  44  bef.  .Pagans 

Sotbla 

480 

300 

Sofola 

4600  S.  E. 

2  18  bef.  Pagans 

Terra  deNat, 

6co 

350 

No  Towns 

*    »  « 

*    *    *  Pagans 

Caffaria  or  7 
Hottentots  ^ 

780 

660 

Cape  of  Good 

Hope 

5200  s. 

I    4  bef. 

Moft  ftupid 
Pagans 

The  principal  iHands  of  Africa  lie  in  the  Indian  feas  ana  Atlantic  ocean j 
of  which  the  following  belong  to,  or  trade  with  the  Europrfins,  and  ferve  to 
refrefh  their  fliipping  to  and  from  India. 


Iflands. 

Babelmandel,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea 
Zocotra,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  — 
The  Comora  Ifles,  ditto  ~  -— 

-Madagafcar,  ditto  —  -— 

Mauritius,  ditto  —  — 

Bourbon,  ditto  — ■  — 
iSt.  Helena,  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  — 
•Afcenfion,  ditto  —  — 

tSt.  Mathevv,  ditto 

iSr.  Thomas,  Anaboa,  Princes-lfland 
f  nandopo 

•Cape  Verd  Iflands,  ditto 
jGoree,  ditto  —  — 

iCanaries,  ditto  —  — 

jMadeiras,  ditto       —  —  — 

rrhe  Azores,  or  Weftcrn  Ifles,  He  nearly  -i 
1     at  an  equal  diftance  from  Europe,  Afia,  %  dl 
*     and  Africa  —  —  —  i 


laboa,  Princes-lfland,  Fer-  ^ 


j  Towns. 

Babelmandel 
'Calanfia  — 
Joanna  — 
jSt.  Auftin 
|?»Iauriuus  ~ 

Bourbon  — 
'St.  Helena  — 


ditto  I  St.  Thomas,  Anaboa 

St.  Domingo  —  — 
Fort  St.  iMichael  — 
Palma,  St.  Chriftophers 
Santa  Cruz,  Funchal 


:to    Ant'ra  -~ 


-  .ade  with  or  belong  I 

All  nations 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

French 

Ditto 

Engli/h 

Uninhabited 

Ditto 

Portuguezc 

Ditto 
French 
Spanifh 
Portugueze 

Ditto 
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'Having  given  the  reader  fome  idea  of  Africa,  in  general^ 
with  the  principal  kingdoms,  and  their  fuppofed  dimenfions,:. 
V  we  fhall  now  confider  it  under  three  grand  divifions  ;  iirft» 
Egypt;  fecondly,  the  ftates  cf  Barbary,  ftretching  along  the 
coaft  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  Egypt  in  the  ealt,  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  welt;  and,  laftly,  that  part  of  Africa  be- 
tween the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope; 
the  laft  of  thefe  divifions,  indeed,  is  valHy  greater  than  the. 
other  two ;  but  the  nations,  which  it  contains,  are  fo  little 
known,  and  fo  barbarous,  and  like  all  barbarous  nations,  fo 
fimilar  in  moft  refpeds  to  one  another,  that  they  may,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  throv/n  under  one  general  head. 
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Situation  and  ej^t^nt, 


Miles, 
Length  600  } 
Breadth  250  j 

BoU^^DARIES.] 


between 


Degrees. 
20  and  32  north  latitude. 
28  and  36  eaft  longitude. 


IT  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  fca, 
north  ;  by  the  Red  fea,  eaft  ;  by  Abyf- 
finia,  or  the  Upper  Ethiopia,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  ^efart 
of  Barca,  and  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa,  weft, 


Divifions. 


TsTorthern  dlvilion 
contains 


Southern  divifion 
contains 


Subdivifions. 


Lower  Egypt 


^  Upper  Egypt 


Chief  towns. 
Grand  Cairo,  E, 
Ion.  32,  N.  lat.  30. 
Bulac  I 
Alexandria 
I  Rofetto 
J  ^Damiett^ 
7  J  Sayd  or  Thebes  - 
S  I  Cdffiar 


I 


Air.]  In  April  ^nd  M^Y  the  air  is  hot,  and  often  infec* 
tious  5  the  inhabitants  are  blinded  with  drifts  of  fand,  Thofc. 
evils  are  remedied  by  the  rifing  and  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Whoever  is  in  the  leaft  acquainted 
with  literature,  knows  that  the  vaft  fertility  of  Egypt  is  not 
owing  to  rain,  (little  failing  in  that  country)  but  to  the  annual^ 
overflowing  of  the  Nile.  It  begins  to  rife  when  the  fun  is. 
vertical  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  annual  rains  fall  there,  viz.  the 
latter  end  of  May  to  September,  and  fometimes  Odlober.  At 
the  height  of  its  flood  in  the  Lower  Egypt,  nothing  is  to  be 
feen  in  the  plains,  but  the  tops  of  forefts  and  fruit-trees,  their 


towns 
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^wns  nnd  villages  being  built  upon  eminences  either  natural 
or  artificial.  When  the  river  is  at  its  proper  height,  the  in- 
habitants celebrate  a  kind  of  a  jubilee,  with  ail  lorts  of  fefti- 
vities.  The  banks  or  iriOunds  which  confine  it,  are  cut  by 
the  Turkifh  badia,  attended  by  his  grandees  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  captain  Norden,  wlio  was  prefent  on  the  occafion, 
the  fpc6lacle  is  not  very  magnificent.  When  the  banks 
are  cut,  the  water  is  let  into  what  they  call  the  Chalis, 
6r  grand  canal,  which  runs  throuo^h  Carro,  from  whence  it  is 
diltributed  into  cuts,  for  fup.  lying  their  fields  and  gardens. 
This  being  done,  and  the  waters  beginning  to  retire,  fuch  is 
the  fertility  of  the  foil,  that  the  labouring  hufoandman  is  next 
to  nothing.  Kc  throv/s  his  v/heat  and  barley  into  the  ground 
in  October  and  May.  He  turi's  his  cattle  out  to  graze  in 
November,  and  in  about  fix  Vv^ccks,  nothing  can  be  more 
charming  than  the  profpccl,  which  the  face  of  the  country 
prefents,  in  rifing  corn,  vegetables,  and  verdure  of  every  fort. 
Oranges,  lemons,  and  fruits,  perfume  the  air.  The  culture 
of  pulie,  nHionSj  fugar  canes,  and  other  plants,  which  re- 
quire moliture,  is  fupplied  by  fmall  but  regular  cuts  from 
cilterns  and  refervoirs.  Dates,  phntancs,  grapes,  figs,  and 
palm-t  ecs,  from  whicli  v/ine  is  n^ade,  are  here  plentiful, 
•  March  and  April  are  the  harvcft  months,  and  they  produce 
three  crops  ;  one  of  lettuces  and  cucumbers,  (the  latter  beins^ 
the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants)  one  of  corn,  and  cne  of 
melons.  The  Egyptian  pafrurage  is  equa-ly  prolific,  mofl:  of 
the  quadrupeds  producing  two  at  a  time,  and  the  fheep  four 
Iambs  a  year. 

Animals.]  Egypt  abounds  in  black  cattle,  and  it  is  faid 
that  the  inhabitants  employ  every  day  200,000  oxen,  in  raifing 
water  for  their  grounds.  They  have  a  fine  large  breed  of 
afles,  upon  which  the  Chriicians  ride,  thofe  peopJc  not  bei no- 
{uitered  by  the  Turks  to  ride  on  any  other  beaft.  *  The  Egvp- 
lian  horfes  are  very  fine  j  thcv  never  trot,  but  walk  well,*^and 
gallop  with  great  fpecd,  turnlhort,  flop  in  a  moment,  and  are 
extremely  tra6table.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river  horfe,  an  am- 
phibious animal,  refembling  an  ox,  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  the 
head  like  a  horfe,  is  common  in  Upper  Egypt.  Tylers 
hyenas,  camels,  antelopes,  apes,  with  the  head  like  a"do<>* 
and  the  rat,  called  Ichneumon,  are  natives  of  Ec^ypt.  The 
camclion,  a  little  animal  fomething  refembling  a  lizard,  that 
changes  colour,  as  you  ftand  to  look  upon  him'^  is  found  here' 
as  well  as  in  other  countries.  The  crocodile  was  formerly 
thought  peculiar  to  this  country  ;  f^ut  there  does  not  feem  to 
be  any  material  difference  between  it,  and  the  alligators  of 
India  and  America.    They  are  both  amphibious  animals,  in 

form  of  a  lizard;,  and  grow  till  they  are  about  twenty  feet 
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in  length,  and  have  fwur  fhort  legs,  with  large  feet  armed^ 
vvith  ciaw5,  nnd  their  backs  arc  covered  with  2  kind  of  impc-] 
netrable  fcales,  like  iirmour.  The  crocodile  waits  for  his 
prey  in  the  fcdge,  nnd  other  cover,  on  the  fides  of  rivers,  and ' 
pretty  much  rcle;T:b!ing  the  trunk  of  zn  old.  tree,  fometunes: 
fur  prizes  the  urnvary  traveller  with  his  fore  paws.  Or  Seats 
h  i  ni  d  o  V,'  n  with  h  i  s  t . .  i  L 

This  country  produces  L'kev/ifc  great  numbers  of  eagles," 
havvks,  pelicans,  2nd  v/ater-fowls  of  all  kinds.  The  ibis,  a' 
creature  (according  to  Mr.  l^'-iordcn)  fomewhat  refembling  a; 
duck,  was  deified  by  the  antient  Egyptians  for  its  deftroying' 
ferpents,  and  pefl-iferoirs  infecTs.  They  were  thought  to  be 
peculiar  to  Eiiypt,  but  a  fpecies  of  them  is  faid  to  have  beea^ 
lately  difcovered  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  Oflnches  are  com-- 
mon  here,  and  are  fo  {Iron^,  that  the  Arabs  fometimes  ride 
upon  their  backs. 

Population,  manners,  cus- 7  As  the  population  of 
TOMS,  AKD  Div£RSio?\S.  S  Egypt  IS  almoft  Confined' 
to  the  banks  of  the  Kile,  and  the  red  of  the  country  inhabited 
by  Arabs,  and  other  nations,  v/c  can  f  ly  little  upon  this  head, 
with  precifion.  It  feems  however  to  be  certain,  that  Egypt 
is  at  prefent  not  near  fo  populous  as  formerly,  and  that  its' 
depopulation  is  ov/ing  to  the  inhabitants  being  flaves  to  the 
Turks.  They  are,  however,  ftiil  very  numerous,  but  the 
populoufnefs  of  Cairo,  as  if  it  contained  two  millions,  is  a 
mere  FiCtion. 

The  defccr.dents  of  the  original  Egyptians,  are  an  ill-looked 
fio^'cnly  people,  immcrfed  in  indolence,  and  are  difringuiibed 
bv  the  name  of  Copti? ;  in  their  ccm.plexions  they  are  father 
fun-burnt  than  fwartlv/,  or  black.  Their  anceflors  were  once 
Chriftians  and  in  general  they  Hill  pretend  to  be  of  that  reli- 
gion. Mahometan ifm  is  the  prevailing  v/orfhip  among  the 
natives.  Thofe  v*'ho  inhabit  the  villages  and  fields,  at  an\ 
coniidcrablc  diii'ancc  from  the  Kile,  I  have  already  mentioned 
to  confiil  of  Arabs  or  their  de!cendents,  who  are  of  a  deep, 
f-.varthv  complexion,  and  they  are  reprcfcnted  by  the  beii 
aurhcrities,  as  retaining  the  patriarchal  tending  their  Hocks 
and  many  of  them  without  any  iixed  place  of  abode.  Th< 
Tu.ks,  who  refidc  in  Egypt,  retain  all  their  Ottoman  prid( 
and  the  Turkith  h.-bit,  to  diftinguifh  themleK^e 
d  Coptic,  who  drcls  verv  plain^  their  <;hie 
iinerv  being  an  upper  garment  of  white  liricn,  and  linei 
drawers,  but  their  ordinary  uref^  is  of  blue  linen,  with  ; 
long  c!o:*th  coat,  eitliCr  over  or  under  it.  The  Chril!:ans  an^ 
A.rabs  of  the  meaner  kind,  ccritent  thcmfelves  with  a  linen  o 
woollen  wrapper,  which  they  foKi,  blanket-like,  round  thci 
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body.  The  Jews  wear  blue  leather  fiippcr?,  ^the  ether  natives 
of  the  country  wear  red,  and  the  foreign  Chriftians  yellov/. 
The  drefs  of  the  women  is  tawdry  and  unbecoming,  buf  their 
cloaths  are  fdk,  when  they  can  afford  it,  and  fuch  of  them  as 
are  not  expofed  to  the  fun,  have  delicate  complexions  and 
features.  The  Coptis  are  generally  excellent  accomptants, 
and  many  of  them  live  by  teaching  the  other  natives  to  read 
and  write.  Their  cxercifes  and  diverfions  are  much  the  fame 
as  tbofe  made  ufe  of  in  Perfia,  and  other  Afintic  dominions. 
All  Egypt  is  over-run  with  jugglers,  fortune-tellers,  mounte- 
banks, and  travelling  flight-cf-hand  men. 

Religion.]  To  what  I  have  already  faid  concerning  the 
religion  of  Egypt,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that  the  bulk  pf  the 
Mahomf  tans  are  enthufiafts,  and  have  among  them  their  fantos 
or  fellows  who  pretend  to  a  fuperior  degree  of  holinefs,  ajid 
without  any  ceremony  intrude  into  the  hdl  houfes,  v/here  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  turn  them  out.  The  Egyptian  Turks 
mind  religious  affairs  very  little,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  fay 
what  fpecies  of  Chrifrianity  is  profcfled  by  the  Chriflian  Cops,, 
which  are  here  numerous,  but  they  profefs  themfelves  to  be  of 
the  Greek  church,  and  enemies  to  that  of  Rome.  In  religious, 
and  indeed  many  civil  matters,  they  are  under  the  jurifdicfliori 
pf  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  by  the  dint  of  money 
generally  purchafes  a  proteci:ion  at  the  Ottoman  court. 

Language.]  The  Coptic  is  the  moil  antient  language  of 
Egypt.  This  was  fucceeded  by  the  Greek,  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great  ;  and  that  by  the  Arabic,  upon  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  califate,  wheri  the  Arabs  difpofiefled  the 
(j reeks  of  Egypt.  The  Arabic,  or  Arabefque,  as  it  is  called, 
is  ftill  the  current  language,  but  the  Coptic  and  modern  Grcelc 
continue  to  be  fpoken. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]  Though  it  is  paft  dif- 
pute  that  the  Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  aii- 
tient  Egyptians,  yet  fcarce  a  veftige  of  it  remains  among  their 
<!efcendents.  This  is  owing  to  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of 
their  Mahometan  mafters,  but  here  it  is  proper  to  make  one 
obfervation  which  is  of  general  ufe.  The  califs  or  Saracens 
•who  fubdued  Egypt,  were  of  three  kinds.  The  firll:,  who 
were  the  immediate  fuccefTors  of  Mahomet^  made  war  from' 
confcience  and  principle  upon  all  kind  of  literature  excepting 
the  Alcoran  ;  and  hence  it  was  that  when  they  took  pofTefllon 
of  Alexandria,  which  contained  the  mofl  magnificent  library 
the  world  ever  beheld,  its  valuable  manufcripts  were"  applied 
for  fome  months  in  cooking  their  vi6^uals,  and  warming  their 
baths.  The  fame  fate  attended  upon  the  other  mao-nificent 
l^gyptian  libraries.    The  califs  of  the  fecond  race,  were  men 
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of  tuO  c  r.nd  learfilng,  ir..'r.  o?  d.  peculiar  fein.  They  .Bought 
up  all  the  manuicripts  furvived  the  2^^i\trA  conHagrarioa> 
relating  to  afcronoiTiy,  medicine,  and  fome  ufeiefs  parts  of 
phiiofophy,  but  they  had  no  tafte  for  the  Greek  arts  of  archi- 
teclure,  fculpiiure,  painting,  or  poetry,  and  learping  was  con- 
fined to  their  own  courts  and  colleges,  without  ever  finding 
its  v/ay  back  to  Egypt.  The  lower  race  of  califs,  efpecfally 
thofe  who  called  themfelves  califs  of  Egypt,  difgraced  hiimaii 
nature;  and  the  Turks  have  ri  vetted  the  chains  of  barbarous - 
ignorance  which  they  impofed. 

All  the  learning  therefore  pofTefied  by  the  modern  E^ptlans 
confifts  in  arithmetical  calculations  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs, 
the  jargon  of  aerology,  a  few  noftrums  in  medicine,  and  fome- 
knowledge  of  Arabefque  or  the  Mahometan  religion. 

Curiosities  and  antiquities.]  Egypt  abounds  more 
with  thofe  than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Tt5  ' 
pyramids  have  been  often  defcribed.  Their  antiquity  is  be- 
yond the  refearches  of  hiftory  itfelf,  and  their  original  ufes  are 
flili  unknown.  The  bafis  of  the  iargeft,  covers  eleven  acres 
of  ground,  and  its  perpendicular  height  is  500  feet,  but  i£ 
mcafured  obliquely  to  the  terminating  point  700  feet.  It  con- 
tains a  room  thirty-four  feet  long,  and  feventeen  broad,  in 
which  is  a  marble  cheft,  but  without  either  cover  or  contents, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  defigned  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder*  la 
jhort,  the  pyramids  of  PJgypt  are  the  moft  ftupendous,  and, 
to  appearance,  the  raoft  ufeiefs  iirudlures  that  ever  were  raifed 
by  the  hands  of  men. 

Xhe  mummy  pits,  fo  called  for  their  containing  the  mum- 
xnies  or  embalmed  bodies  of  the  antlent  Egyptians,  are  fubter- 
ranequs  vaults  of  a  prodigious  extent ;  but  the  art  of  preparing 
the  mummies  is  now  loll.  It  is  faid  that  fome  of  the  bodies 
thus  embalmed,  arc  perfe£l  and  diflincl  at  this  day,  though 
burled  3000  vears  ago.  The  labyrinth  is  a  curiofity  thought 
to  be  more  wondcriul  than  the  pyramids  themfelves.  It  is 
partly  under  ground,  and  cut  out  of  a  marble  rock,  confiding 
cf  twelve  palaces,  and  icoo  hcufes,  the  intricacies  of  which 
cccafion  its  name.  The  lake  Msris  was  dug  by  order  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  to  correct  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile,  and  to 
communicate  with  that  river,  by  canals  and  ditches  which 
firili  fubfid,  and  are  evidences  of  the  utility,  as  well  as  gran-< 
deur  of  the  work.  Wonderful  grottos  and  excavations,  moftiy 
artificial,  abound  in  Egypt.  The  whole  country  towards 
Grand  Cairo,  is  a  continued  fcene  of  antiquities,  of  which 
the  oldeft  are  the  moft:  ftupendous,  but  the  more  modern  the 
m&ft  be.iutiful.  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  its  fculptures,  ars 
admirable.  Pompey's  pillar  \%  ^  ftne  regular  cqlumn  of  the 
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Corinthinn  order,  the  fhaft  of  which  is  one  flone,  being 
ero-htv-eight  feet,  nine  inches  in  height,  or  ten  diameters  of 
the  column,  the  who'e  height  is  114  feet,  including  the  capital 
and  the  pedeftal.  The  Sphynx,  as  it  is  called,  is  no  more 
than  the  head  and  part  of  the  Ihoulders  of  a  woman  hei^n 
out  of  the  rock,  and  about  thirty  feet  high,  near  one  of  the 

pyramids.  , 

The  papyrus  is  one  of  the  nr.turrj  curiofities  of  Egypt,  and 
fervcd  the  antients  to  write  upon,  hut  we  know  not  the  man- 
ner of  preparin2:  it.  The  pith  of  it  is  a  nourifhing  food.  The 
matiftcrof  hatching  chickens  in  ovens,  is  ccmmon  in  Egypt, 
and  now.praaifcd  in  fon-iC  parts  of  Europe.  I'l.e  conftruchon 
of  the  oven  is  very  curious. 

Cities,  towns,  and")  Even  a  flight  review  of  thefe 
PUBLIC  EDIFICES-  ]"  would  amount  to  a  large  volume.. 
In  many  places,  not  only  temples,  but  the  walls  of  cities, 
built  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  are  ft'iU  entire, 
and  many  of  their  ornaments,  particularly  the  colours  of  their 
paintings,  are  as  frefh  and  vivid,  as  v.^hen  firft  laid  on. 

Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  ccaft,  was  once  the 
ensporium  of  all  the  world,  and  by  means  of  the  Red -Sea, 
furniflicd  Europe,  and  great  part  of  Afia,  with  the  riches  of 
India.  Jt  owes  its  name  to  its  founder,  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  ftands  forty  rniles  weft  from  the  Nile,  and  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  north-weft  of  Cairo.  It  rofe  upon  the  ruins 
of  Tvre  and  Carthage,  and  is  famous  for  the  jight-houfe 
erected  on  the  oppohie  ifiand  of  Pharos,  for  the  dire6^:fon  of 
mariners,  defervediy  cfteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. 
All  the  other  parts  of  the  city  were  magnificent  in  proportion, 
i;s  appears  from  their  ruins,  particularly  the  cifrerns  and  aque- 
ducts. Many  of  the  rnatcrial^  of  the  eld  city,  however,  have 
been  employed  in  building  Nero  Alexandria,  which  at  prefent 
is  a  very  ordinary  feaport,  knov.'n  by  the  name  of  Scandercon. 
Notwithftandincr  the  poverty,  ia;norancc,  and  indolence  of  the 
inhabitants,  their  mofques,  bagnios,  and  the  like  buildings, 
erected  within  thefe  ruins,  preserve  an  inexp refnble  air  of  inaje- 
fty.  Some  think  that  Old  Alexandria  v/as  built  from  the 
materials  of  the  antient  Mem>phis. 

Rofetta,  or  Rafchid,  ftands  tv/enty-nve  miles  to  the  north- 
v/efc  of  Alexandria,  and  is  recommended  for  its  beautiful  fjtua- 
tion,  and  delightful  profpecis,  which  comm.and  the  hne  coon- 
try,  or  ifiand  of  Delta,  formed  by  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth. 
It  is  likewife  a  place  of  great  trarie. 

Cairo,  the  prefent  -capital  of  Eg^vpt,  i-s  a  lar^re  and  populou!?, 
but  a  difagreeable  refidencc,  on  account  of  its  peftilential  air, 
and  its  narrow  ftrcets.    It  is  divided  into  two  towiis,  the  old. 
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and  the  r^ev/,  and  defended  by  an  old  caftlc,  the  works  of 
which  are  fatd  to  be  three  rr/jies  in  circumference.  Tl>€  well 
called  Joseph's  well,  is  a  curious  pkce  of  mechanifm,  about 
300  feet  deep.  The  memory  of  that  patriarch  is  flill  revered 
in  Erj-ypt,  v/hcre  th(jy  fhcw  granaries,  and  many  ether  v/orks 
of  public  utility,  that  go  under  his  name.  They  are  certamiyi 
of  vaft  anti-aaty,  but  it  is  very  quePcionable  whether  the/ 
were  erected  by  hirn.  One  of  his  granaries  is  fhewn  in  Old' 
Cairo,  bat  capcain  Nonicn  fufpects  it  is  a  Saracen  work,  ndC 
does  he  give  us  any  high  idea  of  the  buildings  of  the  city' 
itfejf.  On  the  b:ink  of  the  Nile,  facing  Cairo,  Jies  the  village^ 
of  Gize,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  antient  Memphis.  The 
Chriftians  of  Cairo  priidtife  a  holy  cheat,  during  the  Eafi:ef 
holidays,  by  pretending;  that  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  the  dead 
arife  from  their  graves,  to  which  they  return  peaceably.  The 
ilreets  of  Cairo  are  peflered  with  the  jugglers  and  fortune-te!^ 
lers  already  mentioned.  One  of  their  favourite  exhibitions  i» 
their  dancing  camels,  which,  when  young,  they  place  upon 
a  large  heated  floor  :  the  intcnfe  heat  malces  the  poor  creatures 
caper,  and  being  plied  all  the  time  with  the  found  of  drums^- 
the  noife  of  that  inftrument  fcts  them  a  dancing  all  their  lives 
after. 

The  other  towns  of  note  in  Egypt  sre  Damietta,  fuppofed 
to  be  the  antient  Pelufium  ;  Balac  ;  Seyd,  on  the  weft  bank 
of  the  Nile,  200  miles  fouth  of  Cairo,  faid  to  be  the  antient' 
Ecryptian  Thebes,  and  by  the  few  who  have  vifited  it,  it  is 
reported  to  be  the  mofl:  capital  antique  curlofity  that  is  now 
extant.  'I'he  general  practice  of  Grangers,  who  vifit  thofc' 
places,  is  to  hire  a  janifary,  whofe  authority  commonly  pro- 
tects them  from  the  infu'ts  of  the  other  natives.  Suez,  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  trade,  is  nov/  a  fmall  city,  and  -gives 
name  to  the  ifthmus,  that  joins  Africa  with  Afia.  The  chil- 
dren or"  If  ael  are  fuppofed  to  have  marched  near  this  city, 
when  they  left  Egypt,  in  their  way  towards  the  Red-Sea. 
The  above  is  all  the  account  my  bounds  will  admit  of  the 
topograph'/  of  this  country,  where  almofl  every  obje£!:  and 
vi!ia;^'e  prcfents  fome  amazing  piece  of  antiquity.  The  diin- 
culties  in  vifiring  it  are  great  ;  fo  that  the  accounts  we  can 
depend  upon,  are  but  few,  nor  do  they  always  agree  to- 
gether. 

Manufactures  and  commerce. 1  Modern  geographers 
mention  little  of  Egyptian  manutaehires  at  this"  tirfte,  but' 
captain  Norden,  who  travelled  ro  that  country,  -at" the  e>c pence 
of  his  prefent  Danifh  maiedy's  grandfather^  '^bour  the  year 
1-737,  h^'^^  ^^'^^  pretty  explicit  on  the  ftibjee?  of  commerce, 
and  from  him  we  learn  that  the  B'gyptlvins  export  prod igiotis 
4  ^  '  quantities 
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^aarxtklcs  of  unmanufaaurcd  ns  well  as  prepared  £ax,  thread, 
cotton,  and  leather  of  all  forts,  callicoes,  yellow  wax,  faj 
armoniac,  faftron,  fugar,  fenna,   cafTia.    They  trade  with, 
the  Arabs,  for  coftee,  drugs,  fpices,  callicoes,   and  other 
Urterchandizes,  which  are  landed  at  Suez,  from  whence  they 
fend  them  to  Europe.    Several  European  ftates  have  confuls. 
refident  in  Egypt,  but  thccuftoms  of  the  Turkifh  government 
are  managed  by  Jews.    A  number  of  Engli/h  veiTels  arrive 
yearly  at  Alexandria,  fome  of  which  are  laden  on  account  of 
the  owners,  but  moft  of  them  are  hired  and  employed  as  car- 
liers  to  the  Jews,  Armenians,  and  Mahometan  traders.  Cap- 
tain Norden  feems  to  think  that  the  Englifh  conful  and  mer- 
chants make  no  great  figure  at  Alexandria,  but  that  they  are 
in  much  lefs  danger,  and  lefs  troubled  than  the  French. 

Constitution  and  government.]    Thefe  feem  to  be 
'  but  little  known  to  modern  times.    It  is  certain  that  Egypt  is 
fubje(£t  to  the  Turks,  and  that  even  the  meaneft  janifary  is 
refpecled  by  the  natives.  A  viceroy  is  fent  to  Egypt,  under  the 
title  of  the  pafha  or  bafliaw  of  Cairo,  and  is  one  of  the  greateft 
officers  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  but  as  the  interior  parts  of 
3£gypt  are  almoft  jnacceflible  to  ftrangers,  we  know  little  of 
their  government  and  laws.    It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
paiha  is  very  careful  how  he  provokes  the  little  princes,  or 
xathex  heads  of  clans,  who  have  parcelled  out  Egypt  among 
themfelves,  and  whom  he  governs  chiefly  by  playing  one 
againfl:  another,    tje  has  however  a  large  regular  army,  and  a 
militia,  which  ferve  as  nurferjes  from  whence  the  Ottoman 
troops  are  recruited.    The  keeping  up  this  army  employs  his 
chief  attention.    It  has  fometimes  happened,  that  thofe  pafhas 
have  employed  their  arms  againft  their  maflcrs  ;  and  they  are 
fometimes  difplaced  by  the  Porte,  upon  complaints  from  thofe 
petty  princes.    Thofe  circumflances  may  account  for  the 
reafon  why  Egypt  is  not  over-loaded  with  taxes.  Captain 
Norden  and  Dr.  Pocock  have  given  us  the  befl:,  and  indeed 
a  very  unfavourable  account  of  thofe  petty  princes,  who  are 
called  the  Schechs  of  the  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  who 
are  fometimes  too  powerful  to  receive  laws  from  the  Turkifh 
government. 

^  A  certain  number  of  beys  or  begs,  are  appointed  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Egypt,  under  the  pafha.  Though  thefe  beys  are  de- 
ffgned  to  be  checks  upon  him,  yet  they  often  affume  indepen- 
dent powers,  and  many  of  them  have  confiderable  revenues,  * 
Revenues.]  Thefe  are  very  inconfiderable,  when  com- 
pared to  the  natural  riches  of  the  country,  and  the  defpotifm 
of  its  government.  Some  fay  that  they  amount  to  ^  million 
flerling,  but  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  is  fpent  in  the 
cpuiitry. 
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\  Military  strength.]  Authors  are  greatly  divided  aa 
this  article.  Captain  Norden  tells  us,  that  it  is  divided  into 
itwo  corps  of  janilaries,  and  aflafs  are  the  chief,  the  former 
amounting  to  about  fix  or  eight  thoufand,  and  the  latter  to 
betsveen  three  and  four  thourand.  The  other  troops  are  of 
little  account.  After  all,  it  does  not  at  all  appear,  that  tbs 
pafna  ever  ventures  to  employ  thofe  troops  againft  the  Arab 
or  Egyptian  princes  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  have 
teparate  armies  of  their  own  ;  fo  that,  in  fa6t,  their  depen- 
dance  upon  the  Porte,  is  little  more  than  nominai,  and 
amounts  at  molt  to  feudal  fervices. 

'    History.]    It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the  princes  of  the 
line  of  the  Pharaohs,  I'at  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  in  an  unin- 
terrupted fucceflion,  till  Canr.byfes  11.  king  of  Perfia,  con- 
quered the  Egyptians  520  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrill:; 
and  that  in  the  reign  of  thefe  princes,  thofe  wonderfui  flruc* 
tures  the  pyramids  were  raifed,  which  cannot  be  viewed  with- 
out aft-onifhrncnt.    Egypt  continued  a  part  of  the  Perfian  em- 
pire, till  Alexander  the  Great  vanquilhed  Darius,  when  it  fell 
«nder  the  dominion  of  that  prince,  v^^ho  foon  after  built  the 
^celebrated  city  of  Alexandria.    The  conquefts  of  Alexander, 
who  died  in  the  pritne  of  life,  being  feized  upon  by  his  gene- 
rals, the  province  of  Egypt  fell  to  the  fliare  of  Ptolemy,  by 
fbme  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  half-brother  of  Alexander,  whea 
it  again  became  an  independent  kingdom,  about  300  years 
before  Chrift.    His  fuccefTors,  who  fometimes  extended  their 
dominion  over  great  part  of  Syria,  ever  after  retained  the  name 
of  Ptolemies,  and  in  that  line  Egypt  continued  between,  twa 
and  three  hundred  years,  till  the  famous  Cleopatra,  the  wife 
and  fifter  of  Ptolemy  Dionyfius,  the  lafl:  king,  afcended  .the 
trhrone.    After  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  who  had  been  mlftrefs 
fucceiHvely  to  Julius  Casfar  and  Mark  Anthony,  Egypt  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  and  thus  remained  till  the  reign  o£ 
Omar,  the  fecond  calif  of  the  fuccelTors  of  Mahomet,  who 
expelled  the  Romans,  after  it  had  been  in  their  hands  700 
years.     The  famous  iibi-ary  of  Alexandria,  faid  to  confift  of 
700,000  volumes,  was  coliecled  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  fon 
of  the  £rft  Ptolemy;  and  the  fame  prince  caufed  the  Old 
1>fbament  to  be  tranflated  into  Greek,  but  whether  by  fevcn- 
ty-two  interpreters,  and  in  the  maivier  com.mcnly  related,  is 
juftly  quefbioned;  this  tranfiatjon  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  is  often  quoted  by  commentators.  About 
rbe  time  of  the  crufades,  between  the  year  1 150,  and  1190, 
Jl-^ypt  was  governed  by  Noreddin,  whofe  fon,  the  famous 
Saladin,  v/as  fo  dreadful  to  thofe  Chriftian  adventurers,  and 
retook  from  them  Jerufalem.    He  inftituted  the  military  corps 
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pf  Maccialukes,  who,  about  the  year  1242,  advanced  ofee  ofl 
their  own  ofEcers  to  the  throne,  an<3  ever  after  chofe  tbeif 
prince  out  of  their  own  body.    Egypt,  for  forne  time,  mad^^ 
a  figure  under  thofe  illuftrious  ufurpers,  and  madera  iiobte- 
ftand  againEthe  prevailing  power  of  ti>e  Turks,  junder  Seiinj|-; 
who,  about  the  year  1517,  after  giving  the  Maq^alukes  fever^^ 
bloody  4efeats^  reduced  Egypt  to  its  prefent  ftat?,  of  "iub^cj 
j^<Siion*  i': 
-  While  Scllm  was  fettiing  the  government  of  Egypt,  great^ 
numbers  of  the  antient  inhabitants  withdrew  into  the  defartS- 
and  plains,  under  one  Zingancus,  from  whence  they  attacked 
ihe  cities  and^  villages  of  tbc  INlile,  and  plundered  whatever 
fell  in  their  v/ay.    belim  arid  his  orHcers  perceiving  that  it 
would  be  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  extirpate  thofe  marau- 
ders, left  them  at  liberty  to  quit  the  ccuntr)',  v/hich  they  did 
in  great  numbers,  and  their  pofterity  is  known  all  over  Europe, 
.and  Afia,  by  the  name  of  Gipfies.    1'hough  I  fhall  not  warK.-: 
rant  the  truth  of  this  account,  yet  it  feems  to  be  countenancei". 
fiom  the  roving  difpofition;^,  and  the  peculiar  manners,  fea|';' 
JLures,  and  complexion  of  thofe  fvv^arthy  begging  itinerants.  .Of 
late,  however,  many  of  them  have  incorporated  with,  and 
adopted  the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  theyrefide,  r  ; 
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UNDER  this  head  I  fliall  rank  the  countries  of,  r.  Moi 
rocco  and  Fez,  2..  Algiers,  3,  Tunis,  4.  Tripoli  ani 

Barca. 

?  ■  The  empire  of  Morocco,  including  Fez,  is  bounded  on- the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  ;  on  the  fouth,  by  Tafdet  5 
■and  on  the  eafl:,  by  SegelmeHa  and  the  kingdom  of  Algiers ^ 
being  500  miles  in  length,  and  480  in  breadth* 

Fez,  which  is  now  united  to  Morocco,  is  about  125  miles 
in  length,  and  much  the  fam.e  in  breadth.    It  lies  between 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers  to  theeafr,  and  Morocco  on  the  foutb^  : 
and  is  lurrounded  in  other  parts  by  the  fea. 

Algiers,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  eafl:  by  the 
-kingdom  of  Tunis,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on 
the'Iouth  by  Mount  Atlas,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdoms 
of  Morocco  and  Tafilet.  Accordin^r  to  Dr.  Shaw,  who  refi^ 
ded  twelve  years  at  Algiers  in  quality  of  chaplain  to  the 
Bntilh  fadory,  and  has  correaed  many 'errors  of  ancient  and 
modern  geographers  refpeaing  the  flates  of  Barbary,  this  coun* 
try  extends  in  length  480  miles  alonfr  the  coail  of  the  Medi- 
t£xra2:iean,  and  is  betwecr*  40  znd  i6o  mik^^  in  breadth. 

Tunis 
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Tunis  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  and 
eaft;  by  the  kingdom  of  Algiers  on  the  weft;  and  by  Tripoli, 
with  part  of  Biledulgerid,  on  the  fouth  ;  being  220  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  170  in  breadth  from  eaft  to 
weft. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean  fea  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  country  of  the  Beri- 
beries  ;  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  Biledulgerid, 
and  a  territory  of  the  Gadaniis  ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  Egypt ; 
extending  al^out  ixoo  miles  along  the  fea-coaft  ;  and  the 
breadth  is  from  1  to  300  miles. 

Each  capital  bears  the  name  of  the  ftate  or  kingdom  to 
which  it  belongs. 

This  being  premifed,  I  fball  conftder  the  Barbary  ftates  as 
forming  (which  they  really  do)  a  great  political  confederacy, 
however  independent  e  ch  may  be  as  to  the  exercife  of  its 
internal  policy  ;  nor  is  there  a  greater  difference  than  happens 
in  different  provinces  of  the  fame  kingdom,  in  the  cuftoms 
and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Air  and  seasons.]  The  air  of  Morocco  is  mild,  as  is 
that  of  Algiers,  and  indeed  all  the  other  ftates,  excepting  in 
the  months  of  July  and  Auguft. 

Soil,  vegetable  and  animal  1  Thofe  ftates,  under 
PRODUCTIONS,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  )  the  Roman  empire, 
were  juftly  denominated  the  garden  of  the  world,  and  to  have 
a  refidence  there  was  confidered  as  the  higheft  fi-age  of  luxury. 
The  produce  of  their  foil  formed  thofe  magazines,  which  fur* 
niched  all  Italy,  and  great  part  of  the  Roman  empire,  with 
corn,  wine,  and  oil.  Though  the  lands  are  now  uncultivated, 
through  the  oppreffion  and  barbarity  of  their  conftitution,  yet 
they  are  ftill  fertile,  not  only  in  the  above-mentioned  commo- 
dities, but  in  dates,  figs,  raifms,  almonds,  apples,  pears, 
cherries,  plums,  citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates, 
with  plenty  of  roots  and  herbs  in  their  kitchen-gardens.  Ex- 
cellent hemp  and  flax  grow  on  their  plains  ;  and  by  the  report 
of  Europeans,  who  have  lived  there  for  fome  time,  t)je  coun- 
try abounds  with  all  that  can  add  to  the  pleafiaes  of  life  ;  for 
their  great  people  find  means  to  evade  the  fobriety  prefcribed 
by  the  Mahometan  law,  and  make  free  with  exceiient  wines, 
and  fpirits  of  their  own  growth  and  manufacture.  Algiers 
produces  falt-petre,  and  great  quantities  of  excellent  fait,  and 
lead  and  iron  have  been  found  in  feveral  places  of  Barbary. 

Neither  the  elephant  nor  the  rhinoceros  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ftates  of  Barbary,  but  their  deferts  abound  with  lions,  tigers, 
leopards,  hyaenas,  and  monftrous  ferpents.  The  Barbary  horfes 
were  formerly  very  valuable,  and  thought  equal  to  the  Ara- 
bian. 
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bian.  Though  their  breed  are  now  faid  to  be  decayed,  yet 
fome  very  fine  ones  have  been  lately  imported  into  England. 
Camels  and  dromedaries,  afles,  mules,  and  kumrahs,  a  moft 
ierviceable  creature,  begot  by  an  afs  upon  a  cow,  are  their 
beafts  of  burden.  Their  cows  are  but  fmall,  and  barren  of 
milk.  Their  fheep  yield  but  indifferent  fleeces,  but  are  very 
large,  as  are  their  goats.  Bears,  porcupines,  foxes,  apes,  hares, 
rabbits,  ferret?,  weafels,  moles,  cameleons,  and  all  kinds  of 
reptiles  are  found  here.  Befides  vermin,  fays  Dr.  Shaw,  (fpeak- 
ing  of  his  travels  thro'  Barbary)  the  apprehenfions  we  were 
under  in  fome  parts  at  leaft  of  this  country,  of  being  bitten 
or  ftung  by  the  fcorpion,  the  viper,  or  the  venomous-fpider, 
rarely  failed  to  interrupt  our  repofe  ;  a,  refrefliment  fo  very 
grateful,  and  fo  highly  neceflary  to  a  weary  traveller.  Par- 
tridges and  quails,  eagles,  hawks,  and  all  kind  of  wild  fowl, 
are  found  on  this  coaft  ;  and  of  the  fmaller  birds,  the  capfa- 
fparrow  is  rem.arkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  fweetnefs  of 
its  note,  which  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  bird, 
but  it  cannot  live  out  of  its  own  climate.  The  feas  and  bays  of 
Barbary  abound  with  the  fineft  and  molt  delicious  fifh  of  every 
kind,  and  were  preferred  by  the  ancients  to  thofe  of  Europe. 

Population,  iN?iABiTANTS,  man-")  Morocco  was  cer- 
NERS,  CUSTOMS,*  AND  DIVERSIONS,  j  tainly  formerly  far 
more  populous  than  it  is  now,  if,  as  travellers  fay,  its  capital 
contained  100,000  houfes,  whereas  at  prefent,  it  is  thought 
not  to  contain  above  25,000  inhabitants,  nor  can  we  think 
that  the  other  parts  of  the  country  are  more  populous,  if  it  is 
true,  that  their  king  or  emperor  has  80,000  horfe  and  foot, 
foreign  negroes,  in  his  armies. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  faid  to  contain  100,000  Mahometans, 
15,000  Jews,  and  2000  Chriftian  flaves  ;  but  no  eftimate  can 
be  formed  as  to  the  populoufnefs  of  its  territory.  Some  tra- 
veller.i  report,  that  it  is  inhabited  by  a  friendly  hofpitable  peo- 
ple, Vv'ho  are  very  different  in  their  manners  and  charader 
from  thofe  of  the  metropolis.  , 

Tunis  is  the  m.oft  polifhed  republic  of  all  the  Barbary  dates. 
The  capital  contains  10, coo  families,  and  above  3000  tradef- 
mens  fhops,  and  its  fuburbs  confift  of  1000  houfes.  The 
Tunifmes  are  indeed  exceptions  to  the  other  ffates  of  Barbary; 
for  even  the  moft  civilized  of  the  European  governments, 
might  improve  from  their  manners.  Their  diftinclions  are 
well  kept  up,  ^;nd  proper  refpeft  is  paid  to  the  military,  mer- 
cantile, and  learned  profeflions.  They  cultivate  friendfhip 
with  the  European  ffates  ;  arts  and  manufactures  have  been 
latelv  introduced  among  them,  and  the  inhabitants  are  faid  at 
prefent  to  be  v/ell  acquainted  with  the  various  labours  of  the 

loom. 
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loom.  The  Tunifine  women  are  excellively  handfome  in 
their  perfons,  and  though  the  men  are  fun-burnt,  the  com- 
plexion of  the  ladies  is  very  delicate,  nor  are  they  lefs  neat 
and  elegant  in  their  drefs ;  but  they  improve  the  beauty  of 
their  eyes  by  art,  particularly  the  powder  of  lead  ore,  the 
fame  pigment,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Dr. 
Shaw,  that  Jezebel  made  ufeof  when  fhe  is  faid  (2  Kings  chap, 
ix.  verfe  30.)  to  have  painted  her  face,  the  words  of  the  ori- 
ginal being,  that  fhe  fet  off  her  eyes  with  the  pov/der  of  lead- 
ore.  The  gentlemen  in  general  are  fober,  orderly,  and  clean 
in  their  perfons,  their  behaviour  genteel  and  complaifant,  and 
a  wonderful  regularity  reigns  through  all  the  ftreets  and  city. 

Tripoli  was  once  the  richeft,  moll  populous,  and  opulent  of 
all  the  ftates  on  the  coaft;  but  it  is  now  much  reduced,  and 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  amount  to  betv/een  4  and 
500,000,  have  all  the  vices  of  the  Algerines. 

Their  manners  are  pretty  much  of  a  piece  with  thofe  of  the 
Egyptians  already  defcribed.  The  fubjeds  of  the  Barbary 
flates,  however,  in  general  fubfifting  by  piracy,  are  allowed  to 
be  bold  intrepid  mariners,  and  will  fight  defperately  when 
they  meet  with  a  prize  at  fea.  They  are  notwithftanding  far 
inferior  to  the  Englifh,  and  other  European  ftates,  both  in  the 
conftru£lion  and  management  of  their  vefiels.  They  are,  if 
we  except  the  Tunifmes,  void  of  all  arts  and  literature.  The 
mifery  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  are  not 
immediately  in  the  emperor's  fervice,  are  beyond  all  defcrip- 
tion;  but  thofe  who  inhabit  the  inland  parts  of  the  country, 
are  a  hofpitable  inofFenfive  people,  and  indeed  it  is  a  general 
obfervation,  that  the  more  diftant  the  inhabitants  of  thofe 
ftates  are  from  the  feats  of  their  government,  their  manners 
are  the  more  pure.  Notvv'ithftanding  their  poverty,  they  have 
a  livelinefs  about  them,  efpecially  thofe  who  are  of  Arabic  de- 
fcent,  that  gives  them  an  air  of  contentment,  and  having 
nothing  to  lofe,  they  are  peaceable  among  themfelves.  The 
Moors  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  original  inhabitants,  but  are  now 
blended  with  the  Arabs,  and  both  are  cruelly  opprefTed  by  a 
handful  of  infolent  domineering  Turks,  the  refufe  of  the 
ftreets  of  Conftantinople. 

Dress.]  The  drefs  of  thefe  people  is  a  linen  fliirt,  over 
which  they  tie  a  filk  or  cloth  veftment  with  a  fafli,  and  over 
that  a  loofe  coat.  Their  drawers  are  made  of  linen.  The 
arms  and  legs  of  the  wearer  are  bare,  but  they  have  flippers 
on  their  feet ;  and  perfons  of  condition  fometimes  wear  bufkins. 
They  never  move  their  turbans,  but  pull  off  their  flippers 
when  they  attend  religious  duties,  or  the  perfon  of  their  fove- 
reign.  They  are  fond  of  ftriped  and  fancied  filkf.    The  drefs 
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of  tlK  women  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  men, 
their  drawers  are  longer,,  and  they  wear  a  fort  of  acawl  on  their 
heads  inftead  of  a  turban.  The  chief  furniture  of  their  houfcs- 
confifls  of  carpets  and  mattreffes,  on  which  they  fit  and  lie^ 
In  eating,  their  flovenlinefs  is  fliocking.  They  are  prohibited 
gdd  and  filver  veflels  j  and  their  meat,  which  they  fwallow 
by  handfuls,  is  boiled  or  roafted  to  rags.  Adultery  in  tht 
women  is  puniflied  with  death  but  though  tlie  men  arc 
indulged  with  a  plurality  of  wives  and  concubines,  they  com- 
mit the  moil  unnatural  crimes  with  impunity. 

Religion.]  The  inhabitants  of  thofe  ftates  are  Maho- 
metans :  but  many  fubjedls  of  Morocco  follow  the  tenets  of 
one  Hamed,  a  modern  fec^arift,  and  an  enemy  to  the  antient 
dodrine  of  the  califs.  All  of  them  are  very  fond  of  ideots, 
snd  in  fome  cafes  their  protcdtion  fcreens  offenders  from  pu- 
nifhmcnt,  foi;  the  rnoft  notorious  crimes.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, the  Moors  of  Barbary,  as  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  dates  ar« 
flow  promifcuoufly  called,  have  adopted  the  very  worft  parts  of 
the  Mahometan  religion,  and  feem  to  have  retained  only  as  much 
of  it  as  authorizes  them  to  commit  the  moft  horrible  villanies. 

Language.]    As  the  ftates  of  Barbary  poffefs  thofe  coun- 
tries that  formerly  went  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and 
Numidia,  the  antient  African  language  is  ftill  fpoken  in  fome 
of  the  inland  countries,  and  even  by  fome  inhabitants  of  tha 
city  of  Morocco.    In  the  fea  port  towns,  and  maritime  coun-  , 
tries,  a  baftard  kind  of  Arabic  is  fpokeu,   and  fea-faring^  | 
people  are  no  ftrangers  to  that  medley  of  living  and  dead  Ian-  \ 
guages,  that  is  fo  well  known  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Mediter-  I 
ranean,  by  the  name  of  Lingua  Franca. 

Antiquities  AND  CURIOSITIES,  1  This  article  is  well, 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  worth  the  ftudy  of  ail- 
antiquary,  but  the  fubjech  of  it  are  difficult  of  accefs.  The 
reader  can  fcaicely  doubt  that  the  countries  which  contained 
Carthage,  and  the  pride  of  the  Phenician,  Greek,  and  Roman, 
works,  is  replete  with  the  moft  curious  remains  of  antiquity^ 
but  they  lie  fcattercd  amidft  ignorant,  barbarous  inhabitants. 
Some  remains  of  the  Mauritanian  and  Numidian  great nefs  are 
ftill  to  be  met  with,  and  many  ruins  which  bear  evidences  of 
their  antient  grandeur  and  populoufnefs»  Thefe  point  out  the 
old  Julia  Caifarea  of  the  Romans,  which  was  little  inferior  in 
magnificence  to  Carthage  itfclf.  A  few  of  the  aquedu£i:s  of 
Carthage  are  faid  to  be  ftill  remaining,  but  no  veftige  of  its 
walls.  The  fame  is  the  fate  of  Utica,  and  many  other  re- 
nov/ned  cities  of  antiquity  ;  and  fo  over-run  is  the  country 
with  barbarifm,  that  their  very  fcites  are  not  known,  even  by 
their  ruins,  amphitheatres,  and  other  public  buildings  which 
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remain  ftill  in  tolerable  prefervatioh.  Befides  thofe  of  clalTical 
!anuquity,'  many  Saracen  monuments  of  the  moll  ftupendous 
magnificence  are  likewife  found  in  this  vaft  tra£t ;  thefe  were 
ereded  under  the  califs  of  Bagdat,  and  the  antient  kings  of 
the  country  before  it  was  fubdued  by  the  Turks,  or  reduced  to 
its  prefent  form  of  government.  Their  walls  form  the  princi- 
pal fortifications  in  the  country,  both  inland  and  maritime* 
We  know  of  few  or  no  natural  curiofities  belonging  to  this 
country,  excepting  its  falt-pits,  which  in  fome  places  take  up 
an  area  of  fix  miles.  Dr.  Shaw  mentions  fprings  found  here 
that  are  fo  hot  as  to  boil  a  large  piece  of  mutton  very  tender 
in  a  quarter  of  ?n  hour. 

Before  I  clofe  this  article  it  may  be  proper  to  obfervCj  that 
this  country  has  been  but  little  vifited  by  the  curious,  if  we 
except  Dr.  ShaW  j  but  it  certainly  deferves  a  more  accurate 
inveftigation.  \* 

Cities  AND  public  buildings.]  Mention  has  already 
been  made  of  Morocco,  the  capital  of  that  kingdom,  buC 
now  almoft  in  ruins,  the  court  having  removed  to  Mequinez, 
a  city  of  Fez.  Incredible  things  are  recorded  of  the  magni- 
ficent palaces  in  both  cities,  but  by  the  beft  accounts,  the 
common  people  live  in  a  dirty  flovenly  manner. 

The  city  of  Algiers,  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in. 
circuit,  though,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  it  is  computed 
to  contain  near  1 20,000  inhabitants,  15,000  houfes,  and  107 
mofques.  Their  public  baths  are  large,  and  handfomely  pa- 
ved with  marble.  The  profpe£t  of  the  country  and  fea  from 
Algiers  is  very  beautiful  ;  but  the  city,  though  for  feveral 
ages  it  has  braved  the  greateft  powers  in  Chriftendom,  could 
make  but  a  faint  defence  againft  a  regular  fiege  ;  and  it  is  faid 
that  three  Englifli  fifty-gun  fhips  might  batter  it  about  the 
ears  of  its  inhabitants  from  the  harbour. 

The  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  naturally  the  fineft  of 
all  thefe  ftates,  contains  the  remains  of  many  noble  cities, 
fome  of  them  ftill  in  good  condition.  The  town  itfelf  has 
fortifications,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference.  The 
houfes  are  not  magnificent,  but  neat  and  commodious  ;  as  is 
the  public  exchange  for  merchants  and  their  goods  ;  but,  like 
Algiers,  it  is  diftrefied  for  want  of  frefli  water. 

The  city  of  Tripoli  confifts  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the 
latter  being  the  moft  flourifhing  ;  but  never  can  make  any 
confiderabie  figure,  on  account  of  the  inconveniencies  attend- 
ing its  fituatlon,  particularly  the  want  of  fweet  water.  The 
city  of  Oian,  lying  upon  this  coaft,  is  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  is  fortified  both  by  art  and  nature.  It  was  a 
place  of  confiderabie  trade,  and  the  object  of  many  bloody 
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difputes  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Conftantina 
was  the  antient  Cirta,  and  one  of  the  ftrongeft  cities  of 
Numidia,  being  InaccefTible  on  all  fides,  excepting  the  fouth- 
weft. 

Befides  the  above  towns  and  cities,  many  other,  formerly 
of  great  renown,  lie  fcattered  up  and  down  this  immenfe 
trzO:  of  country.  I  cannot,  however,  leave  it  without  men- 
tioning the  city  of  Fez,  at  prefent  the  capital  of  that  king- 
dom :  fome  fay  that  it  contains  near  300,000  inhabitants, 
befides  merchants  and  foreigners.  Its  mofques  amount  to 
500,  one  of  them  m.agnificent  beyond  defcription,  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference.  Mequinez  is  efteemed 
the  great  emporium  of  all  Earbary.  Sallee  lies  in  the  fame 
kingdom,  and  was  formerly  famous  for  the  piracies  of  its  inha- 
bitants. Tangier,  fituated  about  two  miles  within  the  ftraits 
of  Gibraltar,  was  given  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  as  part  of 
the  dowry  of  queen  Catharine,  confort  of  Charles  11.  of 
England.  It  was  intended  to  be  to  the  Englifti  what  Gibral- 
tar is  now  ;  and  it  muft  have  been  a  moft  noble  acquifition,  had 
not  the  mifunderftandings  between  the  king  and  his  parliament 
obliged  him  to  blow  up  its  fortifications  and  demolifh  its  har- 
bour ;  fo  that  from  being  one  of  the  fineft  cities  in  Africa,  it 
is  now  little  better  than  a  fifliing  town.  Ceuta,  upon  the 
fame  ftrait,  almoft  oppofite  to  Gibraltar,  is  ftill  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spaniards,  but  often,  if  not  always  befieged  or  blocked 
up  by  the  Moors.  Tetuan,  which  lies  within  twenty  miles 
of  Ceuta,  is  now  but  an  ordinary  town,  containing  about 
800  houfes  ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  rich,  extremely 
cornplaifant,  and  they  live  in  an  elegant  manner. 

1'he  provinces  of  Suz,  Tafilet,  and  Gefula,  form  no  part 
of  the  ftates  of  B.:rbary,  though  the  king  of  Morocco  pretends 
to  be  their  fovereign  ;  nor  do  they  contain  any  thing  that  is 
particularly  curious. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  The  lower  fubjeils 
of  thofe  ftates,  know  very  few  imaginary  wants,  and  depend 
partly  upon  their  piracies,  to  be  fupplied  with  neccifary  utcn- 
lils  and  manufa6lurcs,  fo  that  their  exports  conlift  chiefly  of 
leather,  line  mats,  embroidered  handkerchiefs,  fword  knots 
and  carpets,  which  are  cheaper  and  fofter  than  thofe  of  Tur- 
key, though  not  fo  good  in  other  refpcdts.  As  they  leave 
almoft  all  their  commercial  affairs  to  the  Jews  and  ChrifHans 
fettled  among  them,  the  latter  have  eftabliftied  filk  and  iiiicn 
works,  which  fupply  the  higher  ranks  of  their  own  fubjects. 
They  have  no  fhips  that,  properly  fpeaking,  are  employed  in 
commerce  ;  fo  that  the  French  and  Englilb  carry  on  the 
greateft  part  of  their  trade.    Their  exports,   befides  thofe 
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already  mentioned,  confift  in  elephants  teeth,  oftrich  feathers, 
copper,  tin,  wool,  hides,  honey,  w^x,  dates,  raifins,  olives, 
almonds,  gum  arabic,  and  fandrac.  The  inhabitants  of  Mo- 
rocco are  likewife  faid  to  carry  on  a  confiderable  trade  by  cara- 
vans to  Mecca,  Pvledina,  and  fome  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
from  whence  they  bring  back  vaft  numbers  of  negroes,  who 
ferve  in  their  armies,  and  are  Haves  in  their  houfes  and 
fields. 

In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Europeans  furnifh  them  with 
timber,  artillery  of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  and  whatever  they 
want,  either  in  their  public  or  private  capacities,  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  too  many  to  fpecify.  The  duties  paid  by 
the  Englifh  in  the  ports  of  Morocco,  are  but  half  thofe  paid 
by  other  Europeans.  It  is  a  general  obfervation  that  no  nation 
is  fond  of  trading  with  thefe  ftates,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  capricious  defpotifm,  but  the  villainy  of  their  indivi- 
duals, both  natives  and  Jews,  who  take  all  opportunities  of 
cheating,  and  when  deteited,  are  feldom  punifhed. 

It  has  often  been  thought  furprizing,  that  the  Chriftian 
powers  fnould  fuffer  their  marine  to  be  infulted  by  thofe  bar- 
barians, who  take  the  fhips  of  all  nations  with  whom  they 
are  at  peace,  or  rather,  who  do  not  pay  them  a  fubfidy  either 
in  money  or  commodities.  We  cannot  account  for  this  for- 
bearance otherwife,  than  by  fuppofing,  firft,  that  a  breach 
with  them  might  provoke  the  Porte,  who  pretends  to  be  their 
lord  paramount ;  fecondly,  that  no  ChrilHan  power  would 
be  fond  of  feeing  Algiers,  and  the  reft  of  that  coaflr,  in  pof- 
feffion  of  another;  and,  thirdly,  that  nothing  could  be  got 
by  a  bombardment  of  any  of  their  towns,  as  the  inhabitants 
would  inftantly  carry  their  effects  into  their  defarts  and  moun- 
tains, fo  that  the  benefit,  refulting  from  the  conquefl,  mufl: 
be  tedious  and  precarious. 

Constitution  and  government.]  In  Morocco,  go- 
vernment cannot  be  faid  to  exift.  The  emperors  have  for 
fome  ages  been  parties,  judges,  and  even  executioners,  with 
their  own  hands,  in  all  criminal  matters,  nor  is  their  bruta- 
lity more  incredible  than  the  fubmilTion  with  which  their 
fubje6i:s  bear  it.  In  abfence  of  the  emperor,  every  military 
officer  has  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his  hand,  and  it  is 
feldom  that  they  mind  the  form  of  a  judicial  proceeding. 
Some  veftiges,  however,  of  the  califate  government  ftill  con- 
tinue, for  in  places  where' no  military  officer  refides,  the  mufti 
or  high  prieft  is  the  fountain  of  all  juftice,  and  under  him  the 
cadis,  or  civil  officers,  who  ad  as  ourjufticesof  the  peace. 
Though  the  emperor  of  Morocco  is  not  immediately  fubjed  to 
the  Porte,  yet  he  acknowledges  the  grand  fignior  to  be  his 
U  3  fuperior. 
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fuperior,  and  he  pays  him  a  diftant  allegiance  as  the  chief 
reprefentadve  of  Mahomet.  What  I  have  faid  of  Morocco  I? 
applicable  to  Fez,  both  kingdoms  being  now  under  one  em- 
peror. 

Though  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  have  each  of  them 
a  Turkifh  pafha  or  dcy,  who  governs  in  the  name  of  the 
grand  fignior,  yet  very  little  regard  is  paid  by  his  ferocious 
fubjedls,  to  his  authority.  He  cannot  even  be  faid  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Porte.  When  a  vacancy  of  the  government 
happens,  which  it  commonly  does  by  murder,  every  foldier 
in  the  army  has  a  vote  in  chufmg  the  fucceeding  deyj  and 
though  the  election  is  often  attended  with  blood-flied,  yet  it  is 
no  fooner  fixed  than  he  is  chearfully  recogiiizcd  and  obeyed. 
It  is  true,  he  muft  be  confirmed  by  the  rorte,  but  that  is 
feldom  rcfufcd,  as  the  divan  is  no  ftrangcr  to  the  difpofitions 
of  the  people.  The  power  of  the  dey  is  defpotic,  and  the 
income  of  the  dcy  of  Algiers,  amounts  to  about  150,000!, 
a  year,  without  greatly  opprciTmg  the  fubjefts,  who  arc  very 
tenacious  of  their  property.  Thefe  dcys  pay  flight  annual 
tributes  to  the  Porte.  When  the  grand  fignior  is  at  v/ar  with 
a  Chriflian  power,  he  requires  their  afliftancc,  as  he  does 
that  of  the  king  of  Morocco,  but  he  is  obeyed  only  as  they 
think  proper.  Subordinate  to  the  deys  are  officers,  both  mili- 
tary and  civil  ;  and  in  all  matters  of  importance,  the  dcy  is 
expccSted  to  take  the  advice  of  a  common  council,  which  con- 
fifls  of  thirty  pafhas.  Thefe  pafhas  fcldom  fiiil  of  forming 
parties^  among  the  foldicrs^  againft  the  reigning  dcy,  whom 
they  make  no  fcruple  of  airallinating,  even  in  counc  1,  and 
the  ftrongefl  candidate  then  fills  his  place.  Sometimes  he  is 
depofed  ;  fometimes",  though  but  very  feldom,  h?  refigns  his 
authority  to  fave  his  life,  and  it  is  feidom  he  dies  a  natural 
death  upon  the  throne.  The  authority  of  the  dcy  is  unlimited, 
but  an  unfuccefsful  expedition,  or  too  pacific  a  conducl  lel- 
dom  hih  to  put  an  end  to  his  lifs  and  government. 

Revenues.]  I  have  already  mentioned  thofe  of  Algiers, 
but  they  are  now  faid  to  be  exceeded  by  Tunis.  Thry  confill 
of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  prizes  taken  from  Chriftians,  a 
fmall  capitation  tax,  and  the  cuftoms  paid  by  the  Englifh, 
French,  and  other  nations,  who  arc  fuffercd  to  trade  with 
thofe  ftates.  As  to  the  king  of  Morocco,  we  can  form  no 
idea  of  his  revenues,  becaufe  none  of  his  fubjecSh  can  be  faid 
to  pofTefs  any  property.  From  the  manner  of  his  living,  his 
attendance  and  appearance,  we  may  conclude  he  does  not 
abound  in  riches.  The  ranfoms  of  Chriflian  Haves  are  his 
perquifites.  He  fometimes  lhares  in  the  veirds  of  the  other 
ftates,  which  entitles  him  to  part  of  their  prizes.    He  claims  a 
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tenth  of  the  goods  of  his  Mahometan  fubje^S^^s,  and  fix  crowns 
s  year  from  every  Jew  merchant.  He  has  Itkewife  confiderable 
profits  in  the  Negroland,  and  other  caravans,  efpecially  the 
I  flaVe  trade  towards  the  fouth.  It  is  thought  that  the  whole  of 
his  ordinary  revenue  in  money,  does  not  exceed  165,0001. 
a  year. 

Military  strength  7  By  the  beft  accounts  we  ha^ 
ATSEAANDLAND.  3  received,  the  king  of  Morocco 
can  bring  to  the  field  100,000  men  ;  but  the  firength  of  his 
army  confifts  of  cavalry  mounted  by  his  negro  Eaves.  Thofe 
wretches  are  brought  young  to  Morocco,  know  no  other  ftate 
but  fervitude,  and  no  other  mafter  but  that  king,  and  prove 
the  firmed  fupport  of  hi^  tyranny.  About  the  year  1727,  all 
the  naval  force  of  Morocco  confifted  only  of  three  fmall  fhips, 
which  lay  at  Sallee,  and  being  full  of  men,  Ibmetimes  brought 
in  prizes.  The  Algerines  maintain  about  6500  foot,  con- 
fifting  of  Turks,  and  cologlies,  or  the  fons  of  foldiers.  Part 
of  them  ferve  as  marines  on  board  their  veflels.  About  lOOO 
of  them  do  garrifon  duty,  and  part  are  employed  in  fomenting 
differences  among  the  neighbouring  Arab  princes.  Befides 
thefe,  the  dey  can  bring  2000  Moorifh  horfe  to  the  field,  but 
as  they  are  enemies  to  the  Turks,  they  are  little  trufired.  Thofe 
troops  are  under  excellent  difcipline,  and  the  deys  of  all  the  other 
Barbary  ftates,  keep  up  a  force  in  proportion  to  their  abilities, 
fo  that  a  few  years  ago,  they  refufed  to  fend  any  tribute  to 
the  Turkifh  emperor,  who  feems  to  be  fatisfied  with  the  fhg^ 
dow  of  obedience  which  they  pay  him. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthaginians,  who 
inhabited  this  very  country  of  Barbary,  had  greater  fleets, 
and  a  more  extenfive  commerce  than  any  other  nation,  or  than 
all  the  people  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  when  that  ftate 
flourifhed,  the  prefent  inhabitants  have  fcarce  any  merchant 
fhips  belonging  to  them,  nor  indeed  any  other  than  what 
Sallee,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  fit  out  for  piracy  ;  which 
are  but  few  and  fmall,  and  fome  years  ago  did  not  exceed  fix 
fhips  from  thirty-fix  to  fifty  guns.  The  admiral's  fliip  belongs 
to  the  government,  the  other  captains  are  appointed  by  private 
owners,  but  fubjedl  to  military  law.  With  fuch  a  contemp- 
tible fleet,  thefe  infidels  not  only  harrafs  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, but  oblige  them  to  pay  a  kind  of  tribute  by  way  of 
prefents. 

History.]  There  perhaps  is  no  problem  in  hiftory  fo  un- 
accountable as  the  decadence  of  the  fplendor,  power,  and 
glory  of  the  flates  of  Barbary,  which,  v/hen  Rome  was 
miftrefs  of  the  world,  formed  the  faireft  jewels  in  the  inpperia} 
diadem,  It  was  not  till  the  feventh  century  that,  after  thefe 
U  4  ftate^ 
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ftates  had  been  by  turns  in  pofTeflion  of  the  Vandals  and  the 
Greek  emperors,  the  califs  or  •  Saracens  of  Bagdat  conquered 
them,  and  from  thence  became  mafters  of  almofl:  all  Spain, 
from  whence  their  poflerity  was  totally  driven  about  the  year 
1492,  when  the  exiles  fettled  among  their  friends  and  country- 
moli  on  the  Barbary  cpaft.  This  naturally  begot  a  perpetual 
war  between  them  and  the  Spaniards,  who  prefTed,  them  fo 
hard,  that  they  called  to  their  afliftance  the  tvvo  famous  bro- 
thers Barbaroilk,  who  were  admirals  of  the  Turkifh  fleet,  and 
who  after  breaking  the  Spanifh  yoke,  impofcd  upon  the  inha- 
bitants of  all  thofe  ftates  (excepting  Morocco)  their  own. 
Some  attempts  were  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to 
reduce  Algiers  and  Tunis,  but  they  were  unfuccefsful  ;  and, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  inhabitants  have  in  facl  fliakeii 
ofr  the  Turkifli  yoke  likewifc. 

The  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco,  are  the  fuccefibrs  of 
thofe  fovereigns  of  that  country  who  were  called  xeriffs,  and 
whofe  powers  refembled  that  of  the  califat  of  the  Saracens. 
They  have  been  in  general  a  fet  of  bloody  tyrants,  though 
they  have  had  among  them  fome  able  princes,  particularly 
Muley  Moluc,  who  defeated  and  killed  don  Sebaftian,  king 
of  Portugal.  Tiiey  have  lived  in  al  1:0ft  a  continued  ftate 
of  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  other  Chriftian  princes 
ever  fmce  ;  nor  does  the  crown  of  Great-Britain  fometimes 
difdain,  as  in  the  year  1769,  to  purchafe  their  fnendfhip  with 
prefents  *. 


Of  AFRICA,  from  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to  the 
Cape  of  Good- Hope.    See  the  'Table  and  Map. 

THIS  immenfe  territory  is,  comparatively  fpeaking,  very 
little  known ;  there  is  no  traveller  that  has  penetrated 
into  the  interior  parts,  fo  that  we  are  ignorant  not  only  of 
the  bounds  but  even  of  the  names  of  fever:;!  inland  countries. 
In  many  material  circumftances,  the  inhabitants  of  this  exten- 
five  continent  agree  with  each  other.  If  we  except  the  people 
of  Abyffinia,  who  are  tav/ny,  and  profefs  a  mixture  of  Chri- 
ftianity,  Judaifm  and  Paganifm,  they  are  all  of  a  black  com- 
plexion :  in  their  religion,  except  on  the  fea  coafts,  which 
have  been  vifited  and  fettled  by  ftrangers,  they  arc  pagans  : 


*  The  Inhabitan-ts  of  the  Barbary  coaft  have  been  long  known  by  the  name  of 
Moors,  bccaufe  the  Saracens  firft  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania  in  Africa,  the 
country  of  the  Moors, 
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nncl  the  form  of  government  is  every  where  monarchical. 
Few  princes,  hov/ever,  pofiefs  a  very  extenfive  jurlfdidtion  ; 
for  as  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  grofsly  ignorant 
in  all  the  arts  of  utility  or  refinement,  they  are  little  acquainted 
with  one  another ;  and  generally  united  in  fmall  focieties, 
eaph  governed  by  its  own  prince.  In  Abyllinia  indeed,  as 
well  as  in  Congo,  .Loango,  and  Angola,  we  are  told  of  power- 
ful monarchs  ;  but  on  examination,  it  is  found  that  the  autho- 
rity of  thefe  princes  itands  on  a  precarious  footing,  each  tribe 
or  feparate  body  of  .their  fubje^fls  being  under  the  influence  of 
a  petty  chiefiain  of  their  own,  to  whofe  commands,  however 
contrary  to.thofe.of  the  negafcha  negafcht,  or  king  of  kings, 
they  are  always  ready  to  fubmit.  . .  This  indeed  muir  always 
be  the  cafe  among  rude  nations,  where  the  art  of  governing, 
like  all  others,  is  in  a  very  fnnple  and  imperfe61:  ftate.  In  the 
fucceffion  to  the  throne,  force  generally  prevails  over  right; 
ai)dan  uncle,  a.^jrother,  or  other  collateral  relation,,  is  on  this 
account  commonly  preferred  to  the  defcendants,  whether  male 
or  female. 

The  fertility  of  a  country  fo  ^rodigioufly  extenfive,  might 
be  fuppofed  more  various  than  we  iind  it  is ;  in  facl,  there  is  no 
raedium  in  this  part  of  Africa  with  regard  to  the  aidvantages 
of  foil ;  it  is  either  perfe<Si:ly  bjxrren,  ^or  extremely  fertile':  this 
arifes  from  the  intenfe  heat  of  the  fun,  which/  where  it  meets 
vy^ith  fufEcient  moifture,  produces  the  utm.oft  luxuriancy  ;  and 
in  thofe  countries  where  there  are  few  rivers,  reduces  the 
furface  of  the  earth  to  a  barren  fand.  Of  this  fort  are  the 
countries  of  Anian  and  Zaara,  which,  for  v/aht  of  water, 
and  confequently  of  all  other  jiecelTaries, ,  are  reduced  to  per- 
fect defcrts,  as  the  name  of  the  latter  denotes.  In  thofe  coun- 
tries, on  the  other  hand,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and 
particularly  where  the  rivers  overflow  the  land  part  of  the  year, 
as  in  Abyliinia,  the  produ6tions  of  nature,  both  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kinds,  are  found  in  the  highefl  perfection  and" 
greateft  abundance.  The  countries  of  Mandingo,  Ethiopia, 
Congo,  Angola,  Batua,  Truticui,.  Monomotapa,  .Cafati,  and 
Mehenemugi,  are  extremely  rich'  in  gold  and  fiiver.  The 
bafer  metals  likewife  are  found  in  thefe  and  many  other  parts 
of  Africa.  .  But  the  perfons  of  the  natives  make  the  rnoft  con- 
fiderable  article  in  the  produce  and  trafHc  of  this  miferable 
quarter  of  the  globe.  On  the  Guinea  or  weflern  coaft,  the 
Englifh  trade  to  James  Fort,  and  other  fettlemerits  near  the 
rjver  Gambia,  where  they  exchange  their  woollen  and  lineri 
manufactures,  their  hard  ware  and  fpirituous  liquors,  for  the 
perfons  of  the  natives.  Among  the  Negroes,  a  man's  v/ealth 
fpnfifts  in  the  number  of  his  family,  whom  he  feils  like  fo 

many 
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imany  cattle,  and  often  at  an  inferior  price.  Gold  and  ivory, 
next  to  the  flave  trade,  form  the  principal  branches  of  African 
commerce.  Thefe  are  carried  on  from  the  fame  coaft  where 
the  Dutch  and  French,  as  well  as  Englifli,  have  their  fettle- 
ments  for  this  purpofe.  The  Portuguefe  are  in  poflefHon  of 
the  eaft  and  weft  coaft  of  Africa,  from  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn to  the  Equator;  which  immenfe  tracH:  they  became 
mafters  of  by  their  fucceffive  attempts  and  happy  difcovery 
and  navigation  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  the  coaft 
of  Zanguebar,  on  the  eaftern  fide,  they  trade  not  only  for  the 
articles  abovementioned,  but  likewife  for  feveral  others,  as 
fenna,  aloes,  civet,  ambergris,  and  frankincenfe.  Th€  Dutch 
have  fettlements  towards  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  continent, 
in  the  country  called  Caffraria,  or  the  land  of  the  Hottentots, 
where  their  lliips  bound  for  India  ufnally  put  in,  and  trada 
with  the  natives  for  their  cattle,  in  exchange  for  which  they 
give  them  fpirituous  liquors. 

History.]  The  hiftory  of  this  continent  is  little  known, 
and  probably  affords  no  materials  which  deferve  to  render  it 
more  fo.  We  know  from  the  antients,  who  failed  a  confi- 
derable  way  round  the  coafts,  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  the 
fame  rude  fituation  near  2000  years  ago  in  which  they  are  in 
at  prefent,  that  is,  they  had  nothing  of  humanity  about  them 
but  the  form.  This  may  either  be  accounted  for  by  fuppofmg 
that  nature  has  placed  fome  infuperable  barrier  between  the 
natives  of  this  divifion  of  Africa  and  the  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
or  that  the  former,  being  fo  long  accuftomed  to  a  favage  man- 
ner of  life,  and  degenerating  from  one  age  to  another,  at 
length  became  altogether  incapable  of  making  any  progrefs  in 
civility  or  fcience.  It  is  very  certain  that  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Europeans,  particularly  of  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  have  been  hitherto  inefFecSlua]  for  making  the 
leaft  impreftion  on  thefe  favage  mortals,  or  giving  them  the 
Jeaft  inclination  or  even  idea  of  the  European  manner  of  life. 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS. 

OF  the  African  iflands,  fome  lie  in  the  Eaftern  or  Indian 
Ocean,  and  fome  in  theWeftern  or  Atlantic.  We  fhall 
begin  with  thofe  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  chief  of  which  are 
Zocotra,  Babelmandel,  Madagafcar,  the  Comora  Iflands, 
Bourbon,  and  Mauritius.    See  the  Map, 

ZOCOTRA.  This  ifland  is  fituated  in  eaft  Ion.  53,  north 
]at,  12,  thirty  leagues  eaft  of  Cape  Gardefoi,  on  the  continent 
•f  Africa  >  it  is  eighty  miles  long  and  fifty-four  broad,  and 
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lias  two  good  harbours,  where  the  European  fhips  ufed  for- 
merly to  put  in  when  they  loft  their  pafTage  to  India.  It  is  a 
populous  plentiful  country,  yielding  moft  of  the  fruits  and 
plants  that  are  ufually  found  within  the  tropics,  together  with 
frankincenfe,  gum-tragacanth,  and  aloes.  The  inhabitants  are 
Mahometans,  of  Arab  extraftion,  and  are  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  prince  who  is  probably  tributary  to  the  Porte. 

BABELMANDEL.  The  ifland  of  Babelmandel  gives 
name  to  the  ftraits  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red-Sea,  where  it  is 
fituated  in  eaft  Ion.  44-30,  north  lat.  12,  about  four  miles 
both  from  the  Arabian  and  Abyffinian  fhores.  The  Abyfli- 
nians  or  Ethiopians,  and  the  Arabians,  formerly  contended 
with  great  fury  for  the  pofleffion  of  this  ifland,  as  it  commands 
the  entrance  into  the  South-Sea,  and  preferves  a  communica- 
tion with  the  ocean.  This  ftrait  was  formerly  the  only  pafTage 
through  which  the  commodities  of  India  found  their  way  to 
Europe  ;  but  fmce  the  difcovery  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
the  trade  by  the  Red-Sea  is  of  little  importance.  The  ifland 
is  of  little  value,  being  a  barren  fandy  fpot  of  earth  not  five 
miles  round. 

COMORA.  Thefe  iflands  are  fituated  between  41  and  46 
eaft  Ion.  and  between  10  and  14  fouth  lat.  at  an  equal  diftance 
from  Madagafcar  and  the  continent  of  Africa.  Joanna,  the 
chief,  is  about  30  miles  long  and  15  broad,  and  affords  plenty 
of  provifions,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are  produced  between  the 
tropics.  Eaft-India  fliips,  bound  to  Bombay,  ufually  touch 
here  for  refrefhments.  The  inhabitants  are  Negroes  of  the 
Mahometan  perfuafion,  and  entertain  our  feamen  with  great 
humanity. 

MADAGASCAR.  This  is  the  largeft  of  the  African 
iflands,  and  is  fituated  between  43  and  51  deg.  eaft  Ion.  and 
between  10  and  26  fouth  lat.  300  miles  fouth- eaft  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Africa  ;  it  being  near  looo  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  fouth;  and  generatly  between  2  and  300  miles  broad. 
The  fea  rolls  with  great  rapidity,  and  is  exceeding  rough  be- 
tween this  ifland  and  the  continent  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
forming  a  channel  or  pafl^age,  through  which  all  European 
fhips,  in  their  voyage  to  and  from  India,  generally  fail,  unlefs 
prevented  by  ftorms. 

Madagafcar  is  a  pleafant,  defirable,  and  fertile  country, 
abounding  in  fugar,  honey,  vines,  fruit  trees,  vegetables, 
valuable  gums,  corn,  cattle,  fowls,  precious  ftones,  iron, 
fome  filver,  copper,  fteel,  and  tin.  It  affords  an  agreeable 
variety  of  hills,  vallies,  woods,  and  champaign  ;  watered  with 
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numerous  rivers,  and  well  ftored  with  fifh.  The  air  is  gene- 
rally temperate,  and  faid  to  be  very  healthy,  though  in  a  hot 
climate.  The  inhabitaiits  are  of  different  complexions  and 
religions;  fome  white,  fome  Negroes,  fome  Mahometans, 
fome  pagans.  The  whites  and  thofe  of  a  tawny  complexion 
who  inhabit  the  coafts,  are  defcended  from  the  Arabs,  as  is 
evident  from  their  language,  and  their  religious  rites;  but' 
here  are  no  mofques,  temples,  nor  any  ftated  worfhip,  except 
that  they  offer  facrifice  of  beafts  on  particular  occafions  ;  as 
when  fick,  when  they  plant  yams,  or  rice,  when  they  hold 
their  affemblies,  circumcife  their  children,  declare  war,  enter 
into  new  built  houfes,  or  bury  their  dead.  Many  of  them 
obferve  the  Jew  fabbath,  and  give  fome  account  of  the  facred 
hiftory,  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  as  alfo  of  Noah,  Abra- 
ham, Mofes,  and  David  ;  from  whence  it  is  conjecSlured  they 
are  defcended  of  Jews  who  formerly  fettled  here,  though  none 
knows  how  or  when.  This  ifland  was  difcovered  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  the  French  took  pofieffion  of  it  in  1642  ; 
but  the  people  difliking  their  government,  they  were  driven 
out  in  1651  ;  fmce  which  the  natives  have  had  the  fole 
pofi'cflion  of  the  ifland,  under  a  number  of  petty  princes,  who 
make  war  upon  one  another  for  flaves  and  plunder.  It  is 
thought  the  French  will  again  attempt  to  eftablifli  thcmfelves 
here,  if  the  other  maritime  powers  do  not  interfere. 

MAURITIUS.  Maurice,  or  Mauritius,  was  fo  called  by 
the  Dutch,  who  firft  touched  here  in  1598,  in  honour  of 
prince  Maurice  their  ftadthylder.  It  is  fituated  in  eaft  Ion. 
56,  fouth  lat.  20.  about  400  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  about  150  miles  in  circumference,  with  a 
fine  harbour,  capable  of  holding  fifty  large  fliips,  fecure  againft 
any  wind  that  blows,  and  100  fathoms  deep  at  the  entrance. 
The  climate  is  extremely  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  moun- 
tains, of  which  there  are  many,  and  fome  fo  high  that  their 
tops  are  covered  with  fnow,  produce  thz  hzi\  ebony  in  the 
world,  befides  various  other  kinds  of  valuable  wood,  two  of" 
which  greatly  refemblc  ebony  in  quality  ;  one  red,  the  other 
yellov/  as  wax.  The  ifland  is  watered  with  feveral  pleafant 
rivers  well  flocked  with  fifh  ;  and  though  the  foil  is  none  of 
the  moft  fruitful,  yields  plenty  of  tobacco,  rice,  fruit,  and 
feeds  a  great  number  of  cattle,  deer,  goats,  and  fhecp.  It 
was  formerly  fubject  to  the  Dutch,  but  is  now  in  the  pofTef- 
fion  of  the  French. 

BOURBON.  The  Ifle  of  ^ourbon  is  fituated  in  eaft  Ion. 
54,  fouth  lat.  21,  about  300  miles  eaft  of  Madagafcar,  and  is 
about  90  miles  round.    There  are  many  good  roads  for  fhip- 
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ping  round  Bourbon,  particularly  on  the  north  and  fouth 
fides  J  but  hardly  a  fmgle  harbour  where  fhips  can  ride  fecure 
againftthofe  hurricanes  which  blow  during  the  monroons.  In- 
deed the  coait  is  10  furrounded  with  blind  rocks,  funk  a  few 
feet  below  the  water,  that  coafting  along  fliore  is  at  all  times 
dangerous.  On  the  fouthern  extremity  is  a  volcano,  which 
continually  throws  out ,  flames,  fmoke,  and  fulphur,  wi  h  a 
hideous  roaring  noife,  terrible  in  the  night  to  mariners.  The 
climate  here,  though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,  being  refrefh- 
ed  with  cooling  gales,  that  blow  morning  and  evening  from 
the  fea  and  land  ;  fometimes,  however,  terrible  hurricanes 
fliake  the  whole  ifland  almoll  to  its  foundation  ;  but,  generally 
without  any  other  bad  confequence  than  frightening  the  inha- 
bitants. The  ifland  abounds  in  brooks  and  fprings,  and  in 
fruits,  grafs,  and  cattle,  with  excellent  tobacco  (which  the 
French  have  planted  there)  aloes,  v^^hite  pepper,  ebony,  palm, 
and  other  kinds  of  wood,  and  fruit  trees.  Many  of  the  trees 
yield  odoriferous  gums  and  raifms,  particularly  benzoin  of  aa 
excellent  fort  and  in  great  plenty.  The  rivers  are  v/ell  flocked 
with  fifh,  the  coaft  v/ith  land  and  fea  tortoifes,  and  every  part 
of  the  country  with  horned  cattle,  as  well  as  hogs  and  goats. 
Ambergris,  coral,  and  the  mofl:  beautiful  (hells,  are  found 
upon  the  fliore.  The  woods  are  full  of  turtle  doves,  paro- 
quets, pigeons,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds,  beaurifal 
to  the  eye  and  pleafant  to  the  palate.  The  French  firfl:  fettled 
here  in  the  year  1672,  after  they  were  drove  from  the  ifland  of 
Madagafcar.  '  They  have  now  fome  confiderable  towns  in  the 
ifland,  with  a  governor;  and  here  their  Eaft- India  flijp^  touch 
and  take  in  refrefhmenrs. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  fmall  iflands  about  Madagaf- 
car, and  on  the  eafl:ern  coafl:  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps, 
but  no  where  defcribed. 

Leaving  therefore  the  eafl:ern  world  and  the  Indies,  we  now 
turn  round  th€  Cape  of  Good-Hope,  which  opens  to  our  view 
the  Atlantic,  an  immenfe  ocean,  lying  between  the  two  grand 
divifions  bf  the  globe,  having  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  or 
the  old  world,  on  the  eafl: ;  and  America,  or  the  new  world, 
on  the  wefl:  j  towards  which  divifion  we  now  fleer  our  courfe, 
touching  in  our  v/ay  at  the  following  iflands  upon  the  African 
coaft,  that  have  not  yet  been  defcribed,  viz.  St.  Helena,  Af- 
cenfion,  St.  Matthev/,  St.  Thomas,  &c.  Goree,,  Cape  Verd, 
the  Canary  and  Madeira  iflands.    Sse  the  Map. 

St.  HELENA.  The  firfl:  ifland  on  this  flde  the  G?.pe  is 
St.  Helena,  fituated  in  wefl:  Jon.  6-4,  fouth  lat.  16,  being 
1200  miles  wefl: 'of  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  1800  eafl:  of 
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South  America.  The  ifland  is  a  rock  about  21  miles  in  cir* 
cum  Terence,  very  high  and  very  fteep,  and  only  acceflible  at 
the  landing-place,  in  a  fmall  valley  at  the  eaft  fide  of  it, 
which  is  defended  by  batteries  of  guns  planted  level  with  the 
water ;  and  as  the  waves  are  perpetually  dafhing  on  the  fliore, 
it  is  generally  difficult  landing  even  here.  There  is  no  other 
anchorage  about  the  ifland  but  at  Chapel  Vally  Bay  ;  and  as 
the  wind  always  blows  from  the  fouth-eaft,  if  a  fhip  over- 
flioots  the  ifland  ever  fo  little,  (he  cannot  recover  it  again. 
The  Englifh  plantations  here  afford  potatoes  and  yams,  with 
figs,  plantains,  bananas,  grapes,  kidney-beans,  and  Indian 
corn  ;  of  the  laft,  however,  moft  part  is  deftroyed  by  the  rats, 
which  harbour  in  the  rocks,  and  cannot  be  deftroyed  ;  fo  that 
the  flour  they  ufe  is  almoft  wholly  imported  from  England  ; 
and  in  times  of  fcarcity  they  generally  eat  yams  and  potatoes 
inftead  of  bread.  Though  the  ifland  appears  on  every  fide 
a  hard  barren  rock,  yet  it  is  agreeably  diverfified  with  hills 
and  plains,  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and  garden- 
ftufi^.  They  have  great  plenty  of  hogs,  bullocks,  poultry, 
ducks,  geefe,  and  turkeys,  with  which  they  fupply  the  failors, 
taking  in  exchange  fliirts,  drawers,  or  any  light  cloths,  pieces 
of  callico,  fllks,  muflins,  arrack,  fugar,  &c. 

St.  Helena  is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portu- 
guefe  on  the  feftival  of  the  emprefs,  Helena,  mother  of  the 
emperor  Conftantine  the  Great,  whofe  name  it  ftill  bears.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Portuguefe  ever  planted  a  colony 
here:  and  the  Englifli  Eaft-lndia  company  took  pofl'eflion  of 
it  in  i6oo,  and  held  it  without  interruption  till  the  year  1673, 
when  the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprize.  However,  the  Englifh, 
under  the  command  of  captain  Munden,  recovered  it  again 
within  the  fpacc  of  a  year,  and  at  the  fame  time  took  three 
Dutch  Eaft-lndia  ftiips  that  lay  in  the  road.  There  are  about 
200  families  in  the  ifland,  moft  of  them  defcended  from  Eng- 
lifh parents.  The  Eaft-lndia  ftiips  take  in  water  and  frefh 
provifions  here,  in  their  way  home  ;  but  the  ifland  is  fo  fmall, 
and  the  wind  fo  much  againft  them  outward  bound,  that  they 
very  feldom  fee  it  then. 

The  company's  affairs  are  here  managed  by  a  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  ftore-keeper,  who  have  ftanding  falaries 
allowed  by  the  company,  befides  a  public  table  well  furniftied, 
to  which  all  commanders,  mafters  of  fhips,  and  principal 
pafl'engers  are  welcome. 

ASCENSION.  This  ifland  is  fituated  under  the  7th  degree 
fouth  lat.  600  miles  north-weft  of  St.  Helena  :  it  received  its 
name  from  its  being  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  on  Afcen- 
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fion-day ;  and  is  a  mountainous  barren  ifland,  about  20  mile 
round,  and  uninhabited ;  but  has  a  fafe  convenient  harbour 
where  the  Eaft-India  fhips  generally  touch  to  furnifh  themfelves 
with  turtles  or  tortoifes,  which  are  very  plentiful  here,  and 
vaftly  large,  fome  of  them  weighing  above  an  hundred  pounds 
each.  The  failors  going  afhore  in  the  night  time,  frequently 
turn  two  or  three  hundred  of  them  on  their  backs  before  morn- 
ing ;  and  are  fometimes  fo  cruel,  as  to  turn  many  more  than 
they  ufe,  leaving  them  to  die  on  the  fhore. 

St.  MATTHEW.  This  is  a  fmall  ifland,  lying  in  6-1 
v/eft  Ion.  and  1-30  fouth  lat.  300  miles  to  the  north-eaft  of 
Afcenfion,  and  was  alfo  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  who 
planted  and  kept  pofleffion  of  it  for  fome  time  ;  but  after- 
wards deferting  it,  this  ifland  now  remains  uninhabited,  hav- 
ing little  to  invite  other  nations  to  fettle  there  except  a  fmall 
lake  of  frefh  water. 

The  four  following  iflands,  viz.  St.THOMAS,  ANABOA, 
PRINCES  ISLAND,  and  FERNANDO  PO,  are  fituated  ia 
the  gulph  of  Guinea,  between  Congo  and  Benin  ;  all  of  them 
were  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  and  are  ftill  in  the  pofleflion 
of  that  nation,  and  furnifh  Ihipping  with  frefli  water  and  pro- 
vifions  as  they  pafs  by. 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS.  Thefe  iflands  are  fo  called 
from  a  cape  of  that  name  on  the  African  coaft,  near  the  river 
Gambia,  over  againft  which  they  lie,  at  the  diftance  of  300 
miles,  between  23  and  26  deg.  v.'eft  Ion.  and  14  and  18  deg. 
north  lat.  They  were  difcovered  in  the  year  1460,  by  the 
Portuguefe,  and  are  about  20  in  number ;  but  fome  of  them, 
being  only  barren  uninhabited  rocks,  are  not  worth  notice^ 
St.  J  ago.  Bravo,  Fago,  Mayo,  Bonavifta,  Sal,  St»  Nicholas, 
St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Santa  Cruz,  and  St.  Antonio,  are 
the  moft  confiderable,  and  are  fubjed  to  the  Portuguefe.  The 
air,  generally  fpeaking,  is  very  hot,  and  in  fome  of  them 
very  unwholefome.  They  are  inhabited  by  Europeans,  or  the 
dcfcendants  of  Europeans,  and  Negroes. 

St.  JAGO,  where  the  Portuguefe  viceroy  ref.des,  is  the 
moft  fruitful,  beft  inhabited,  and  largoil  of  them  all,  being 
150  miles  in  circumference  ;  yet  it  is  mountainous,  and  has 
much  barren  land  in  it.  Its  produce  is  fugar,  cotton,  fome 
wine,  Indian  corn,  cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  and  other  tropical 
fruits  ;  plenty  of  roots,  gardfn-ftufFs,  and  they  have  plenty 
of  hogs  and  poultry,  and  fome  of  the  prettieft  green  monkies, 
with  black  faces,  that  are  to  be  met  with  any  where.  Baya, 
fituated  on  the  eaft  fide,  has  a  good  port,  and  is  feldom  with- 
out 
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out  fhips,  thofe  outward  bound  to  Guinea  or  the  Eaft-Indics, 
from  England,  Holland,  and  France,  often  touching  here  for 
water  and  refrefhments. 

In  the  ifland  of  Mayo  or  May,  immenfe  quantities  of  fait 
is  made  by  the  heat  of  the  fun  from  the  fea  water,  which,  at 
fpring  tides,  is  received  into  a  fort  of  pan,  formed  by  a  fand- 
bank,  which  runs  along  the  coaft  for  two  or  three  miles. 
Here  the  Englifh  drive  a  confiderable  trade  for  fait,  and  have 
commonly  a  man  of  war  to  guard  the  veflels  that  come  to  load 
with  it,  which  in  feme  years  amount  to  a  hundred  or  more. 
The  fait  •  col^s  nothing,  except  for  raking  it  together,  wheel- 
ing it  out  of  the  pond,  and  carrying  it  on  alTes  to  the  boats, 
which  is  done  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Several  of  our  fhips  come 
hither  for  a  freight  of  affes,  which  they  carry  to  Barbadoes  and 
other  Britifh  plantations.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifland, 
even  the  governor  and  priefls,  are  all  Negroes,  and  fpeak  the 
Portuguefe  language.  The  Negro  governor  expedls  a  fmall 
prefent  from  every  commander  that  loads  fait,  and  is  pleafed 
to  be  invited  aboard  their  fhips.  The  fea  water  is  fo  exceffive 
clear  on  this  coaft,  that  an  Englifli  failor  who  dropped  his 
watch,  perceived  it  at  the  bottom,  though  many  fathoms  deep, 
and  had  it  brought  up  by  one  of  the  natives,  who  are  in  gene- 
ral expert  at  diving. 

The  ifland  of  Fogo  is  remarkable  for  being  a  volcano, 
continually  fending  up  fulphureous  exhalations ;  and  fome- 
times  the  flame  breaks  out  like  ^tna,  in  a  terribje  manner, 
throwing  out  pumice  ftones  that  annoy  all  the  adjacent  parts. 

GOREE  is  fituated  within  cannon-fliot  of  Cape  Verd,  N. 
lat.  14-43,  ^V'.lon.  17-20.  and  was  fo  called  by  the  Dutch  from 
an  ifland  and  town  of  the  fame  name  in  Holland.  It  is  a  fmall 
fpot  not  exceeding  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  its  impor- 
tance arifcs  from  its  fituation  for  trade  fo  near  Cape  Verd, 
and  has  been  therefore  a  bone  of  contention  between  European 
nations.  It  w?s  firft  pofl"efled  by  the  Dutch,  from  whom  in 
1663  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh,  but  in  1665  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1677  fubdued  by  the  French,  in  whofe 
pofleiEon  it  remained  till  the  year  1759,  when  the  Britifh 
arms  were  everywhere  triumphant,  and  it  was  reduced  by  com- 
modore Keppel,  but  reflored  to  the  P^-ench  at  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1763. 

CANARIES.  The  Canaries,  antiently  called  the  Fortu- 
nate Iflands,  are  feven  in  number,  and  fituated  between  12 
and  19  deg.  wefl:  Ion.  and  between  27  and  29  deg.  north  lat. 
about  150  miles  fouth-vveft  of  Morocco.  Their  particular 
names  are,  Palma,  Hiero,  Gomera,  Tenerifte,  Grand  Canaria, 
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Fuertuventura,  and  Langarote.  Thefe  iflands  enjoy  a  pure 
temperate  air,  and  abound  in  the  mofl:  delicioi.'s  fruits,  efpe- 
cially  grapes,  which  produce  thofe  rich  wines  that  obtain  the 
name  of"  the  Canary,  whereof  thegieateft  part  is  exported  to 
England,  which  in  time  of  peace  is  computed  at  ten  thoufand 
hog/heads  annually.  The  Canaries  abound  with  thofe  little 
beautiful  birds  that  bear  their  name,  and  are  now  fo  common 
and  fo  much  admired  in  Europe  ;  but  their  wild  notes  in  their 
native  land  far  excel  thofe  in  a  cage  or  foreign  clime. 

Grand  Canary,  which  commjanicates  its  name  to  the  whole, 
is  about  150  miles  in  circumference,  and  fo  extremely  fertile, 
as  to  produce  two  harvefi-s  in  the  year.  TenerifFe,  the  largeft 
of  thefe  iflands  next  to  that  of  the  Grand  Canary,  is  about 
120  miles  round;  a  fertile  country,  abounding  in  corn,  wine, 
and  oil  ;  though  it  is  pretty  much  encumbered  with  moun- 
tains, particularly  the  Peak,  of  which  Capt.  Glafs  obferves, 
that  in  coming  in  with  this  ifland,  in  clear  weather,  the  Peak 
may  be  eafily  difcerned  at  120  miles  diftance,  and  in  failing 
from  it  at  150.  The  Peak  is  an  afcent  in  the  form  of  a  fugar- 
loaf,  about  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  according  to 
the  account  of  Sprat,  bifhop  of  Rocheftcr,  publiflied  in  the 
Philofophical  Tran factions,  near  three  miles  perpendicular. 
This  mountain  is  a  volcano,  and  fometimcs  throws  out  fuch 
quantities  of  fulphur  and  melted  ore,  as  to  convert  the  richeft 
lands  into  barren  deferts.  Thefe  iflands  were  firft  difcovered 
and  planted  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  but  the  Romans  dejftroying 
that  ftate,  put  a  ftop  to  the  navigation  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
Africa,  and  the  Canaries  lay  concealed  from  the  reft  of  thq 
world,  until  they  were  again  difcovered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
the  year  1405,  to  whom  they  ftill  bclono:.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  though  the  natives  refembled  the  Africans  in  their  ftaturq 
and  complexion  when  the  Spaniards  firft  catne  among  them, 
their  language  was  different  from  that  fpoken  on  the  continent  j 
they  retained  none  of  their  cuftoms,  were  mailers  of  nofcience, 
and  did  not  know  there  was  any  country  in  the  world  beftdes 
their  own. 

MADEIRAS.  The  three  iflands  called  the  Madeiras,  are 
fituated,  according  to  the  author  of  Anfon's  voyage,  in  a  fine 
climate  in  32-27  north  lat.  and  from  18-30  to  19-30  weft  Ion, 
about  100  miles  north  of  the  Canaries,  and  as  many  weft  of 
Sallee,  in  Morocco.  The  largeft,  from- which  the  reft  derive 
the  general  name  of  Madeiras,  or  rather  Mattera,  on  account 
of  its  being  formerly  almoft  covered  with  wood,  is  about 
75  miles  long,  60  broad,  and  180  in  circumference.  It  is 
compofed  of  one  continued  hill,  of  a  confiderable  height,  ex!^ 
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tending  from  eaft  to  weft  ;  the  declivity  of  which,  on  thd 
fouth  lide^  is  cultivated  and  interfperfed  with  vineyards  ;  and 
in  the  midft  of  this  flope  the  merchants  have  fixed  their  coun- 
try feats,  which  form  a  very  agreeable  profpecl:.  There  is 
.but  one  confiderablc  town  in  the  whole  ifland,  which  is  named 
Fonchial,  feated  on  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  large  bay  ;  towards  the  fea,  it  is  defended  by  a  high 
wall,  with  a  battery  of  cannon,  and  is  the  only  place  where 
it  is  poffible  for  a  boat  to  land,  and  even  here  the  beach  is 
covered  with  large  ftones,  and  a  violent  furf  continually  beats 
upon  it. 

Though  this  ifland  feems  to  have  been  known  to  the  an- 
tients,  yet  it  lay  concealed  for  many  generations,  and  was  at 
length  difcovered  by  the  Portuguefe  in  1519  :  but  others  afl'ert 
that  it  was  firft  difcovered  by  an  Englifhman,  in  the  year 
1344.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  Portuguefe  took  pofTeflion  of  it, 
and  are  ftill  almoft  the  only  people  who  inhabit  it.  The  Por- 
tuguefe, at  their  firft  landing,  finding  it  little  better  than  a 
thick  foreft,  rendered  the  ground  capable  of  cultivation  by 
fetting  fire  to  this  v/ood  ;  and  it  is  now  very  fertile,  producing 
in  great  abundance  the  richeft  wine,  fugar,  the  moft  delicate 
fruits,  efpecially  oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates  ;  to- 
gether v/ith  corn,  honey,  and  wax  :  it  abounds  alfo  with  boars 
and  other  wild  beafts,  and  with  all  forts  of  fowls,  bcfides 
numerous  groves  of  cedar  trees,  and  thofc  that  yield  dragons 
blood,  maftic,  and  other  gums.  The  inhabitants  of  this  ifle 
make  the  beft  fweet-meats  in  the  world,  and  fucceed  wonder- 
fully in  preferving  citrons  and  oranges,  and  in  making  marma- 
lade and  perfumed  paftes,  which  exceed  thofe  of  Genoa.  The 
fugar  they  make  is  extremel ,  beautiful,  and  fmells  naturally 
of  violets.  This  indeed  is  faid  to  be  the  firft  place  in  the  weft, 
where  that  manufafture  was  fet  on  foot,  and  from  thence  was 
carried  to  the  Brazils  in  America.  The  Portuguefe  not  find- 
ing it  fo  profitable  as  at  firft,  have  pulled  up  the  greateft  part 
of  their  fugar  canes,  and  planted  vineyards  in  their  ftead, 
which  produce  feveral  forts  of  excellent  wine,  particularly 
that  which  bears  the  name  of  the  ifland,  malmfey,  and  tent ; 
of  all  which  the  inhabitants  make  and  fell  prodigious  quan- 
tities. '  No  lefs  than  20,000  hogflieads  of  Madeira,  it  is  faid, 
are  yearly  exported,  the  greateft  part  to  the  Weft-Indies,  efpe- 
cially to  Barbadoes,  the  Madeira  wine  not  only  enduring  a 
hot  climate  better  than  any  other,  but  even  being  improved 
when  expofed  to  the  fun  in  barrels  after  the  bung  is  taken  out. 
It  is  faid  no  venomous  animal  can  live  here.  Of  the  two 
other  iflands,  one  is  called  Port  Santo,  which  lies  at  a  fmall 
^iljafice  from  Madeira,  is  about  ei^ht  rpiles  in  compafs,  and 
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extremely  fertile.  It  has  very  good  harbours,  where  flilps  may 
ride  with  fafety  againft  all  winds,  except  the  fouth-weft ;  and 
is  frequented  by  Indiamen  outward  and  homcv/ard  bound. 
The  other  illand  is  an  inconfiderable  barren  rock. 

AZORES.  Leaving  the  Madeiras,  with  which  we  clofe 
the  account  of  Africa,  we  continue  our  courfe  weflward 
through  this  immenfe  ocean,  which  brings  us  to  the  Azores, 
or,  as  they  are  called,  the  Weftern  Iflands,  that  are  fituated 
between  25  and  32  deg.  weft  Ion.  and  between  37  and  40 
north  lat.  900  miles  weft  of  Portugal,  and  as  many  eaft  of 
Newfoundland,  lying  almoft  in  the  mid-way  between  Europe 
and  America.  They  are  nine  in  number,  and  are  named 
Santa  Maria,  St.  Miguel  or  St.  Michael,  Tercera,  St.  George, 
Graciofa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Flores,  and  Corvo.  They  were  dif- 
covered  by  the  Portuguefe,  to  whom  they  ftill  belong,  and 
were  called  in  general  the  Azores,  from  the  great  number  of 
hawks  and  falcons  found  among  them.  All  thefe  iflands  enjoy 
a  very  clear  and  ferene  fky,  with  a  falubrious  air  ;  but  are  ex- 
pofed  to  violent  earthquakes,  from  which  they  have  frequently 
fuftered  ;  and  alfo  by  the  inundations  of  furrounding  v/aves. 
They  are,  however,  extremely  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  a 
variety  of  fruits,  alfo  cattle,  fowl,  and  fifh. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  poifonous  or  noxious  animal  breeds 
on  the  Azores,  and  if  carried  thither  will  expire  in  a  fev/ 
hours. 

St.  Michael,  which  is  the  largeft,  being  near  100  miles  in 
circumference,  and  containing  50,000  inhabitants,  was  twice 
invaded  and  plundered  by  the  Englifli  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  Tercera  is  the  moft  important  of  thefe  iflands,  on 
account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  fpacious,  and  has  good 
anchorage,  but  is  expofed  to  the  fouth-eaft  winds.  Its  capital 
town,  Angra,  contains  a  cathedral  and  five  churches,  and 
is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as 
the  bifliop. 
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WE  are  now  to  treat  of  a  country  of  vafl:  extent  and  fer- 
tility, and  which,  though  little  cultivated  by  the 
hand  of  art,  owes  in  many  refpects  more  to  that  of  nature 
than  any  other  divifion  of  the  globe.  The  particular  circum- 
ftances  of  this  country  require  that  we  fliould  in  fome  meafure 
vary  our  plan,  and,  before  delcribin^r  its  prefent  ftate,  afford 
fuch  information  with  regard  to  its  difcovery,  as  is  moft  necef- 
fary  for  fatisfying  our  readers. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  15th  century,  Venice  and  Genoa 
were  the  only  powers  in  Europe  who  owed  their  fupport  to 
commerce.    An  interference  of  interefts  infpired  a  mutual 
rivalrtiip  ;  but  in  traffic  Venice  was  much  fuperior.    She  en- 
groffed  the  whole  commerce  of  India,  then,  and  indeed  always, 
the  moft  valuable  in  the  world,  but  hitherto  intirely  carried 
on  through  the  inland  parts  of  Afia,  or  by  the  way  of  Egypt 
and  the  Red-Sea.    In  this  ftate  of  affairs,  Columbus,  a  native 
of  Genoa,  whofe  knowledge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth, 
however  attained,  was  much  fuperior  to  the  general  notions 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  conceived  a  project  of  failing  to 
the  Indies  by  a  bold  and  unknown  rout,  and  of  opening  to  his 
country  a  new  fource  of  opulence  and  power.    But  this  pro- 
pofal  of  failing  weftward  to  the  Indies  was  rcjedted  by  the 
Genoefe  as  chimerical,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
founded  were  condemned  as  abfurd.    Stung  with  difappoint- 
ment  and  indignation,  Columbus  retired  from  his  country, 
laid  his  fchcme  before  the  court  of  France,  where  his  reception 
Was  ftill  more  mortifying,  and  where,  according  to  the  pradice 
of  that  people,  he  was  laughed  at  and  ridiculed.    Henry  VII. 
of  England  was  his  next  refort  ;  but  the  cautious  politics  of 
that  prince  were  the  moft  oppofite  imaginable  to  a  great  but 
uncertain  defign.    In  Portugal,  where  the  fpirit  of  adventure 
and  difcovery  about  this  time  began  to  operate,  he  had  reafon 
to  expe6l  better  fuccefs.    But  the  Portuguefe  contented  them- 
felves  with  creeping  along  thd  coaft  of  Africa,  and  difcovering 
one  cape  after  another;  they  had  no  notion  of  venturing  boldly 
into  the  open  fea,  and  of  rifking  the  whole  at  once.  Such 
repeated  difappointments  would  have  broken  the  fpirit  of  any 
man  but  Columbus.    The  expedition  required  expence,  and 
he  had  nothing  to  defray  it.    His  mind,  however,  ftill  re- 
mained firm  ;  he  became  the  more  enamoured  of  his  defign  the 
more  difficulty  he  found  in  accomplifliing  it,  and  he  was 
infpired  with  that  noble  enthufiafm  which  always  animates  an 
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advenCrous  and  original  genius.  Spain  was  now  his  only 
refource,  and  there,  after  eight  years  attendance,  he  fucceeded 
through  the  intereft  of  a  woman.  This  was  the  celebrated 
queen  Ifabella,  who  raifed  money  upon  her  jewels  to  defray 
the  expence  of  his  expedition  and  to  do  honour  to  her  fex. 
Columbus  now  fet  fail,  anno  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three  fhips, 
upon  the  moft  adventrous  attempt  ever  undertaken  by  man, 
and  in  the  fate  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were 
interefted.  In  this  voyage  he  had  a  thoufand  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  ;  the  moft  ftriking  was  the  variation  of  the  compafs, 
then  firft  obferved,  and  which  feemed  to  threaten  that  the  laws 
of  nature  were  altered  on  an  unknown  ocean,  and  the  only 
guide  he  had  left  was  ready  to  forfake  him.  His  failors, 
always  difcoiitented,  now  broke  out  into  open  mutiny,  threat- 
ening to  throw  him  overboard,  and  infifted  on  their  return. 
But  the  firmnefs  of  the  commander,  and  much  more  the  dif- 
covery  of  land,  after  a  voyage  of  33  days,  put  an  end  to  the 
commotion.  Columbus  firft  landed  on  one  of  the  Bahama 
iflands,  but  there,  to  his  furprize  and  forrow,  difcovered, 
from  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  thefe  could  not  be 
the  Indies  he  was  in  queft  of.  In  fteering  fouthward,  how- 
ever, he  found  the  ifland  called  Hifpaniola,  abounding  in  all 
the  necelfaries  of  life,  inhabited  by  a  humane  and  hofpitable 
people,  and  what  was  of  ftill  greater  confequence,  as  it  infured 
his  favourable  reception  at  home,  promifmg,  from  fome  fam- 
ples  he  received,  confiderable  quantities  of  gold.  This  ifland 
therefore  he  propofed  to  make  the  centre  of  his  difcoveries  : 
and  having  left  upon  it  a  few  of  his  companions,  as  the 
ground- work  of  a  colony,  returned  to  Spain  to  procure  the 
neceffiiry  reinforcements. 

The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona ;  Columbus  travelled 
thither  from  Seville,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people, 
attended  by  fome  of  the  inhabitants,  the  gold,  the  arms, 
utenfils,  and  ornaments  of  the  country  he  had  difcovered. 
This  entry  into  Barcelona  was  a  fpecies  of  triumph  more 
glorious  than  that  of  conquerors,  more  uncommon,  and  more 
innocent.  In  this  voyage  he  had  acquired  a  general  knowledge 
of  all  the  iflands  in  that  great  fea  which  divides  north  and 
fouth  America ;  but  he  had  no  idea  that  there  was  an  ocean 
between  him  and  China.  Thus  were  the  Weft-Indies  difco- 
vered by  feeking  a  paflage  to  the  Eaft ;  and  even  after  the  dif- 
covery,  ftill  conceived  to  be  a  part  of  the  eaftern  hemifphere. 
The  prefent  fuccefs  of  Columbus,  his  former  difappointments, 
and  the  glory  attending  fo  unexpected  a  difcovery,  rendered 
the  court  of  Spain  as  eager  to  forward  his  defigns  now,  as  it 
had  been  dilatory  before,    A  fleet  of  feventeen  fail  was  imme- 
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diately  prepared  ;  aii  the  neceiraries  for  conquefl  or  difcovery 
were  embarked  ;  and  1500  men,  among  whom  were  feveral 
of  high  rank  and  fortune,  prepared  to  accompany  Columbus, 
now  appointed  governor  with  the  moft  ample  authority.  It  is 
impoiTible  to  determine  whether  the  genius  of  this  great  man 
in  firft  conceiving  the  idea  of  thefe  difcoveries,  or  his  fagacity 
in  the  execution  of  the  plan  he  had  conceived,  moft  deferve 
our  admiration.  Infbead  of  hurrying  from  fea  to  fca,  and 
from  one  ifland  to  another,  which,  confidering  the  ordinary 
motives  to  action  among  mankind,  was  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected, Columbus,  with  fuch  a  field  before  him,  unable  to 
turn  on  either  hand  without  finding  new  objeiSts  of  his  curiofity 
and  his  pride,  determined  rather  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  court  of  Spain  the  difcoveries  he  had  already  made,  than 
to  acquire  for  himfclf  the  unavailing  applaufe  of  vifiting  a 
Jiumber  of  unknown  countries,  from  which  he  reaped  no  other 
benefit  but  the  pleafure  of  feeing  them.  With  this  view  he 
made  for  Hifpaniola,  where  he  efiablifned  a  colony,  and  ere£ted 
forts  in  the  moll  advantageous  grounds  for  fecuring  the  depen- 
dence of  the  natives.  Having  fpcnt  a  confidcrable  time  in 
this  employment,  and  Libourcd  for  the  eftablifliing  of  this 
colony  v.ith  as  much  zeal  and  afiiduity  as  if  his  views  had  ex- 
tended no  farther,  he  next  proceeded  to  afcertain  the  impor- 
tance of  his  other  difcoveries,  and  to  examine  what  advantages 
were  moft  likely  to  be  derived  from  them.  He  had  already 
touched  at  Cuba,  which,  from  fome  fpecimens,  feemed  a  rich 
difcovery  ;  but  whether  it  was  an  ifland,  or  a  part  of  fome 
great  continent,  he  was  altogether  uncertain.  To  afcertain 
this  point  was  the  prefent  object  of  his  attention.  In  coafting 
along  the  fouthcrn  fhore  of  Cuba,  Columbus  was  entangled 
in  a  multitude  of  iflands,  of  which  he  reckoned  160  in  one 
day.  Thefe  iflands,  which  were  well  inhabited,  and  abound- 
ing in  all  the  neceffarics  of  life,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
refletSting  on  this  fertility  of  nature  where  the  world  expected 
nothing  but  the  barren  ocean  ;  he  called  them  Jardin  de  la 
reina^  or  the  Queen's  Garden,  in  gratitude  to  his  royal  bene- 
facStrefs,  who  was  always  uppermolt  in  his  memory.  In  the 
fame  voyage  Jamaica  was  difcovered.  But  tofo  many  difficul- 
ties was  Columbus  expofed,  on  an  unknown  fta,  among 
rocks,  fhelves,  and  lands,  that  he  returned  to  Hifpaniola, 
without  learning  any  thing  more  certain  with  regard  to  Cuba, 
the  main  object  of  this  enterprize. 

By  the  firlt  fucccfs  of  this  great  man,  the  public  diffidence 
was  turned  into  admiration  j  but  by  a  continuance  of  the  fame 
fiMXcfs,  their  admiration  degenerated  into  envy.  His  enemies 
ia  Spain  fet  every  fpring  in  motion  againft  him  ,  and  there  is 
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no  difficulty  in  finding  fpecious  grounds  of  accufatlon  a^ainft 
fuch  as  are  employed  in  the  execution  of  an  extenfive  and 
complicated  plan.  An  officer  v/as  difpatched  from  Spain,  fitted 
by  his  character  to  a(51:  the  part  of  .  a  fpy  and  informer,  and 
whofe  prefence  plainly  demonftrated  to  Columbus  the  necefTity 
of  returning  into  Europe,  for  obviating  the  obje6lions  or 
calumny  of  his  enemies. 

It  v/as  not  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to 
fet  out  on  a  third  expedition,  ftill  more  famous  than  any  he 
had  hitherto  undertaken.  He  defigned  to  ftand  to  the  fouth- 
ward  from  the  Canaries  until  he  came  under  the  equinodtial 
line,  and  then  to  proceed  diredlly  weftward,  that  he  might 
difcover  what  opening  that  might  afford  to  India,  or  what 
new  iflands,  or  what  continent  might  reward  his  labour.  In 
this  navigation,  after  being  long  buried  in  a  thick  fog,  and 
fuffering  numberlefs  inconveniencies  from  the  exceffive  heats 
and  rains  between  the  tropics,  they  were  at  length  favoured  by 
a  fmart  gale,  and  went  before  it  feventeen  days  to  the  well- 
ward.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  feaman  faw  land,  which 
was  an  ifland  on  the  coafl  of  Guiana,  now  called  Trinidad, 
Having  paffed  this  ifland,  and  tv/o  others  which  lie  in  the 
mouth  of  the  great  river  Oronoco,  the  admiral  was  furprized 
with  an  appearance  he  had  never  feen  before  ;  this  was  the 
frightful  tumult  of  the  waves,  occafioned  by  aconflidl  betwixt 
the  tide  of  the  fea  and  the  rapid  current  of  the  immcnfe  river 
Oronoco.  But  failing  forward,  he  plainly  difcovered  that 
they  were  in  frefli  water;  and  judging  rightly  that  it  was  im- 
probable any  ifland  fhould  fupply  fo  vaft  a  river,  he  began  to 
fufpedt  he  had  difcovered  the  continent  j  but  when  he  left  the 
river,  and  found  that  the  land  continued  on  to  the  weftward 
for  a  great  way,  he  was  convinced  of  it.  Satisfied  v/ith  this 
difcovery,  he  yielded  to  the  uneafinefs  and  diflrefTes  of  his 
crew,  and  bore  away  for  Hifpaniola.  In  the  courfe  of  this 
difcovery,  Columbus  landed  at  feveral  places,  where  in  a 
friendly  manner  he  traded  with  the  inhabitants,  and  found 
gold  and  pearl  in  tolerable  plenty. 

About  this  time  the  fpirit  of  difcovery  fpread  itfelf  widely, 
and  many  adventurers  all  over  Europe  wifbed  to  acquire  the 
reputation  of  Columbus,  without  pofieffing  his  abilities.  The 
Portuguefe  difcovered  Brazil,  which  makes  at  prefent  the  mod 
valuable  part  of  their  pofieffions :  Cabot,  a  native  of  Briflol, 
difcovered  the  north-eafl:  coafts,  which  now  compofe  the 
Britifli  empire  in  North-America  ;  and  Americus  Vefpufius, 
a  merchant  of  Florence,  failed  to  the  fouthern  continent  of 
America,  and,  being  a  man  of  addrsfs,  had  the  honour  of 
giving  his  name  to  half  the  globe.    But  no  one  is  now  impofed 
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On  by  the  name  ;  all  the  world  knows  that  Columbus  was  the 
firft  difcoverer.  The  being  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving 
name  to  the  new  world,  was  one  of  the  fmalleft  mortifications 
to  which  this  great  man  was  compelled  to  fubmit.  For  fuch. 
were  the  clamours  of  his  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
court  of  Spain,  that  after  difcovering  the  continent,  and 
making  fettlements  in  the  idands  of  America,  he  was  treated 
like  a  traitor,  and  carried  over  to  Europe  in  irons.  He  en- 
joyed, however,  the  glory  of  rendering  the  one  half  of  the 
world  known  to  the  other ;  a  glory  fo  much  the  more  pre- 
cious, as  it  was  untainted  by  cruelty  or  plunder,  which  dif- 
figured  all  the  exploits  of  thofe  who  came  after  him,  and  ac- 
compliflied  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  died  at  Valladolid, 
in  1506.  The  fuccccding  governors  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola, 
endeavoured  to  purchafe  the  fam.c  advantages  by  the  blood  of 
the  natives,  which  Columbus  had  obtained  by  his  good  fenfe 
and  humanity.  Thefe  iflands  contained  mines  of  gold.  The 
Indians  only  knew  where  they  were  placed  ;  and  the  extreme 
avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  too  furious  to  work  by  the  gentle 
means  of  pcrfuafion,  hurried  them  to  a6ts  of  the  moil  ihock- 
ing  violence  and  cnicltv  againft  thofe  unhappy  men,  who, 
they  believed,  concealed  from  them  part  of  their  treafure.  The 
flaughter  once  begun,  they  fct  no  bounds  to  their  fury  ;  in  si 
few  years  they  depopulated  Hifpaniola,  which  contained  three 
millions  of  inhabitants  ;  and  Cuba,  that  had  above  600,000. 
Bartholomew  de  la  Cafas,  a  witncfs  of  thofe  barbarous  depopu- 
lations, fays  that  the  Spaniards  went  out  with  their  dogs  to 
hunt  after  men.  The  unhappy  favages,  almoft  naked  and 
iinarmed,  were  purfued  like  deer  into  the  thick  of  the  forefls, 
devoured  by  dogs,  killed  with  gun-fhot,  or  furprized  and 
burnt  in  their  habitations. 

The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  only  vifited  the  continent : 
from  what  they  faw  with  their  eyes,  or  learned  by  report,  they 
conjectured  that  this  part  of  the  new  world  would  afford  a  ffil! 
more  valuable  conqueft.  Fernando  Cortez  is  difpatched  from 
Cuba  with  6co  men,  18  horfes,  and  a  fmall  number  of  field 
pieces.  With  this  inconfiderable  force,  he  propofes  to  fubdue 
the  moft  powerful  ftate  on  the  continent  of  America  :  this 
was  the  empire  of  A4exico  ;  rich,  powerful,  and  inhabited  by 
millions  of  Indians,  paiTionately  fond  of  war,  and  then  headed 
by  Montezuma,  whole  fame  in  arms  ffruck  terror  into  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  extended  over  one  half  the  globe. 
Never  hiftoiy,  to  be  true,  was  more  improbable  and  romantic 
than  that  of  this  war.  The  empire  of  Mexico  had  fubfifted 
for  ages  :  its  inhabitants  were  not  rude  and  barbarous  ;  every 
thing  announced  a  poliflied  and  intelligent  people.  They 
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knew,  like  the  Egyptians  of  old,  whofe  wifdomis  ftill  admired 
in  this  particular,  that  the  year  confifted  nearly  of  365  days. 
Their  fuperiority  in  military  affairs  was  the  objedi:  of  admira- 
tion and  terror  over  all  the  continent  j  and  their  government, 
founded  on  the  fare  bafis  of  laws  combined  with  religion, 
feemed  to  bid  defiance  to  time  itfelf.  Mexico,  the  capital  of 
the  empire,  fituated  in  the  middle  of  a  fpacious  lake,  was  the 
nobleft  monument  of  American  induftry  :  it  communicated 
with  the  continent  by  immenfe  caufeways,  which  v/ere  carried 
through  the  lake.  The  city  was  admired  for  its  buildings,  all 
of  ftone,  its  fquares  and  market  places,  the  {hops  which  glit- 
tered with  gold  and  fiiver,  and  the  fumptuous  palaces  of 
Montezuma,  foine  erected  on  columns  of  jafper,  and  contain- 
ing whatever  was  moft  rare,  curious,  or  ufeful.  But  all  the 
grandeur  of  this  empire  could  not  defend  it  againft  the  Spa- 
niards. Cortez,  in  his  march,  met  with  feeble  oppofitiori 
from  the  nations  along  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  who  were  terrified 
at  their  firfi:  appearance  :  the  warlike  animals,  on  which  the 
Spanifh  officers  were  mounted,  the  artificial  thunder  which 
iffued  from  their  hands,  the  wooden  caftles  which  had  wafted 
them  over  the  oce^m,  llruck  a  panic  into  the  natives,  from 
which  they  did  not  recover  until  it  was  too  late.  Wherever 
the  Spaniards  marched  they  fpared  no  age  or  fex,  nothing 
facred  or  prophane.  At  lail,  the  inhabitants  of  Tlafca,  and 
fome  other  ftates  on  the  coalt,  defpairing  of  being  able  to 
oppofe  them,  enter  into  their  alliance,  and  join  armies  with 
thofe  terrible,  and,  as  they  believed,  invincible  conquerors. 
Cortez,  thus  reinforced,  marched  onward  to  Pvlexico  j  and 
in  his  progrefs  difcovers  a  volcano  of  fulphur  and  faltpetre, 
whence  he  could  fupply  himfelf  with  powder.  Montezuma 
heard  of  his  progrefs,  without  daring  to  oppofe  it.  This 
fovereign  commanded  30  vaflkls  of  whom  eacli  could  appear 
^t  the  head  of  100,000  combatants,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  yet  he  dares  not  refill:  a  handful  of  Spaniards  aided 
by  a  few  Americans  whofe  allegiance  would  be  fliaken  by'the 
firft  reverfe  of  fortune.  Such  was  the  difference  between  the 
inhabitants  of  the  two  worlds,  and  the  fame  of  the  Spanifh 
viftories,  which  always  marched  before  them. 

By  fending  a  rich  prefent  of  gold,  which  only  whetted  the 
Spanifh  avarice,  Montezuma  haftened  the  approach  of  the 
enemy.  No  oppofition  is  made  to  their  entry  into  his  capital, 
A  palace  is  fet  apart  for  Cortez  and  his  companions,  v/ho  are 
already  treated  as  the  mafters  of  the  new  world.  He  had  good 
reafon,  however,  to  diftruft  the  affected  politenefs  of  this 
emperor,  under  which  he  fufpe<£tcd  fome  plot  for  his  de- 
ftrudion  was  concealed  j  but  he  had  no  pretence  for  violence; 
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Montezuma  loaded  him  with  kindnefs,  and  with  gold  \h  greater 
quantities  than  he  demanded,  and  his  palace  was  furrounded 
with  artillery,  the  moft  frightful  of  all  engines  to  the  Ame- 
ricans. At  laft  a  circumftance  fell  out  which  afforded  Cortez 
a  pretext  for  beginning  hoftilities.  In  order  to  fecure  a  com- 
munication by  fea  to  receive  the  neceffary  reinforcements,  he 
had  eredted  a  fort,  and  left  a  fmaii  garrifon  behind  him  at  Vera 
Cruz,  v/hich  has  fmce  become  an  emporium  of  commerce 
between  Europe  and  America.  He  underftood  that  the  Ame- 
ricans in  the  neighbourhood  had  attacked  this  garrifon  in  his 
abfence,  and  that  a  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  adtion,  that 
Montezuma  himfelf  was  privy  to  this  violence,  and  had  iflued 
orders  that  the  head  of  the  ilain  Spaniard  li:ould  be  carried 
through  his  provinces,  to  deftroy  a  belief,  which  then  pre- 
vailed among  them,  that  the  Europeans  were  immortal.  Upon 
receiving  this  intelligence,  Cortez  went  in  pcrfon  to  the  em- 
peror, attended  by  a  few  of  his  moft  experienced  cfHcers. 
Montezuma  pleaded  innocence,  in  which  Cortez  feemed  ex- 
tremely ready  to  believe  him,  though  at  the  fame  time  he 
allegej  that  the  Spaniards  in  general  vrould  never  be  perfuaded 
of  it  unlefs  he  returned  along  with  them  to  their  refidence, 
which  would  remove  all  jealoufy  between  the  two  nations. 
The  fuccefs  of  this  interview  fhcwed  the  fuperiority  of  the 
European  nddrefs.  A  powerful  monarch,  in  the  middle  of 
his  own  pjlace,  and  furrounded  by  his  guards,  gave  himfelf 
up  a  prifoner,  to  be  difpofed  of  according  to  the  inclination  of 
a  few  geritlcmen  who  came  to  demand  him.  Cortez  had  now 
got  into  his  hands  an  engine  by  which  every  thing  might  be 
accompli/lied.  The  Americans  had  the  higheft  refpe£l,  or 
rather  a  fupcrftitious  veneration  for  their  emperor.  Cortez 
therefore,  by  keeping  him  in  his  power,  allowing  him  to  enjoy 
every  mark  of  royalty  but  his  freedom,  and  at  the  fame  time, 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  character,  being  able  to 
flatter  all  his  taftes  and  pafHons,  maintained  the  eafy  fove- 
reignty  of  Mexico,  by  governing  its  prince.  Did  the  A4exi- 
cans,  grown  familiar  v/ith  the  Spaniards,  begin  to  abate  of 
their  refpect  r  Montezuma  was  the  firft  to  teach  them  more 
politenef's.  Was  there  a  tumult,  excited  through  the  cruelty 
or  avarice  of  the  Spaniards  ?  Montezuma  afcended  the  battle- 
ments of  his  prifon,  and  harangued  his  Mexicans  into  order 
and  fubmiflion.  This  farce  continued  a  long  while  :  but  on 
one  of  thele  occafions,  when  Montezuma  was  fliamefully  dif- 
gracing  his  character  byjuftifying  the  enemies  of  his  country, 
a  ftone,  from  an  unknown  hand,  ftruck  him  on  the  tem.ple, 
which  in  a  few  days  occafioned  his  death.  The  Mexicans, 
novv  delivered  from  this  emperor,  who  co-operated  fo  ftrongly 
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with  the  Spaniards,  ele£l,a  new  prince,  the  famous  Gati- 
mozin,  who  from  the  beginning  dlfcovered  an  implacable  ani- 
mofity  againft  the  Spaniih  name.  Under  his  condudl  the 
unhappy  Mexicans  rulhed  againft  thofe  very  men,  whom  a 
little  before  they  had  offered  to  worfhip.  The  Spaniards, 
however,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  Cortez,  were  too 
firmly  eftabliflied  to  be  expelled  from  Mexico.  The  immenfe 
tribute  which  the  grandees  of  this  country  had  agreed  to  pay 
to  the  crown  of  Spain,  amounted  to  600, coo  marks  of  pure 
gold,  beiides  an  amazing  quantity  of  precious  {l:ones,  a  fifth 
part  of  which  was  diPcr^buted  among  the  foldiers,  Simulated 
their  avarice  and  their  courage,  and  made  them  willing  to 
perifh  rather  than  part  with  fo  precious  a  booty.  The  Mexi- 
cans, however,  made  no  fmali  efforts  for  independence  j  but 
all  their  valour,  and  defpair  itfelf,  gave  way  before  what  they 
called  the  Spaniih  thunder.  Gatimozin  and  the  emprefs  were 
taken  prifoners.  This  v/as  the  prince  who,  when  he  lay 
ftretched  on  burning  coals,  by  order  of  one  of  the  receivers  of 
the  king  of  Spain's  exchequer,  who  inflicted  the  torture  to 
make  him  difcover  into  what  part  of  the  lake  he  had  thrown 
his  riches,  faid  to  his  high  prieft,  condenined  to  the  fame 
punifliment,  and  making  hideous  cries,      Do  you  take  me  to 

lay  on  a  bed  of  rofes  r"  The  high  priell:  remained  filent, 
and  died  in  an  acf  of  obedience  to  his  fovereign.  Cortez,  by 
getting  a  fecond  emperor  into  his  hands,  made  a  complete 
conqueft  of  Mexico  ;  v/ith  which  the  Caftiile  D'Or,  Darien, 
and  other  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards. 

While  Cortez,  and  his  foldiers,  v/ere  employed  in  reducing 
Mexico,  they  got  intelligence  ofi«another  great  empire,  fituated 
towards  the  equinoctial  line,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn, 
which  was  faid  to  abound  in  gold  and  fiiver,  and  precious 
ftones,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  prince  more  magni£cent  than 
Montezuma.  This  was  the  empire  of  Peru,  which  extended 
in  length  near  thirty  degrees,  and  was  the  only  other  country 
in  America,  which  deferved  the  name  of  a  civilized  kingdom. 
Whether  it  happened,  that  the  Spanifh  government  had  not 
received  certain  intelligence  concerning  Peru,  or  that,  being 
engaged  in  a  multiplicity  of  other  concerns,  they  did  not  chufe 
to  adventure  on  new  ent':^rprizes  ;  certain  it  is,  that  this  ex- 
teniive  country,  more  important  than  Mexico  itfelf,  v/as 
reduced  by  the  endeavours,  and  at  the  expence,  of  three  pri- 
vate perfons.  The  names  of  thefe  were,  Francis  Pizarro, 
Almagro,  and  Lucques,  a  prieil,  and  a  man  of  confiderable 
fortune.  The  two  former  were  natives  of  Panama,  men  of 
doubtful  birth,  and  of  low  education.  Pizarro,  the  foul  of 
the  enterprize,  could  neither  read  nor  write.  They  failed  over 
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into  Spain,  and  without  difficulty,  obtained  a  grant  of  what 
they  fhould  conqLier.  Pizarro  then  fet  out  for  the  conqueft  of 
Peru,  with  250  foot,  60  horfe,  and  12  fmall  pieces  of  cannon, 
drawn  by  flaves  from  the  conquered  countries.  If  we  reflect 
that  the  Peruvians  naturally  entertained  the  fame  prejudices 
"With  the  Mexicans,  in  favour  of  the  Spanifh  nation,  and 
were  befide,  of  a  character  ftill  more  foft  and  unwarlike,  it 
need  not  furprize  us,  after  what  has  been  faid  of  the  conqueft 
of  Mexico,  that  with  this  inconfiderable  force,  Pizarro  fliould 
make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  Peruvian  empire.  There  were 
particular  circumftances  likewife  which  confpired  to  aflift 
him,  and  which,  as  they  difcover  fomewhat  of  the  hiftory, 
religion,  and  Itate  of  the  human  mind  •  in  this  immenfe  con- 
tinent, it  may  not  be  improper  to  relate. 

Mango  Capac  was  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire. 
He  was  one  of  thofe  uncommon  men  who,  calm  and  difpaf- 
fionate  themfelves,  can  obferve  the  paffions  of  their  fellow 
creatures,  and  turn  them  to  their  own  profit  or  glory.  He 
obfervcd  that  the  people  of  Peru  were  naturally  fuperftitious, 
and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  tlie  fun.  He  pretended 
therefore  to  be  defcended  from  that  luminary,  whofe  worfhip 
he  was  fent  to  eftablifh,  and  whofe  authority  he  was  entitled 
to  bear.  By  this  ftory,  romantic  as  it  appears,  he  eafily  de- 
ceived a  credulous  people,  and  brought  a  large  extent  of  ter- 
ritory under  his  jurifdidlion  ;  a  larger  he  ftill  fubdued  by  his 
arms  ;  but  both  the  force,  and  the  deceit,  he  employed  for 
the  moft  laudable  purpofes.  He  united  and  civilized  the 
diftrelTed  and  barbarous  people  ;  he  bent  them  to  laws  and 
arts  ;  he  foftencd  them  by  the  inftitutions  of  a  benevolent 
religion  ;  in  ftiort,  there  was  no  part  of  America,  where  agri- 
culture and  the  arts  were  fo  afliduoufly  cultivated,  and  where 
the  people  were  of  fo  mild  and  mgenuous  manners.  A  race 
of  princes  fucceeded  Mango,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  of 
Yncas,  and  revered  by  the  people  as  defcendants  of  their  great 
God  the  Sun.  The  twelfth  of  thefe  was  now  on  the  throne, 
and  named  Atabalipa.  His  father,  Guaiana  Capac,  had  con- 
quered the  province  of  Quito,  which  now  makes  a  part  of 
Spanifti  Peru.  To  fecure  himfelf  in  the  polTeffion,  he  had 
married  the  daughter  of  the  natural  prince  of  that  country, 
and  of  this  marriage  was  fprung  Atabalipa.  His  elder  brother, 
named  Huefcar,  of  a  different  mother,  had  claimed  the  fuc- 
ceffion  to  the  whole  of  his  father's  dominions,  not  excepting 
Qiiito,  which  devolved  on  the  younger  by  a  double  conneilion. 
A  civil  war  had  been  kindled  on  this  account,  which  after 
varidus  turns  of  fortune,  and  greatly  weakening  the  kingdom, 
ended  in  favour  of  Atabalipa,  vv'ho  dvtaiuQd  Huefcar,  as  a 
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prifoner,  in  the  tower  of  Cufco,  the  capital  of  the  Peruviaa 
empire.    In  this  feeble,  and  disjointed  ftate,  was  the  king- 
dom of  Peru,  when  Pizarro  made  his  arrival.    The  ominous 
predi61ions  of  religion  too,  as  in  moft  other  cafes,  joined  their 
force  to  human  calamities.    Prophecies  were  recorded,  dreams 
were  recolle<5^:ed,  which  foretold  the  fubjeftion  of  the  empire, 
by  unknown  perfons,  whofe  defcription  exactly  correfponded 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards,     in  thefe  circumftances, 
Atabalipa,  inftead  of  oppofing  the  Spaniards,  fet  himfelf  to 
procure  their  favour.    Pizarro,  however,  whofe  temper  par- 
took of  the  meannefs  of  his  education,  had  no  conception  of 
dealing  gently  with  thofe  he  called  Barbarians,  but  who,  how- 
ever, though  lefs  acquainted  with  the  cruel  art  of  deftroying 
their  fellow  creatures,    were   more  civilized    than  himfelf. 
While  he  was  engaged  in  conference  therefore  with  Atabalipa, 
his  men,  as  they  had  been  previoufly  inftru61:ed,  furioufly 
attacked  the  guards  of  that  prince,  and  having  butchered  5000 
of  them,  as  they  were  preffing  forv/ard,  without  regard  to 
their  particular  fafety,  to  defend  the  facred  perfon  of  their 
monarch,  feized  Atabalipa  himfelf,  whom  they  carried  off  to 
the  Spanifli  quarters.    Pizarro,  with  the  fovercign  in  his 
hands,  might  already  be  deemed  the  mailer  of  Peru  ;  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country  were  as  ftrongly  attached  to  their 
emperor,  as  the  Mexicans  thcmfelves.    Atabalipa  was  not> 
long  in  their  hands  before  he  began  to  treat  of  his  ranfom. 
On  this  occafion  the  antient  ornaments,  amafied  by  a  long 
line  of  mao-nificent  kinjjs,  the  hallowed  treafures  of  the  molt 
magnificent  temples,  were  brought  out  to  fave  him,  who  was 
the  fupport  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  religion.  While 
Pizarro  was  ingaged  in  this  negotiation,  by  which  he  pro- 
pofed,  without  releahng  the  emperor,  to  get  into  his  poffeflioii 
an  immenfe  quantity  of  his  beloved  gold,  the  arrival  of  Al- 
maorro  caufed  fome  ernbarraffmcnt  in  his  affairs.    The  friend- 
fhip,  or  rather  the  external  fhew  of  friend fiiip  between  thefe 
men,  was  folely  founded  on  the  principle  of  avarice,  and  a 
bold  enterprizing  fpirit,  to  v/hich  nothing  appeared  too  dan- 
gerous, that  might  gratify  their  ruling  paffion.    When  their 
interefts  therefore  happened  to  interfere,   it   was  not  to  be 
thought  that  any  meafures  could  be  kept  between  them. 
Pizarro  expedled  to  enjoy  the  mod:  confiderabie  fhare  of  the 
treafure,  arifmg  from  the  emperor's  ranfom,  becaufe  he  had 
the  chief  hand  in  acquiring  it.    Almagro  infifted  on  being 
upon  an  equal  footing;  and  at  length,  left  the  common  caufc 
might  fuffer  by  any  rupture  between  them,  this  difpofition 
was  agreed  to.    The  ranfom  is  paid  in  without  delay,  a  funi 
exceeding  their  CQrjcept;iQn,  b^t  liot  capable  to  gratify  their 
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*  avarice.  It  exceeded  1,500,000!.  fterling,  and  confidering 
the  value  of  money  at  that  time,  was  prodigious  :  on  the 
dividend,  after  deducing  a  fifth  for  the  king  of  Spain,  and 
the  fhares  of  the  chief <:ommanders  and  officers,  each  private 
Ibldierhad  above  2000 1.  Englifn  money.  With  fuch  fortunes 
it  was  not  to  he  expected  that  a  mercenary  army  would 
incline  to  be  fubjeded  to  the  rigours  of  military  difcipline. 
They  infiiled  on  being 'diflijanded,  that  they  migb"  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labour  in  quiet.  Pizarro  complied  with  this 
demand,  fenlible  that  avarice  would  ftdl  detain  a  number  in 
his  armiy,  and  that  thofe  v/ho  returned  with  fuch  magnificent 
fortunes,  would  induce  new  adventurers  to  purfue  the  fame 
plan  for  acquiring  gold.  Thefe  wife  refledlions  were  abun- 
dantly verified  ;  it  was  impoffible  to  fend  out  better  recruiting 
officers,  than  thofe  who  had  themfelves  fo  much  profited  by 
the  field  ;  new  foldiers  conftantlv  arrived,  and  the  American 
armies  never  wanted  reinforcements. 

This  immenfe  ranfom  was  only  a  farther  reafon  for  detain- 
^ing  Atabalipa  in  confinement,  until  they  difcovered  whether 
he  had  another  treafure  to  gratify  their  avarice.  But  whcther 
they  'believed  he  had  no  more  to  give,  and  were  unwilling  to 
employ  their  troops  in  guarding  a  prince,  from  whom  they 
expected  no  farther  advantage,  or  that  Pizarro  had  conceived 
an  averfion  ^gainft  the  Peruvian  emperor,  on  account  of  fome 
inftances  of  craft  and  policy,  which  be  obferved  in  his  cha- 
racter, and  which  he  conceived  might  prove  dangerous  to  his 
affairs,  it  is  certain,  that  by  his  command  Atabalipa  v/as  put 
to  death.  To  jullify  this  cruel  proceeding,  a  fham  charge 
was  exhibited  againll  the  unhappy  prince,  in  v/hich  he  was 
accufed  of  idolatry,  of  hiving  many  concubines,  and  other 
circumftances  of  equal  impertinence.  The  only  juft  ground 
of  accufation  againU  him  was,  that  his  brother  Huefcar  had 
been  p  it  to  death  by  his  command  ;  and  even  this  was  con- 
fiderably  palliated,  becaufe  Huefcar  had  been  plotting  his  dc- 
ftrudion,  that  he  might  eftablifh  himfclf  on  the  throne.  Upon 
the  death  of  the  Ynca,  a  number  of  candidates  appeared  for 
the  throne.  The  principal  nobility  fet  up  the  full  brother  of 
Huefcar  Pizarro  fet  up  a  fon  of  Atabalipa  ;  and  tv/o  generals 
of  the  Peruvians  endeavoured  to  eftablifti  themfelves  by  the 
affiftance  of  the  army.  Thefe  diftradions,  which  in  another 
empire  would  have  been  extremely  hurtful,  and  even  here  at 
another  time,  were  at  prefent  rather  advantageous  to  the  Peru- 
vian affairs.  The  candidates  fou?ht  ao-ainft  one  another, 
their  battles  accuftomed  the  harmlefs  people  to  blood  ;  and  fuch 
is  the  preference  of  a  fpirit  of  any  kind  raifed  in  a  nation  to  a 
total  lethargy,  that  in  the  courfe  of  thofe  quarrels  among 
4  them- 
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themfelves,  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  affiimed  fome  courage 
againft  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  ultimate 
caufe  of  all  their  calamities.  The  lofles  which  the  Spaniards 
met  with  in  thefe  quarrels,  though  inconfiderable  in  them- 
felves, were  rendered  dangerous,  by  lefTening  the  opinion  of 
their  invincibility,  which  they  were  careful  to  preferve  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world.  This  confideration  en- 
gaged Pizarro  to  conclude  a  truce  ;  and  this  interval  he  em- 
ployed in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  famous  city  Lima,  and 
in  fettling  the  Spaniards  in  the  country.  But  as  foon  as  a 
favourable  opportunity  offered,  he  renewed  the  war  againft  the 
Indians,  and  after  many  difficulties  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
Cufco,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  While  he  was  r  rigaged  in 
thefe  conquefts,  new  grants  and  fupplies  arrived  from  Spain. 
Pizarro  obtained  200  leagues  along  the  fea-coaft,  to  the  fo  jth- 
ward  of  what  had  been  before  granted,  and  Aimagro  200 
leagues  to  the  fouthward  of  Pizarro's  government.  This  divi- 
fion  occafioned  a  warm  difpute  between  rhem,  each  reckoning 
Cufco  within  his  own  diftric):.  But  the  dexterity  of  Pizarro 
brought  about  a  reconciliation.  He  perfuaded  his  rival,  that 
the  country  which  really  belonged  to  him,  lay  to  the  fouth- 
ward of  Cufco,  and  that  it  was  no  way  inferior  in  riches,  and 
might  be  as  eafily  conquered  as  Peru.  He  ofi'ered  him  his 
afliftance  in  the  expedition,  the  fuccefs  of  which  he  did  not 
even  call  in  queftion. 

Almagro,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  fubduing  a  king- 
dom for  himfelf,  liftened  to  his  advice  ;  and  joining  as  many 
of  Pizarro's  troops  to  his  own,  as  he  judged  necefTary,  pene- 
trated, with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  into  Chili  ;  lofmg 
many  .of  his  men  as  he  paffed  over  mountains  of  an  immenfe 
height,  and  always  covered  with  fnow.  He  reduced,  how- 
ever, a  very  confiderable  part  of  this  country.  But  the  Peru- 
vians v/ere  now  become  too  much  acquainted  with  war,  not 
to  take  advantage  of  the  divifion  of  the  Spanilh  troops.  They 
made  an  effort  for  regaining  their  capital,  in  which,  Pizarro 
being  indifpofed,  and  Almagro  removed  at  a  great  diftance, 
they  were  well  nigh  fuccefsful.  The  latter,  however,  no 
fooner  got  notice  of  the  fiege  of  Cufco,  than,  relinquifhing 
all  views  of  diftant  conquefts,  he  returned,  to  fecure  the 
grand  object  of  their  former  labours.  He  raifed  the  fiege  with 
infinite  flaughter  of  the  affailants  ;  but  having  obtained  pof- 
feffion  of  this  city,  he  was  unwilling  to  give  it  up  to  Pizarro, 
who  now  approached  with  an  army,  and  knew  of  no  other 
enemy  but  the  Peruvians.  This  difpute  occafioned  a  long;  and 
bloody  ftruggle  betv/een  them,  in  which  the  turns  of  fortune 
were  various,  and  the  rcfentnient  fierce  on  both  fides,  becaufe 
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the  fate  of  the  vanquifhed  was  certain  death.  This  was  the 
lot  of  Almagro,  who,  in  an  advanced  age,  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fecurity  of  a  rival,  in  whofe  dangers  and  triumphs  he  had 
long  lhared,  and  with  whom,  from  the  be2;inning  of  the 
enterprize,  he  had  been  intimately  conne6led.  Durina;  the 
courfe  of  this  civil  war,  many  Peruvians  ferved  in  the  Spanifli 
armies,  and  learned,  from  the  practice  of  Chriftians,  to 
butcher  one  another.  That  blinded  nation,  however,  at 
length  opened  their  eyes,  and  took  a  very  remarkable  refolu- 
tion.  They  faw  the  ferocity  of  the  Europeans,  their  unex- 
tlnguifi-iable  refentment  and  avarice,  and  they  conjectured  that 
thefe  pafTions  would  never  permit  their  contefts  to  fubfide. 
Let  us  retire,  faid  they,  from  among  them,  let  us  fly  to  our 
mountains ;  they  will  fpeedily  dellroy  one  another,  and  then 
we  may  return  in  peace  to  our  former  habitations.  This 
refolution  was  inftantly  put  in  practice  j  the  Peruvians  dif- 
perfed,  and  left  the  Spaniards  in  their  capital.  Had  the  force 
on  each  fide  been  exactly  equal,  this  fmgular  policy  of  the 
natives  of  Peru,  might  have  been  attended  with  fuccefs.  But 
the  victory  of  Pizarro  put  an  end  to  Aimagro's  life,  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Peruvians,  who  have  never  fince  ventured  to 
make  head  ag;  inll  the  Spaniards. 

Pizarro,  now  fole  raafter  of  the  field,  and  of  the  richeft 
empire  in  the  world,  was  ftill  urged  on  by  his  ambition,  to 
undertake  new  enterprizes.  The  fouthern  countries  of  Ame- 
rica, into  which  he  had  fome  time  before  difpatch^id  Almagro, 
offered  the  richeft  conqueft.  Towards  this  quarter  the  moun- 
tain of  Potofi,  compofed  of  entire  filvcr,  had  been  difcovered, 
the  fhell  of  which  only  remains  at  prefent.  He  therefore  fol- 
lowed the  trail  of  Almagro  into  Chili,  and  reduced  another 
part  of  that  country.  Orcllana,  one  of  his  com.manders,  palTed 
the  Andes,  and  failed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Amazons:  an  immenfe  navigation,  which  difcovered  a  rich 
and  delightful  country,  but  as  it  is  moftly  flat,  and  therefore 
not  abounding  in  minerals,  the  Spaniards  then,  and  ever  fince, 
neglected  it.  Pizarro  meeting  with  repeated  fuccefs,  and 
having  no  fuperior  to  controul,  nor  rival  to  keep  him  within 
bounds,  now  gave  Icofe  reins  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his 
temper,  and  behaved  with  the  bafeft  tyranny  and  cruelty 
againft  all  who  had  not  concurred  in  his  defigns*  This  con- 
duct raifed  a  confpiracy  againfl:  him,  to  which  he  fell  a  facri- 
fice  in  his  own  palace,  and  in  the  city  of  Lima,  which  he 
himfelf  had  founded.  The  partifans  of  old  Almagro,  declared 
his  fon  of  the  fame  name  their  viceroy.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  nation,  though  extremely  well  fatisfied  with  the  fate  of 
f  izarroj  did  not  concur  with  this  decUmtion.    They  waited 
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tlic  orders  of  Charles  V.  then  king  of  Spain,  who  fent  over 
Vaca  di  Caftro  to  be  their  governor.  I'h's  man,  by  his  in- 
tegrity and  wifdom,  v/as  admirably  well  fitted  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  colony,  and  to  place  every  thiiig  on  the  moft 
advantageous  footing,  both  for  it  and  for  the  mother  country. 
By  his  prudent  management  the  mines  of  la  Plata  and  Potofi, 
which  were  formerly  a  matter  of  private  plunder,  became  an 
obje(5l  of  public  utilitv  to  the  court  of  Spain.  The  parties 
were  filenced  or  crufhed  ;  young  Almngro,  who  would  hear- 
ken to  no  terms  of  accommodation,  was  put  to  death  ;  and  a 
tranquillity,  fmce  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards  unknown,  Vv'-as 
reftored  to  Peru.  It  feems,  however,  that  De  Caftro  had 
not  been  fufficicntly  fl^ilied,  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the  Spa- 
nifh  rainiftry,  by  proper  bribes  or  promifes,  which  a  miniftry 
would  always  expe6l  from  the  governor  of  fo  rich  a  country. 
By  their  advice,  a  council  v/as  fent  over  to  controul  de  Caftro, 
and  the  colony  was  again  un fettled.  The  parties  but  juft  ex- 
tinguifhed,  began  to  blaze  anew  ;  and  Gonzalo,  the  brother 
of  the  famous  Pizarro,  fet  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  brother's 
partifaiis,  with  whom  many  new  male-contents  had  united. 
It  was  now  no  longer  a  difpute  between  governors,  about  the 
bounds  of  their  jurifdi<Sl:ion.  GtMizalo  Pizarro  only  paid  a 
nominal  fubmifuon  to  the  king.  He  ftrengthened  daily,  and 
even  went  fo  far  as  to  behead  a  governor,  who  was  fent  over  to 
curb  him.  He  gained  the  confidence  of  the  admiral  of  the 
Spanifh  fleet  in  the  South  Seas,  by  whofe  means  he  propofed 
to  hinder  the  landing  of  any  troops  from  Spain,  and  he  had  a 
view  of  uniting:  the  inha'  itants  of  Mexico  in  his  revolt. 

Such  was  the  fituation  of  affairs,  when  the  court  of  Spain, 
fenfible  of  their  miftake  in  not  fending  into  America,  men 
v/hofe  character  and  virtue  only,  and  not  importunity  and 
cabal,  pleaded  in  their  behalf,  difpatched  with  unlimited 
powers,  Peter  de  la  Gafga,  a  man  differing  only  from  Caftro, 
by  being  of  a  m.ore  mild  and  infinuating  behaviour,  but  with 
the  fame  love  of  juftice,  the  fame  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  the 
fame  difinterefted  fpirit.  All  thofc  who  had  not  joined  in 
Pizarro's  revolt,  flocked  under  his  ftandard ;  many  of  his 
friends,  charmed  with  the  behaviour  of  Gafg?.,  forfook  their 
old  connedtions  :  the  admiral  was  gained  ov^r  by  infinuatioii 
to  return  to  his  duty;  and  Pizarro  himfelf  was  offered  a  full 
indemnity,  provided  he  fho\tld  return  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
Spanifh  crown.  But  fo  intoxicating  are  the  ideas  of  roj-alty, 
that  Pizarro  was  inclined  to  run  every  hazard,  rather  than 
fubmit  to  an  oflicer  of  Spain.  "With  thofe  of  his  partifans 
therefore,  who  ftill  continued  to  adhere  to  his  intereft,  he 
(letermined  to  venture  a  battle,  in  which  he  was  conquered  and 
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taken  prifoner.  Kis  execution  followed  foon  after  ;  and  thus 
the  brother  of  him,  v/ho  conquered  Peru  for  the  crown  of 
Spain,  fell  a  facrifice  to  the  fecurity  of  the  Spanifli  dominioa 
over  that  country. 

The  conqueft  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  is 
the  only  part  of  the  American  hiftory,  which  deferves  to  be 
treated  under  the  prefent  head.  What  relates  to  the  reduction 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  continent,  or  of  the  iflands,  if  it 
contains  either  inftrudion  or  entertainment,  (hall  be  handled 
under  thefe  particular  countries.  We  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
the  manners,  government,  religion,  and  whatever  compofes 
the  ch?.rL!6^:er  of_the  natives  of  America;  and  as  thefe  are 
extremely  fimilar  all  over  this  part  of  the  globe,  we  (hall 
fpeak  of  them  in  general,  in  cider  to  fave  continual  repe- 
titions, noticing  at  the  fame  time,  when  we  enter  upon  the 
defcription  of  the  particular  countries,  whatever  is  peculiar  or 
remarkable  in  the  inhabitants  of  each. 


On  the  original  Inhabitants  of  America. 

THE  difcovery  of  America  has  not  only  opened  a  new 
fource  of  wealth  to  the  bufy  and  commercial  part  of 
Europe,  but  an  extenfive  field  of  fpeculation  to  the  philofc- 
pher,  who  would  trace  the  character  of  man  under  various 
degrees  of  lefinement,  and  obferve  the  movements  of  the 
human  heart,  or  the  operations  of  the  human  underftanding, 
when  untutored  by  fcience,  and  untainted  with  corruption. 
So  flriking  feemed  the  difparity  between  the  inhabitants  cf 
Europe,  and  the  natives  of  America,  that  fome  fpeculativc 
men  have  ventured  to  affirm,  that  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould 
be  of  the  fame  fpecies,  or  derived  from  one  common  fourcc. 
This  conclufion,  however,  is  extremely  ill  founded.  The 
characl:ers  of  mankind  may  be  infinitely  varied  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  improvement  at  which  they  are  arrived, 
the  manner  in  which  they  acquire  the  neceiTaries  of  life,  the 
force  of  cuflom  and  habit,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  circum- 
flances  too  particular  to  be  mentioned,  and  too  various  to  be 
reduced  under  any  general  head.  But  the  great  outlines  of 
humanity  are  to  be  difcovered  among  them  all,  notwithftand^ 
ing  the  various  fnades  which  charadlerife  nations,  and  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  each  other.  ' 

When  the  thirft  of  gold  carried  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
beyond  the  Atlantic,  they  found  the  inhabitants  of  the  new 
world  immerfed  in  Vvhat  they  reckoned  barbarity,  but  which, 
however,  was  a  ftate  of  honeft  independence,  and  noble  fim- 
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plicity.  Except  the  inhabitants  of  the  great  empires  of  Peru 
and  Mexicoj  who,  comparatively  fpeaking,  were  refined 
nations,  the  natives  of  America  were  unacquainted  with 
almoft  every  European  art ;  even  agriculture  itfelf,  the  moft 
ufeful  of  them  all,  v/as  hardly  known,  or  cultivated  very 
fparingly.  The  only  method  on  which  they  depended  for 
acquiring  the  neceffaries  of  life,  was  by  hunting  the  v/ild  ani- 
mal, which  their  mountains  and  forefts  fupplied  in  great 
abundance.  This  exercife,  which  among  them  is  a  moft 
ferious  occupation,  gives  a  ftrength  and  agility  to  their  limbs, 
unknown  among  other  nations.  The  fame  caufe  perhaps 
renders  their  bodies  in  general,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  are 
not  too  violent,  uncommonly  ftraight  and  well  proportioned. 
Their  mufcles  are  firm  and  Ifrong  ;  their  bodies  and  heads 
flattifli,  which  is  the  effet^  of  art;  their  features  are  regular, 
but  their  countenances  fierce,  their  ha  r  long,  black,  lank, 
and  as  ftrong  as  that  of  a  horfe.  The  colour  of  tlieir  fkin  is  a 
rcddifh  brown,  admired  among  them,  and  heightened  by  the 
conftant  ufe  of  bears  fat  and  paint.  The  character  of  the 
Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  their  circumftances  and 
way  of  life.  A  people  v/ho  are  conflantly  employed  in  pro- 
curing the  means  of  a  precarious  fubfiflence,  who  live  by 
hunting  the  wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in 
war  with  their  neighbours,  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  enjoy  much 
gaiety  of  temper,  or  a  high  fiow  of  fpirits.  The  Indians  ' 
therefore  are  in  general  grave  even  to  fadnefs  ;  they  have 
nothing  of  that  giddy  vivacity  peculiar  to  feme  nations  of 
Europe,  and  they  defpife  it.  Their  behaviour  to  thofe  about 
them  is  regular,  modelf,  and  refpe^tful.  Ignorant  of  the  arts 
of  amufement,  of  which  that  of  faying  trifles  agreeably  is  one 
of  the  moft  confiderable,  they  never  fpeak  but  when  they  have 
fomething  important  to  obferve ;  and  all  their  actions,  words, 
and  even  looks,  are  attended  with  feme  meaning.  This  is 
extremely  natural  to  m,en  who  are  almoft  continually  engaged 
in  purfuit  ,  which  to  them  are  of  the  higheft  importance. 
Their  fubfifl:cnce  depends  entirely  on  what  they  procure  with 
their  hands,  and  their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  thing 
dear  to  them,  may  be  loft  by  the  fmalleft  inattention  to  the 
defigns  of  their  enemies.  As  they  have  no  particular  objedl  to 
attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than  another,  they  fly  where- 
ever  they  expecf  to  find  the  neceffaries  of  life  in  greateft  abun- 
dance. Cities,  which  are  the  efi-eCts  of  agricultuie  and  arts, 
they  have  none.  The  dirrerent  tribes  or  nations  are  for  the 
fame  reafon  extremely  fmall,  when  com.pared  with  civilifed 
focieties,  in  which  induftry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce, 
have  united  a  vaft  number  of  individuals,  whom  a  complicated 
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luxury  renders  ufeful  to  one  another.  Thefc  fmall  tribes  live 
at  an  immenfe  diftance ;  they  are  feparated  by  a  defart  fron- 
tier, and  hid  in  the  bofom  of  impenetrable  and  almoft  bound- 
iefs  forefts. 

There  is  eftablifhed  in  each  fociety  a  certain  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment, which  over  the  whole  continent  of  America  prevails 
with  exceeding  little  variation  3  becaufe  over  the  whole  of  this 
continent  the  manners  and  way  of  life  are  nearly  fimilar  and 
liniform.  Without  arts,  riches,  or  luxury,  the  great  inftru- 
ments  of  fubjeition  in  poliflitd  focieties,  an  American  hns  no 
method  by  which  he  can  render  himfelf  confiderable  among  his 
companions,  but  by  a  fuperiority  in  perfonal  qualities  of  body 
or  mind.  But  as  nature  has  not  been  yery  lavifh  in  her  per- 
fonal diminutions,  where  all  enjoy  the  fame  education,  all  are 
pretty  much  equal,  and  will  denre  to  remain  fo.  Liberty 
therefore  is  the  prevailing  pafiion  of  the  Americans,  and  their 
government,  under  the  influence  of  this  fentiment,  is  better 
fecured  than  by  the  wifeft  political  regulations.  They  are 
very  far,  however,  from  defpifmg  all  fort  of  authority  j  they 
are  attentive  to  the  voice  of  wifdom,  which  experience  has 
conferred  on  the  aged,  and  they  enlift  under  the  banners  of 
the  chief,  in  whofe  valour  and  military  addrefs  they  have 
learned  to  rcpofe  their  confidence.  In  every  fociety  therefore 
there  is  to  be  confidered  the  power  of  the  chief  and  of  the 
elders  ;  and  according  as  the  government  inclines  more  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a 
fpecies  of  ariftocracy.  Among  thofe  tribes  which  are  moll 
engaged  in  war,  the  power  of  the  chief  is  naturally  predo- 
minant, becaufe  the  idea  of  having  a  military  leader,  v/as  the 
firfl  fource  of  his  fuperiority,  and  the  continual  exigencies  of 
the  ftate  requiring  fuch  a  leader,  will  continue  to  fupport  and 
even  to  enhance  it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather  perfuafive 
than  coercive ;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared 
as  a  monarch.  He  has  no  guards,  no  prifons,  no  officers  of 
juftice,  and  one  2.6X  of  ill-judged  violence  would  pull  him  from 
the  throne.  The  elders,  in  the  otlier  form  of  government, 
\vhich  iTiay  be  confidered  as  an  ariftocracy,  have  no  more 
powero  In  fome  tribes  indeed  there  are  a  kind  of  hereditary 
fiobility,  whofe  influence  being  conftantly  augmented  by  time, 
is  more  confiderable.  But  this  fource  of  power,  which  de- 
pends chiefly  on  the  imagination,  by  v/hich  wc  annex,  to  the 
merit  of  our  contemporaries,  that  of  their  fore-fathers,  is  too 
refined  to  be  very  common  among  the  natives  of  America. 
Jn  moft  countries  therefore,  age  alone  is  fufiicient  for  acquiring 
refpect,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age  which  teaches 
cxperieiicej  and  experience  is  the  only  fource  of  knowledge 
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among  a  barbarous  people.  Among  thofe  perfons  bufinefs  is 
condu<5led  with  the  utmoft  fimplicity,  and  which  may  recal 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  antiquity  a  picture  of  the 
moft  early  ages*  The  heads  of  families  meet  together  in  a 
houfeor  cabin,  appointed  for  the  purpofe.  Here  the  bufmefs 
is  difcufled,  and  here  thofe  of  the  nation,  diflinguifiied  for 
their  eloquence  or  wifdom,  have  an  opportunity  of  cSifplaying 
thofe  talents.  Their  orators,  like  thofe  of  Homer,  exprefs 
themfelves  in  a  bold  figurative  ftile,  ftronger  than  refined,  or 
rather  foftened  nations  can  well  bear,  and  with  geftures  equally 
violent,  but  often  extremely  natural  and  exprefTivc.  Wheri 
the  bufmefs  is  over,  and  they  happen  to  be  well  provided  in 
,focd,  they  appoint  a  feafl  upon  the  occafion,  of  which  almoft 
the  whole  nation  partakes.  The  feafi:  is  accomxpanied  with  a 
fong,  in  which  the  real,  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their  fore- 
fathers are  celebrated.  They  have  dances  too,  though  like 
thofe  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  chiefly  of  the  military  kind, 
and  their  rnufic  and  dancing  accompanies  every  fealh 

It  ofteii  happens,  that  thofe  different  tribes  or  nations, 
fcattered  as  they  are  at  an  immenfe  diflance  from  one  another, 
meet  in  their  excurfions  after  prey.  If  there  fubfifts  no  ani- 
mofity  between  them,  v/hich  feldom  is  the  cafe,  they  behave 
in  the  mofl  friendly  and  courteous  manner.  But  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  in  a  flatc  of  war,  or  if  there  has  been  no  previous 
intercourfe  between  them,  all  who  are  not  friends,  are  deemed 
enemies,  they  fight  with  the  moft  favage  fury. 

War,  if  v/e  except  hunting,  is  the  only  employment  of  the 
men  ;  as  to  every  other  .concern,  and  even  the  little  agricul- 
ture they  enjoy,  it  is  left  to  the  women.  Their  ir.ofi:  common 
motive  for  entering  into  war,  v/hen  it  does  not  arife  from  an 
accidental  rencounter  or  interference,  is  either  to  revenge 
themfelves  for  the  death  of  fome  loft  friends,  or  to  acquire  prir- 
foners,  who  may  aftift  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom  they 
adopt  into  their  fociety.  Thefe  wars  are  either  undertaken  by 
fome  private  adventurers,  or  at  the  inftance  of  the  v/hole 
community.  In  the  latter  cafe,  all  the  young  men,  who  are 
difpofed  to  go  out  to  battle,  for  no.  one  is  compelled  contrary 
to  his  inclination,  give  a  bit  of  wopd  to.  the  chief,  as  a  token 
of  theix  defign  to  accompany  him.  For  every  thing  among 
thefe  people  is  tranfaded  with  a  great  deal  of  ceremony  and 
many  forms.  The  chief,  who  is  to  conduct  them,  fafts  feveral 
days,  ,during  which  he  converfcs  with  no  one,  and  is  particu- 
larly careful  to  obferve  his  dreams,  which  the  prefumption 
natural  to  favages,  generally  renders  as  favourable  as  he  could 
defu'e.  A  variety  of  other  fuperftitions  and  ceremonies  are 
obfervedi    One  of  the  mioft  hideous  is  fetting  the  v/ar  kettle 
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on  the  fire,  as  an  emblem  that  they  are  going  out  to  devour 
their  enemies,  which  among  ibme  nations  muft  formerly  have 
been  the  cafe,  fince  they  ftill  continue  to  exprefs  it  in  clear 
terms,  and  ufe  an  emblem  figniiicant  of  the  ancient  ufage. 
Then  they  difpatch  a  porcelane,  or  large  (liell  to  their  allies, 
inviting  them  to  come  along,  and  drink  the  blood  of  their 
enemies.  For  with  the  Americans,  as  witli  the  Greeks  of  old, 

A  generous  fricndfhip  no  cold  medium  knows, 
"  But  with  one  love,  with  one  refentment  glows." 

They  think  that  thofc  in  their  alliance  muft  not  only  adopt 
their  enmities,  but  have  their  refentment  wound  up  to  the 
fame  pitch  with  themfelves.  And  indeed  no  people  carry 
their  friendfliips,  or  their  refentment,  fo  far  as  they  do ;  and 
this  is  what  fhould  be  expcdlicd  from  their  peculiar  circum- 
iLances  ;  that  principle  in  human  nature,  which  is  the  fpring 
ot  the  focial  alFccflions,  acts  with  fo  much  the  greater  force, 
the  more  it  is  rciiraincd.  The  Americans,  who  live  in  fmall 
focieties,  who  fee  few  objetfts  and  few  perfons,  bcQome  won- 
derfully attached  to  thcfe  objects  and  perfons,  and  cannot  be 
deprived  of  them,  without  feeling  themfelves  mlferable.  Their 
ideas  are  too  confined,  their  breafls  are  too  narrow  to  enter- 
tain the  fcntimcnts  of  general  benevolence,  or  even  of  ordi- 
nary humanity.  But  this  very  circumltancc,  while  it  makes 
them  cruel  and  favage  to  an  incredible  degree,  towards  thofe 
with  whom  they  are  at  war,  .adds  a  new  force  to  their  parti- 
cular fricndfhips,  and  to  the  common  tie  which  unites  the 
members  of  the  fame  tribe,  or  of  thofe  different  tribes  which 
are  in  alliance  with  one  another.  Without  attending  to  this 
reflection,  fome  fadls  we  are  going  to  relate,  vyould  excite 
©ur  wonder  without  informing  our  reafon,  and  we  fhould  be 
bewildered  in  a  number  of  particulars  feemingly  oppofite  to 
one  another,  without  being  fenfible  of  the  general  caufe  from 
which  they  proceed. 

Having  finifhcd  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  they 
ifTue  forth  with  their  faces  blackened  with  charcoal,  inter- 
mixed with  ftreaks  of  vermillion,  which  give  them  a  mofl 
horrid  appearance.  Then  they  exchange  their  cloaths  with 
their  friends,  and  difpofe  of  all  their  finery  to  the  women, 
who  accompany  them  to  a  confiderable  diftance  to  receive 
thole  lafl:  tokens  of  eternal  friendfliip. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  war  are  vigilance  and  at- 
tention, to  give  and  to  avoid  a  furprize  ;  and  indeed  in  thefe 
they  are  fuperior  to  all  nations  in  the  world.  Accuftomed  to 
continual  v/imdeilng  in  the  forefls,  having  their  perceptions 
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fliarpened  by  keen  neceffity,  and  living  in  every  refpe^i:  ac- 
cording to  nature,  their  external  fenfes  have  a  degree  of  acute-' 
nefs  which  at  firll  viev/  appears  incredible.  They  can  tracs 
out  their  enemies,  at  an  immenfe  diftance,  by  the  fmoak  of 
their  fires,  which  they  Irneli,  and  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet 
on  the  ground,  imperceptible  to  an  European  eye,  but  which 
they  can  count  and  diftinguifh  with  the  utmoft  facility.  They 
even  diftinguijfh  the  different  nations  with  whom  they  are  ac- 
quainted, and  can  determine  the  precife  time  when  they  paiTed, 
where  an  European  could  not,  w^ith  all  his  glafies,  dillinguiOi 
footfteps  at  all.  Thefe  circumftances,  however,  are  of  fmall 
importance,  becaufe  their  enemies  are  no  lefs  acquainted  with 
them.  When  they  go  out,  therefore,  they  take  care  to  avoid 
making  ufe  of  any  thing  by  which  they  might  run  the  danger 
of  a  difcovery.  They  light  no  fire  to  warm  themfelves,  or 
to  prepare  their  victuals  :  they  lie  ciofe  to  the  ground  all  day, 
and  travel  only  in  the  night ;  and  marching  along  in  files,  he 
that  clofes  the  rear,  diligently  covers  with  leaves  the  tracks 
of  his  own  feet,  and  of  theirs  who  preceded  him.  When 
they  halt  to  refre/h  themfelves,  fcouts  are  fent  out  to  recon- 
noitre the  country,  and  beat  up  every  place,  where  they  fuf- 
ped^  an  enemy  may  lie  concealed.  In  this  manner  they  enter 
unawares  the  villages  of  their  foes,  and  while,  the  flower  of 
the  nation  are  engaged  in  hunting,  maflacre  all  the  children, 
women,  and  helplefs  old  men,  or  make  prifoners  of  as  many 
as  they  can  manage,  or  have  ftrength  enough  to  be  ufeful  to 
their  nation.  But  when  the  enemy  is  appriled  of  their  defign, 
and  coming  on  in  arms  again  ft  them,  they  throw  themfelves 
flat  on  the  ground  among  the  withered  herbs  and  leaves,  which, 
their  faces  are  painted  to  refembie.  Then  they  allow  a  part 
to  pafs  unmolefted,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendous 
fhout,  rifing  up  from  their  ambufh,  they  pour  a  ftorm  of  muf- 
ket  bullets  on  their  foes.  The  party  attacked,  returns  the 
fame  cry.  Everyone  fhelters  himfelf  with  a  tree,  and  returns 
the  fire  of  the  adverfe  party,  as  foon  as  they  railTe  themfelves 
from  the  ground  to  give  a  fecond  fire.  Thus'  does  the  battle 
continue  until  the  one  party  is  fo  much  weakened,  as  to  be 
uncapable  of  farther  refiftance.  But  if  the  force  on  each  fide 
continues  nearly  equal,  the  fierce  fpirits  of  the  favages,  in- 
flamed by  the  lofs  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be  reftrained. 
They  abandon  this  diftant  v/ar,  they  rufh  upon  one  another  with 
clubs  and  hatchets  in  their  hands,  magnifying  their  own  cou- 
rage, and  infulting  their  enemies  with  the  bittereft  reproaches. 
A  cruel  combat  enfues,  death  appears  in  a  thoufand  hideous 
forms  which  v/ould  congeal  the  blood  of  civilized  nations  to 
behold,  but  which  roufe  the  fury  of  favages.    They  trample, 
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they  infult  over  the  dead  bodies,  tearing  the  fcalp  from  thr 
head,  wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  bcafts,  and  fometimeir 
devouring;  their  flefh.  The  fla:]  e  ra^reji  on  till  it  mrets  with  no 
refiUance,  then  the  priforers  are  fccured,  thofe  unhappy  men, 
whofe  fate  is  a  thoufand  times  more  dreadful  than  theirs  who 
have  died  in  the  fitkl.  The  conquerors  fet  up  a  hideous 
howling  to  lament  the  friends  they  have  loft.  They  approach 
in  a  melancholy  and  fevere  gloom  to  their  own  village,  a  mef- 
fenger  is  fent  to  announce  their  arrival,  and  the  women  with 
frightful  (hrieks  come  out  to  mourn  their  dead  brothers,  or 
their  hufbands.  When  they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in 
a  low  voice  to  the  elders  a  circurnftantial  account  of  every  par- 
ticular of  the  expedition.  The  orator  proclaims  aloud  this 
account  to  the  people,  and  as  he  mentions  the  names  of  thofe 
who  have  fallen,  the  fhrieks  of  the  women  are  redoubled. 
The  men  too  join  in  thefe  cries,  according  as  crxh  is  mofi 
conne<Sted  with  the  deceafed,  by  blood  or  friendihip.  The 
laft  ceremony  is  the  proclamation  of  the  victory  ;  each  indi- 
vidual then  forgets  his  private  misfortunes,  and  joins  in  the 
triumph  of  his  nation  ;  all  tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and 
by  an  unaccountable  tranfilion,  they  pafs  in  a  moment  from 
the  bitternefs  of  forrow,  to  an  extravagance  of  joy.  But  the 
treatment  of  the  prifbjicrs,  whoie  fate  all  this  time  remains 
undecided,  is  what  chiefly  charaiSterifes  the  favagcs. 

We  have  alreadv  mentioned  the  ftrength  of  their  ajreflions 
or  refcntmcnts.  United  as  they  are  in  fmall  focieties,  con- 
nected within  thcmfelves  by  the  flrmcft  ties,  their  friendly 
*iffectjons,  which  glow  with  the  moft  intenfc  warmth  within 
the  walls,  of  their  own  vill-ige,  feldom  cxteiid  beyond  them. 
They. feel  nothino;  for  the  cnemiea  of  their  nation;  and  their 
refentment  is  eafily  extended  from  the  individual,  who  has 
injured  them,  to  all  others  of  the  fame  tribe.  The  prifoncrs, 
who  have  thcmfelves  the  fame  feelings,  know  the  intentions 
of  their  conquerors,  and  arc  prepared  for  them.  The  perfon, 
v/ho  has  taken  the  captive,  attends  bun  to  the  cottage,  v/here, 
a.ccording  to  the  ^iiftribiiti-on  made  by  the  elders,  he  is  to  be 
delivered  to  fupply  the  lofs  of  a  citizen.  If  thofs  who  receive 
him  have  their  family  weakened  by  war  or  other  accidents, 
they  adopt  the  captive  into  the  familv,  of  which  he  becomes  a 
merriber.  But  if  they  have  no  occa-fion  for  him,  or  their  re- 
fentment for  the  lofs  of  their  friends  be  too  hig-h  to  endure 
the  fight  of  any  connected  with  thofe  who  were  concerned  in 
it,  they  fentence  him  to  death.  All  thofe  who  have  met  with 
the- fame  fevere  fentence  being  colie<5ted,  the  whole  nation  is 
aflembied  at  the  extcution,  as  for  fomc  great  folemnity.  A 
icafFold  is  sred'tcdj  and  the  prifoncrs  arc  tied  to  the  flake, 
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where  they  comnlence  their  death-fong,  and  prepare  for  the 
eniijing  rceue  of  cruelty  with  the  moft  undaunted  courage. 
Their  enemies,,  on  the  other  fide,  are  determined  to  put  it  to 
the  proof",  by  the  moft  rehn^d  and  exquifite  tortures.  They 
beg-in  at  the  extremity  of  his  body,  and  gradually  approach 
the  more  vital  parts.  One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  the  roots, 
one  by  one  ;  another  takes  a  hnger  into  his  mouth,  and  tears 
off  the  flefh  v/ith  his  teeth  ;  a  third  thrufts  the  finger,  mangled 
as  it  is,  into  the  bowl  of  a  pipe  made  red  hot,  which  he 
fmoaks  like  tobacco  j  then  they  pound  his  toes  and  fingers 
to  pieces  between  two  ftones ;  they  pull  off  the  flefli  from  the 
teeth,  and  cut  circles  about  his  joints,  and  gafhes  in  the 
flefliy  parts  of  his  limhs,  which  they  fear  immediately  with 
red  hot  irons,  cutting,  burning,  and  pinching  them  alter- 
nately ;  they  pull  off  this  fiefh,  thus  mangled  and  roafted, 
bit  by  bit,  devouring  it  with  greedinefs,  and  fmearing  their 
faces  with  the  blood  in  an  cnthufiafm  of  horror  and  fury. 
When  they  have  thus  torn  off  the  flefii,  they  twiff  the  bare 
nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and  fnapping  them, 
whilft  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  extending  the 
limbs  in  every  way  that  can  increafe  the  torment.  This  con- 
tinues often  five  or  fix  hours,  and  fometimes,  fuch  is  the 
ftrength  of  the  favages,  days  together.  Then  they  frequently 
unbind  him,  to  give  a  breathing  to  their  fury,  to  think  what 
iiew  torm.ents  they  lliall  inflidl:,  and  to  refrelii  the  ftrength  of 
the  fufferer,  who,  wearied  out  with  fuch  a  variety  of  unheard 
gf  torments,  often  falls  into  fo  profound  a  fleep,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  apply  the  fire  to  awake  him  and  renew  his  fuf- 
ferings.  He  is  again  faftened  to  the  flake,  and  again  they" 
renew  their  cruelty  ;  they  ftick  him  all  over  with  fmall  matches 
of  wood,  that  eafily  takes  fire  but  burns  flowly  ;  they  con- 
tinually run  fliarp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body  j  they  drag 
out  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thruft  out  his  eyes  ;  and  laftlv, 
after  having  burned  his  flefn  from  the  hones  with  flow  fires  ; 
after  having  fo  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but  one  wound  ; 
after  having  mutilated  his  face  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  carry  no- 
thing human  in  it ;  after  having  peeled  the  fkin  from  die  head, 
and  poured  a  heap  of  red  hot  coals  or  boiling  water  on  the  naked 
fkull,  they  once  more  unbind  the  wretch,  who,  i)lind,  and 
daggering  with  pain  ajid  v/caknefs,  aiTaulted  and  pelted  upon 
every  fide  with  clubs  and  ftones,  riow  up,  now  down,  falling 
into  their  fires  at  every  ftep,  runs  hither  and  thither,  until 
one  ot  the  chiefs,  whether  out  of  compaffion,  or  v/trary  of 
cruelty,  puts  an  end  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  dagger.  'The 
body  ii  then  put  into  the  kettle,  and  this  barbarous  employ- 
meat  is  fuccecded  bv  a  fcaft  as  barbarous.. 
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The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  v/ell  as  the  female 
nature,  and  transformed  into  fomething  worfe  than  furies, 
aft  their  parts,  and  even  outdo  the  men  in  this  fcene  of  horfor, 
while  the  principal  perfons  of  the  country'  fit  round  the  ftake^ 
fmoaking  and  looking  on  without  the  leaft  emotion.  What  is 
moft  extraorJinary,  the  fufTcrer  himfelf,  in  the  little  intervals 
of  his  torments,  fmoaks  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  con- 
verfes  with  his  torturers  ahout  indifferent  maiters.  Indeed, 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  execution,  there  feems  a  conteft 
between  him  and  them  which  fiiall  exceed,  they  in  infii(fting 
the  mofl:  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them,  with  a  firmnels 
and  conftancy  almofi  ahove  human  :  not  a  groan,  not  a  figh, 
not  a  diflortion  of  countenance  cfcapes  him  ;  he  poflefles  his 
mind  entirely  in  the  midft  of  his  torments  ;  he  recounts  his 
own  exploits  ;  he  informs  them  what  cruelties  he  has  inflifted 
upon  their  countrymen,  and  threatens  them  with  the  revenge 
that  will  attend  his  death  ;  and,  though  his  reproaches  exaf- 
perate  them  tu  a  perfect  madncfs  of  rage  and  fury,  he  continues 
his  infults  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting, 
pointing  out  himfelf  more  cxquifite  methods,  and  more  fenfible 
parts  of  the  body  to  be  afflicted.  The  women  have  this  part 
of  courage  as  well  as  the  men  ;  and  it  is  as  rare  for  any  Indian 
to  beliavc  otherv/ife,  as  it  would  be  for  any  European  to  fuffer 
as  an  Indian.  Such  is  the  wonderful  power  of  an  earlv  infti- 
tution,  and  a  ferocious  thirft  of  glory.  I  am  brave  and  intre- 
pid, exclaii-ns  the  favaj^e  in  the  face  of  his  tormentors,  J  di) 
not  fear  death,  nor  ariy  kind  of  tortures ;  thofe  who  fear  them 
are  cowards ;  they  are  lefs  than  women  ;  life  is  nothing  to  thofe 
that  have  courage  :  may  jry  cne?nirs  he  confounded  zuith  defpair 
and  rage  ;  Oh  !  that  I  could  devour  thern,  and  drink  their  blood 
to  the  laji  drop. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  thefe  circumfiances  of  cruelty,  which  fo 
degrade  human  nature,  out  of  choice  ;  but,  as  all  v/ho  mention 
the  cuftoms  of  this  people  have  infifted  upon  their  behaviour 
m  this  refpeft  very  particularly,  and  as  it  feems  necefiary 
to  give  a  true  idea  of  their  cbara6fer,  I  did  not  chufe  to  omit 
it.  And  what  is  ftill  more  important,  it  fervcs  to  fhew  in  the 
ftrongefl  light,  to  what  an  inconceivable  degree  of  barbarity, 
to  what  a  pitch  the  paflions  of  men  may  be  carried,  when  un- 
tamed by  the  refinements  of  polifhed  fociety,  when  let  loofe 
from  the  government  of  reafon,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  dic- 
tates of  Chiiifianity  ;  a  religion  that  teaches  rompaffion  to  our 
enemies,  which  is  neither  known  norpraclifed  in  other  inftitu- 
tions  ;  and  it  will  make  us  more  fenfible  than  fome  appear  to 
be,  of  the  value  of  commerce,  the  arts  of  a  civilized  life,, 
and  the  liizht  of  literature  ;  which,  if  they  have  abated  the 
force  of  fome  of  the  natural  virtues,  by  the  luxury  which 
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attends  them,  have  taken  out  likewife  the  fting  of  our  natural 
vices,  and  foftened  rhe  ferocity  of  the  human  race. 

Nothing  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  as  I  have  already  obfer-- 
ved,  forms  a  ftronger  contraft  than  this  cruelty  of  the  favages^ 
towards  thofe  with  whom  they  are  at  war,  and  the  warmth  of 
their  afteclion  towards  their  friends,  who  confifi:  of  all  thofe 
who  live  in  the  fame  village,  or  are  in  alliance  with  it  :  among 
thefe  all  thin2;s  are  common ;  and  this,  though  it  may  in  part 
arife  from  their  not  pofTeffing  very  diftin6t  notions  of  feparate 
property,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  ftrength  of  their 
attachment;  becaufe  in  every  thing  elfe,  with  their  lives  as 
well  as  their  fortunes,  they  are  ready  to  ferve  their  friends. 
Their  houfes,  their  provifion.  even  their  young  women,  are 
not  enough  to  oblige  a  gueft.  Has  any  one  of  thefe  fucceeded 
ill  in  his  hunting?  Has  his  harveft  failed?  or  is  his  houfe 
burned  ?  He  feels  no  other  efte£l:  of  his  misfortune,  than  that 
it  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  experience  the  benevolence  and 
regard  of  his  fellow  citizens  ;  but  to  the  enemies  of  his  coun- 
try, or  to  thofe  v^^ho  have  privately  offended,  the  American 
is  implacable.  He  conceals  his  fentiments,  he  appears  recon- 
ciled, until  by  fome  treachery  or  furprize  he  has  an  opportu- 
nity of  executing  an  horrible  revenge.  No  length  of  time  is 
fufficient  to  allay  his  refentment ;  no  diftance  of  place  great 
enough  to  protefi:  the  objecSl ;  he  crofTes  the  fteepeft  mountains, 
he  pierces  the  moft  impracSlicable  forefts,  and  traverfes  the 
moit  hideous  boo;s  and  deferts  for  feveral  hundreds  of  miles  ; 
bearing  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  the  fatigue  of  the  expe- 
dition, the  extremes  of  hunger  and  thirft,  with  patience  and 
chearfulnefs,  in  hopes  of  furpriflng  his  enemy,  on  whom  he 
exercifes  the  moft  fhocking  barbarities,  even  to  the  eating  of 
his  fiefh.  To  fuch  extremes  do  the  Indians  pufh  their  friend- 
fhip  or  their  enmity  ;  and  fuch  indeed  in  general  is  the  cha- 
racter of  all  ftrong  and  uncultivated  minds. 

But  what  we  have  faid  refpeiSling  the  Indians  would  be  a 
faint  pi&ure,  did  we  omit  obferving  the  force  of  their' fricnd- 
fhip,  which  principally  appears  by  the  treatment  of  their  dead. 
When  any  one  of  the  fociety  is  cut  off,  he  is  lamented  by  the 
whole :  on  this  occafion  a  thoufand  ceremonies  are  pra£):ifeQ, 
denoting  the  moft  lively  forrow.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  remark- 
able, as  it  difcovers  both  the  height  and  continuance  of  their 
grief,  is  what  they  call  the  feaft  of  the  dead,  or  the  feaft  of 
fouls.  The  day  of  this  ceremony  is  appointed  by  public 
order,  and  nothing  is  omitted  that  it  may  be  celebrated  with 
the  utmoft  pomp  and  magnificence.  The  neighbouring  tribes 
are  invited  to  be  prefent,  and  to  join  in  the  folemnity.  At 
this  time  all  who  have  died  fmce  the  laft  folemn  occafion, 
(which  is  renewed  every  ten  years  among  fome  tribes,  and 
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every  eight  among  others)  are  taken  out  of  their  graves :  thofe 
v/ho  have  been  interred  at  the  greateft  diltance  from  the  vil- 
lages are  diligently  fought  for,  and  brought  to  this  great  ren- 
dezvous of  carcaftes. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  general  difin- 
terment.  I  cannot  defcribe  it  in  a  more  lively  manner  than  it 
is  done  by  Lafitau,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  moft  au- 
thentic 3'- count  of  thofe  nations. 

Without  quelHon,  favs  he,  the  opening  of  thefe  tombs 
difplays  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  fcenes  that  Can  be  conceived  ; 
this  humbling  portrait  of  human  mifcry,  in  fo  many  images 
of  death,  wherein  (he  feems  to  take  a  pleafure  to  paint  hcrlelf 
in  a  thoufand  various  fhapes  of  horror,  in  the  feveral  carcafes, 
according  to  the  degree  in  which  corruption  has  prevailed 
over  them,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  has  attacked  them. 
Some  appear  dry  and  withered  ;  others  have  a  fort  of  parchment 
upon  their  bones  fome  look  as  if  they  were  baked  and  fmoa- 
ked,  without  any  appearance  of  rottcnnefs  ;  fome  are  juft 
turning  towards  the  point  of  putrefaction  j  whillr  othera  are 
all  fwarming  with  worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  I 
know  not  which  ought  to  Ihike  us  moft,  the  horror  of  fo 
fliocking  a  fight,  or  the  tender  piety  and  afFe6lion  of  thefe' 
poor  people  towards  their  departed  friends  ;  for  nothing  de- 
ferves  our  admiration  more  than  that  eager  diligence  and  atten- 
tion with  which  they  djfcharge  this  melancholy  duty  of  their 
tendernefs  ;  gathering  up  carefully  even  the  fmalleli  bones  j 
handling  the  carcalTes,  difguftful  as  they  are,  with  every 
thing  loathfome,  cleanfing  them  from  the  worms,  and  carry- 
'ing  them  upon  their  fliouklers  through  tirefotne  journeys  of 
feveral  days,  without  being  difcouragcd  from  the  ofFenfivenefs 
of  the  fmell,  and  without  fuffering  any  other  emotions  to 
arife  than  thofe  of  regret,  for  having  loft  perfons  who  were 
fo  dear  to  them  in  their  lives,  and  fo  lamented  in  their  death.  . 

They  bring  them  into  their  cottages,  where  they  prepare  a 
feaft  in  honour  of  the  dead,  during  which  their  great  actions 
are  celebrated,  and  all  the  tender  intercdurfes  which  took 
place  between  them  and  their  friends  are  pioufly  called  to 
mind.  The  ftrangers,  who  have  come  fometimc<^  many  hun- 
dred miles  to  be  prefent  on  the  occafion,  join  in  the  tender 
condolance  ;  and  the  women,  by  frightful  fhrieks,  demonftrate 
that  they  are  pierced  with  the  fliarpeft  forrow.  Then  the 
dead  bodies  are  carried  from  the  cabins  for  the  general  reinter- 
ment. A  great  pit  is  dug  in  the  ground,  and  thither,  at  a 
certain  time,  each  perfon  attended  by  his  family  and  friends, 
marches  in  folemn  filcnce,  bearing  the  dead  bo'dy  of  a  fon,  a 
father,  or  a  brother.  When  they  are  all  convened,  the  dea*I 
bodies,  or  the  duii  of  thofe  which  were  quite  corrupted,  are 
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^epofited  in  the  pit  :  then  the  torrent  of  grief  breaks  out 
anew.  Whatever  they  poffefs  moft  valuable  is  interred  with 
the  dead.  The  {trangers  are  not  wanting  in  their  generoiity, 
and  confer  thofe  prefents  which  they  have  brought  along  with 
them  for  the  purpofe.  Then  all  prefent  go  down  into  the  pit, 
and  every  one  takes  a  iittle  of  the  earth,  which  they  afterwards 
preferve  with  the  molt  religious  care..  The  bodies,  ranged  in 
order,  are  covered  with  intire  new  flirs,  and  over  thefe  with 
bark,  on  which  they  throw  ilones,  wood,  and  earth.  Then 
taking  their  laft  farewell,  they  return  each  to  his  own  cabin. 

We  have  mentioned  that  in  this  ceremony  the  favages  ofFer, 
as  preients  to  the  dead,  whatever  they  value  mofl:  highly. 
This  cuftom,  which  is  univerfal  among  them,  arifes  from  a 
rude  notion  of  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  They  believe  this 
do61riiie  mo{\.  firmly,  and  it  is  the  principal  tenet  of  their  reli- 
gion. When  the  foul  is  feparatei  from  the  body  of  their 
friends,  they  conceive  that  it  flill  continues  to  hover  around 
it,  and  to  require  and  take  delight  in  the  fame  things  with 
which  it  formerly  was  i^^leafed.  After  a  certain  time,  however, 
it  forfakes  this  dreary  manfion,  and  departs  far  weftward  into 
the  land  of  fpirits.  They  have  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  make  a 
diftindion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  world  ;  fome, 
they  imagine,  particularly  thofe  who  in  their  life-tima  have 
been  fortunate  in  war,  poifefs  a  high  degree  of  happinefs,  have 
a  place  for  hunting  and  fifning,  which  never  fails,  and  enjoy 
all  fenfual  delights,  without  labouring  hard  in  order  to  procure 
them.  The  fouls  of  thofe,  on  the  contrary,  who  happen  to 
be  conquered  or  flain  in  war,  are  extremely  miferable  after 
death.  A  future  {late  therefore  is  not  at  all  confidered  among 
the  favages  as  a  place  of  retribution,  as  the  reward  of  humble 
virtue,  or  as  the  punifliment  of  profperous  vice.  They  rather 
judge  of  our  happinefs  in  the  next  world  by  wh;it  ^ye.h^ve  en- 
joyed in  the  prefent.  (n-^i^-j  qi  tj- 

Their  tafte  for  war,  which  forms  the  chief  ingredient  in 
their  chara6ler,  gives  a  flrong  bias  to  their  religion.  Arefkoui, 
or  the  god  of  battle,  is  revered  as  the  great  god  of  the  Indians. 
Him  they  invoke  before  they  go  into  the  field,  and  according 
as  his  difpofition  is  more  or  lefs  favourable  to  them^  they  con- 
clude they  will  be  more  or  lefs  fuccefsful.  Some  nations  v/or- 
fliip  the  fun  and  moon  ;  among  others  there  are  a  number  of 
traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  hifto- 
ry  of  the  gods  :  traditions  v/hich  refemble  the  Grecian  fables, 
but  which  are  ftill  more  abfurd  and  inconfiilent.  But  religion 
is  not  the  prevailing  character  of  the  Indians  ;  and  except 
when  they  have  fome  immediate  occafion  for  the  afliftance  of 
their  gods,  they  pay  them  no  fort  of  worfhip.  Like  all  rude 
jiatiunsj  however,  they  are  ftrgngly  additSted  to  fuperftition. 
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They  believe  in  the  exiftence  of  a  number  of  good  and  bad 
genii  or  fpirits,  who  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  mortals,  and 
produce  all  our  happinefs  or  mifery.  It  is  from  the  evil  genii, 
in  particular,  that  our  difeafes  proceed  ;  and  it  is  to  the  good 
genii  we  are  indebted  for  a  cure.  The  minifters  of  the  genii 
are  the  jugglers,  who  are  alfo  the  only  phyficians  among  the 
favages.  Thefe  jugglers  are  fuppofed  to  be  infpired  by  the 
good  genii,  moft  commonly  in  their  dreams,  with  the  knov/ledge 
of  future  events  ;  they  are  called  in  to  the  afTiilance  of  the 
fick,  and  are  fuppofed  to  te  informed  by  the  genii  whether 
they  will  get  over  the  difeafe,  and  in  what  way  they  muft  be 
treated.  But  thefe  fpirits  are  extremely  fimple  in  their  fyftem 
of  phyfic,  and,  in  almoft  every  difeafe,  direct  the  juggler  to 
the  fame  remedy.  The  patient  is  inclofed  in  a  narrow  cabin, 
in  the  midft  of  which  is  a  ftone  red  hot ;  on  this  they  throw 
water,  until  he  is  well  foaked  with  the  warm  vapour  and  his 
own  fweat.  Then  they  hurry  him  from  the  bagnio,  and 
plunge  him  fuddenly  into  the  next  river.  This  coarfe  method, 
which  cofts  many  their  lives,  often  performs  very  extraordinary 
cures.  The  jugglers  have  likewife  the  ufe  of  fome  fpccifics  of 
wonderful  efficacy  ;  and  all  the  favages  are  dextrous  in  curing 
wounds  by  the  application  of  herbs.  But  the  power  of  thele 
remedies  is  always  attributed  to  the  magical  ceremonies  with 
which  they  are  adminiftcred. 


A  general  Defcription  of  AMERICA. 

THIS  great  weftern  continent,  frequently  denominated 
the  new  world,  extends  from  the  80  deg.  north,  to  the 
56  dog.  fouth  lat ;  and  where  its  breadth  is  knov/n,  from  the 
35  to  the  136  dcg.  of  weft  Ion.  from  London,  ftretching  be- 
tween 8  and  90CO  miles  in  length,  and  in  its  greateft  breadth 
3690.  It  fees  both  hemifphcres,  has  two  fummers,  and  a 
double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  the  variety  of  climates  which 
the  earth  affords.  It  is  waflied  by  the  two  great  oceans.  To  / 
the  eaftward  it  has  the  Atlantic,  which  divides  it  from  Europe 
and  Africa.  To  the  weft  it  has  the  Pacific,  or  great  South- 
Sea,  by  v/hich  it  is  feparated  from  Afia.  By  thefe  feas  it  may, 
and  does,  carry  on  a  dire£l  commerce  with  the  other  three 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  compofed  of  two  great  continents, 
one  on  the  north,  the  other  upon  the  fouth,  which  are  joined 
by  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  forms  a  fort  of  Ifthmus 
3500  miles  long,  and  in  one  part  at  Darien,  fo  extremely 
narrow,  as  to  make  the  communication  between  the  two 
oceans  by  no  means  difficult,  being  only  60  miles  over.  In 
the  great  gulph,  which  is  formed  between  the  Ifthmus,  and 
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the  northern  and  fouthern  continents,  lie  an  infinite  mnltitude 
of  iflands,  many  of  them  large,  mofr  of  them  fertile,  and 
denominated  the  Weft-Indies,  in  contradiftinftion  to  the 
countries  and  illands  of  Afia,  beyond  the  cape  of  Good-Hope, 
which  are  called  the  Eafr-Indies. 

Before  we  begin  to  Keat  of  feparate  countries  in  their  order, 
we  muft  according  to  jui\  method  take  notice  of  thofe  mcun^ 
tains  and  rivers,  which  difdain,  as  it  were,  to  be  confined 
within  the  limits  of  particular  provinces,  and  extend  over  a 
great  part  of  the  continent.  For  though  America  in  general 
be  not  a  mountainous  country,  it  has  the  greateft  mountains 
in  the  v/orld.  In  fouth  America  the  Andes,  or  Cordilleras, 
run  from  north  to  fouth  along  the  coaft:  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
They  exceed  in  length  any  chain  of  mountains  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  globe;  extending  from  the  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  to 
theftreights  of  Magellan,  they  divide  the  whole  fouthern  parts 
of  America,  and  run  a  lengch  of  4300,  miles.  Their  height 
is  as  remarkable  as  their  length,  for  though  in  part  within 
the  torrid  zone,  they  are  conliantly  covered  with  fnow.  In 
North  America,  which  is  chiefly  cpmpofed  of  gentle  afcents, 
or  level  plains,  we  know  of  no  confiderable  mountains,  except; 
thofe  towards  the  pole,  and  that  long  ridge  which  lies  on  the 
back  of  our  fettlements,  feparating  our  colonies  from  Canada 
and  Louifiana,  which  we  call  the  Apalachian,  or  Alcgcney 
mountains  ;  if  that  may  be  confidered  as  a  mountain,  which 
upon  one  fide  is  extremely  lofty,  but  upon  the  other  is  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  reft  of  the  country. 

America  is,  without  queftion,  that  part  of  the  globe  which 
is  beft  watered  ;  and  that  not  only  for  the  fupport  of  life,  and 
all  the  purpofes  of  fertility,  but  for  the  convenience  of  trade, 
and  the  intercourfe  of  each  part  with  the  others.  In  North 
America,  fuch  is  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  Creator  of 
the  univerfe,  thofe  vaft  tradts  of  country,  fituated  beyond  the 
Apalachian  mountains,  at  an  immenfe  and  unknown  diftance 
from  the  ocean,  are  watered  by  inland  feas,  called  the  Lakes 
of  Canada,  which  not  only  communicate  with  each  other, 
but  give  rife  to  feveral  great  rivers,  particularly  the  MifTifippi, 
running  from  north  to  fouth  till  it  falls  into  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  after  a  courfe,  including  its  turnings,  of  4500  miles, 
and  receiving  in  its  progrefs  the  vaft  tribute  of  the -Illinois,  the 
Mifaures,  the  Ohio,  and  other  great  rivers  fcarcely  inferior 
to  the  Rhine,  or  the  Danube  ;  and  on  the  north,  the  river 
St.  Laurence,  running  a  contrary  courfe  from  the  Miilifippi, 
till  it  empties  itfelf  into  the  ocean  near  Newfoundland  all  or 
them  being  almoft  navigable  to  their  heads,  lay  open  the  inmofl 
recefies  of  this  great  continent,  and  afford  fuch  an  inlet  for 
commerce,  as  mufr  produce  the  greateft  advantages,  whenever 
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the  country  adjacent  fhall  come  to  be  fully  inhabited,  and  by 
aa  indufh'ious  and  civilized  people.  'I'he  eaRcrn  fide  of  North 
America,  which  makes  a  part  of  the  Brlt'iih  empire,  befides 
the  noble  rivers  Hudfon,  Delaware,  Sulquehana,  and  Potow- 
mack,  fupplies  feveral  others  of  great  depth,  length,  and 
commodious  navigation  :  hence  many  parts  of  our  fettlements 
are  fo  advantageoufly  interfected  with  navigable  rivers  and 
creeks,  that  our  planters,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  faid 
to  have  each  a  harbour  at  his  door. 

South  America  is,  if  pofiible,  in  this  refpect  even  more 
fortunate.  It  fupplies  much  the  two  largcil  rivers  in  the 
world,  the  river  of  Amazones,  and  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata,  or 
Plate  lliver.  The  firft  rifmg  in  Peru,  not  far  fi-om  the  South 
Sea,  pafl'cs  from  weft  to  eaft,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  between 
Brazil  and  Guiana,  after  a  couffc  of  more  than  3000  miles, 
in  v/hich  it  receives  a  prodigious  number  of  great  and  navi- 
gable rivers.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata,  riKs  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  having  itb  flrength  gradually  augmented,  by  an 
icceffion  of  m:  ny  powerful  ftre  .ms,  diichargcs  itfelf  v/ith 
fuch  vehemence  into  the  ft  a,  as  to  make  its  taftc  frcfh  for 
many  leagues  from  hnJ.  Befides  ihefe  there  are  other  rivers 
in  South  America,  of  which  the  Oronoquo  is  the  moil 
confidcrablc. 

A  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent  on  each  fide  of  the  equator, 
muft  ncceffarily  have  a  variety  of  foils  as  well  as  climates.  It 
is  a  treafury  of  nature,  producing  moft  of  the  metals,  mine- 
rals, plants,  fruits,  trees,  and  wood,  to  be  met  with  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  world,  and  many  of  them  in  greater  quan- 
tities and  high  perfection.  The  gold  and  filver  of  America 
has  fupplied  Europe  with  fuch  immenfe  quantities  of  thofe 
valuable  metals,  that  they  are  become  vaftly  more  common  ; 
fo  that  the  gold  and  filver  of  Europe  now  bears  little  propor- 
tion to  the  high  price  fet  upon  them  before  the  difcovery  pf 
America. 

This  country  alfo  produces  diamonds,  pearls,  emeralds, 
amethyfts,  and  other  valuable  ftones,  which  by  being  brought 
into  Europe,  have  contributed  likewife  to  lower  their  value, 
Tothcfe,  which  are  chiefly  the  produ£lion  of  Spanifh  America, 
may  be  added  a  great  number  of  other  com^modities,  which, 
thouf  h  of  lefs  price,  are  of  m.uch  greater  ufe,  and  many  of 
them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  BritiHi  empire  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  Of  thefe  are  the  plentiful  fupplies  of 
cochineal,  indigo,  anatto,  logwood,  brazil,  fuftic,  pimento, 
lignum  vitae,  rice,  ginger,  cocoa,  or  the  chocolate  nut,  fu- 

far,  cotton,  tobacco,  banillas,  red-wood,  the  balfams  of  Tolu, 
eru,  and  China,  that  valuable  article  in  medicine  the  Jefuit's 
|»ark,  niechoacan,   faffafi-as,   farfapariHaj   callia,  tamarinds, 
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hides,  fursj  amlDergris,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  iroiii, 
and  plants,  to  which,  before  the  difcovery  of  A.is^.rica,  we 
were  either  entire  lirangers,  or  forced  to  hu^r^rt  an  extravagant 
rate  from  Afia  and  Africa,  through  the  '.and s  of  the  Vene- 
tians and  Genoefe,  who  then  engr^j^la  the  trade  of  the  eaftern 
world.  .  f-'" 

This  continent  has  alfo  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits,  which 
here  grow  wild  to  great  perfe6lion  ;  as  pine-apples,  pome- 
granates, citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cherries, 
pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes,  great  numbers  of  culinary,  medi- 
cinal, and  other  herbs,  roots  and  plants  ;  and  fo  fertile  is  the 
foil,  that  many  exotic  productions  are  ncuriflied  in  as  great 
perfe(51ion,  as  in  their  native  ground. 

Though  the  Indians  flill  live  in  the  quiet  pofTefTion  of  many 
large  traS:s,  America  fo  far  as  known,  is  chiefly  claimed,  and 
divided  into  colonies,  by  three  European  nations,  the  Spa- 
niards, Englifl],  and  Portuguefe.  The  Spaniards,  who,  as 
they  firit  difcovered  it,  have  the  largeft  and  richeft  portion, 
extending  from  New  Mexico  and  Louifiana,  in  North  Ame- 
fica,  to  the  ftreights  of  Magellan  in  the  fouth  fea,  excepting 
the  large  province  of  Brazil,  which  belongs  to  Portugal  ;  for 
though  the  French  and  Dutch  have  fome  forts  upon  Surinam 
and  Guiana,  they  fcarcely  deferve  to  be  confidered  as  proprie- 
tors of  any  part  of  the  fouthern  continent. 

Next  to  Spain,  the  moft  confiderable  proprietor  of  America 
is  Great  Britain,  who  derives  her  claim  to  North  ArriCrica, 
from  the  firft  difcovery  of  that  continent,  by  Sebaftian  Cabot, 
in  the  name  of  Henry  VII.  anno  1497,  about  fix  years  after 
the  difcovery  of  South  America  by  Columbus,  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  Spain.  This  country  was  in  general  called  New- 
foundland, a  name  which  is  now  appropriated  folely  to  an 
ifland  upon  its  coaft.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made  any 
attempt  to  fettle  this  country.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,,  an  un- 
common genius,  and  a  brave  commander,  firft  fliewed  the 
way  by  planting  a  colony  in  the  fouthern  part,  which  he 
called  Virginia,  in  honour  of  his  m.iftrefs  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  French  indeed,  from  this  period  until  the  conclufion 
of  the  late  war,  laid  a  claim  to,  and  acSlually  pofTelTed  Canada 
and  Louifiana,  comprehending  all  that  extenfive  inland  coun- 
try, reaching  from  Hudfon's  Bay  on  the  north,  tc  Mexico 
and  the  gulph  of  the  fame  name  on  the  fouth  ;  regions  which 
all  Europe  could  not  people  in  the  courfe  of  many  ages  :  but 
no  territory  however  extenfive,  no  empire  however  boundlefs, 
could  gratify  the  ambition  of  that  afpiring  nation ;  hence, 
under  the  moft  folemn  treaties,  they  continued  in  a  ftate  of 
hoftility,  making  gradual  advances  upon  the  back  of  our  fet- 
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dements,  and  rendering  their  acquifitions  more  fecurc  and 
pci^Tianent  by  a  chain  of  forts,  well  fupplied  with  all  the 
implements  of  war.  At  the  fame  time  they  laboured  inccf- 
fantly  to  gain- the  friendfhip  of  the  Indians,  whom  they  not 
only  trained  to  the"u'V  of  arms,  but  infufed  into  thefe  favagcs 
the  moft  unfav.ourable  novion  of  the  Englifh,  and  the  flrength 
of  their  nation.  The  Britilli  colonies  thus  hemmed  in,  and 
confined  to  a  flip  of  land  along  the  fea  coaft,  by  an  ambitious 
and  powerful  nation,  the  rivals  and  the  natural  enemies  of 
Great  Britain,  began  to  take  the  alarm.  The  Britifli  empire 
in  America,  yet  in  its  infancy,  was  threatened  with  a  total 
diffolution.  The  colonies,  in  their  diftrefs,  called  out  aloud 
to  the  mother  country.  The  bulwarks,  and  the  thunder  of 
Englano,  were  fent  to  their  rv.llcf,  accompanied  with  power- 
ful armies,  well  appointed,  and  commanded  by  a  fct  of  heroes, 
the  Scipios  of  the  prefent  age.  A  long  ivar  fucceeded,  which 
ended  gloriouPiy  for  Great  Britain  ;  for  after  oceans  of  blood 
were  fpilt,  and  every  inch  of  ground  bravely  difputcd,  the 
French  were  not  only  driven  from  Canada,  and  its  dependan- 
cics,  but  obliged  to  relinquifh  all  that  part  of  Louifiana, 
lying  on  the  call  fide  of  the  Miflifippi. 

Thus  at  an  im.menfe  expence,  and  with  the  lofs  of  many 
brave  men,  our  colonies  were  preferved,  fccured,  and  extended 
{o  far,  as  to  render  it  difEcult  to  afcertain  the  precife  bounds 
of  our  empire  in  North  America,  to  the  northern  and 
Vv-eftern  fides  ;  for  to  the  northward,  it  fhould  feem  that  we 
might  extend  our  claims  quite  to  the  pole  itfelf,  nor  does  any 
nation  feem  inclined  to  difpute  the  property  of  this  northern- 
moft  country  with  us.  If  we  fliould  choofe  to  take  our  ftand 
upon  the  northern  extremity,  and  look  towards  the  fouth,  wc 
have  a  territory  extending  in  that  afpedl:,  from  the  pole  to 
Cape  Florida  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  N.  lat.  25,  and  con- 
fequently  near  40CO  miles  long  in  a  6'ued:  line;  which  is  the 
ttiorc  valuable,  as  it  includes  the  moft  temperate  climates  of 
this  new  world,  and  fuch  as  are  bed:  fuited  to  Britifb  con- 
ftitutions.  But  to  the  weftvvard,  our  boundaries  reach  to 
nations  unkiiown  even  to  the  native  Indians  of  Canada.  If 
we  might  hazard  a  conjecture,  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  extent 
of  ail  Europe.  This  vaft  empire  is  all  the  way  v/afliej  by  the 
Atlantic  ocean  on  the  eaft,  and  on  the  fouth  by  the  gulph  of 
Mexico.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, the  Minilippi,  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  other  great 
bodies  of  v/ater,  which  fertilize  fend  enrich  its  northern  and 
Weftern  boundaries,  as  v/ell  aa  the  interior  parts. 

In  defcribing  the  fituation,  extent,  and  boundaries  of  the 
num.erous  colonies  which  now  compofe  this  great  empire,  we 
have  totidly  rejected  the  accounts  given  us  by  partial  French 
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wlters,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Salmon  and  other  Englifh  geos5;ra- 
phers,  if  men  deferve  that  name,  who  have  wandered  fo 
widely  from  the  truth,  and  who  feem  either  unacquainted  with 
the  fubjecS):,  or  have  been  at  no  pains  to  confult  thr  latefl  and 
moft  Authentic  materials.  This  we  thought  neceOary  to  pre- 
mife,  that  the  reader  may  be  prepared  for  the  following  table, 
which  he  will  find  to  differ  widely  from  any  bock  of  geogra- 
phy hitherto  publiihed,  being  compofed  from  the  lateft  treaties 
and  the  beft  maps  and  drawings  in  confequence  of  thefe 
treaties,  and  the  fuieft  guides  in  giving  the  geography  of  thefi? 
important  provinces. 

The  multitude  of  iflands,  which  lie  between  the  two  con- 
tinents of  North  and  South  America,  are  divided  amono:ft  the 
Spaniards,  EngliOi,  and  French.  The  Dutch  indeed  pofiefs 
three  or  four  fmail  iflands,  which  in  any  other  hands  would 
be  of  no  confequence  :  and  the  Danes  have  one  or  two,  but 
they  hardly  deferve  to  be  named  among  the  proprietors  of 
America.  We  fhall  now  proceed  to  the  particular  provinces, 
beginning,  according  to  our  method,  v/ith  the  north  ;  but  as 
Labrador  or  Nev/  Britain,  and  the  countries  round  Hudfon's 
Bay,  with  thofe  vaft  rc^gions  towards  the  pole,  are  little  known, 
we  can  only  include  within  the  following  table,  the  colonies 
that  have  been  formed  into  regular  governments,  which  bring 
us  to  the  50th  degree  north  Lit.  viz. 


The  grand  Divifions  of  NORTH  AMERICA. 


Colonies. 

Length 

Breadt.  | Chief  Towns,  j 

Dift.  &  bearing  1  » 
r      T     J       1    Belongs  to 
from  London. 

Province  of  7 
Quebec  S 

200  1  Quebec 

j  Great  Britain 

New  ScotJanJ 

350  i    250  jHallifax 

|Ditto 

New  England 

550 

200 

Bofton             2760  V/,  Diito 

New  York 

300 

150 

New  York       |  Ditto 

New  Jerley 

t6o 

60  jPerth  Amboy   j  Ditto 

Penfylvania 

3C0 

240  jPhlladelphia    |  .Ditto 

Maryland 

140 

135  jAnapoiis 

jDitto 

Virginia 

750 

240 

V/iiliamfburg 

1  Ditto 

No,  Carolina  -j 
So.  Carolina  i 
Georgia  * 

700 

38.0 

Wiimington 
Charles- town 
Savannah 

:  Ditto 
iDitto 
iDitto 

Eaft  Florida  ) 
Weft  Florida  5 

500 

440 

St.  Auguftin 
Penfacola 

iDitto 
jDitto 

Louifiana 

Bounas  undeter. 

New  Orleans 

4080  S.  W. 

Spain 

New  Mexico  7 
&  California  ^ 

20 -O 

1600 

St.  Fee 
St.  Juan 

4320  s.  w. 

Ditto 
Ditto 

Mexico   or  7 
New  Spain  5 

[  2000 

600 

Mexico 

4900  s.w. 

Ditto 
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The 

principal  Islands 

in  North  America  belonging  to  Europeans  arc. 

ulph 
iwr. 

Islands.  1 

Length. 

Breadt.' 

Chief  Town?.  ' 

Belongs  to 

Newfoundl  ind 

350 

200 

^lacentia 

Great  Britain 

O  ^  , 

Cape  Breton 

1 10 

80 

Louifburg  j 

Ditto 

of  St, 

St.  John's 

60 

30 

Charlotte  Town 

Ditto 

the 
antic. 

The  Bermudas 
ides 

2  3,000 
acres 

St.  George 

Ditto 

<  c 

The  Bahama  ditto 

Naflau 

Ditto 

Jamaica 

140 

60 

Kingfton 

Ditto 

(« 

(J 

Barbadoes 

21 

14  !Bridgetown 

Ditto 

Amer; 

St.  ChnlTopher's 

20 

7 

Bafie-terre 

Ditto 

Antigua 

20 

20 

St.  John's 

Ditto 

Nevis  and  7 

each  of  thefe  is 

Charles -Town 

Ditto 

3 
O 
C/J 

Montferrat  3 

18 

circum 

Plymouth 

Ditto 

Barbuda 

20 

12 

Ditto . 

13 

C 

f« 

Anjuilla 

30 

Ditto 

Dominica 

28 

Ditto 

O 

z 

St.  Vincent 

24 

18 

Ditto  , 

c 

CJ 

Granada 

30 



Lewis 

Ditto 

Tobago 

32 

9 

Ditto 

Cuba 

700 

70 

Havannah 

Spain 

;  Atlantic 

H;'paniolci 

450 

150 

it.  Domingo 

Ditto  &  France 

Porto  Rico 

ICO 

40 

Porro  Rico 

Spain 

Trinidad 

90 

60 

Ditto 

Maigaritra 

40 

24 

Ditto 

c 

Martinico 

60 

30 

St.  Peter's 

!•  ranee 

c 

Guadalupe 

45 

3S 

Bafl"-*^erre 

Ditto 

>~< 

St,  Lucia 

23 

Ditto 

St.  Bartholo-  -\ 

mcvv,  / 
Defeada,  and  y 

Jivi     Ugaikt  iU  C  V 

very 
j  fmall 

Ditto 
Ditto 

rt 

Ditto 

'-3 

k»L.  X-Uitavia 

1  29 

circum. |Thc  B;iy 

Dutch 

1  30 

1 

Ditto 

St.  Thomas 

circum 

Denmark. 

^Sr.  Croi- 

I  30 

1  '° 

lEafTe  End 

(Ditto 

Grand  Divifions  of  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

Nations. 

Length 

Brcudt. 

Chief  Cities. 

Dift.  &  bearing 
from  Lor.don. 

Belongs  to 

Terra  Firma 

1400 

700 

Panama 

4650  S.  V/. 

Spain 

Peru 

i8co 

500 

Lima 

5520  s.  w. 

Spain 

Amazonia,  a  very  large  country,  but  little  known  to  the  Europeans,  laoo  L.  q6o  B. 

Guiana 

780 

480 

C"  Surinam  or 
I  Cayenne 

3840  s.  w. 

Dutch&Frcnch 

Brafil 

2$0D 

700  iSt.  Salvador 

60C0  s.  w. 

Portugal 

Paraguay  or  Lapiata 

I  500 

lOCO 

Buenos  Ayres 

6040  s.  w. 

Spiun  8c  Jefuits 

Chili 

12,00 

500 

St.  Jago 

6600  3.  W. 

Spain 

Terra  Magellan!-  7  The  Spaniards  took  pofleffion  of  it,  but  did  not  think  it 
|Ca,  or  Patagonia.  >     worth  while  to  fettle  there.     700  L.    300  B. 
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NEW  BRITAIN,  or  the  country  lying  round  Hud™ 
fon's  bay,  and  commonly  called  the  country  of  the 
Efquimaux,  comprehending  Labrador,  now  North  and  South 
Wales,  is  bounded  by  unknown  lands,  and  frozen  feas,  about 
the  pole,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  the  call  5 
by  the  bay  and  river  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada,  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  unknown  lands  on  the  weft. 

Mountains.]  The  tremendous  high  mountains  in  this 
country  towards  the  north,  their  being  covered  with  eternal 
fnow,  and  the  winds  blowing  from  thence  three  quarters  of 
the  year,  occafions  a  degree  of  cold  in  the  winter,  over  all  this 
country,  which  is  not  experienced  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world  in  the  fame  latitude. 

Rivers,  bays,  straits,  7     Thefe  are  numerous  in  this 
AND  capes.  j   country,  and  take  their  names 

generally  from  the  Englifh  navigators  and  commanders,  by 
whom  they  were  firft  difcovered  ;  the  principal  bay  is  that  of 
Hudfon,  and  the  principal  ^Iraits  are  thofe  of  Hudfon,  Davies, 
and  Belleifle. 

Soil  and  produce.]  This  country  is  extremely  barren  ; 
to  the  northward  of  Hudfon's  Bay,  even  the  hardy  pine-tree  is 
feen  no  longer,  and  the  cold  womb  of  the  earth  is  incapable  of 
any  better  production  than  fome  miferable  fbrubs.  Every 
kind  of  European  feed,  which  we  have  committed  to  the 
earth,  in  this  inhofpitable  climate,  has  hitherto  perifhed ; 
but,  in  all  probability,  we  have  not  tried  the  feed  of  corn  from 
the  northern  parts  of  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  in  fuch  cafes,  the 
place  from  whence  the  feed  comes  is  of  great  moment.  All 
this  feverity,  and  long  continuance  of  winter,  and  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  the  earth  which  comes  from  thence,  is  experienced 
in  the  latitude  of  fiftj^-one  3  in  the  temperate  latitude  of 
Cambrid8;e. 

Animals.]  Thefe  are  the  moofe  deer,  flags,  rein  deer, 
bears,  tygers,  buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters, 
lynxes,  martins,  fquirrels,  ermins,  wild  cats,  and  hares.  Of 
the  feathered  kind,  they  have  geefe,  buftards,  ducks,  par- 
tridges, and  all  manner  of  wild  fowls.  Of  fifli,  there  are 
whales,  morfes,  feals,  cod-fiih,  and  a  white  fifli,  preferable 
to  herrings  ;  and  in  their  rivers  and  frefh  v/aters,  pike,  perch, 
carp,  and  trout.  There  have  been  taken  at  Port  Nelfon,  in 
one  feafon,  ninety  thoufand  partridges,  which  are  here  as  large 
as  hens,  and  twenty-live  thoufand  hares. 

1  3  All 
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All  the  animals  of  thefe  countries,  are  clo?thed  with  a  clofe, 
fort,  warm  fur.  In  fuinmer  there  is  here,  as  in  other  places, 
a  variety  in  the  colours  of  the  feveral  animals  ;  when  that 
fealbn  is  over,  which  holds  only  for  three  months,  they  all 
afTume  the  livery  of  winter,  and  every  fort  of  beafts,  and  moft 
of  their  fowls,  are  of  the  colour  of  the  fnow  ;  every  thing 
animate  and  inanimate  is  white.  This  is  a  furprizing  phe- 
nomenon. But  what  is  yet  more  furprizing,  and  what  is 
indeed  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  things,  that  draw  the  moft 
inattentive  to  an  admiration  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
Providence,  is,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  England,  that 
have  been  carried  into  Hudfon's  Bay,  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  acquired 
a  much  longer,  fofter,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair,  than  they  had 
originally. 

Before  we  advance  further  in  the  defcription  of  America, 
it  may  be  proper  to  obferve  in  general,  that  all  the  quadrupcdes' 
of  this  new  world,  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  the  old  ;  even  fuch 
as  are  carried  from  hence  to  breed  there,  are  often  found  td 
degenerate,  but  are  never  fcen  to  improve.    If  with  refpecSl 
to  fize,  we  fhould  compare  the  animals  of  the  new  and  the 
old  world,  we  fhall  find  the  one  bear  no  manner  of  proportion 
to  the  other.    The  Afiatic  elephant,  for  inftance,  often  grows 
to  above  fifteen  feet  high,  while  tne  tapurette,  which  is  the 
largeft  native  of  America,  is  not  bigger  than  a  calf  of  a  year 
old.    The  lama,  which  fome  alfo  call  the  American  camel,  is 
ftiil  lefs.    Their  beafts  of  prey  are  quite  divefted  of  that  cou- 
rage, which  is  fo  often  fatal  to  man  in  Africa  or  Afia.  They- 
have  no  lions,  nor,  properly  fpeaking,  either  leopard  or  tiger. 
Travellers,  however,  have  affixed  thofe  names  to  fuch  rave- 
nous animals,  as  are  there  found  moft  to  refemble  thofe  of  the 
antient  contment.    The  congar,  the  taquar,  and  the  taqua- 
retti  among  them,  are  defpicable  in  comparlfon  of  the  tiger, 
the  leopard,  and  the  panther  of  Afia.    The  tyger  of  Bengal 
has  been  known  to  meafure  fix  feet  in  length,  without 
including  the  t:il,  while  the  congar,  or  American  tyger,  as 
fome  aftecl  to  call  it,  feldom  exceeds  three.    All  the  animals 
therefore  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  America,  are  different  from 
thofe  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  ancient  continent ;  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  any  common  to  bo:h,  but  thofe,  which 
being  able  to  bear  the  colds  of  the  north,  have  travelled  from 
one  continent  to  the  other.    Thus  the  bear,   the  wolf,  the 
rain-deer,  the  ft?.g,  and  the  beaver,  are  known  as  well  by  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Britain  and  Canada,  as  Ruflia  ;  while  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tyjer,  which  are  natives  of  the 
fouth  v/ith  us,  are  utterly  unknown  in  fouthern  ^rperica. 
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But  if  the  quadrupedes  of  America  be  fmaller  than  thofe  of 
the  ancient  continent,  they  are  in  much  greater  abundance; 
for  it  is  a  rule  that  obtains  through  nature,  and  evidently 
points  out  the  wifdom  of  the  author  of  it,  that  the  fmalleft 
animals  multiply  in  the  greateft  proportion.  The  goat,  im- 
ported from  Europe  to  fouthern  America,  in  a  few  generations 
becomes  much  lefs,  but  then  it  alfo  becomes  more  prolific,  and 
inftead  of  one  kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the  moft,  generally 
produces  five,  fix,  and  fometimes  more.  The  wifdom  of  Pro- 
vidence in  making  formidable  animals  unprolific  is  obvious  ; 
had  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  lion,  the  fame 
degree  of  fecundity  with  the  rabbit,  or  the  rat,  all  the  arts  of 
man  would  foon  be  unequal  totheconteft,  and  wefliould  foon 
perceive  them  become  the  tyrants  of  thofe  who  call  themfelves 
the  mafters  of  the  creation. 

Persons  and  habits.]  The  men  of  this  country  fhew 
great  ingenuity  in  their  manner  of  kindling  a  fire,  in  cloathing 
themfelves,  and  in  preferving  their  eyes  from  the  ill  cffeds  of 
that  glaring  white  which  every  where  furrounds  them,  for  the 
greateft  part  of  the  year  ;  in  other  refpeds  they  are  very  favage. 
In  their  fhapes  and  faces  they  do  not  refemble  the  Americans 
who  live  to  the  fouthward  ;  they  are  much  more  like  the  Lap- 
landers and  Samoeids  of  Europe  already  defcribed,  from  whom 
they  are  probably  defcended.  The  other  Americans  feem  to 
be  of  a  Tartar  original. 

Discovery  and  commerce.]  The  knowledge  of  thefe 
northern  feas  and  countries,  was  owing  to  a  project  ftarted  in 
England  for  the  difcovery  of  a  north-weft  paflage  to  China, 
and  the  Eaft  Indies,  as  early  as  the  year  1576.  Since  then  it 
has  been  frequently  dropped,  and  as  often  revived,  but  never 
yet  compleated.  Forbilher  only  difcovered  the  main  of  New 
Britain,  or  Terra  de  Labrador,  and  thofe  ftraits  to  which  he 
has  given  his  name.  In  1585,  John  David  failed  from  Portf- 
mouth,  and  viewed  that  and  the  more  northerly  coafts,  but  he 
feems  never  to  have  entered  the  bay.  Fludfon  made  three 
voyages  on  the  fame  adventure,  the  firft  in  1607,  the  fecon^ 
in  1608,  and  his  third  and  laft  in  1610.  This  bold  and  judi- 
cious navigator  entered  the  ftraits  that  lead  into  this  new  Medi- 
terranean, the  bay  known  by  his  name,  coafted  a  great  part  of 
it,  and  penetrated  to  eighty  degrees  and  a  half  into  the  heart 
of  the  frozen  zone.  His  ardour  for  the  difcovery  not  being 
abated  by  the  difHculties  he  ftruegled  with  in  this  empire  of 
winter,  and  world  of  froft  and  fnov/,  he  ftaid  here  until  the 
enfuing  fpring,  and  prepared  in  the  beginning  of  1611  to 
purfue  his  difcoveries ;  but  his  crew,  who  fuff'ered  equal 
Wdfliips,  without  the  fame  fpirit  to  fupport  them,  mutinied, 

Z  4  feizei 
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felzed  upon  Him,  and  feven  of  thofe  who  were  mcft  faithful 
to  him,  and  committed  them  to  the  fury  of  the  icy  feas,  in  an 
open  boat.  Hudfon  and  his  companions  were  either  fwal»- 
Icwed  up  by  the  v/aves,  or,  gaining  the  inhofpitable  coaft, 
were  deflroyed  by  the  favages  j  but  the  fhip,  and  the  reft  of 
the  men  returned  home. 

The  laft  attempt  towards  a  difcovery  was  made  in  1 746  by 
captain  EUis,  who  wintered  as  far  norch  as  57  degrees  and  a 
half ;  but  though  the  adventurers  failed  in  thcorigini)]  purpofe-, 
for  v/hich  they  navigated  this  bay,  their  project,  even  in  its 
failure,  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  this  country.  The 
vaft  countries  v/hich  furround  Hudfon's  Bay,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  abound  with  animals,  whofe  fur  and  fkins 
are  excellent.  In  1670,  a  charter  was  granted  to  a  companv, 
v/hich  does  not  confift  of  above  nine  or  ten  perfons,  for  the 
exclufivc  trade  to  this  bay,  and  they  have  aded  under  it  ever 
fmce  with  great  benefit  to  the  private  men,  who  compofe  the 
company,  though  comparatively  with  little  advantage  to  Great 
Britain.  The  fur  and  peltry  trade  might  be  carried  on  to  a 
much  greater  extent,  were  it  not  entirely  in  the  hands  of  this 
exclufive  company,  whofe  intereft-,  not  to  fay  iniquitous  fpirit 
has  been  the  fubje^l  of  long  and  juft  complaint.  The  com- 
pany employ  four  (hips,  and  130  feamen.  They  have  four 
forts,  viz.  Churchill,  Nelfon,  New  Severn,  and  Albany, 
which  ftand  on  the  v/eft  fide  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrifoncd 
by  186  men.  They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of 
16,000  1.  and  bring  home  returns  to  the  value  of^29,34ol. 
which  yield  to  the  revenue  3,7341.  This  includes  the  fifhery 
in  Hudfon's  Bay.  This  commerce,  fmall  as  it  is,  affords  im- 
rnenfe  profits  to  the  company,  and  even  fome  advantages  to 
Great  Britain  in  general  ;  for  the  commodities  we  exchange 
with  the  Indians  for  their  fRins  and  furs,  are  all  manufa6lurtd 
in  Britain ;  and  as  the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their 
choice,  fuch  things  are  fent,  of  v/hich  we  have  the  greatefl: 
plenty,  and  which  in  the  mercantile  phrafe,  are  drugs  with 
us.  Though  the  workmanfhip  too  happen  to  be  in  many 
refpe£ls  fo  deficient,  that  no  civilized  people  wotild  take  it 
pfi'  our  hands,  it  may  be  adm.ired  among  the  Indians.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fkins  and  furs  we  bring  from  Hudfon's 
Bay,  enter  largely  Into  our  manufadlures,  and  afford  us  mate- 
rials for  trading  with  many  nations  of  Europe,  to  great  advan- 
tage. Thefe  circumiftances  tend  to  prove  inconteftibly  the 
immenfe  benefit,  that  would  redound  to  Great  Britain,  by 
throv/ing  open  the  trade  to  Hudfon's  Bay,  fince  even  in  its 
prefent  reflraincd  Rate  it  is  fo  advantageous.  This  company, 
it  is  probable^  do  not  find  their  trade  fo  advantageous  now, 
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as  it  was  before  we  got  polTefiion  of  Canada.  The  only  at- 
tempt made  to  trade  with  Labrador,  has  been  dire£ted  towards 
the  fifhery.  Great  Britain  has  no  fettlement  here,  though  the 
annual  produce  of  the  nfliery,  amounting  to  upward  of 
49,000 1.  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  fhould 
encourage  us  to  fet  about  this  defign. 


CANADA,   or  the  Province  of  Qjljebec. 
Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  800    1  between  T  "^^^  ^^"g^^^^^- 

Breadth  200    3  1  45  and  52  north  latitude. 

Boundaries.]  rr^HE  French  comprehended  under  the 
j|_  name  of  Canada,  a  very  large  terri- 
tory, taking  into  their  claim  part  of  New  Scotland,  New 
England,  and  New  York,  on  the  eaft  ;  and,  to  the  weft, 
extending  it  as  far  as  the  Pacific  Ocean.  That  part,  how- 
ever, which  they  have  been  able  to  cultivate,  and  which  bore 
the  face  of  a  colony,  lay  chiefly  upon  the  banks  of  the  river 
St.  Lawrence,  and  the  numerous  fmall  rivers  falling  into  that 
ftream.  This  being  reduced  by  the  Britilh  arms  in  the  late 
war,  is  now  formed  into  a  Britifli  colony,  called  the  Province 
of  Quebec.    See  the  Royal  Procla?nation. 

Air  and  climate.]  The  climate  of  this  extenfive  pro- 
yince  is  not  very  different  from  the  colonies  mentioned  above, 
but  as  it  is  much  further  from  the  fea,  and  more  northerly 
than  a  great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  it  has  a  much  feverer 
v/inter,  though  the  air  is  generally  clear  ;  but  like  moft  of 
thofe  American  trails,  that  do  not  lie  too  far  to  the  northward, 
the  fummers  are  very  hot  and  exceeding  pleafant. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Though  the  climate  be  cold,  and 
the  winter  long  and  tedious,  the  foil  is  in  general  very  good, 
and  in  many  parts  both  pleafant  and  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  with  many  other  forts  of  grains,  fruits  and  vege- 
tables ;  tobacco,  in  particular,  thrives  well,  and  is  much 
cultivated.  The  ifle  of  Orleans  near  Quebec,  and  the  lands 
upon  the  river  St.  Laurence,  and  other  rivers  are  remarkable 
for  the  richnefs  of  their  foil.  The  meadow  grounds  in  Ca- 
nada, which  are  ^N&\\  watered,  yield  excellent  grafs,  and  breed 
vaft  numbers  of  great  and  fmall  cattle.  As  we  are  now  enter- 
ing upon  the  cultivated  provinces  of  Britifh  America,  and  as 
Canada,  ftretching  a  confiderable  way  upon  the  back  of  our 
Other  fettlements,  contains  almoll  all  the  different  fpecies  of 

wood 
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wood,  and  animals,  that  are  found  in  thefe  colonies,  we  fliall, 
to  avoid  repetitions,  fpeak  of  them  here  at  fome  length. 

Timber  and  plants.]  The  uncultivated  parts  of  North 
America,  contain  the  greateft  forefts  in  the  world.  They  arc 
a  continued  wood  not  planted  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  in  all 
appearance  as  old  as  the  world  itfelf.  Nothing  is  more  mag- 
nificent to  the  fight ;  the  trees  lofe  themfelves  in  the  clouds  ; 
and  there  is  fuch  a  prodigious  variety  of  fpecies,  that  even 
among  thofe  perfons  who  have  taken  mofl  pains  to  know  them, 
there  is  not  one  perhaps  that  knows  half  the  number.  The 
province  wc  are  defcribing,  produces  amongft  others,  two 
forts  of  pincb,  the  white  and  the  red  ;  four  forts  of  firs  ;  two 
forts  of  cedar  and  o  k,  the  white  and  the  red  ;  the  male  and 
female  maple  ;  three  forts  of  afh-trees,  the  free,  the  mungrel, 
and  the  baftard  j  three  forts  of  walnut-trees,  the  hard,  the 
foft,  and  the  fmooth  ;  vaft  numbers  of  beech- trees,  and  white 
wood  ;  white  and  red  elms,  and  poplars.  The  Indians  hollow 
the  red  elms  into  canoes,  fonie  of  which,  me.de  out  of  one 
piece,  will  contain  20  perfons,  others  are  made  of  the  bark, 
the  different  pieces  of  which  they  few  together  with  the  inner 
rind,  and  daub  over  the  feams  wi^h  pitch,  or  rather  a  bitu- 
minous matter  refembling  pitch,  to  prevent  their  leaking ; 
afnd  the  ribs  of  thcfc  ca:ioes  are  n  ade  of  boughs  of  trees. 
About  November  the  be:irs  and  v/ild  ciits  take  up  their  habita- 
tion in  the  hollow  elms,  and  remain  there  till  April.  Here 
are  alfo  found  cherry-trees,  plum-trees,  the  vinegar-tree,  the 
fruit  of  which,  infuled  in  water,  produces  vinegar  ^  an  aquatic 
plant,  called  Alaco,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  made  into  a 
confcdion  ;  the  white  thorn  ;  the  cotton-tree,  on  the  top  of 
which  grow  feveral  tufts  of  flowers,  which,  when  fhaken  in 
the  morning,  before  the  dew  falls  off,  produce  honey,  that 
may  be  boiled  up  into  fugar,  the  feed  being  a  pod,  containing 
a  very  fine  kind  of  cotton  ;  the  fun-plant,  which  refembles  a 
marig  Id,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet; 
Turky  corn  j  French  beans  j  gourds,  melons,  capillaire  j 
and  the  hop-pI:mt. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  Near  Quebec  is  a  fine  lead 
mine,  and  in  fome  of  the  mountains,  we  are  told,  filver  has 
been  found,  though  we  have  not  heard  any  great  advantage 
made  of  it  as  yet.    This  country  alfo  abounds  with  coals. 

Rivers.]  l^he  rivers  branching  through  this  country  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  large,  bold  and  deep.  The 
principal  are,  the  Duttauais,  St.  John's,  Seguinay,  Dcfprai- 
ries,  and  Trois  Rivieres,  but  they  are  all  fwallowed  up  by  the 
river  St.  Laurence.  This  river  iffues  from  the  lake  Ontario, 
aud  taking  its  courfe  north-esfl'^  waflies  IVlontreal,  where  it 
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receives  the  Outtauais,  and  forms  many  fertile  iHands.  It 
continues  the  fame  courfe,  and  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400 
miles  from  the  fea,  where  it  is  navigable  for  large  vclTels,  and 
below  Quebec,  320  miles  from  the  fea,  it  becomes  broad,  and 
fo  deep  that  fhips  of  the  line  contributed,  in  the  laft  war, 
to  reduce  that  capital.  After  receiving  in  its  progrefs  innu- 
merable ftreams,  this  great  river  falls  into  the  ocean  at  cape 
Rofieres,  where  it  is  90  miles  broad,  and  where  the  cold  is 
intenfe,  and  the  fea  boifterous.  In  its  progrefs  it  forms  a 
variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and  iflands,  many  of  them  fruit- 
ful, and  extremely  pleafant. 

Lakes.]    The  great  river  St.  Laurence,  is  that  only  upon 
which  the  French  (now  fubje(?s  of  Great-Britain)  have  fettle- 
ments  of  any  note  ;  but  if  we  look  forward  into  futurity,  it  is 
nothing  improbable  that  Canada,  and  thofe  vaft  regions  to 
the  weft,  will  be  enabled  of  themfelves  to  carry  on  a  confi- 
derable  trade  upon  the  great  lakes  of  frefh  water,  which  thefe 
countries  environ.    Here  are  five  lakes,  the  fmalleft  of  which 
is  a  piece  of  fweet  water,  greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  world  ;   this  is  the  lake  Ontario,  which  is  not  lefs 
than  200  leagues  in  circumference;  Erie,  or  Ofwego,  longer, 
but  not  fo  broad,  is  about  the  fame  extent.    Tnat  of  the 
Huron  fpreads  greatly  in  width,  and  is  in  circumference  not 
lefs  than  300,  as  is  that  of  Michigan,  though  like  lake  Erie, 
it  is  rather  long  and  comparatively  narrow.    But  the  lake 
Superior,  which  contains  feveral  large  iflands,  is  500  leagues 
in  the  circuit.    All  of  thefe  are  navigable  by  any  velfels,  and 
they  all  communicate  with  one  another,  except  that  the  palTage 
between  Erie  and  Ontario,  is  interrupted  by  a  ftupendous  fall 
or  catarad-,  which  is  called  the  falls  of  Niagara.    The  vi^ater 
here  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  where  the  rock  crofles  it,  not  in 
a  direct  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon.    When  it 
comes  to  the  perpendicular  fall,  which  is  150  feet,  no  words 
can  exprefs  the  confternation  of  travellers  at  feeing  fo  great  a 
body  of  water  falling,  or  rather  violently  thrown,  from  fo 
great  an  height,  upon  the  rocks  below;  from  v/hich  it  again 
rebounds  to  a  very  great  height,  appearing  white  as  fnow, 
being  all  converted  into  foam,  through  thofe  violent  agitations. 
The  noife  of  this  fall  is  often  heard  at  the  diftance  of  15  miles, 
and  fometimes  much  farther.    The  vapour  arifing  from  the 
fall  may  fometimes  be  feen  at  a  great  diftance,  appearing  like  a 
cloud,  or  pillar  of  fmoak,  and  in  the  appearance  of  a  rainbow, 
v/henever  the  fun,  and  the  pofition  of  the  traveller,  favours. 
Many  beafts  and  fowls  here  lofe  their  lives,  by  attempting  tp 
/wim,  or  crofs  the  ftream  in  the  rapids  above  the  fall,  and  are 
found  daflied  in  pieces  below^  and  foaic dines  the  Indians, 

through 
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through  careleflhefs  or  drunkennefs,  have  met  with  the  Tame 
fate ;  and  perhaps  no  place  in  the  world  is  frequented  by  fuch  a 
number  of  eagles  i  s  are  invited  hither  by  the  carnage  of  deer, 
elks,  bears,  &c.  on  which  they  feed.  The  river  St.  Laurence, 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  is  the  outlet  of  thefe  lakes  ;  by 
this  they  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  ocean.  The  French 
have  built  forts  at  the  feveral  ftraits,  by  which  thefe  lakes 
communicate  with  each  other,  as  well  as  where  the  lalt  of 
them  communicates  with  the  river.  By  thefe  they  effectually 
fecured  to  themfelves  the  trade  of  the  lakes,  and  an  influence 
upon  all  the  nations  of  America  which  lay  near  them. 

Animals.]  Thefe  make  the  moft  curious,  and  hitherto  the 
moft  interefting  part  of  the  natural  hiftory  of  Canada.  It  is 
to  the  fpoils  of  thefe  that  we  owe  the  materials  of  many  of  our 
inanufa6lures,  and  mofl  of  the  commerce  as  yet  carried  on 
betv/cen  us  and  the  country  we  have  been  defcribing.  The 
animals  that  find  fiaelter  and  nourifhmcnt  in  the  immenfe  forefts 
of  Canada,  and  which  indeed  traverfe  the  uncultivated  parts 
of  all  this  continent,  are  flags,  elks,  deer,  bears,  foxes, 
martens,  wild  cats,  ferrets,  wcfcls,  fquirrcls  of  a  large  fize 
and  greyifh  hue,  hares,  and  rabbits.  The  fouthern  parts  in 
particular  breed  great  numbers  of  wild  bulls,  deer  of  a  fmall 
fize,  divers  forts  of  roebucks,  goats,  wolves,  &c.  The  mar- 
fhes,  lakes,  and  pools,  which  in  this  country  are  very  nume- 
rous, fwarm  with  otters,  beavers  or  caflors,  of  which  the 
white  are  highly  valued,  being  fcarce,  as  well  as  the  right 
black  kind.  The  American  beaver,  though  refembling  the 
creature  known  in  Europe  by  that  name,  has  many  particulars 
which  render  it  the  mofl  curious  animal  we  are  acquainted 
with.  It  is  near  four  feet  in  length,  and  weighs  fixty  or 
feventy  pounds  ;  they  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years,  and  the 
females  generally  bring  forth  four  young  ones  at  a  time.  It  is 
an  amphibious  quadruped,  that  continues  not  long  at  a  time 
in  the  water,  but  yet  cannot  live  without  frequently  bathing 
in  it.  The  favages,  who  wi  ged  a  continual  war  with  this 
animal,  believed  it  to  be  a  rational  creature,  that  it  lived  in 
fociety,  and  was  governed  by  a  leader,  refembling  their  own 
fachem  or  prince.  It  mufl  indeed  be  allowed,  that  the  curious 
accounts  given  of  this  animal  by  ingenious  travellers,  the 
manner  in  which  it  contrives  its  habitation,  provides  food  to 
ferve  during  the  winter,  and  always  in  proportion  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  feverity  of  it,  are  fufficient  to  fhew  the  near 
approaches  of  inflinft  to  reafon,  and  even  in  fome  inflances 
the  fuperiority  of  the  former.  Their  colours  are  different; 
bhick,  brown,  white,  yellow,  and  ftraw-colour;  but  it  is 
©bferved,  that  the  lighter  their  colour,  the  lefs  quantity  of 
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fur  they  are  cloathed  with,  and  live  in  warmer  climates.  The, 
furs  of  the  beaver  are  of  two  kinds,  the  dry  and  the  •  green  5 
the  dry  fur  is  the  fkin  before  it  is  applied  to  any  ufe;  the  green 
are  the  furs  that  are  worn,  after  being  fewed  to  one  another, 
by  the  Indians,  who  beA-near  them  with  un61:uous  fubfirances, 
which  not  only  render  them  more  pliable,  but  give  the  fine 
down  that  is  manufactured  into  hats,  that  oily  qu.dity  which 
renders  it  proper  to  be  worked  up  with  the  dry  fur.  Both 
the  Dutch  and  Englifli  have  of  late  found  the  fecret  of  making 
excellent  cloths,  gloves,  and  ftockings,  as  well  as  hats,  fronli 
the  beaver  fur.  Befides  the  fur,  this  ufeful  animal  produces 
the  true  caftoreum,  which  is  contained  in  bags  in  the  lov/er 
part  of  the  belly,  different  from  the  tefticles  :  the  value  ot 
this  drug  is  well  known.  The  flefh  of  the  beaver  is  a  moft 
delicious  food,  but  when  boiled  it  has  a  difagreeable  relifh. 

The  muik  rat  is  a  diminutive  kind  of  beaver,  (weighing 
about  five  or  fix  pounds)  v/hich  it  refembles  in  every  thincr 
but  its  tail  ;  and  it  affords  a  very  ftrong  mufk. 

The  elk  is  of  the  fize  of  a  horfe  or  mule.  Many  extraor- 
dinary medicinal  qualities,  particularly  for  curing  the  falling- 
ficknefs,  are  afcribed  to  the  hoof  of  the  left  foot  of  this  animal. 
Its  flefh  is  very  agreeable  and  nourifhing,  and  its  colour  a 
mixture  of  light-grey  and  dark-red.  They  love  the  cold 
countries  ;  and  when  the  winter  affords- them  no  grafs,  they, 
gnaw  the  bark  of  trees.  It  is  dangerous  to  approach  very  near 
this  animal  when  he  is  hunted,  as  he  fometimcs  Iprings  fu- 
rioufly  on  his  purfuers,  and  tramples  them  to  pieces.  To 
prevent  this,  the  hunter  throws  his  clothes  to  him,  ahd  while 
the  deluded  animal  fpends  his  fury  on  thefe,  he  takes  proper 
meafures  to  difpatch  him. 

-  There  is  a  carnivorous  animal  here,  called  the  carcajou, 
of  the  feline  or  cat  kind,  with  a  tail  fo  long,  that  Charlevoix 
fays  he  twifled  it  feveral  times  round  his  body.  Its  body  is 
about  two  feet  in  lenq;th,  from  the  end  of  the  fnout  to  the 
tail.  It  is  faid,  that  this  anim?J,  winding  himfclf  about  a 
tree,  will  dart  from  thence  upon  the  elk,  twift  his  ftrong  tail 
round  his  body,  and  cut  his  throat  in  a  moment. 

The  buffaloe,  a  kind  of  wild  ox,  has  much  the  fame  appear- 
ance with  thofe  of  Europe:  his  body  is  covered  with  a  black 
wool,  which  is  highly  cfteemed.  The  flefh  of  the  female  i» 
very  good  ;  and  the  buffaloe  hides  are  as  foft  and  pliable  as 
chamoes  leather,  but  fo  very  flrong,  that  the  bucklers  which 
the  Indians  make  ufeof  are  hardly  penet/able  by  a  mufket  ball. 
The  Canadian  roebuck  is  a  domeilic  animal,  but  differs  in  no 
other  refped  from  thofe  of  Europe.  Wolves  are  fcarce  in 
Canada,  but  they  afford  the  frneft  furs  in  all  the  country : 
I  their 
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their  fiefh  is  white,  and  good  to  eat ;  and  they  purfue  their 
prey  to  the  tops  of  the  talleft  trees.  The  black  foxes  arc 
greatly  ePceemed,  and  very  fcarce  ^  but  thofe  of  other  colours 
are  more  common  :  and  fome  on  the  Upper  Miflifippi  are  of 
a  filver  colour,  and  very  beautiful.  They  live  upon  v^ater- 
fovi'ls,  which  they  decoy  within  their  clutches  by  a  thoufand 
antic  tricks,  and  then  fpring  upon,  and  devour  them.  The 
Canadian  poll-cat  has  a  molt  beautiful  white  fur,  except  the 
tip  of  his  tail,  which  is  as  black  as  jet.  Nature  has  given 
this  animal  no  defence  but  its  urine,  the  fmell  of  which  is 
naufeous  and  intolerable  ;  this,  when  attacked,  it  fprinkles 
plentifully  on  its  tail,  and  throws  it  on  the  aliailant.  The 
Canadian  wood-rat  is  of  a  beautiful  filver  colour  with  a  bufhy 
tail,  and  tv/ice  as  big  as  the  Kuropean  :  the  female  carries 
under  her  belly  d  bag,  which  Ihe  opens  and  fhuts  at  pleafure  ; 
and  in  that  fhe  places  her  young  when  purfued.  Here  are 
three  forts  of  fquirrels  3  that  called  the  flying-fquirrel  will 
leap  forty  paces  and  more,  from  one  tree  to  another.  This 
little  animal  is  eafily  tamed,  and  is  very  lively,  except  when 
afleep,  which  is  often  the  cafe ;  and  he  puts  up  wherever  he 
can  find,  a  place,  in  one's  fleeve,  pocket,  or  muff  ;  he  firft: 
pitches  on  his  mafter,  whom  he  will  diftinguifii  among  20 
perfons.  The  Canadian  porcupine  is  lefs  than  a  middling 
dog  ;  when  roafted,  he  eats  full  as  well  as  a  fucking  pig. 
The  hares  and  rabbits  differ  litile  from  thofe  in  Europe,  only 
they  turn  grey  in  winter.  There  are  two  forts  of  bears  here, 
one  of  a  reddifh,  and  the  other  of  a  black  colour  j  but  the 
former  is  the  moft  dangerous.  The  bear  is  not  naturally 
fierce,  unlefs  when  wounded,  or  opprefTed  with  hunger. 
They  run  themfelves  very  poor  in  the  month  of  July,  when 
it  is  fomewhat  dangerous  to  meet  them,  and  they  are  faid  to 
fupport  themf:-lves  during  the  winter,  when  the  fnow  lies  from 
four  to  fix  feet  deep,  by  fucking  their  paws.  Scarce  any 
thing  among  the  Indians  is  undertaken  with  greater  folemnity 
than  hunting  the  bear  ;  and  an  alliance  with  a  noted  bear- 
hunter,  who  has  killed  feveral  in  one  day,  is  more  eagerly 
fought  after  than  that  of  one  who  has  rendered  himfelf  famous 
in  war.  The  reafon  is,  becaufe  the  chace  fupplies  the  family 
V/irh  both  food  and  raiment. 

Of  the  feathered  creation,  they  have  eagles,  falcons, 
gofhawks,  tercols,  partridges,  grey,  red,  and  black,  with 
long  tails,  which  they  fpread  out  as  a  fan,  and  make  a  very 
beautiful  appearance  ;  woodcocks  are  fcarce  in  Canada,  but 
fnipes,  and  other  water-game,  are  plentiful.  A  Canadian 
raven  is  faid  by  fome  writers  to  eat  as  well  as  a  pullet,  and  an 
cwl  better.    Here  are  black-birds,  fwalloy/s,  and  larks  ;  no 
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lefs  than  twenty-two  different  fpecies  of  ducks,  and  a  great 
number  of  fwans,  turkeys,  geefe,  buftards,  teal,  water-hens, 
€ranes,  and  other  large  v/ater-fowl  ;  but  always  at  a  diftance 
from  houfes.  The  Canadian  woodpecker  is  a  beautiful  bird. 
Thruflies  and  goldfinches  are  found  here ;  but  the  chief  Ca- 
nadian bird  of  melody  is  the  white-bird,  which  is  a  kind  of 
ortelan,  very  fhewy,  and  remarkable  for  announcing  the 
return  of  fpring.  The  fly-bird  is  thought  to  be  the  moft 
beautiful  of  any  in  nature;  with  all  his  plumage,  he  is  no 
bigger  than  a  cock-chafer,  and  he  makes  a  noife  with  his 
wings  like  the  humming  of  a  lai^e  fly. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  the  rattle-fnake  only 
deferves  attention.  Some  of  thefe  are  a?  big  as  a  man's  leg, 
and  they  are  long  in  proportion.  What  is  mofl:  remarkable  in 
this  animal  is  the  tail,  which  is  fcaly  like  a  coat  of  mail,  and 
on  which  it  is  faid  there  grows  every  year  one  ring,  or  row  of 
fcales  ;  fo  that  they  know  its  age  by  its  tail,  as  we  do  that  of 
a  horfe  by  his  teeth.  In  moving,  it  makes  a  rattling  noife, 
from  which  it  has  its  name.  The  bite  of  this  ferpent  is  mor- , 
tal,  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied  immediately.  In-  all  places 
where  this  dangerous  reptile  is  bted,  there  grows  a  plant  which 
is  called  rattle-fnake  herb,  the  root  of  which  (fuch  is  the 
goodnefs  of  Providence)  is  a  certain  antidote  againfi:  the 
venom  of  this  ferpent,  and  that  with  the  moft  iipjple  prepa- 
ration, for  it  requires  only  to  be  pounded  or  chev/ed,  and  ap- 
plied like  a  plaifler  to  the  wound.  The  rattle-fnake  feldom 
bites  paffengers,  unlefs  it  is  provoked,  and  never  darts  itfelf 
at  any  perfon  v/ithout  firft  rattling  three  times  with  its  tail. 
When  purfued,  if  it  has  but  a  little  time  to  recover,  it  folds 
itfelf  round,  with  the  head  in  the  middle,  and  then  darts 
itfelf  v/ith  great  fury  and  violence  againft  its  purfuers  : 
neverthelefs,  the  favages  chace  it,  and  find  its  {{c(h  very  good, 
and  being  alfo  of  medicinal  quality  it  is  ufcd  by  the  American 
apothecaries  in  particular  cafes. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the  fiflieries  in  Canada, 
if  properly  im.proved,  would  be  more  likely  to  enrich  that 
country  than  even  the  fur  trade.  The  river  St.  Lawrence 
contains  perhaps  the  greateft  variety  of  any  in  the  world, 
and  thefe  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  of  the  beft  forts, 

Befides  a  great  variety  of  other  fifh  in  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
are  fea-wolves,  fea-cows,  porpoifes,  the  lencornet,  the  gober- 
que,  the  fea-plaife,  falmon,  ti-out,  turtle,  lobfters,  the 
chaourafou,  fturgeon,  the  achigau,  the  gilthead,  tunny,  fhad, 
lamprey,  fmelts,  conger-eels,  mackarel,  foals,  herrings,  an- 
chovies, and  pilchards.  The  fea-wolf,  fo  called  from  its 
howling,  is  aa  amphibious  creature  j  the  largcfr  are  faid  to 
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weigh  two  thoufand  pounds  j  their  flefli  is  good  eating  ;  hut 
the  profit  of  it  lies  in  the  oil,  which  is  proper  for  burning,^ 
and  currying  of  leather;  their  fkins  make  excellent  coverings 
for  trunks,  and  though  not  fo  fine  as  Morocco  leather,  they 
preferve  their  freflmefs  better,  and  are  lefs  liable  to  cracks. 
The  fhoes  and  boots  made  of  thofe  ficins  let  in  no  water, 
and,  when  properly  tanned,  make  excellent  and  lafting  covers 
for  feats.  The  Canadian  fea-cow  is  larger  than  the  fea-wolf, 
but  refembles  it  in  figure  :  it  has  two  teeth  of  the  thicknefs 
and  length  of  a  man's  arm,  that,  when  grown,  look  like 
horns,  and  are  very  fine  ivory  as  well  as  its  other  teeth.  Some 
of  the  porpoifes  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  are  faid  to  yield  a 
hogfhead  of  oil ;  and  of  their  fkins  waiftcoats  are  made,  v/hich 
are  exceffive  ftrong,  and  mufket  proof.  The  lencronet  is  a 
kind  of  kuttle-fifh,  quite  round,  or  rather  oval  :  there  arc 
three  forts  of  them,  which  differ  only  in  fize  ;  fome  being  as 
large  as  a  hogfhead,  and  others  but  a  foot  long  ;  they  catch 
only  the  lafl,  and  thatv/ith  a  torch  :  they  are  excellent  eating. 
The  goberque  has  the  tafte  and  fmell  of  a  fmall  cod.  The 
fea-phiife  is  good  eating;  they  are  taken  with  long  poles  armed 
with  iron  hooks.  The  chaourafou  is  an  armed  fifh,  about 
five  feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh^  refembling  a 
pike  ;  but  is  covered  with  fcales  that  are  proof  againfl  a  dag- 
ger :  its  colour  is  a  filver  grey  ;  and  there  grows  under  his 
mouth  a  long  bony  fubflance,  ragged  at  the  edges.  One  may 
readily  conceive,  that  an  animal  fo  v/ell  fortified  is  a  ravager 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water  ;  but  we  have  few  inflanccs 
of  fifli  making  prey  of  the  feathered  creation,  which  this  fifh 
does,  however,  with  muc  \  art.  He  conceals  himfelf  among 
the  canes  and  reeds,  in  fuch  a  manner  that  nothing  is  to  be 
feen  befides  his  weapon,  which  he  holds  raifed  perpendicularly, 
above  the  furface  of  the  water  :  the  fowls,  which  come  to 
take  refl,  imagining  the  weapon  to  be  only  a  withered  reed, 
perch  upon  it,  but  they  are  no  fooner  alighted,  than  the  fifh 
opens  his  throat,  and  makes  fuch  a  fudden  motion  to  feize  his 
prey,  that  it  feldom  efcapes  him.  This  fifh  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  lakes.  The  fturgeon  is  both  a  frtfh  and  falt-water  fifli, 
taken  on  the  coafls  of  Canada  and  the  lakes,  from  eight  to 
tv/elve  feet  long,  and  proportionably  thick.  There  is  a  fmall ' 
kind  of  flurgeon,  the  flefli  of  which  is  very  tender  and  delicate.^^ 
The  achigau,  and  the  gilthead,  arc  fifh  peculiar  to  the  river' 
St.  Lawrence.  Some  of  the  rivers  breed  a  kind  of  crocodile, 
that  differs  but  little  from  thofe  of  the  Nile. 

Inhabitants  and  principal  towns.]  Before  the  late 
war,  the  banks  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  above  Quebec, 
v/ere  vaflly  populous,  but  we  cannot  precifely  determine  the* 
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number  of  French  and  Englifli  fettled  in  this  province,  who 
are  undoubtedly  upon  the  encreafe.  The  different  tribes  of 
Indians  in  Canada  are  almoft  innumerable  ;  but  thefe  people 
are  obferved  to  decreafe  in  population  where  the  Europeans  are 
moft  numerous,  owing  chiefly  to  the  immoderate  ufe  of  fpi- 
rituous  liquors,  of  v/hich  they  are  exceffively  fond.  But  as 
liberty  is  the  ruling  paffion  of  the  Indians,  we  may  naturally 
fuppofe  that  as  the  Europeans  advance,  the  former  will  retreat 
to  more  diflant  regions. 

Quebec,  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  province,  but  of  all 
Canada,  is  fituated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Law- 
rence and  St.  Charles,  or  the  little  river,  about  320  miles  from 
the  fea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock,  partly  of  marble  and  partly  of 
flate.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  upper  and  a  lower ;  the 
houfes  in  both  are  of  ftone,  and  built  in  a  tolerable  manner. 
The  fortifications  are  ftrong,  though  not  regular.  The  town 
is  covered  with  a  regular  and  beautiful  citadel,  in  which  the 
governor  refides.  The  number  of  inhabitants  are  computed 
at  12  or  15,000.  The  river,  which  from  the  fea  hither  is 
four  or  five  leagues  broad,  narrows  all  of  a  fudden  to  about  a 
mile  wide.  The  haven,  which  lies  oppofite  the  town,  is  fafe 
and  commodious,  and  about  five  fathom  deep.  The  harbour 
is  flanked  by  two  baftions,  that  are  raifed  25  feet  from  the 
ground,  which  is  about  the  height  of  the  tides  at  the  time  of 
the  equinox. 

From  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  170  miles,  in 
failing  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  the  eye  is  entertained  with 
beautiful  landfcapes,  the  banks  being  in  m.any  places  very 
bold  and  fteep,  and  fhaded  with  lofty  trees.  The  farms  lie 
pretty  clofc  all  the  way ;  feveral  gentlemens  houfes,  neatly 
built,  fhew  themfelves  at  intervals,  and  there  is  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flourifhing  colony;  but  there  are  few  towns  or  vil- 
lages. It  is  pretty  much  like  the  well  fettled  parts  of  Virginia 
and  Mar}dand,  where  the  planters  are  wholly  within  them- 
felves. Many  beautiful  iflands  are  interfperfed  in  the  channel 
of  the  river,  which  have  an  agreeable  cfteS:  upon  the  eye. 
After  palling  the  Richlieu  iflands,  the  air  becomes  fo  mild 
and  temperate,  that  the  traveller  thinks  himfelf  tranfported 
to  another  climate  j  but  this  is  to  be  underftood  in  the  fummier 
months. 

The  town  called  Trois  Rivieres,  or  the  Three  Rivers,  is 
about  half  way  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  has  its 
name  from  three  rivers  which  join  their  currents  here,  and 
fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  m.uch  reforted  to  by  feveral 
nations  of  Indians,  who  by  means  of  thefe  rivers,  refort  hi- 
ther and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  in  various  kinds  of  furs 
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and  (kins.  The  country  here  is  pleafant,  and  fertile  in  corn, 
fruit,  &c.  and  great  numbers  of  handfome  houfes  ftand  on 
both  fides  the  rivers. 

Montreal  llands  on  an  ifland  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
which  is  ten  leagues  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  which  gives  name  to  it,  about  half  a 
league  from  the  fouth  fhore.  While  the  French  had  polTefTion 
of  Canada,  both  the  city  and  ifland  of  Montreal  belonged  to 
private  proprietors,  who  had  improved  them  fo  well,  that  the 
whole  ifland  was  become  a  moft  delightful  fpot,  and  produced 
every  thing  that  could  admlnilter  to  the  conveniences  of  life. 
The  city  forms  an  oblong  fquaie,  divided  by  regular  and  well 
formed  ftreets  ;  and  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh, 
the  houfes  were  built  in  a  very  handfome  manner,  and  every 
houfc  might  be  feen  at  one  view  from  the  harbour,  or  from  the 
fouthernmofl:  fide  of  the  river,  as  the  hill  on  the  fide  of  which 
the  town  ftands,  falls  gradually  to  the  water.  This  place  is 
furrounded  by  a  wall  and  a  dry  diich,  and  its  fortifications 
have  been  much  improved  by  the  Englifh.  Montreal  is  nearly 
as  large  as  Quebec  ;  but  fmce  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh  it  hath  fufFered  much  by  fires. 

Government.]  Before  the  late  war,  the  French  lived  in 
affluence,  being  free  from  all  taxes,  and  having  full  liberty  to 
hunt,  fifh,  fell  timber,  and  to  fow  and  plant  as  much  land  as 
they  could  cultivate.  By  the  capitulation  granted  to  the 
French,  when  thib  country  wa^  reduced,  both  individuals  and 
communities  are  entitled  to  all  their  former  rights  and  privi- 
kges.  The  Roman-catholic'i*  flill  to  continue  their  eflablilhed 
religion ;  but  the  king  of  Great-Britain  fucceeds  to  all  the 
power  and  prerogatives  of  which  the  French  king  was  pofl^ef- 
ied.  Canada  is  now  divided  into  three  governments,  viz. 
Qiiebec,  Montreal,  and  Trois  Rivieres. 

Trade  and  commerce.]  Bv  expelling  the  French  from 
the  back  of  our  fettlcincnts,  we  fecured  them  from  the  danger 
of  being  molcfled  or  attacked  by  an  active  and  formidable 
enemy,  and  enabled  our  people  to  attend,  with  proper  fpirit 
and  induftry,  to  agriculture,  and  the  improvement  of  that 
country.  While  the  important  conquefl  of  Canada  removed  a 
rival  power  from  that  part  of  North  America,  it  put  us  in 
the  fole  poflefTion  of  the  fur  and  pdtry  trade,  the  ufe  and 
importance  of  which  is  well  known  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Great-Britain,  and  enables  us  to  extend  the  fcale  of  a  general, 
commerce. 

The  nature  of  the  climate,  feverely  cold  in  winter,  and  the 
people  manufacturing  nothing,  fhcvvs  what  Canada  principally 
wants  froai  Europe whie,  or.  rather  rumj  ciotis,  chiefly 
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coarfcj  linen,  and  wrought  iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires 
rum,  tobacco,  a  fort  of  duffil  blankets,  guns,  powder,  balls, 
and  flints,  kettles,  hatchets,  toys,  and  trinkets  of  all  kinds. 

While  this  country  was  poffefled  by  the  French,  the  Indians 
fupplied  them  with  peltry ;  and  the  French  had  traders,  who» 
in  the  manner  of  the  original  inhabitants,  traverfed  the  vaft 
lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes,  with  incredible  induftry  and  pa- 
tience, carrying  their  goods  into  the  remoteft  parts  of  America, 
and  amongft  nations  entirely  unknown  to  us.  Thefe  again: 
brought  the  market  home  to  them,  as  the  Indians  were  thereby 
habituated  to  trade  with  them.  For  this  purpofe,  people  from 
all  parts,  even  from  the  diftance  of  looo  miles,  came  to  the 
French  fair  at  Montreal,  which  began  in  June,  and  fometimes 
lafted  three  months.  On  this  occafion,  many  folemnities  were 
obferved,  guards  were  placed,  and  the  governor  affifted,  to 
preferve  order,  in  fuch  a  concourfe,  and  fo  great  a  variety  of 
iavage  nations.  But  fometimes  great  diforder  and  tumults 
happened  ;  and  the  Indians,  being  fo  fond  of  brandy,  fre- 
quently gave  for  a  dram  all  they  were  pofTefTed  of.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  many  of  thefe  nations,  actually  paiTed  by  our 
fettlement  of  Albany  in  New  York,  and  travelled  200  miles 
further  to  Montreal,  though  they  might  have  purchafed  the 
goods  cheaper  at  the  former.  So  much  did  the  French  exceed 
us  in  the  arts  of  winning  the  afFedions  of  thefe  favages  ! 

Since  we  became  poflfefled  of  Canada,  our  trade  with  that 
country  employs  34  fhips,  and  400  feamen.  Their  exports^ 
at  an  average  of  three  years,  in  fkins,  furs,  ginfeng,  fnake- 
root,  cappillaire  and  wheat,  amount  to  105,500 1.  Their 
imports  from  Great-Britain,  in  a  variety  of  articles,  are  com- 
puted at  nearly  the  fame  fum.  It  is  unneccfTary  to  make  any 
remarks  on  the  value  and  importance  of  this  trade,  which  not 
only  fupplies  us  with  unman ufadured  materials,  indifpenfibly 
neceflary  in  many  articles  of  our  commerce,  but  alfo  takes  in 
exchange,  the  manufactures  of  our  own  country,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  our  other  fettlements  in  the  EaPc  and  Weft  Indies. 

But  with  all  our  attention  to  the  trade  and  peopling  of  Ca- 
nada, it  will  be  impoflible  to  overcome  certain  inconveniences, 
proceeding  from  natural  cau fes  ;  I  mean  the  feverity  of  the 
winter,  which  is  fo  exceflive  from  December  to  April,  that 
the  greateft  rivers  are  frozen  over,  and  the  fnow  lies  commonly 
from  four  to  ftx  feet  deep  on  the  ground,  even  in  thofe  parts 
of  the  country,  which  lie  three  degrees  fouth  of  London j  and 
in  the  temperate  latitude  of  Paris.  Another  inconvenience 
arifes  from  the  falls  in  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  below  Mon- 
treal, which  prevents  fea  veffels  from  penetrating  to  that  em- 
porium q{  inland  commerce.    Our  commumcation  therefore 
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with  Canada,  and  the  immenfe  regions  beyond  it,  will  always 
be  interrupted  during  the  winter- leafon,  until  roads  are  for- 
med^ that  can  be  travelled  with  fafety  from  the  Indians.  For 
it  may  here  be  obferved,  that  thefe  lavage  people  often  com- 
mence hoftilities  againft  us,  without  any  previous  notice ;  and 
frequently,  without  any  provocation,  they  commit  the  moft 
horrid  ravages  for  a  long  time  with  impunity.  But  when  at 
laft  their  barbarities  have  roufed  the  ftrength  of  our  people, 
they  are  not  afliamed  to  beg  a  peace  ;  they  know  we  always 
grant  it  readily ;  they  promife  it  fhall  endure  as  long  as  the 
fun  and  moon  ;  and  then  all  is  quiet  till  fome  incident,  too 
often  co-operating  with  ill  ufage  received  from  our  traders, 
gives  them  a  frefh  opportunity  of  renewing  their  cruelties. 
fliSTORY.]    See  the  general  account  of  America. 

NEW  SCOTLAND. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length   350   j  ^^^^^^^  U3  and  49  north  latitude. 
Breadth  250    j  ^60  and  67  weft  longitude. 

Boundaries.]  XJOUNDED  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
J3  rencc  on  the  north  ;  by  the  gulph 
of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  eaft  ;  by  the  fame 
ocean,  fouth  ;    and  by  Canada  and  New-England,  weft. 

Rivers.]  The  river  of  St.  Lawrence  forms  the  northern 
boundary.  The  rivers  Rifgouche  and  Nipifiguit  run  from 
weft  to  eaft,  and  fall  into  the  bay  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  ri- 
Vers  of  St.  John,  Paftamagnadi,  Penobfcot,  and  St.  Croix, 
which  run  from  north  to  fouth,  fall  into  Fundy  bay,  or  the 
fea  a  little  to  the  eaftwarJ  of  it. 

Seas,  bays  and  capes.]  The  feas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  Fundy  bay,  and  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence. 
The  leffer  bays  are,  Chcnigto  and  Green  bay  upon  the  Ifthmus, 
which  joins  the  north  part  of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  fouth  ;  and 
the  bay  of  Chaleurs  on  the  north-eaft  ;  the  bay  of  Chedibuc^to 
on  the  fouth-eaft  :  the  bay  of  the  iflands,  the  ports  of  Bart, 
Chebudo,  Profper,  St.  Margaret,  La  Heve,  port  Maltois, 
port  Ryfignol,  port  Vert  and  port  Joly,  on  the  fouth  ;  port 
La  Tour,  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  port  St.  Mary,  Annapolis,  and 
Minas  on  the  fouth  fide  of  Fundy  bay. 

The  chief  capes  are,  cape  Portage,  Ecoumenac,  Tour- 
mentin,  cape  Port  and  Epis,  on  the  eaft.  Cape  Fogeri,  and 
cape  Canceau,  on  the  fouth-eaft.    Cape  Blanco,  cape  Vert, 
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cape  Theodore,  cape  Dore,  cape  La  Heve,  and  cape  Negro,  on 
the  fouth.  Cape  Sable,  and  cape  Fourche,  on  the  fouth-weft. 

Lakes.]  T'he  lakes  are  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet 
received  particular  names. 

Climate.]  The  climate  of  this  country,  though  within 
the  Temperate  Zone,  has  been  found  rather  unfavourable  to 
European  conftitutions.  They  are  wrapt  up  in  the  gloom  of 
a  fog  during  great  part  of  the  year,  and  for  four  or  five  months 
it  is  intenfejy  cold.  But  though  the  cold  in  winter  and  the 
heat  in  fumm.er  are  great,  they  come  on  gradually,  fo  as  to 
prepare  the  body  for  enduring  both. 

Soil  and  produce.]  From  fuch  an  unfavourable  cli- 
mate little  can  be  expected.  Nev/  Scotland  is  almoft  a  con- 
tinued foreft  ;  and  agriculture,  tho'  attempted  by  the  EngliOi 
fettlers,  has  hitherto  made  little  progrcfs.  In  moll:  parts, 
the  foil  is  thin  and  barren,  the  corn  it  produces  of  a  flirivelled 
kind  like  rye,  and  the  grafs  intermixed  with  a  cold  fpungy 
mofs.  However,  it  is  not  uniformly  bad  ;  there  are  tracls  in 
the  peninfula  to  the  fouthward,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  beft 
iancPin  Nrw-JEn gland ;  and,  in  general,  the  foil  is  adapted  to 
the  produce  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  timber  is  extremely  pro- 
per for  fliip-building,  and  produces  pitch  and  tar. 

Animals.]  This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal 
produ<3:ions  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer, 
beaver  and  otters.  Wild  fowl,  and  all  manner  of  game,  and 
many  kinds  of  European  fowls  and  quadrupedes  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  brought  into  it,  and  thrive  well.  At  the 
clofe  of  March,  the  fifl-i  begin  to  fpawn,  v/hen  they  enter  the 
rivers  in.fuch  fhoals,  as  are  incredible.  Herrings  come  up  in 
April,  and  the  flurgeon  and  falmon  in  May.  But  the  moft 
valuable  appendage  of  New  Scotland,  is  the  cape  Sable  coafl, 
along  which  i^  one  continued  range  of  cod-fifhing  banks,  and 
excellent  harbours. 

History,  settlement,  chief  1  Notwithflanding  the 
TOWNS  AND  COMMERCE.  J  forbidding  appearance 
of  this  Country,  it  was  here  that  fome  of  the  firfl  European 
fettlements  were  made.  The  firfl:  grant  of  lands  in  it  were 
given  by  James  L  to  his  fecretary  Sir  William  Alexander, 
from  whom  it  had  the  name  of  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scot- 
land. Since  then  it  has  frequently  changed  hands,  from 
one  private  proprietor  to  another,  and  from  the  French 
to  the  Englifh  nation  backward  and  forvv^ard.  It  was  not 
confirmed  to  the  Englifh,  till  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and 
their  defign  in  acquiring  it,  does  not  feem  to  have  fo  much 
arifen  from  any  profpe^l  of  direct  profit  to  be  obtained  by 
it,  as  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  Frencii,  by  poffefTmg 
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this  province,  might  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  our 
other  fettlemcnts,    Upon  this  principle,  3000  families  were 
tranfported  in  1749,  at  the  charge  of  the  government,  into 
this  country.    The  town  they  ere6led  is  called  Hallifax,  from 
the  earl  of  that  n^me,  to  whofe  wifdom  and  care  we  owe  this 
fettlemcnt,    The  town  of  Hallifax  ftands  upon  Chebuclo  bay, 
very  commodioufly  fituated  for  the  fifhery,  and  has  a  commu- 
nication with  moft  parts  of  the  province,  either  by  land  car- 
riage, the  fca,  or  navigable  rivers,  with  a  fine  harbour,  where 
a  Imall  fquadron  of  fliips  of  war  lies  during  the  winter,  and 
in  fummer  puts  to  fea,  under  the  command  of  a  commodore, 
for  the  protection  of  the  fi{hery,  and  to  fee  that  the  articles  of 
the  late  peace,  relating  thereto,  are  duly  obferved  by  the 
Fren(;h.    The  town  has  an  intrenchment,  and  is  ftrengthened 
with  fores  of  timber.    Three  regiments  of  men  are  ftationed 
in  it,   to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  Indians,  whofe 
refentment,  however  excited  or  fomented,  has  been  found 
implacable  againft  the  Englifli.    The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  faid  to  be  15  or  16,000,  who  live  very  comfortably  by  the 
trade  they  carry  on  in  furs  and  naval  (lores,  by  their  fifheries, 
and  its  being  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  and  the  garrifun 
already  mentioned.  The  other  towns  of  lefs  note  are  Anapolis, 
v/hich  (lands  on  the  eafl  fide  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  though 
but  a  fmall  wretched  place,  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
province.    It  has  one  of  the  fineft  harbours  in  America,- 
capable  of  containing  a  thoufand  vefl'els  at  anchor,  in  the 
utmoft  fecurity.    This  place  is  alfo  protefled  by  a  fort  and 
garrifon.    St  John's  is  a  new  fettlement  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  that  name,  that  falls  into  the  bay  of  Fundy  on  the 
weft  fide. 

The  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  this  country,  confift 
chiefly  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  and  other  neceilaries  for 
wear,  of  fifhing  tackle,  and  rigging  for  fliips.  The  amount 
of  our  exports,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  is  about  26,500  1. 
The  only  articles  we  can  get  in  exchange,  are  timber,  and  the 
produce  of  the  fifhery,  which,  at  a  like  average,  amounts  to 
38,000!.  But,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  the  negative 
advantage  of  this  colony,  by  which  our  enemies,  while  it 
remains  in  our  hands,  are  prevented  from  doing  harm  to 
our  other  fettlements,  have  principally  engaged  the  Britifh 
miniftry  to  expend  fuch  fums,  and  to  take  fuch  pains  iij 
fuppofting  it- 
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Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees, 
Length  550  7  i^twecn  \       ^""^  ^9  latitude.  ^ 

Breadth  200  3  L  ^7       74  "^^"^^  longitude. 

Boundaries. JTJOUNDED  on  the  north-eaft  by  New- 
fj  Scotland;  on  the  weft,  by  Canada  ;  on 
4he  fouth  by  New  York    and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Atlantic. 

Divifions.  Provinces.  Chief  towns* 

The  north  dmfion,fj^    jj      „i^^   _  ?  j  po„fa,outh. 
or  government     I  ^  5  I 

The  middle  divifion  ^  Ma/Tachufet's  Colony  |  |  ^^-lo^W  Lon^y^^* 
The  fouth  divifion     Rhode  Ifland,  &c.  Newport. 
The  well  divifion     {connefticut   }  {  Senford!^^"* 

Rivers.]  Their  riyers  are,  i.  Connedicut ;  2.  Thames  ; 
3.  Patuxent;  4.  Merimac  ;  5.  Pifcataway;  6.  Saco  ;  y.Cafco; 
8.  Kinebeque  ;  and,  9.  Penobfcot,  or  Pentagonet. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  moft  remarkable  bays  and  har- 
bours are  thofe  formed  by  Plymouth,  Rhode-Ifland,  and 
Providence  plantations;  Monument- Bay ;  Weft-Harbour, 
formed  by  the  bending  of  Cape-Cod  ;  Bofton-Harbour ;  Pif- 
cataway, and  Cafco-Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Cape-Cod,  Marble-Head,  Cape-Anne, 
Cape-Netic,  Cape-Porpus,  Cape-Elizabeth,  and  Cape-Smail- 
Point. 

Air  and  climate.]  New  England,  though  fituated 
almoft  ten  degrees  nearer  the  fun  than  the  mother  country, 
lias  an  earlier  winter,  which  continues  longer,  and  is  more 
fevere  than  with  us.  The  fummer  again  is  extremely  hot, 
jind  much  beyond  any  thing  known  in  Europe,  in  the  fame 
latitude.  The  clear  and  ferene  temperature  of  the  fky,  how- 
ever, makes  amends  for  the  extremity  of  heat  and  cold,  and 
renders  the  climate  of  this  country  fo  healthy,  that  it  is 
reported  to  agree  better  with  Britifh  conftitutions,  than  any 
other  of  the  American  provinces.  The  winds  are  very  boi- 
fterous  in  the  winter  feafon,  and  naturalifts  afcribe  the  early 
approach,  the  length  and  feverity  of  the  winter,  to  the  large 
frefli  water  lakes  lying  to  the  north-weft  of  New  England, 
which  being  froze  over  feveral  months,  occafion  thofe  piercing 
winds,  which  prove  fo  fatal  to  mariners  on  this  coaft. 
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The  fun  rifes  at  Bofton,  on  the  longeft  day,  at  26  minutes 
after  four  in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  34  minutes  after  feven- 
in  the  evening;  and  on  their  fiiorteftday,  it  rifes  at  35  minutes 
after  feven  in  the  morning,  and  fets  at  27  minutes  after  four 
in  the  afternoon  :  thus  their  longeft  day  is  about  fifteen  hours, 
and  the  fhor.teft  about  nine. 

Soil  and  produce.]  We  have  already  obfervcd,  that  the 
lands  lying  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  America,  are  low,  and  in 
fome  parts  fvvampy,  but  further  back  they  rife  into  hills.  In 
New  En:^land,  towards  the  north-eaft,  the  lands  become  rocky 
and  mountainous.  The  foil  here  is  various,  but  bcft  as  you 
approach  the  fouthvv'ard.  Round  MafTachufct's  bay  the  foil  is 
black,  and  rich  as  in  any.  part  of  England  ;  and  here  the  firfl: 
planters  found  the  grafs  above  a  yard  high.  The  uplands  are 
lefs  fruitful,  being  for  the  moft  part  a  mixture  of  fand  and 
gravel,  inclining  p  clay.  The  low  grounds  abound  in  mea^ 
dows  and  pafture  land.-  The  European  grains  have  not  been 
cultivated  here  with  much  fuccefs  ;  the  wheat  is  fubjcft  to  be 
blafted  ;  the  barley  is  an  huji2;ry  grain,  and  the  oats  are  lean 
and  chafFy.  But  the  Indian  corn  fiourifhes  in  high  perfection, 
and  makes  the  general  food  of  the  lower  fort  of  people.  They 
likcwife  malt  and  brew  it  into  a  beer,  which  is  not  contemptible. 
Hovr'ever,  the  common  table  drink  is  cyder  and  fpruce  beer ; 
the  latter  is  made  of  the  t«ps  of  tlie  fpruce  fir,  with  the  addition 
of  a  fmall  quantity  of  molafies.  They  likewife  raife  in  New 
England  a  large  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  fruits  of 
Old  England  come  to  great  perfection  here,  particularly 
peaches  and  apples.  Seven  or  eight  hundred  fine  peaches  may 
be  found  on  one  tree,  ;,and  a  fmgle  apple-tree  has  produced 
feven  barrels  of  cyder  in  o:.e.  feafon. 

But  New  England  is  chiefly  diflinguifhed  for  the  variety 
^nd  value  of  its  timber,  as  oak,  afh,  pine,  fir,  cedar,  elm, 
cyprefs,  b<?eeh,  walnut,  chefnut,  hazel,  fafiTafras,  famach, 
and  other  woods  ufed  in  dying  or  tanning  leather,  carpenters 
work,  and  fliip  building.  The  oaks  here  are  faid  to  be 
inferior  to  thofe  of  England  ;  but  the  firs  are  of  an  amazing 
bulk,  and  furnift  the  royal  navy  of  England  with  miafts  and 
yards.  They  dr^w  from  their  trees  confiderable  quantities  of 
pitch,  tar,  lof^n,  turpentine,  gums,  and  balm  ;  and  the  foil 
produces  hemp  and  flax.  A  iliip  may  here  be  built  and  rigged 
o  It  with  the  produce  of  their  foreft,  and  indeed  iliip-building 
forms  a  confiderable  branch"  of  tfieir  trade. 

Metals.]  Rich  iron  mines,  of  a  moft  excellent  kind  and 
temper,  have  been  difcovered  in  New  England,  and,  if  im- 
proved, in  a  fliort  time  they  may  fupply  Great  Britain,  with- 
out having  rccourfe  to  Sweden,  and  other  European  nations 
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.for  that  commodity;  elpecially  as  the  parliament,  to  encou- 
rage the  undertaking,  allows  both  pig  and  bar  iron  to  be  im- 
ported duty  free. 

Animals.]  The  animals  of  this  country  furnifh'  many 
articles. of  New  England  comimerce.  All  kinds  of  European 
cattle  thrive  here,  and  multiply  exceedingly  ;  the  horfes  of 
New  England  are  hardy,  mettlefomie,  and  ferviceable,  but 
fmallcr  than  ours,  though  larger  than  the  Wel/li.  They 
have  few  fheep  ;  and  the  wool,  though  of  a  ftaple  fuiHcieiitly 
long,  is  not  near  fo  fine  as  th?.t  of  England.  Here  are  ahb 
elks,  deer,  hares,  rabbits,  fquirrels,  beavers,  otters,  mon- 
kies,  minks,  martens,  racoons,  lahbs,  bears,  wolves,  which 
ar^  only  a  kind  of  wild  dogs,  foxes,  ounces,  and  a  variety  of 
other  tame  and  wild  quadrupedes,  fome  of  which  are  imported 
Into  Great  Britain  as  foreign  curiofities.  But  one  of  the  mofr 
fingular  animals,  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  is 
the  mofe  or  moofe  deer,  of  which  there  are  two  forts ;  the 
common  light  grey  moofe,  which  refem.bles  the  ordinary  deer; 
thefe  herd  fometimes  thirty  together;  and  the  large  black 
moofe,  whofe  body  is  about  the  fize  of  a  bull  ;  his  neck 
refembles  a  fta^'s,  and  his  flefa  is  extremely  grateful.  The 
horns,  when  full  grown,  are  about  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
head  to  the  tip,  ar^d  have  fl;ioots  or  branches  to  each  horn, 
which  generally  fprcad  about  fix  feet.  When  this  animal 
goes  through  a  thicket,  or  under  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  he 
lays  his  horns  back  on  his  neck,  to  place  them  out  of  his 
way  ;  and  thefe  prodigious  horns  are  fhed  every  year.  This 
animal  does  net  fpring  or  rife  in  going,  like  ^  deer ;  but  a 
large  one,  in  his  common  walk,  has  been  feen  to  flep  over  a 
gate  five  feet  high.  When  unhr^rboured,  he  v/ill  run  a  courfe 
of  twenty  or  thirty  m.iles  before  he  takes  to  a  bay;  but  when 
chafed,  he  generally  takes  to  the  water. 

There  is  hardly  any  where  greater  plenty  of  fowls',  as  tur- 
keys, geefe,  partridges,  ducks,  widgeons,  dappers,  fvvans, 
heathcocks,  herons,  ftorks,  blackbirds,  all  forts  of  barn-door 
fowl,  vaif  flights  of  pigeons,  which  come  and  go  at  certain 
feafons  of  the  year,  cormorants,  ravens,  crov/s,  &c.  The 
reptiles  are,  rattla-fnakes,  frogs,  and  toads,  which  fwarm  in 
the  uncleared  >parts  of  thefe  countries,  where,  with  the  owls, 
they  make  a  moil  hideous  noife  in  the  fummer  evenings. 

The  feas  round  New  England,  as  v/ell  as  its  rivers;  abound 
with  filh,  and  even  v/hales  of  feveral  kinds,  fuch  as  the 
whale-bone  whale,  the  fpermaceti-v/hale,  which  yields  ambers 
gris,  the  fin-backed  whale,  the  fcrag,  whale,  and  the  bunch 
whale,  of  which  they  take  great -numbers,  and  fend  befides 
fome  fhips  every  year -to  fiOi  for  whales  in  Greenland.  A  ter- 
Vible  creature,  called  the  whale-killer,  from  20  to  30  feet 
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long,  with  ftrong  teeth  and  jaws,  perfecutes  the  whale  lit 
theie  feas  ;  but,  afraid  of  his  monftrous  ftrength,  they  feldom 
attack  a  full  grown  whale,  or  indeed  a  young  one,  but  iu 
companies  of  ten  or  twelve.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  Penob- 
fcot,  there  is  a  mackarel  fifhery  ;  they  likewifc  fifh  for  cod  in 
winter,  which  they  dry  in  the  froft. 

Population,  inhabitants,  and  7  There  is  not  one 
FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J  of  ouf  fettlemcnts 
which  can  be  compared,  in  the  abundance  of  people,  the 
number  of  confiderable  and  trading  towns,  and  the  manufac- 
tures that  are  carried  on  in  them,  to  New-England.  The 
moft  populous  and  flourifhing  parts  of  the  mother  country, 
hardly  make  a  better  appearance,  than  the  cultivated  parts  of 
this  province,  which  reach  about  60  miles  back.  There  are 
here  many  gentlemen  of  confiderable  landed  eftates,  but  the 
greateft  part  of  the  people  is  compofed  of  a  fubftantial  yeo- 
manry, who  cultivate  their  own  freeholds,  without  a  dcpen- 
dance  upon  any  but  Providence,  and  their  own  induftry. 
Thefe  freeholds  generally  pafs  to  their  children  in  the  way  of 
gavelkind  :  which  keeps  them  from  being  almoft  ever  able  to 
tmerge  out  of  their  original  happy  mediocrity.  In  no  part  of 
the  world  are  the  ordinary  fort  fo  independant,  or  pofiefs  more 
of  the  conveniences  of  life  ;  they  are  ufed  from  their  infancy, 
to  the  exercife  of  arms  ;  and  they  have  a  militia,  which  for  a 
militia  is  by  no  means  contemptible.  The  population  of  the 
four  provinces,  of  which  New-England  is  comprized,  is  pro- 
tportioned  by  Douglafs,  who  feems  to  be  well  informed  in  thi? 
point,  as  follows, 

MaflTachufet^s  bay    200,000 

Conneilicut  ■  100,000 

Rhode  ifiand    30,000 

New  Hampfhire    24,000 

But  the  number  fince  his  time  is  fo  greatly  increafed,  that 
according  to  the  lateft  calculation,  the  four  provinces  contain 
600,000  fouls,  including  a  fmall  number  of  Negroes  and 
Indians. 

Religion.]  The  church  of  England,  in  this  part  of  Ame- 
rica, is  far  from  being  in  a  flourifhing  condition  ;  in  feveral 
places,  the  number  of  auditors  do  not  amount  to  twelve  per- 
fons.  In  the  year  1768,  the  four  provinces  contained  upwards 
of  700  religious  affemblies  ;  of  which  36  only  obferved  the 
forms  of  the  church  of  England.  Every  particular  fociety 
among  them,  is  independant  of  all  other  ecclefiaftical  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  nor  does  there  lie  any  appeal  from  their  punifhments  or 
cenfures.    The  miniflers  of  Bofton  depend  entirely  on  the 
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generofity  of  their  hearers  for  fupport ;  a  voluntary  contribu- 
tion being  made  for  them,  by  the  congregation,  every  time 
divine  fervice  is  celebrated.  It  is  not  long  fince  they  fufFered 
any  member  of  the  church  of  England  to  have  a  fbare  in  the 
magiftracy,  or  to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Commons,  or 
Houfe  of  Reprefentatives.  Their  laws  againft  quakers  feem 
to  have  been  very  (evere.  To  bring  one  in  w^as  a  forfeiture  of 
locl.  to  conceal  one  40  s.  an  hour  ;  to  go  to  a  quaker's  meet- 
ing 10  s.  to  preach  there  5  s.  If  a  quaker  was  not  an  inha- 
bitant, he  was  fubjedt  to  baniftiment,  and  if  he  returned, 
death  ;  but  thefe  and  fome  other  ecclefiaftical  laws  equally 
abfurd,  are  now  either  repealed,  or  greatly  mitigated. 

Chief  towns.]  Bofton,  the  capital  of  New-England, 
and  of  all  the  Britifh  empire  in  America,  ftands  on  a  peninfula 
at  the  bottom  of  Maflachufet's  bay,  about  nine  miles  from  its 
mouth.  At  the  entrance  of  this  bay  are  feveral  rocks,  which 
appear  above  water,  and  upwards  of  a  dozen  fmall  iflands, 
fome  of  which  are  inhabited.  There  is  but  one  fafe  channel 
to  approach  the  harbour,  and  that  fo  narrow,  that  two  fhips 
can  fcarcely  fail  through  abreaft,  but  within  the  harbour  there 
is  room  for  500  fail  to  lie  at  anchor,  in  a  good  deptli  of  water. 
On  one  of  the  iflands  of  the  bay,  ftands  Fort  William,  the 
moft  regular  fortrefs  in  the  Britilh  plantations.  This  caftle 
is  defended  by  lOO  guns,  twenty  of  which  lie  on  a  platform 
level  with  the  water,  fo  that  it  is  fcarce  poffible  for  an  enem)'' 
to  pafs  the  caftle.  To  prevent  furprize,  they  have  a  guard 
placed  on  one  of  the  rocks,  at  tv/o  leagues  diftance,  from 
whence  they  make  fignals  to  the  caftle,  when  any  ftiips  come 
near  it.  There  is  alfo  a  battery  of  guns  at  each  end  of  the 
town.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  noble  pier,  near  2000 
feet  in  length  ;  along  which,  on  the  north  fide,  extends  a  row 
of  warehoufes  for  the  merchants,  and  to  this  pier  fhips  of  the 
greateft  burthen  may  come  and  unload,  without  the  help  of 
boats.  The  greateft  part  of  the  town  lies  round  the  harbour, 
in  the  fhape  of  a  half  moon  ;  the  country  beyond  it  rifmg 
gradually,  and  affording  a  delightful  profpe£l:  from  the  fea. 
The  head  of  the  pier  joins  the  principal  ftreet  of  the  town, 
which  is,  like  moft  of  the  others,  fpacious  and  well  built, 
Bofton  contains  at  prefent  about  18,000  inhabitants;  50  years 
ago  they  were  more  numerous.  The  furprifing  increafe  of 
Newbury  port,  Salem,  Marbleheacj,  Cape  Ann,  Plymouth, 
Partmouth,  and  the  ifland  of  Nantucket,  hath  checked  the 
growth  and  trade  of  the  capital.  The  trade  of  Bofton  is, 
however,  fo  very  confiderable,  that  in  the  ye^r  1768,  1200 
fyU  entered  or  cjeared  at  the  Cuftom-hpufe  there, 
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Cambridge,  in  the  fame  province,  four  miles  from  Bofton, 
has  an  univerfity,  containing  two  fpacious  colleges,  called  by 
the  names  of  Harvard  college,  and  Stoughton  Hall,  with  a 
well  furnifhed  library.  It  confifts  of  a  prcfident,  five  fellows,- 
atreafurer,  three  profcffbrs,  four  tutors,  and  a  librarian.  The 
college  charter  was  firft  granted  in  1650,  and  renewed  in  1692, 
and  is  held  under  the  colony  feal. 

The  other  towns  in  New-England,  the  chief  of  which  have 
already  been  mentioned,  are  generally  neat,  well  built,  and 
commodioufly  fituated  upon  fine  rivers,  with  capacious  har- 
bours. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.]  The  trade  of  New- 
England  is  great,  as  it  fupplies  a  large  quantity  of  goods  from 
within  itfelf  ;  but  it  is  yet  greater,  as  the  people  of  this  coun- 
tr\  arc  in  a  manner  the  carriers  for  all  the  colonies  of  North 
America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  and  even  for  fome  parts  of 
Europe.  The  commodities  which  the  country  yields,  are 
principally,  pig  and  bar  iron,  which  is  imported  to  Great 
Britain  duty-free ;  alfo  mafls  and  yards,  pitch,  tar,  and  tur- 
pentine, for  which  they  contract  largely  with  the  royal  navy; 
pot  and  pearl  afhes,  ftaves,  lumber,  boards  ;  all  forts  of  provi- 
fions,  which  they  fend  to  the  French  and  Dutch  fugar  iflands, 
and  toBarbadoes,  and  the  other  Britifli  ifles,  as  grain,  bifcuit, 
yneal,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheefe,  apples,  cyder,  onions, 
mackarel,  and  cod  fifh  dried.  They  likewife  fend  thither 
cattle,  horfes,  planks,  hoops,  fhingles,  pipe  ftaves,  oil,  tal- 
low, turpentine,  bark,  calf  fkins  and  tobacco.  Their  peltry 
trade  is  not  verv  coniiderable.  I'hey  have  a  moft  valuable 
fiftiery  upon  their  coafts,  in  mackareland  cod,  which  employs 
valt  numbc^rs  of  their  people,  with  the  produce  of  which  they 
trade  to  Spain,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Weft-Indies, 
to  a  confiderable  amount.  Their  whale  filhcry  has  been 
already  mentioned.  T^he  arts  moft  neceftary  to  fubfiftence 
are  thofe,  which  the  inhabitants  of  New-England  have  been 
at  pains  to  cultivate.  They  manufacture  coarfe  linen  and 
woollen  cloth  for  their  own  ufe  hats  are  made  here,  which 
in  a  clandeftine  way,  find  a  good  vent  in  all  the  other  colonies. 
Sugar  baking,  diftilling,  paper  making,  and  fait  works,  are 
upon  the  improving  hand.  The  bufinefs,  of  fhip-building  is 
one  of  the  moft  confidtrable,  which  Bofton,  or  the  other  fea 
port  towns  in  New-EngJand  carry  on.  Ships  are  fometimes 
built  here  upon  commiftion  ;  but  frequently,  the  merchants 
of  New-England  have  them  conftrufted  upon  their  own  ac- 
count ;  and  loading  them  with  the  produce  of  the  colony,  naval 
ftiores,  nib,  and  fiih  oil  principally,  tlicy  fend  them  out  upon 
a  trading  voyage  to  Spain,  Portugal,  or  the  Mediterranean  ; 
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where,  having  difpofed  o[' their  cargo,  they  make  what  advan- 
tage they  can  by  freight,  until  luch  time  as  they  can  fell  the 
vefiel  herfelf  to  advantage,  which  they  feldcm  fail  to  do  in  a 
reafonable  time. 

It  was  computed,  that  before  the  late  unhappy  diiierences 
arofe,  the  amount  of  Englifh  manufadures,  and  India  goods  fent 
into  this  colony  from  Great  Britain,  was  not  lefs  at  an  average 
of  three  years,  than  395,000!.  Our  imports  from  the  fame 
were  calculated  at  370,500  1. 

History  and  government.]  New-England  is  at  pre- 
fent  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  New-Hampfhire,  Maf- 
fachufet's,  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Connecticut.  As  early  as  1606., 
king  James  I.  had  by  letters  patent  ere6led  two  companies, 
with  a  powfr  to  fend  colonies  into  thofe  parts,  then  compre- 
hended under  the  general  name  of  Virginia,  as  all  the  north 
eaft  coaft  of  America  was  fome  time  called.  No  fettlements, 
however,  were  made  in  New-England,  by  virtue  of  this  au- 
thority. The  companies  contented  themfelves  with  fending 
out  a  fliip  or  two,  to  trade  with  the  Indians  for  their  furs^ 
and  to  hfli  upon  their  coafl:.  This  continued  to  be  the  only 
fort  of  correfpondence  between  Great  Britain  and  this  part 
of  America,  till  the  year  1621.  By  this  time  the  religious 
diflentions,  by  which  England  v/as  torn  to  pieces,  had  become 
warm  and  furious.  Laud  perfecuted  all  forts  of  non-confor- 
mifts  with  an  unrelenting  feverity.  Thofe  men,  on  t  ^.e  other 
hand,  were  ready  to  fubmit  to  all  the  rigour  of  perfecution, 
rather  than  depart  from  their  favourite  tenets,  and  conform  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church  of  England,  which  they  cdnfi- 
dered  as  abufes  of  the  moft  dangerous  tendency.  TlWe  \vm 
no  part  of  the  v/orld  into  which  they  would  not  fiy,  rather 
than  be  compelled  to  adopt  the  practices  which  prevailed  In 
their  native  country,  and  as  they  imagined  endangered  the 
eternal  falvation  of  all  who  adhered  to  them.  Am,erica  opened 
an  extenhve  field.  There  they  might  tranfport  themfelves^ 
and  eflablifn  v/hatever  fort  of  religious  policy  they  were  in- 
clined to.  The  defign,  befides,  had  fomething  in  it  noble, 
and  admirably  fuited  to  the  enterprifmg  fpirit  of  innovators  in. 
religion.  With  this  view,  having  purchafed  the  terjitory, 
which  was  within  the  jurifdi6tion  of  the  Plymouth  company, 
and  having  obtained  from  the  king  the  privilege  of  fettling  it 
in  whatever  way  they  had  a  mind,  150  perfons  embarked  for 
New-England,  and  built  a  city,  v/hich,  becauie  they  had 
jailed  from  Plymouth,  they  called  by  that  name.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  feverity  of  the  climate,  the  unwholefomenefs  of 
the  air,  and  the  difeafes  to  which,  after  a  long  fea  voyage, 
and  in  a  country,  which  was  ncv/  to  them,  they  were  ex- 
poled  ; 
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pofcd  ;  notwithftanding  the  want  of  all  fort  of  conveniences, 
^nd  even  of  many  of  the  neceflaries  of  life,  thofe  who  had 
conrtitutions  fit  to  endure  fuch  hardfhips,  not  difpirited  or 
broken  by  the  death  of  their  companions,  and  fupported  by 
the  vigour  then  peculiar  to  Englifhmen,  and  the  fatisfaclion 
of  finding  themfelves  beyond  the  reach  of  the  fpiritual  arm, 
fet  themfelves  to  cultivate  this  ungrateful  country,  and  to  take 
the  beft  fteps  for  the  advancement  of  their  infant  colony. 
New  adventurers,  encouraged  by  their  example,  and  finding 
themfelves  for  the  fame  reafons,  uneafy  at  home,  paffed  over 
into  this  land  of  religious  and  civil  liberty.  By  the  clofe 
of  the  year  1630,  they  had* built  four  towns,  Salem,  Dor- 
chefter,  Charles  Town,  and  Bofton,  which  has  fince  become 
the  capital  of  New-England.  But  as  necefTity  is  the  natural 
fource  of  that  a<5tive  and  frugal  induftry,  which  produces 
every  thing  great  among  mankind,  fo  an  uninterrupted  flow 
of  profperity  and  fuccefs,  occafions  thofe  difientions,  which  are 
the  bane  of  human  affairs,  and  often  fubvert  the  beft  founded 
eftablifhments. 

The  inhabitants  of  New-England,  who  had  fled  from  per- 
fecution,  became  in  a  fliort  time  ftrongly  tainted  with  this 
illiberal  vice,  and  were  eager  to  introduce  an  uniformity  in 
religion,  among  ail  who  entered  their  territories.  The  minds 
of  men  were  not  in  this  age  fuperior  to  many  prejudices  ; 
they  had  not  that  open  and  generous  way  of  thinking,  which 
at  prefent  diftingui/hes  the  natives  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
doftrine  of  univerfal  toleration,  which,  to  the  honour  of  the 
firR  fettlers  in  America,  benran  to  appear  among  them,  had 
few  abetters,  and  many  opponents.  In  all  perfuafions  the 
bigots  are  perfecutor^; ;  the  men  of  a  cool  and  reafonable  piety 
are  favourers  of  toleration  ;  b.caufc  the  former  fort  of  men, 
not  taking  the  pains  to  be  acquainted  with  the  grounds  of 
their  adverfaries  tenets,  conceive  them  to  be  fo  abfurd  and 
monftrous,  that  no  man  of  I'enfe  can  give  into  them  in  good 
earneft.  For  which  rcafon  they  arc  convinced,  that  fome 
oblique  bad  motive  induces  them  to  pretend  to  the  belief  of 
fuch  doctrines,  and  to  the  maintaining  of  them  with  obftinacy. 
This  is  a  very  general  principle  in  all  religious  differences, 
and  it  is  the  corner  ffone  of  all  perfecution.  It  was  not  the 
general  idea  of  the  age,  that  men  might  live  comfortably  to- 
gether in  the  fame  fociety,  without  maintaining  the  fame  reli- 
gious opinions,  and  wherever  thefe  were  at  variance,  the 
members  of  different  feels  kept  at  a  difi;ance  from  each  other, 
and  eftablifhed  feparate  governments.  Hence  feveral  flips, 
torn  from  the  original  government  of  New-England,  by  reli- 
gious violence,  planted  themfelves  in  a  new  foil,  and  fpread 

over 
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over  the  country.  Such  was  that  of  New-Hampfhire,  which 
continues  to  this  day  a  feparate  jurifdidtion  ;  fuch  too  was 
that  of  Rhode  Ifland,  whofe  inhabitants  were  driven  out  from 
the  MafTachufet  colony  (for  that  is  the  name  by  which  the 
government  firft  ere(S^:ed  in  New-Englan<l  was  diftinguifhed) 
for  fupporting  the  freedom  of  religious  fentiment,  and  main- 
taining that  the  civil  magiftrate  had  no  right  over  the  fpecula- 
tive  opinion^  of  mankind.  Thefe  liberal  men  founded  a  city, 
called  Providence,  which  they  governed  by  their  own  princi- 
ples ;  and  fuch  is  the  connedlion  between  juftnefs  of  fentiment, 
and  external  profperity,  that  the  government  of  Rhode  Ifland, 
though  fmall,  is  extremely  populous  and  flourifhing.  Another 
colony  driven  out  by  the  fame  perfecuting  fpirit,  fettled  on 
the  river  Connecticut,  and  received  frequent  reinforcements 
from  England,  of  fuch  as  were  diflatisfied  either  with  the 
religious  or  civil  government  of  that  country. 

America  indeed  was  now  become  the  main  refource  of  all 
^ifcontented  and  enterprizing  fpirits,  and  fuch  were  the  num- 
bers which  embarked  for  it  from  England,  that  in  1637  a 
proclamation  was  publiflied,  prohibiting  any  perfon  from 
laiiing  thither,  without  an  exprefs  licenfe  from  the  govern- 
ment. For  want  of  this  licenfe,  it  is  faid,  that  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Mr.  Hampden,  and  others  of  that  party,  were  detained 
from  going  into  New-England,  after  being  a-£hipboard  for 
that  purpofe. 

Thefe  four  provinces,  though  always  confederates  for  their 
mutual  defence,  were  at  firft,  and  ftill  continue  under  feparate 
jurifdi6tions.  They  were  all  of  them  by  their  charters  origi- 
nally free,  and  in  a  great  meafure  independant  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  inhabitants  had  the  choice  of  their  own  raagiftrates, 
die  governor,  the  council,  the  aficmbly,  and  the  power  of 
making  fuch  laws,  as  they  thought  proper,  without  fending 
them  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  approbation  of  the  crown. 
Their  laws,  however,  were  not  to  be  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
Great  Britain.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
IL  the  Maflachufet's  colony  was  accufed  of  violating  their 
charter,  and  by  a  judgment  in  the  King's-Bench  of  England, 
was  deprived  of  it.  From  that  time  to  the  Revolution,  they 
remained  without  any  charter.  Soon  after  that  period,  they 
received  a  new  one,  which,  though  very  favourable,  was 
much  inferior  to  the  extenfive  privilege  of  the  former.  7'he 
appointment  of  a  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  fecretary, 
and  all  the  officers  of  the  admiraltj,  is  vefted  in  the  crov/n  ; 
the  power  of  the  militia  is  wholly  m  the  hands  of  the  governor, 
as  captain-general;  all  judges,  juftices,  and  fheriffs,  to  whom 
thQ  execution  of  the  Jav/  is  entrufted,  ar«  nominated  by  the 

governor. 
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governor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council  ;  the  governor  has 
a  negative  on  the  choice  of  counfellors,  peremptory,  and  unli- 
mited J  and  he  is  not  obliged  to  give  a  reafon  for  what  he  does 
in  this  particular,  or  reftrained  to  any  number  >  authentic 
copies  of  the  feveral  acts  pafTed  by  this  colony,  as  well  as 
others,  are  to  be  tranfmitted  to  the  court  of  England,  for  the 
royal  approbation  ;  but  if  the  laws  of  this  colony  are  not 
repealed  within  three  ycr.rs  after  they  are  prefented,  they  are 
not  repealable  by  the  crov/n  after  that  time;  that  no  laws, 
ordinances,  election  of  magiltrates,  or  afts  of  government 
whatfoever,  are  valid,  without  the  governor's  confent  in  writ- 
ing;  and  appeals  for  fums  above  300 1.  are  admitted  to  the 
king  and  council.  Notwithftanding  thefe  reftraints,  the 
people  have  ilill  a  great  fliare  of  power  in  this  colony  ;  for 
they  not  only  choofe^  the  affembly,  but  this  affembly,  with 
the  governor's  concurrence,  choofe  the  council,  refembling 
our  houfe  of  lords,  and  the  governor  depends  upon  the  affem- 
bly for  his  annual  fupport ;  which  has  fometimes  tempted  the 
governor  of  this  province  to  give  up  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  and  the  iriterells  of  Great  Britain. 

To  the  Mailachufet's  government  is  united  the  anticnt  co- 
lony of  Plymouth,  and  the  territory  called  Main. 

By  the  laws  of  this  province  no  perfon  can  be  arreftcd,  if 
there  are  any  means  of  fatisfacftion  ;  nor  imprifoned,  unlefs 
there  be  a  concealment  of  effects.  Adultery  is  death  to  both 
parties. 

New-Hampfhire  is  ftill  more  under  the  influencs  of  Great 
Britain.  The  council  itfeif  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  and 
in  other  refpecSls  it  agrees  with  the  former. 

The  colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Ifl  md,  have  pre- 
ferved  their  antient  charters,  and  enjoy  the  fame  privileges 
which  the  MafTachufets  did  formerly. 

There  were  originally  three  forts  of  governments  eftabliflied 
by  the  Englifh  on  the  continent  of  America,  viz.  royal 
governments,  charter  governments,  and  proprietary  govern- 
ments. 

A  royal  government  is  properly  fo  called,  becaufe  the  co- 
lony is  immediately  dependent  on  the  crown  ;  and  the  king 
remains  fovereign  of  the  colony  ;  he  appoints  the  governor, 
council,  and  ofBcers  of  ftate,  and  the  people  only  ele6t  the 
reprefentative?,  as  in  England  ;  fuch  are  the  governments  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Virginia,  New-Ham pfhire,  New- 
York,  New-Jerfey,  and  both  Carolinas,  Georgia,  Eaft  and 
Well-Florida,  the  Weft-India  iflands,  and  that  of  St.  John's. 

A  charter  government  is  fo  called^  becaufe  the  company, 
incorporated  by  the  king's  charter,  were  in  a  manner  vefted 
5  with 
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With  fovereign  authority,  to  eftablifh  what  fort  of  government 
they  thought  fit ;  and  thefe  charter  governments  have  gene- 
rally transferred  their  authority  to  the  people  j  for  in  fuch 
governments,  or  rather  corporations,  the  freemen  do  not  only 
choofe  their  reprefentatives,  but  annualJy  choofe  their  governor, 
council  and  magiftrates,  and  make  lav^s,  v/ithout  the  concur- 
rence, and  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  king  ;  and  are 
under  no  other  reftraint  than  this,  that  they  ena6l  no  laws 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  England  ;  if  they  do,  their  charters 
are  liable  to  be  forfeited.  Such,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
are  the  governments  of  Rhode  Ifland,  and  Connefticut,  ia 
New-England,  and  fuch  was  that  of  the  Maflachufet's  for- 
merly, but  it  appears  now  to  be  a  mixture  of  both.  Such 
likewife  was  the  two  Carolinas. 

The  third  kind  of  government  is  the  proprietary,  properly 
fo  called,  becaufe  the  proprietor  is  invefted  with  fovereign 
authority  :  he  appoints  the  governor,  council,  and  magiftrates, 
and  the  reprefentatives  are  fummoned  in  his  name,  and  by 
their  advice  he  enads  laws,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
crown  but,  by  a  late  ftatute,  the  proprietor  muft  have  the 
king's  confent  in  the  appointing  a  governor,  when  he  does 
not  refide  in  the  plantation  in  perfon,  and  of  a  deputy  gover- 
nor, when  he  does.  And  all  the  governors  of  the  plantations 
are  liable  to  be  called  to  an  account  for  their  adminiftration, 
by  the  court  of  King's  Bench.  The  only  proprietary  govern- 
ments now  remaining,  are  thofeof  Penfylvania  and  Maryland. 


NEW  YORK. 

SlTL\\TION  AND  EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length      300  1   between  I  north  latitude. 

Breadth      150  \  "     |  72  and  76  weft  longitude. 

Boundaries.] "I^TEW  YORK  is  bounded  on  the  fouth 
and  fouth-weft,  by  Hudfon's  and 
Delaware  rivers,  which  divide  it  from  New  Jerfey  and  Pen- 
fylvania ;  on  the  eaft  and  north-eaft,  by  New  England  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean    and  on  the  north-v/eft,  by  Canada. 

This  province,  including  the  Ifiand  of  New  Y ork,  Long- 
Ifland,  and  Statin-Ifland,  is  divided  into  the  ten  following 
counties  : 

Vol.  ir,  B  h 
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Counties. 

New  York    —  — 

Albany  — •  — 

Ulfter    —  — 

Duchefs     —  — 

Orange     —  — 

Weft-Chefter  — 

King's      —  — 

Queen's     —  — 

SufFolk     —  — 
Richmond    —  — 

Rivers.]  The  principal  of  thefe  are  Hudfon's  and  the 
Mohawk  ;  the  former  abounds  with  excellent  harbours,  and 
is  well  ftored  with  great  variety  of  fiHi  :  on  this  the  cities  of 
New  York  and  Albany  are  fituated.  On  the  Mohawk  is  a 
large  cataradl,  called  the  Coho.s,  the  water  of  which  is  faid 
to  fall  70  feet  perpendicular,  where  the  river  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth. 

Capes.]  Thefe  are  Cape  May,  on  the  eaft  entrance  of 
Delaware  river  ;  Sandy- Hook,  near  the  entrance  of  Raritari 
river  ;  and  Montock  Point,  at  the  caft  end  of  Long-Ifland. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  province,  lying 
to  the  fouth  of  New  Engl.ind,  enjoys  a  more  happy  tempe- 
rature of  climate.  The  air  is  very  healthy,  and  agrees  well 
with  all  conftitutions.  The  face  of  the  country,  refcmbling 
that  of  our  other  colonics  in  America,  is  low,  flat,  and 
marfhy  towards  the  fea.  As  you  recede  from  the  coaft,  the 
eye  is  entertained  with  the  gradual  fw^lling  of  hills,  which 
become  large  in  proportion  as  you  advance  into  the  country. 
The  foil  is  extrem.cly  fertile,  producing  wheat,  rye,  In'Jian 
corn,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and  fruits  in  great  abundance  and 
perfection.  The  timber  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of  New 
England.    A  great  deal  of  iron  is  found  here. 

History  and  government.]  The  Swedes  and  Dutch 
were  the  firfl:  Europeans  v.^ho  formed  fettlements  on  tliis  part 
of  the  American  coaft.  The  tradl  claimed  by  the  two  nations, 
extended  from  the  38th  to  the  4ilt  degree  of  latitude,  and 
was  called  the  New  Netherlar,ds.  It  continued  i.n  their  hands 
till  the  time  of  Charles  H.  who  obtained  it  from  t  em  by 
right  of  conqueft  in  664,  and  it  was  confirmed  to  the  Eng- 
liih  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  1667.  The  New  Netherlands 
were  not  long  in  our  poffeiJion,  before  they  were  divided  into 
different  provinces.  New  York  took  that  name  from  the 
king's  brother,  James,  duke  of  York,  to  whom  the  king 
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granted  it,  with  ftill  powers  of  government,  by  letters  patent, 
dated  March  20,  1664.  On  James's  accelTion  to  the  throne, 
the  riffht  to  New  York  became  vefted  in  the  crown,  fmce 
which^  tim.e  it  has  been  a  royal  government.  The  king  ap- 
points the  governor  and  council  ;  and  the  people,  once  in 
feven  years,  eiedl  their  reprefentatives  to  fervc  in  general  aflem- 
biy.  Thefe  three  branches  of  the  legiflature  (anfvvering  to 
thofe  of  Great  Britain)  have  power  to  make  any  laws  not 
repugnant  to  thofe  of  England  ;  but,  in  order  to  their  being 
valid,  the  royal  aflent  to  then/muft  firft  be  obtained. 

Cities,  population,  commePvCE,  }  The  city  of  New 
RELIGION  AND  LEARNING.  j  York  fcands  on  the 
fouth-weft  end  of  York-Ifland,  which  is  twelve  miles  long, 
and  near  three  in  breadth,  extremely  well  fituated  for  trade,  at 
the  mouth  of  Hudfon's  river,  where  it  is  three  miles  broad, 
and  proves  a  noble  conveyance  from  Albany  and  many  other 
inland  towns  towards  Canada  and  the  lakes.  This  city  is  in 
length  above  a  mile,  and  its  mean  breadth  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  city  and  harbour  are  defended  by  a  fort  and  battery  :  in 
the  front  is  a  fpacious  manfion  houfe  for  the  ufe  of  the  gover- 
nor. Many  of  the  houfes  are  very  elegant ;  and  the  city, 
though  irregularly  built,  affords  a  fine  prolpecl.  The  greatelt 
part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  computed  at  12  or  15,000, 
are  defcendcd  from  the  Dutch  families  who  remainc^d  here 
after  the  furrender  of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  Englifh, 
and  the  whole  province  is  fuppofed  to  contain  between  80  and 

100.000.  The  better  fort  are  rich  and  hofpitablc,  the  lower 
ranks  are  eafy  in  their  circumftances  ;  and  both  are  endowed 
with  a  generous  and  liberal  turn  of  mind,  which  renders  their 
fociety  and  converfation  more  agreeable  than  in  moft  coun- 
tries either  of  Europe  or  America. 

The  commerce  of  this  province  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  New  England.  The  comoiodities  in  which  they 
trade  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  beef,  and  other  kinds  of 
animal  food.  Their  markets  are  the  fame  with  thofe  which 
the  New  Englanders  ufe ;  and  they  have  a  fhare  in  the  lo^- 
v/ood  trade,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the  Spanifh  arid 
French  plantations.  They  take  almoll  the  fame  fort  of  com- 
modities from  England  with  the  inhabitants  of  Jjoflon.  At  an 
average  of  three  years,  their  exports  are  faid  to  amount  to 

526.0001.  and  their  imports  from  Gi^eat  Britain  to  5^1,0001. 
All  religious  denominations,  except  Jews  and  Papiffs,  enjoy 

equal  privileges  here,  as  there  is  no  eftablifhed  church,  imlels 
the  eighth  article  of  the  capitulation,  made  on  the  furrender  of 
the  place  ("  The  Dutch  fhall  enjoy  the  liberty  of  their  con- 
*'  fciences  in  divine  worfhip  and  church  difcipline")  may  be 

B  b  2  termed 
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termed  an  eftablifhment.  Judaifm  is  tolerated,  but  popery  is 
not.  The  inhabitants  of  the  province  confift  chiefly  of  Dutch, 
Englifli,  and  Scots  prefbyterians,  German  Calvinifts,  Luthe- 
rans, quakers,  baptifts,  &c.  who  have  their  refpedtive  houfes 
of  v^^orfhip.  The  Dutch  prefbyteri:.ns  being  in  fubordination 
to  the  Ciaffis  of  Amfterdam,  fend  all  their  youth,  who  are 
intended  for  the  miniftry,  to  Holland  for  ordination,  as  the 
epifcopalians  do  theirs  to  England.  The  Englifh  preA)yte- 
riar«  are  on  the  model  of  the  church  of  ScotL.nd*. 

A  college  was  erected  in  Nev/  York,  by  a6t  of  parliament, 
about  the  year  1755;  but  as  the  aflembly  was  at  that  time 
divided  into  parties,  it  was  formed  on  a  contra61:ed  plan,  and 
has  for  that  reafon  never  met  with  the  encouragement  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  for  a  public  feminary  in  fo  popu- 
lous a  city.    It  contains  at  prefent  about  twenty  ftudents. 
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river  and  Bay ;  on  the  fouth-eaft  and  ealir,  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean;  and  by  the  Sound,  which  fcpai-atcs  Staten  Ifland  from 
the  continent,  and  Hudfon's  river,  on  the  north. 
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Eafl  Divifion 
contains 


Weft  divifion 
CO  a  tains 


Counties. 
Middlefex 
Monmouth 
Efiex 
Somerfet 
^  Bergen 

r Burlington 
Gloucefter 
I  Salem 

J  Cumberland  I 
>  Cape  May 
Hunterdon 
,  Morris  f 
LSuHex  J 


Chief  Towns. 
Perth- Amboy  andNew-BrunfwicIc 

None 

Elizabeth  and  Newark 
None 

fBuRLINGTON  <  ^          .^7  1 

Gioucelter       i  75-^  W.  Ion. 

!  Salem 
V  J  Hopewell 
r'^  None 
Trenton 


Morris 
I^None. 


*  In  the  year  1770,  the  number  of  places  for  public  worfhip  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  ftood  as  follows  ; 


Dutch  pre/byterians 
Englilh  ditto  — 
Scotch  ditto  ~ 
Epifcopalians  — - 
French  refugees  — 
(.^akers  — 


Baptifts  — 
Moravians  •— 
German  Calvinifts 

 ■  Lutherans 

Methodifts 
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Rivers.]  Thefe  are  Delav/are,  Raritan,  and  PafTaick,  on 
the  latter  of  whicii  is  a  remarkuble  cataract  5  the  height  of 
the  rock  from  which  the  water  falls  is  faid  to  be  about  70  feet 
perpendicular,  and  the  river  there  80  yards  broad. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  The  climate  Is  much 
the  fame  with  that  of  New  York ;  the  foil  is  various,  at  lead 
one  fourth  part  of  the  province  is  barren  fandy  land,  producing 
pines  and  cedars  ;  the  other  parts  in  general  are  good,  and 
produce  wheat,  barley,  rye,  Indian  corn,  &c.  in  great  per- 
fedion. 

History,  government,  popula-  t  New  Jerfey  is  part 
TION,  chief  towns,  COMMERCE,  C  of  that  vaft  tratSt 
religion,  and  learning.  3  land,  which  we 
have  obferved  was  given  by  king  Charles  II.  to  his  bro- 
ther, James  duke  of  York  :  he  fold  it,  for  a  valuable  confi- 
deration,  to  lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret,  (from 
whom  it  received  its  prefent  name,  becaufeSir  George  had,  as 
the  family  ftill  have,  eftates  in  the  illand  of  Jerfey)  and  they 
again  to  others,  who  in  the  year  1702  made  a  fufrender  of 
the  powers  of  government  to  queen  Anne,  which  (he  accepted  : 
fmce  that  time  it  has  been  a  royal  government.  By  an  account 
publifhed  in  1765,  the  number  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have 
been  about  100,000.  Perth-Amboy  and  Burlington  are  the 
feats  of  government ;  the  governor  generally  refides  in  the 
latter,  which  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  fine  river  Delaware, 
within  20  miles  of  Philadelphia.  The  former  is  as  good  a  port 
as  moft  on  the  continent ;  and  the  harbour  is  fafe,  and  capa- 
cious enough  to  contain  many  large  fhips.  This  province 
has  no  foreign  trade  worth  mentioning,  owing  to  its  vicinity 
to  the  large  trading  cities  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  by 
which  it  is  fupplied  with  merchandizes  of  all  kinds,  and 
makes  returns  to  them  in  lumber,  wheat,  Hour,  he.  In 
Bergen  county  is  a  very  valuable  copper  mine. 

Religion  and  learning.]  The  ftate  of  religion  here 
may  be  feen  by  the  following  lift  of  the  houfes  for  public 
worfhip  throughout  the  province,  which  was  made  in  1765 
by  a  member  of  the  council  for  the  province  *. 

Learning  has  of  late  been  greatly  encouraged  in  this  pro- 
vince. A  college  was  eftablifhed  at  the  town  of  Princeton, 
by  governor  Belcher  in  1746,  and  has  a  power  of  conferring 


*  E.nglift  and  Scotch  prefbyterians 
Quakers        —  — .  — 
Dutch  preftyterians     —  — . 
Epifcopalians  — 
^aptifts       —        —  — 
Lutherans      ^      ^  ^ 


7. 


Moravians 
Separatifts 
Rogereens 


Bb 


In  all 


7a 

degrees 
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degrees  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  are  generally 
between  80  and  100  ftudents  here,  who  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  continent,  fome  even  from  the  extremities  of  it. 


PENSYLVANIA. 


Length 


Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 

3007  between  \   74  ^^nd  81  W.  longitude. 
Breadth  240  j  '39         44  latitude. 

Boundaries.]  TTJOUND ED  by  the  country  of  the 
_J3  Iroquois,  or  five  nations,  on  the  north  ; 
by  Delaware  river,  which  divides  it  from  the  Jerfevs,  on  the 
caft ;  and  by  Maryland,  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  aad  contains 


the  following  counties. 


Counties. 

Philadelphia— 

Chefter   

Bucks   

Berks   


Chief  Towns. 


Northampton 
Lancafter  — 
York   


Cheftcr 
Newtown 
Pleading 
Eafton 
Lancafter 
York 
Carlifle 


75-20. 


Cumberland  —  — 
Befides  the  above,  there  are  the  three  following 
Counties,  Chief  Towns* 

Newcaftle  1  r  Newcaftle 

Kent  and  >  on  Delaware  i  Dover 
Su fiex      J  i  Lewes, 

which  form  in  fome  meafure  a  diftin£l:  government,  haying  ai^ 
aftembly  of  their  own,  though  the  fame  governor  with  the 
province  of  Penfylvania. 

Rivers.]  .The  rivers  are  Delaware,  which  is  navigable 
for  veflcls  of  one  fort  or  other,  more  than  200  miles  abovp 
Philadelpliia.  Sufquthanna,  and  Schuylkill,  are  alio  navigable 
a  coniiderable  way  up  the  country.  Thefe  rivers,  with  the 
numerous  bays  and  creeks,  in  Delaware  bay,  capable  of 
containing  the  largeft  fleets,  render  this  province  admirably 
fuited  to  carry  on  an  inland  and  foreio^n  trade. 

Climate,  air,  soil,  and  }     The  face  of  the  country, 
FACE  OF  the  country.    J    air,  foil,  and  produce,  do 
pot  materially  differ  from  that  of  New- York.    If  there  be 
any  difterence.  it  is  in  favour  of  this  proyince.    f  he  air 
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fweet  and  clear.  The  winters  continue  from  December  till 
March,  and  are  fo  extremely  cold  and  fevere,  that  the  river 
Delaware,  though  very  broad,  is  often  frozen  over.  The 
months  of  July,  Auguft,  and  September,  are  almoft  intole- 
rably hot,  but  the  country  is  refrellied  by  frequent  cold 
breezes.  It  may  be  remarked  in  general^  that  in  all  parts  of 
our  plantations  from  New- York  to  the  fouthern  extremity,  the 
woods  are  full  of  wild  vines  of  three  or  four  fpecies,  all  dif- 
ferent from  thofe  we  have  in  Europe.  But,  whether  from 
fome  fault  in  their  nature,  or  in  the  climate,  or  the  foil  where 
they  grow,  or  what  is  much  more  probable,  from  a  fault  in 
the  planters,  they  have  yet  produced  no  wine  that  deferves  to 
be  mentioned,  though  the  Indians  from  them  make  a  fort  of 
wine,  with  v/hich  they  regale  themfelves.  It  may  alfo  be 
obferved  of  the  timber  of  thefe  colonies,  that  towards  the 
fouth  it  is  not  fo  good  for  fhipping,  as  that  of  the  more  nor- 
thern provinces.  The  further  fouthward  you  go,  the  timber 
becomes  lefs  compa6i:,  and  rives  eafily  ;  which  property,  as  it 
renders  it  lefs  ferviceable  for  fiiips,  makes  it  mOre  ufeful  for 
ftaves. 

History,  government,  set-  "J  This  country,  under 
TLEMENT,  POPULATION,  CHIEF  t  the  name  of  the  New 
towns,  and  COMMERCE.  J  Netherlands,  was  ori- 

ginally poflefled  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes.  When  thefe 
nations,  however,  were  expelled  from  New-York,  by  the 
Englifh,  admiral  Pen,  who,  in  conjundion  with  Venables, 
had  conquered  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  being  well  with  Charles 
II.  obtained  a  promife  of  a  grant  of  this  country  from  that 
monarch.  Upon  the  admiral's  death,  his  fon,  the  celebrated 
quaker,  availed  himfelf  of  this  promife,  and  after  much  cour|: 
follicitation,  obtained  the  performance  of  it.  Though  as  an 
author  and  a  divine,  Mr.  Pen  be  little  known,  but  to  thofe 
of  his  own  perfuafion,  his  reputation  in  a  character  no  lefs 
refpeftable,  is  univerfal  among  all  civilized  nations.  The 
circumftances  of  the  times  engaged  vaft  numbers  to  follow 
him  into  his  new  fettlement,  to  avoid  the  perfecutions,  to 
which  the  quakers,  like  other  feftaries,  were  then  expofed, 
but  it  was  to  his  own  wifdom  and  ability,  that  they  are  in- 
debted for  that  charter  of  privileges,  which  has  put  this  colony 
on  fo  refpe6lable  a  footing.  Civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
utmoft  latitude,  was  laid  down  by  that  great  man,  as  the 
great  and  only  foundation  of  all  his  inftitutions.  Chriftians 
of  all  denominations  might  not  only  live  unmolefted^  but 
have  a  fhare  in  the  government  of  the  colony        No  laws 

B  b  4  can 


•  At  prefent  the  church  of  England  is  but  barely  toier^^sd  hsrs. 
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can  be  made  but  by  the  confent  of  the  inhabitanjts.  Even 
matters  of  benevolence,  to  which  the  laws  of  few  nations 
have  extended,  were  by  Pen  fubjeaed  to  regulations.  The 
affairs  of  widows  and  orphans  were  to  be  inquired  into  by  a 
court  conftituted  for  that  purpofe.  The  caufes  between  man 
and  man  were  not  to  be  fubjeded  to  the  delay  and  chicanery 
of  the  lav/,  but  decided  by  wife  and  honeft  arbitrators.  Hi's 
benevolence  and  generofrty  extended  alfo  to  the  Indian  nations: 
inftcad  of  immediately  taking  advantage  of  his  patent,  he  pur- 
chafed  of  thefe  people  the  lands  he  had  obtained  by  his  grant, 
judging  that  the  original  property,  and  eldeft  right,  was  vefted 
in  them.  William  Pen,  in  fliort,  had  he  been  a  native  of 
Greece,  would  have  had  his  ftatue  placed  next  to  that  of 
Solon  and  Lycurgus.  His  laws,  founded  on  the  folid  bafis  of 
equity,  ftill  maintain  their  force;  and  as  a  proof  of  their 
effec^h,  it  is  only  necelTary  to  mention  that  land  is  nov/  granted 
at  twelve  pounds  an  hundred  acres,  with  a  quit-rent  of  four 
fhiilings  referved,  whereas  the  terms  on  which  it  was  formerly 
granted  where  at  twenty  pound  the  thoufand  acres,  with  one 
Ihilling  quit-rent  for  every  hundred.  Near  Philadelphia,  land 
rents  at  twenty  Ihillings  the  acre,  and  even  at  feveral  miles 
diilance  from  that  city,  fells  at  twenty  years  purchafe. 

In  fome  years,  more  people  have  tranfported  themfelvcs  into 
Penlyivania,  than  into  all  the  other  feitlements  together.  In 
fii&'t,  this  province  has  increafed  fo  greatly  from  the  time  of 
Its  firll:  eftablifnment,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the 
whole  province,  is  computed  at  350,000.  Upon  the  principal 
rivcis  fertkments  are  made,  and  the  country  cultivated  150 
miles  above  Philadelphia.  The  people  are  hardy,  induftrious, 
and  moft  of  them  fubihntial,  though  but  few  of  the  landed 
pTople  can  be  confidered  as  rich  j  but  they  are  all  well  lodged, 
wel.  fed,  and,  for  their  condition,  well  clad  ;  and  this  at  the 
more  eafy  rate,  as  the  inferior  people  manufa£lure  moft  of 
their  own  weir,  both  linens  and  v/oollens. 

71iis  province  contains  many  very  confidcrable  towns,  fuch 
as  German  tovyn,  Chefter,  Oxford,  Radnor,  all  which,  in 
any  other  colony,  would  deferve  being  taken  notice  of  more 
particularly.  But  here  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  containing 
u  -.wards  of  30,000  inhabitants,  beautiful  beyond  any  city  of 
America,  and  in  regularity  unequalled  by  any  in  Europe, 
totally  eclipfes  the  refc,  and  deferves  all  our  attention.  It  was 
built  after  the  plan  of  the  fam.ous  Pen,  the  founder  and  legifla- 
tor  of  this  colony.  It  is  fituated  100  miles  from  the  fea,  be- 
tween two  navigable  rivers,  the  Delaware,  where  it  is  above 
a  mile  in  breadth  on  the  north,  and  the  Schuylkill,  on  the 
fouth,  which  it  unites  as  it  v/ere,  by  running  in  a  line  of  two 

miles 
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jniles  between  them.  The  whole  town,  Vv^hen  the  original 
plan  can  be  fully  executed,  is  in  this  manner ;  every  quarter 
of  the  city  forms  a  fquare  of  eight  acres,  and  almoft  in  the 
center  of  it,  is  a  fquare  of  ten  acres,  furrounded  by  the  town- 
houfe,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  High  Street  is  100 
feet  wide,  and  runs  the  whole  breadth  of  the  town  :  parallel 
to  it  run  nineteen  other  ftreets,  which  are  crofTed  by  eight 
more  at  right  angles,  all  of  them  30  feet  v/ide,  and  communi- 
cating with  canals,  from  the  two  rivers,  which  add  not  only 
to  the  beauty,  but  to  the  wholefomenefs  of  the  citj.  Accord- 
ing to  the  original  plan,  every  man  in  pofleflion  of  1000  acres 
in  the  province,  had  his  houfe  either  in  one  of  the  fronts, 
facing  the  rivers,  or  in  the  High  Street,  running  from  the 
middle  of  one  front,  to  the  middle  of  the  other.  Every 
owner  of  5000  acres,  befides  the  above-mentioned  privilege, 
was  entitled  to  have  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  front  of  his 
houfe,  and  all  others  might  have  half  an  acre  for  gardens  and 
court  yards.  The  proprietor's  feat,  which  is  the  ufual  place 
of  the  governor's  refidence,  and  is  about  a  mile  above  the 
town,  is  the  lirft  private  building  both  for  magnificence  and 
fituation  in  all  Britifh  America.  The  barracks  for  the  king's 
troops,  the  market  and  other  public  buildings,  are  propor- 
tionably  grand.  The  quays  are  fpacious  and  fine,  the  princi- 
pal quay  is  200  feet  v/ide,  and  to  this  a  veflel  of  500  tuns 
may  lay  her  broadfide,  though  above  100  miles  from  the 
fea. 

There  are  in  this  city  a  great  number  of  very  wealthy 
merchants  ;  which  is  no  way  furprizing,  when  we  confider 
the  great  trade  which  it  carries  on  with  the  Englifli,  Spanifh, 
French  and  Dutch  colonies  in  America;  with  the  Azores, 
the  Canaries,  and  the  Madeira  iflands ;  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  with  Spain,  Portugal  and  Holland.  Befides  the 
Indian  trade,  and  the  quantity  of  grain,  provifions,  and  all 
kinds  of  the  produce  of  this  province,  which  is  brought  down 
the  rivers  upon  which  this  city  is  fo  commodioufiy  fituated, 
the  Germans,  who  are  fettled  in  the  interior  parts  of  this  pro- 
vince, employ  feveral  hundred  waggons,  drav/n  each  by  four 
horfes,  in  bringing  the  produdl  of  their  farms  to  this  market. 
In  the  year  1749,  303  vefTels  entered  inwards  at  this  port, 
and  291  cleared  outwards. 

The  commodities  exported  from  Great  Britain  into  Penfyl- 
vania,  at  an  average  of  three  years,  amount  to  the  value  of 
61 1, 000 1.  Thofe  exported  to  Great  Britain  and  other  mar- 
kets, befides  timber,  lliips  built  for  fale,  copper  ore,  and  iron 
in  pigs  and  bars,  confift  of  grain,  flour,  and  many  forts  of 

animal 
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aiiitnal  food  ;  and  at  an  average  of  three  years,  are  calculated 
at  705,5001. 

There  is  a  flourlihins;  academy  eilablilhed  at  Philadelphia, 
v/hich  has  been  gready  encouraged  by  contributions  from 
England,  and  Scotland,  and  which  bids  fair  to  become  a 
bright  feminary  of  learning. 


MARYLAND, 


Situation  and  extent. 


Miles. 
Length   140  7  ,  , 
Breadth  135  \ 


De2;rees. 


r  75  and  80  W.  longitude. 
I    37  and  40  N.  latitude. 


Boundaries.]!)  OUND ED  by  Penfylvania,  on  the 
X3  north  ;  by  another  part  of  Penfylvania, 
and  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  Virginia,  on  the 
fouth    and  by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  on  tr,e  wcil. 

Maryland  is  divided  intotv/o  parts  by  the  bay  of  Chefapeak, 
viz.  I.  The  eaftern  •  and  2.  The  wcltcrn  divifion. 

Divifions.  Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

f  Worcefter    f  Princefs  Anne 

j  Somerfet   I  j  Snow  Hill 

The  eaft  divifion  |  Dorfct        ■   i  \  Dorfet,  or  Dorchefter 

contains    the^  Talbot  Oxford 


counties  of 


Cecil 
Que.  n  Anne's 


bt.  Mary's  county 
Charles  county  — ■ 
Prince  George  county 
The  weft  divifion  1  Calvert  county  — 
Arundel  county  — 


contains 


'  Queen's  Town 
LCheller. 
St.  Mary's 
Brillol 
Mallerkout 
Abington 

Annapolis,  W.Ion, 

76-50,  N.  lat.  39. 
Baltimore. 


Baltimore  county 
_Frederic  county  — 

Rivers.]  This  country  is  indented  with  a  vaft  number  of 
navigable  creeks  and  rivers.  The  chief  are  Patowmac,  Poco- 
moac,  Patuxent,  Chcptonk,  Severn  and  Saflafras. 

Face  of  the  country,  7  In  thefe  particulars  this  pro- 
AiR,  soil  and  produce.  J  vincc  has  nothing  particular 
by  which  it  may  be  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  already  defcribed. 
The  hills  ip  the  inland  country  are  of  fo  eafy  afcent,  that 
they  rather  feem  an  artificial  than  a  natural  producftion.  The 
vaft  number  of  rivers  diftufes  fertility  through  the  foil,  which 
is  admirably  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  tobacco,  Which  is  the 

ftaple 
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flaple  commodity  of  that  country,  hemp,  Indian  corn  and 
grain,  which  they  now  begin  to  cultivate  in  preference  tQ 
fobacco. 

Commerce.]  The  commerce  of  Maryland  depends  oa 
the  fame  principles  with  that  of  Virginia,  and  is  fo  clofely 
conne6led  with  it,  that  any  feparation  of  them  would  rather 
confufe  than  edify.  It  will  be  confidered  therefore  under  that 
head. 

History  and  government.]  It  feems  as  if  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  Noi-th  America  were  planted  from  motives  of  reli- 
gion. Maryland,  like  thofe  we  have  formerly  defcribed,  owes 
its  fettlement  to  religious  confiderations.  As  they  however 
were  peopled  by  proteftants,  and  even  fectaries,  Maryland  v/as 
originally  planted  by  Roman-  catholics.  This  fe6t,  towards 
the  clofe  of  Cnarles  I.  's  reign,  was  the  obje6l  of  great  hatrel 
with  the  bulk  of  the  Englilh  nation  ;  the  laws  in  force  againft 
the  Roman-catholics,  were  executed  with  the  utmofi:  feverity. 
This  in  part  arofe  from  an  opinion,  perhaps  not  without  fomc 
foundation,  that  the  court  was  too  favourably  difpofed  towards 
this  form  of  religion.  It;  ^s  certain,  that  many  marks  of 
favour  were  conferred  on  Roman-catholics.  Lord  Baltimore 
was  one  of  the  mofi:  eminent,  one  in  greatefl  favour  with  the 
court,  and  on  tliat  account  moft  odious  to  the  generality  of 
Engliflimen.  This  nobltman,  in  1632,  obtained  a  grant  from 
Charles  of  that  country,  which  formerly  was  confidered  as  a 
part  of  Virginia,  but  was  now  called  Maryland,  in  honour  of 
queen  Henrietta  Mary,  daughter  to  Henry  IV.  and  fpoufc  tQ 
king  Charles.  The  year  follov/ing  about  200  popiOi  families, 
fome  of  confiderable  diftinftion,  embr.rked  with  lord  Baltimore^ 
to  enter  into  pofleflion  of  this  new  territory.  Thefe  fettlers, 
who  had  that  liberality  and  good  breeding,  which  diftinguiflies 
gentlemen  of  every  religion,  bought  their  lands  at  an  eafy 
price  from  the  native  Indians  ;  they  even  lived  with  them  for 
fome  tirne  in  the  fame  city  ;  and  the  fiime  harn  ony  continued 
to  fubfift  between  the  two  nations,  until  the  Indians  were  irn- 
pofed  on  by  the  malicious  infmuations  of  fome  planters  in 
Virginia,  who  envied  the  profperity  of  this  popiHi  colony, 
and  inflamed  the  Indians  againft  them  by  ill-grounded  reports, 
but  fuch  as  were  fufficient  to  ftir  up  the  refentment  of  men 
naturally  jealous,  and  w^ho  from  experience  had  reafon  to  be 
fo.  The  colony,  however,  v/as  not  wanting  to  its  own 
fafety  on  this  occafion.  Though  they  continued  their  friendly 
intercourfe  with  the  natives,  they  took  care  to  ere6}:  a  fort, 
and  to  ufe  every  other  precaution  for  their  defence  againft  fud- 
den  hoftilities  j  the  defeat  of  this  attempt  gave  a  nev/  fpring 
to  the  adivity  of  this  plantation  :  v/hich  was  likewife  receiving 
frequent  reinfqr cements  from  England  pf  thof^  who  found 

themfelves 
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themfelvcs  in  danger  by  the  approaching  revolution.  Biit 
during  the  protedlorfhip  of  Cromwell,  every  thing  was  over- 
turned in  Maryland,  Baltimore  was  ungencroufly  deprived  of 
his  rights,  and  a  new  governor,  appointed  by  the  protector, 
fubftituted  in  his  room.  At  the  reftoration,  however,  the 
property  of  this  province  reverted  to  its  natural  pofleffor.  Bal- 
timore was  reinltated  in  his  rights,  and  fully  difcovered  how 
well  he  deferved  to  be  fo.  He  eftablifhed  a  perfect  toleration 
in  all  religious  matters  :  the  colony  encreafed  and  flourifhed, 
and  diflenters  of  all  denominations,  allured  by  the  profpecl  of 
gain,  flocked  into  Maryland.  The  tyrannical  government  of 
James  II.  which  without  difcernment  of  friends  or  enemies, 
but  with  the  fury  of  a  mad-dog,  fnapped  at  every  thing  before 
it,  again  deprived  this  noble  family  of  their  poffcffion,  acquired 
by  royal  bounty,  and  improved  by  much  care  and  expence. 
At  the  revolution,  however,  lord  Baltimore  was  again  reflored 
to  all  the  piofits  of  the  government,  though  not  to  the  right 
of  governing,  which  could  not  confiftently  be  conferred  on  a 
Roman-catholic.  But  fmce  the  family  have  changed  their 
religion,  they  have  obtained  the  power  as  well  as  the  intereil. 
At  prefcnt  but  a  fmall  part  of  it  belongs  to  that  family.  The 
government  of  this  country  exactly  refembles  that  in  Virginia, 
except  that  the  governor  is  appointed  by  the  proprietors,  ?.nd 
only  confirmed  by  the  crown.  The  cultoms  too  are  referved 
to  the  crown,  and  the  officers  belonging  to  them  are  indepen- 
dent of  the  government  of  the  province.  So  far  is  Maryland 
from  being  at  prefent  a  popifh  government,  that  the  proteftants, 
by  far  more  numerous,  have  excluded  them  from  all  offices 
of  truft  and  power.  They  have  even  adopted  the  penal  laws 
of  En2:land  a^rainft  them.  The  church  of  Eni^land  is  bv  law 
eftablifhed  here,  and  the  clergy  are  paid  in  tobacco  :  a  tax 
for  this  purpofe  is  annually  levied,  and  every  male  white  per- 
fon  above  the  age  of  i6  is  obliged  to  pay  40  lb.  of  tobacco 
(or  if  he  raifes  no  tobacco,  he  muft  take  an  oath  that  he 
does  not,  snd  pay  the  value  in  cafh  3)  diflenting  clergy  are  not 
exempted. 

VIRGINIA. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  750 1  ^^^^^^^  V  75  and  90  W.  longitude. 
Breadth  240  j     "  (36  and  40  N.  latitude. 

BouNDA^ii£S.]T3  OUNDED  by  the  river  Patowmac, 
J3  which  divides  it  from  A'laryland,  on  the 
north-eaft  ;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  eaft  j  by  Carolina, 
on  the  fouth;  and  by  the  river  MiiTifippi,  on  the  weft. 


Divifions. 

The  north  divi 
iion  contains 
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It  may  be  divided  into  four  parts,  viz.  The  north 
middle  :  The  fouth  :  And,  the  eaftern  divifion. 

Counties. 

1.  Northumberland  ■ 

2.  Lancalhire  ■ 

3.  Weilmoreland  ' 

4.  Richmond  ■ 

5.  Stafford   

6.  Effex  —   

7.  Middlefex   

8.  Gloucefter   

King  and  Queen  county 
King  William  county 

New  Kent   

Elizabeth  county   

Warwick  county  — - 
York  county 


597 
The 


Parlflies. 
Wincomoca 
Chrift-ChurcH 


The  middle  di- . 
vifion  contains  ^ 


The  fouth  divi- 
fion contains 


9- 
10. 
II. 

12. 

14. 
Li5- 

ri6. 

17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23- 


J  \. 


Piincefs  Anne  county 
Norfolk  county 


Nanfamund  county  — 
Jile  of  Wight  county 
Surry  county  — 
Prince  George  county 
Charles  county  — 

Henrico  county   

James  county  ■ 


•.24.  Acomac  county  — — 


St.  PauPs. 
Farnham 
Chrift-Church 
Abingdoa 
Stratton 
St.  John*s 
St.  Peter's 
Elizabeth 
Denby 
York 

^Lynhaven. 
"Elizabeth 
Chutakuk 
Newport 
Southwark 
Wyanoke 
Wertover 
Brilloi 

James  Town 
Williams- 
burg, 37-15 
N.  76-50W. 


>■<  Acoraa«. 


The  eaftern  di- 
vi/ion  between 
Chefapeak  bay 
and  the  ocean 

Capes,  bays  and  rivers.]  In  failing  to  Virginia  or 
Maryland,  you  pafs  a  ftreight  between  tvi^o  points  of  land, 
called  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  which  opens  a  palTage  into  the 
bay  of  Chefapeak,  one  of  the  largeft  and  fafeft  in  the  whole 
world  ;  for  it  enters  the  country  near  300  miles  from  the  fouth 
to  the  north,  is  about  18  miles  broad  for  a  confiderable  way, 
and  feven  where  it  is  narrov/eft,  the  waters  in  moft  places 
being  nine  fathoms  deep.  This  bay,  through  its  whole  extent, 
receives  a  vaft  number  of  navigable  rivers  from  the  fides  of 
both  Maryland  and  Virginia.  From  the  latter,  befides  others  of 
lefs  note,  it  receives  James  River,  York  River,  the  Rappa^ 
hannock,  and  the  Patowrhac  ;  thefe  are  not  only  navigable 
for  large  ftiips  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  but  have  fo  many- 
creeks,  and  receive  fuch  a  number  of  fmaller  navigable  rivers. 


ihat  Virginia  is  without  all 


manner  of  doubt 
4 


the  country  of 
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the  worl'^.  of  the  moft  convenient  navigation.  It  has  been 
obferved,  and  the  obfervation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  every 
planter  has  a  river  at  his  door. 

Face  of  the  country.]  The  whole  face  of  this  country 
is  fo  extremely  low  towards  the  fea,  that  you  are  very  near 
the  flicre,  before  you  can  difcover  land  from  the  maft-head. 
The  lofty  trees,  which  cover  the  foil,  gradually  rife  as  it  were 
from  the  ocean,  and  afford  an  enchanting  profpech  You 
travel  lOO  miles  into  the  country,  without  n^eeting  with  a 
hill,  v/rich  is  nothing  uncommon  on  this  extenfive  coaft  of 
North  America. 

Air  A^:D  climate.]  In  fummer  the  heats  here  are  excef- 
five,  tho'  not  without  refrefhing  breezes  from  the  fea.  The 
weather  is  changeable,  and  the  changes  fudden  and  violent. 
Their  winter  frofts  come  on  with  the  leaft  warning.  To  a 
warm  day,  there  fometimes  fucceeds  fuch  an  intenfe  cold  in 
the  evening  as  to  freeze  over  the  largeft  rivers. 

The  air  and  feafons  here  depend  very  much  upon  the  wind, 
as  to  heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and  moifture.  In  winter  they 
have  a  fine  clear  air,  and  dry,  which  renders  it  very  pleafant. 
Their  fpring  is  about  a  month  earlier  than  in  England  ;  in 
April  they  have  frequent  rains  ;  in  May  aind  June,  the  heat 
increafes  ;  and  the  fummer  is  much  like  ours,  being  rcfrcflied 
with  Identic  breezes  from  the  fea,  that  rife  about  nine  o'clock, 
and  decreafe  and  increafe  as  the  fun  rifes  or  falls.  In  July 
and  Auguft  thcfe  breezes  ccafe,  and  the  air  becomes  ftagnant, 
and  violently  hot;  in  September  the  weather  generally  changes, 
when  they  have  heavy  and  frequent  rains,  which  occafion  all 
the  train  of  difeafcs  incident  to  a  moift  climate,  particularly 
agues,  and  intermitting  fevers.  They  have  frequent  thunder 
and  lightning,  but  it  rarely  does  any  mifchicf. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Towards  the  fea-fhore,  and  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  the  foil  of  Virginia  confifts  of  a  dark  rich 
mould,  which,  without  manure,  returns  plentifully  whatever 
is  committed  to  it.  At  a  diftance  from  the  water  there  is  a 
lightnefs  and  fandinefs  in  the  foil,  v/hich  however  is  of  a 
generous  nature,  and  helped  by  a  kindly  fun,  yields  corn  and 
tobacco  extremely  well. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of  the  foil  and  climate,  it  is  eafy 
to  infer  the  variety  and  perfection  of  the  vegetable  produ(5^:ions 
of  this  country.  The  forefts  are  covered  with  all  forts  of 
lofty  trees  j  and  no  underwood  or  bruflies  grow  beneath  ;  fo 
that  people  travel  with  eafe  through  the  forefts  on  horfeback, 
under  a  fine  fhade,  to  defend  them  from  the  fun  ;  the  plains 
are  enamelled  with  flowers  and  flowering  fhrubs  of  the  richefi; 
colours,  and  moft  fragrant  fcent.  Silk  grows  fpontaneous  in 
a  many 
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many  places,  the  fibres  of  which  are  as  ftrong  as  hemp.  Me- 
dicinal herbs  and  roots,  particularly  the  fnake  root,  and  the 
ginfeng  of  the  Chinefe,  are  here  in  great  plenty.  There  is 
no  fort  of  grain  but  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage.  The 
inhabitants  however  are  fo  engroHed  with  ^he  culture  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  that  they  think,  if  corn  fufiicient  for  their 
fupport  can  be  reared,  they  do  enough  in  this  way.  But  flax 
and  hemp  are  produced  not  only  for  their  own  confumption, 
but  for  export,  though  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  they  might 
be  expelled  from  the  nature  cf  the  foil,  admirably  fitted  for 
producing  this  commodity. 

Animals.]  We  fiiall  here  obferve,  that  there  v.^ere  neither 
horfes,  cows,  ftieep,  nor  hogs  in  America,  before  they  were 
carried  thither  by  the  Europeans ;  but  now  they  are  multiplied 
fo  extremely  that  many  of  them,  particularly  in  Virginia, 
and  the  fouthern  colonies,  run  wild.  Beef  and  pork  is  fold 
here  from  one  penny  to  twopence  a  poimd  ;  their  fatteft  pullets 
at  fixpence  a-piece  ;  chickens,  at  three  or  four  fliillin^s  a 
dozen  ;  eeefe,  at  ten  pence  ;  and  tuikeys,  at  eighteen  pence 
a-piece.  But  filh,  and  wild  fowl,  are  ftill  cheaper  in  the 
feafon,  and  deer  are  fold  from  five  to  ten  fhillings  a-picce. 
This  efiimate  may  ferve  for  the  other  American  colonies, 
where  provifions  are  equally  plentiful  and  cheap,  and  in  fome 
ftill  lower.  Befides  the  animals  tranfported  from  Europe, 
thofe  natural  to  the  country  are  deer,  of  which  there  are  great 
numbers,  a  fort  of  panther  or  tyger,  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 
and  racoons.  Here  is  likewife  that  fingular  animal,  ( ailed 
the  OpolTum,  which  feems  to  be  the  wood-rat  mentioned  by 
Charlevoix,  in  his  hiftory  of  Canada.  It  is  about  the  fize  of 
a  cat,  and  befides  the  belly  common  to  it  with  other  animals, 
it  has  another  peculiar  to  itklf,  and  which  hangs  beneath  the 
form.er.  This  belly  has  a  large  aperture,  towards  the  hinder 
legs,  which  difcovers  a  large  number  of  teats  on  the  ufual 
part  of  the  common  belly.  Upon  thefe,  when  the  female  of 
this  creature  conceives,  the  young  are  formed,  and  there  they 
hang  like  fruit  upon  the  ftalk,  until  they  grow  in  bulk  and 
weight  to  their  appointed  fize  j  then  they  drop  off,  and 
are  received  into  the  falfe  belly,  from  which  they  go  out  at 
pleafure,  and  in  which  they  take  refuge  when  any  danger 
threatens  them.  In  Virginia  there  are  all  forts  of  tame  and 
Wild  fowl.  They  have  the  nightingale,  called  from  the  coun- 
try, v/hofe  plumage  is  crimfon  and  blue;  the  mocking  bird, 
thought  to  excel  all  others  in  his  own  note,  and  including 
thac  of  every  one ;  the  humming  bird,  the  fmalleft  of  all  tl>c 
winged  creation,  and  by  far  the  moft  beautiful,  all  arrayed  in 
fcarlet,  green  and  gold.    It  fips  the  dev/  from  the  flowers, 

which 
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which  is  all  its  nourifhment,  and  is  too  delicate  to  be  brought 
alive  into  England. 

History,  government,  popula- 7     This  is  the  flrft 
TioN,  TOWNS,  AND  COMMERCE.  3   country  which  the 
Englifh  planted  in  America.    We  derived  our  riglit,  not  only 
to  this,  but  to  all  our  other  fettlements,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  from  the  difcovery  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  vi^ho,  in 
1497,  flrft  made  the  northern  continent  of  America,  in  the 
fervice  of  Henry  VH.  of  England.    No  attempts,  however, 
were  made  to  fettle  it,  till  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It 
was  then  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  moft  extraordinary  ge- 
nius of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  perhaps  in  any  age,  applied 
to  court,  and  got  together  a  company  which  was  compofed  of 
feveral  perfons  of  diftin61:ion  and  fevcral  eminent  nicrchants, 
who  agreed  to  open  a  trade  and  fettle  a  colony  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  which,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizab  th,  he  called 
Virginia.    Towards  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth  century,  feveral 
attempts  were  made  for  fettling  this  colony  before  any  proved 
fuccefsful.    The  three  firft  companies  who  failed  into  Vir- 
ginia perilhed  through  hunger  and  difeafes,  or  were  cut  off  by 
the  Indians.  The  fourth  was  reduced  almoft  to  the  fame  fitua- 
tion  ;  and,  being  dwindled  to  a  feeble  remainder,  had  fet  fail 
for  England,  iii  defpair  of  living  in  fuch  an  uncultivated 
country,  inhabited  b/  fuch  hoftile  and  warlike  favages.  But 
in  the  mouth  of  Chefapeak  bay,  they  were  met  by  lord  Dela- 
vvar,  with  a  fquadron  loaded  with  provifions,  and  with  every 
thing  neceflary  for  their  relief  and  defence.    At  his  perfuafion 
they  returned  :  by  his  advice,  his  prudence,  and  winning  be- 
l^aviour,  the  government  of  the  colony  was  fettled  within 
itfelf,  and  put  on  a  refpeclable  footing  with  regard  to  its  ene- 
mies.   This  nobleman,  who  had  accepted  the  government  of 
the  unpromifmg  province  of  Virginia  from  the  nobleft  motives, 
was  compelled,  by  the  decayed  Tlate  of  his  health,  to  return 
into  England.    He  left  behind  him,  however,  his  fon,  as  de- 
puty ;  with  Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Summers,  the 
honourable  George  Piercy,  and  Mr.  Newport,  for  his  council. 
By  them,  James-Town,  the  firft  town  built  by  the  Englifh 
in  the  new  world,  was  erected.    The  colony  continued  to 
flourifh,  and  the  true  fource^  of  its  wealth  began  to  be  difco- 
vered  and  improved.    The  firft  fettlers,  like  thofe  of  Mary- 
land, were  generally  perfons  of  confideration  and  diftin^lion. 
It  remained  a  fteady  ally  to  the  royal  party  during  the  troubles 
of  Great  Britain.     Many  of  the  Cavaliers,   in  danger  at 
home,  took  refuge  here  j  and  under  the  government  of  Sir 
William  Berkley,  held  out  for  the  crown,    nntil  the  parlia- 
ment, rather  by  flratagem  than  force,  reduced  them.  After 

the 
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t^J'e  keftoration,  there  is  nothing  very  interefting  in  the  hiftory 
of  this  province.  Soon  after  this  time,  a  young  gentleman, 
named  Bacon,  a  lawyer,  availing  himfelf  of  fome  difcontents 
in  the  colony,  on  account  of  reftraints  on  trade,  became  very 
popular^  and  fet  every  thing  in  confufion.  His  natural  death, 
however,  reftored  peace  and  unanimitv ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Virginia  ceafed  to  deftroy  themifelvesi 

The  government  of  this  province  was  not  at  firft  adapted  to 
the  principles  of  the  Engliih  conftitution,  and  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  liberty  to  which  a  fubje^Sl:  of  Great-Britain  thinks 
himfelf  entitled  in  every  part  cf  the  globe.  It  was  governed 
by  a  governor  and  council,  appointed  by  the  king  of  Great- 
Britain.  As  the  inhabitants  encreafed,  the  inconveniency  of 
this  form  became  more  grievous  ;  and  a  new  branch  was  added 
to  the  conftitution,  by  which  the  people,  who  had  formerly 
no  conlideration,  were  allowed  to  ele61:  their  reprefentatives 
from  each  county,  into  which  this  country  is  divided,  with 
privileges  refembling  thofe  of  the  reprefentatives  of  the  com- 
mons of  England.  Thus  two  houfes,  the  upper  and  lower 
houfe  of  affembly,  were  formed.  The  upper  houfe,  which 
was  before  called  the  council,  remained  on  its  former  footing; 
its  members  are  appointed,  during  pleafure,  by  the  crown  ; 
they  are  ftiled  Honourable,  and  anfwer  in  fome  meafure  to  the 
houfe  of  peers  in  the  Britifh  conftitution.  The  lower  houfe 
is  the  guardian  of  the  peoples  liberties.  And  thus,  v/ith  a 
governor  reprefenting  the  king,  an  upper  and  lower  houfe  of 
afTembly,  this  government  bears  a  flriking  refemblance  to  our 
own.  When  any  bill  has  paffed  the  tv/o  houfes,  it  comes  be- 
fore the  governor,  who  gives  his  afient  or  negative  as  he  thinks 
proper.  It  now  acquires  the  force  of  a  law,  until  it  be  tranf- 
mitted  to  England,  and  his  majefty's  pleafure  known  on  that 
fubje6f»  The  upper  houfe  of  aliembly  aits  not  only  as  a  part 
of  the  legiflature,  but  alfo  as  a  privy-council  to  the  governor, 
without  whofe  concurrence  he  can  do  nothing  of  moment : 
it  fometimes  a6ls  as  a  court  of  Chancery. 

The  number  of  white  people  in  Virginia,  which  is  daily 
encreafmg,  is  fuppofed  to  amount  to  above  100,600.  The 
negroes,  of  whom  fome  thoufands  are  annually  imported  into 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  are  at  leaft  as  many ;  they  thrive  too 
much  better  here  than  in  the  Weft-  Indies.  The  inhabitants 
of  Virginia  are  a  chearful,  hofpitable,  and  in  general  a  gen- 
teel fort  of  people :  fome  of  them  are  accufed  of  vanity  and 
oftentation  5  which  accufation  is  not  without  fome  grounds 
Here  are  only  two  towns  that  deferve  that  narne  ;  thelargell 
•f  which,  and  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  WilliamfDurg, 
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containing  about  fixty  houfes,  and  fome  fpacious  puBHc 
buildings. 

In  the  following  account  of  the  commerce  of  Virginia,  ij 
alfo  included  that  of  Maryland.  Thefe  provinces  are  fuppofed 
to  export,  of  tobacco  alone,  to  the  annual  value  of  768,000  1. 
into  Great-Britain.  This,  at  eight  pounds  per  hogfliead, 
makes  the  number  of  hogflieads  amount  to  96,000.  Of  thefe^ 
it  is  computed  that  about  13,500  hogfheads  are  confumed  at 
home,  the  duty  on  which,  at  26  1.  is.  per  hogfhead,  comes 
to  35I5675  1.  the  remaining  82,500  hogflieads  are  exported  by 
our  merchants  to  the  other  countries  of  Europe,  and  their 
value  returned  to  Great-Britain.  The  advantages  of  this 
trade  appear  by  the  bare  mention  of  it.  It  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  add,  that  this  fmgle  branch  employs  330  fail  of  (hipSy 
and  7960  feamen.  Not  only  our  wealth  therefore,  but  the 
very  fmews  of  our  national  ftrength  are  powerfully  braced 
by  it.  The  other  commodities  of  thefe  colonies,  of  which, 
naval  ftores,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  iron  in  pigs  and  bars,  are 
the  moft  confiderable,  make  the  whole  exportation,  at  an 
average  of  three  years,  amount  to  1,040,000!.  The  exports- 
of  Great-Britain,  the  fame  as  to  our  other  colonics,  at  a  like 
average,  come  to  865,0001. 

Though  an  intire  toleration  be  allowed  to  all  religions  in 
this  country,  there  are  few  dillenters  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  bifhop  of  London  fends  over  a  fuperintendant  to 
infpe^l  the  character  of  the  clergy;  who  live  comfortably 
here,  (a  prielt  to  each  parifli)  with  about  lool.  per  annum^ 
paid  in  tobacco. 

Here  is  alfo  a  college,  founded  by  king  William,  called 
William  and  Mary  college,  who  gave  2000  1.  towards  it,  and 
20,000  acres  of  land,  with  power  to  purchafe  and  hold  lands 
to  the  value  of  2000  I.  a  year,  and  a  duty  of  one  penny  per 
pound  on  all  tobacco  exported  to  the  other  plantations.  There 
is  a  prefident,  fix  profefTors,  and  other  officers,  who  are  named 
by  the  governors  or  vifitors.  The  honourable  Mr.  Boyle 
made  a  very  large  donation  to  the  college  for  the  education"  of 
Indian  children. 


North  and  South  CAROLINA,  with  GEORGIA. 
Situation  and   extent,.  ^ 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length   700   1  J  76  and  91  weft  Ibngitudfe,. 

Breadth  380    |  between  ^  ^^^^^  latitude. 
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Boundaries.]"!) OUNDED  by  Virginia,  on  the  north  5 
J3  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  eaft  ;  by 
the  river  St.  John,  which  feparates  Georgia  from  Florida,  on 
the  fouth  j  and  by  the  Miffifippi,  on  the  weft, 

Divifions.  Counties.  Towns. 

North  Carolina  con- f  Albemarle   7  Cr^-  -j  j  •  .  'n 

tains  the  counties  \  Bath  county,  and  i  \  ^'"ff  P/"*^"' 
Of   ^—i  Clarendon  in  part  U  •'"">ave  no  towns. 

f  Clarendon  in  part")   f  St.  James 

Themiddledivifion,  !^Tf"'°""'^   ~  Chrift-Church 
orSouthCarolina  1  ^"^ley  county  -  |  I 
contains  the  coun-i  '^o""""  ^"""^  -  ><  Charles-town. 
ties  of    I  1  79-15' 


N.  lat.  32-45. 
LGranville  county  —  J  l_ Port-Royal. 

Thefouth-divifion  .  7  ^  Savannah 

Frederica 


I  Georgia   


contains  only      l^^^-  Sl^^^u^i^. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  Roanoke,  or  Albemarle  river ; 
Pamtico ;  Neus  ;  Cape  Fear,  or  Clarendon  river  ;  Pedee  j 
Santee  ; '  Savannah ;  Alatamaha,  or  George  river,  and  St. 
Mary's,  which  divides  Georgia  from  Florida  :  all  which  rivers 
rife  in  the  Apalachian  mountains,  and  running  eaft,  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  back  parts  are  watered  by  the 
Cherokees,  Yafous,  Mobile,  Apalachicola,  the  Pearl  river, 
and  many  other  noble  ftreams  which  fall  into  the  MifTifippi  or 
the  gulph  of  Mexico. 

Seas,  bays,  and  capes.]  The  only  fea  bordering  on 
this  country  is  that  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  which  is  fo  ftiallow 
near  the  coaft,  that  a  fhip  of  any  great  burden  cannot  approach 
it,  except  in  fome  few  places.  There  has  not  yet  been  found 
one  good  harbour  in  North  Carolina  ;  the  beft  are  thofe  of 
Roanoke,  at  the  mouth  of  Albemarle  river,  and  Pamtico.  In 
South  Carolina,  there  are  the  harbours  of  Winyaw,  or 
George-Town,  Charles-Town,  and  Port-Royal.  In  Geor- 
gia, the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha  form 
good  harbours. 

The  moft  remarkable  promontories  are.  Cape  Hatteras,  in 
35  ^^g-  minutes  north  lat.  Cape  Fear  to  the  fouth  of  it, 
and  Cape  Cartaret  ftill  further  fouth. 

Climate  and  air.]  There  is  not  any  confiderable  dif- 
ference between  the  climate  of  thefe  countries.^  In  general  it 
agrees  with  that  of  Virginia  ;  but,  where  they  differ,  it  is 
much  to  the  advantage  of  Carolina,    The  fummers  indeed 
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are  of  a  more  intenfe  heat  than  in  Virginia,  but  the  winters 
are  milder  and  f}:iorter.  The  clanate  of  Carolina,  like  all 
American  weather,  is  fu bje£l  to  fudden  tranfitlons  from  heat 
to  cold,  and  from  cold  to  heat ;  but  not  to  fuch  violent  extre- 
mities as  Virginia.  The  wincsrs  are  feldom  fevere  enough  ta 
freeze  any  confiderable  water,  afFe(5^:ing  only  the  mornings 
and  evenings  ;  the  frofts  have  never  fuificient  ftren^th  to  leiift 
the  noon-day  fun  ;  fo  that  many  tender  plants,  which  do  not 
fland  the  winter  of  Virginia,  flourilh  in  Carolina,  for  they  have 
oranges  in  great  plenty  near  Charles-Town,  and  excellent  iii 
their  kinds,  both  fweet  and  four. 

Soil,  produce,  and  face  ]  In  this  refpefl  too  there  is 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  f  a  confiderable  coincidence 
between  thefe  countries  and  Virginia:  the  Carolinas,  how- 
ever,  in  the  fertility  of  nature,  have  the  advantage ;  but 
Georgia  is  not  of  near  fo  good  a  foil  as  the  other  provinces. 
The  whole  country  is  in  a  manner  one  forcft,  where  our  plan- 
ters have  not  cleared  it.  Tiie  trees  are  almoft  the  fame  in 
every  refpedl  with  thofe  produced  in  Virginia;  and  by  the  dif- 
ferent fpecies  of  thefe,  the  quality  of  the  foil  is  eafily  known. 
The  land  in  Carolina  is  eafily  cleared,  as  there  is  little  or  no 
underwood,  and  the  forefts  moftly  confift  of  tall  trees  at  a 
confiderable  diilance.  Thofe  grounds  which  bear  the  oak,  the 
walnut,  and  the  hickory,  are  extremely  fertile;  they  are  of 
a  dark  fand  intermixed  with  loam  ;  and  as  all  their  land 
abounds  with  nitre,  it  is  a  long  tine  before  it  is  exhaufted  ; 
for  here  they  never  ufc  auy  manure.  The  pine  barren  is  the 
v/orft  of  all;  this  is  an  ahnof!:  perfectly  white  fand,  yet  it 
bears  the  pine  tree,  and  fomc  other  ufcful  plants  naturally, 
yielding  good  profit  in  pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine.  When 
this  fpecies  of  land  is  cleared,  for  two  or  three  years  together 
it  produces  very  ^ood  crops  of  Indian  corn  and  peafe  ;  and, 
when  it  lies  low,  and  is  flooded,  It  even  anfwcrs  for  rice.  But 
what  is  moft  fortunate  for  this  province  is,  that  this  worft  p  .rt 
of  its  land  is  favourable  to  a  fpecies  of  the  mod:  valuable  of 
all  its  products,  to  one  of  the  kinds  of  indigo.  The  low, 
rich,  fv/ampy  grounds,  bear  their  great  ftaple,  rice.  The 
country  near  the  fea  is  much  the  worfl:,  in  mmy  parts  little 
better  than  an  unhealthy  fait  marlh ;  for  Carolina  is  all  an 
even  plain  for  80  miles  from  the  fea,  not  a  hill,  not  a  rock, 
DOT  fcarce  even  a  pebble  to  be  met  with.  But  the  country, 
as  you  advance  in  it,  improves  continually  ;  and  at  100  miles 
dlilance  from  Charles-Town,  where  it  begins  to  grow  hilly, 
the  foil  is  of  a  prodigious  fertility,  fitted  for  every  purpofe  of 
human  life  ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  imagined  more  pleafan:  to  the 
eye  than  the  variegated  difpofition  of  this  back  country.  Here 
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the  air  is  pure  and  v/holefome,  and  the  fummer  heat  much 
more  temperate  than  in  the  fiat  fandy  coaft. 

In  Carolina,  the  vegetation  of  every  kind  of  plant  is  incre- 
dibly quick.  The  climate  and  foil  have  fomething  in  them 
fo  kindly,  that  the  latter,  when  left  to  itfelf,  naturally  throws 
out  an  immenfe  quantity  of  flowers  and  flowering  fhrubs.  All 
the  European  plants  arrive  at  perfe(5lion  here  beyond  that  in 
which  their  native  country  afFords  them.  With  proper  culture 
and  encouragement  we  might  have  filk,  wine,  and  oil  from 
thofe  colonies  :  of  the  firft  we  have  feen  famples  equal  to 
what  is  brought  to  us  from  Italy.  Wheat  grows  extremely 
well  in  the  back  parts,  and  yields  a  prodigious  increafe. 

From  what  we  have  obferved  of  thele  valuable  provinces, 
their  produdtions  appear  to  be,  vines,  wheat,  rice,  Indian 
corn,  barlev,  oats,  peafe,  beans,  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco, 
indigo,  olives,  orange,  citron,  cvprefs,  fafiafras,  oak,  wal- 
nut, callia,  and  pine  trees  ;  white  mulberry-trees  for  feeding 
filk-worms  j  farfaparilla,  and  pines  which  yield  turpentine, 
rofin,  tar,  and  pitch.  There  is  a  kind  of  tree  from  which 
runs  an  oil  of  extraordinary  virtue  for  curing  wounds  ;  and 
another,  which  yields  a  balm,  thought  to  be  little  inferior  to 
that  of  Mecca.  There  are  other  trees  befide  thefe,  that  yield 
gums.  The  Carolinas  produce  prodigious  quantities  of  honey, 
of  which  they  make  excellent  fpirits,  and  mead  as  good  as 
Malaga  fack.  Of  all  thefe,  the  three  great  ftaple  commodities 
at  prelent  are,  the  indigo,  rice,  and  the  produce  of  the  pine. 
Nothing  furprifes  an  European  more  at  firft  fight,  than  the 
fize  of  the  trees  here,  as  well  as  in  Virginia  and  other  Ameri- 
can countries.  Their  trunks  are  often  from  50  to  70  feet 
high,  without  a  branch  or  limb  ;  and  frequently  above  36  feet 
in  circumference.  Of  thefe  trunks,  when  hollowed,  the 
people  of  Charles-Town  as  well  as  the  Indians  make  canoes, 
which  ferve  to  tranfport  provifions  and  other  goods  from 
place  to  place,  and  fome  of  then  are  fo  large,  that  they  will 
carry  30  or  40  barrels  of  pitch,  though  formed  of  one  entire 
piece  of  timber.  Of  thefe  are  likewife  made  curious  pleafure- 
boats. 

Animals.]  The  original  animals  of  this  country  do  not 
differ  much  from  thofe  of  Virginia  ;  but  in  Carolina  they 
have  a  ftill  greater  variety  of  beautiful  fowls.  AW  the  animals 
ot  Europe  are  here  in  plenty;  black  cattle  are  multiplied  pro- 
digiouily  :  to  have  2  or  300  cov/s  is  very  common,  but  fome 
have  1000  or  upwards.  Thefe  ramble  all  day  at  pleafure  in 
the  torefis  ;  but  their  calves  being  feparated  and  kept  in  fenced 
paftures,  the  cows  return  every  evening  to  them.  The  hogs 
range  in  the  fame  manner,  and  return  like  the  cows  5  thefe 
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arc  very  numerous,  and  many  run  quite  wild,  as  well  as  hor- 
ned cattle  and  horfes,  in  the  woods.  It  is  furprifing  that  the 
cattle  fhould  have  encreafed  fo  quickly  fince  their  being  firft 
imported  from  Europe,  while  there  are  fuch  numbers  of 
wolves,  tygers,  and  panthers,  conftantly  ranging  the  woods 
and  forefts.  We  have  already  obferved  that  thefe  animals  are 
lefs  ravenous  than  the  beafts  of  Africa  and  Afia  ;  they  very 
feldom  attempt  to  kill  either  calves  or  foals  in  America,  and 
when  attacked,  their  dams  make  a  vigorous  defence. 

History,  government,  popu- 1  The  firft  Englifh  ex- 
LATION,  CHIEF  TOWNS,  AND  >  pcditions  into  Caro- 
COMMERCE.  J     lina   were  unfortu- 

nate. Nothing  fuccefsful  was  done  in  this  way  till  the  year 
1663,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  At  that  time  feveral  Englifh 
noblemen,  aud  others  of  great  diflindtion,  obtained  a  charter 
from  the  crown,  invefting  them  with  the  property  and  jurif- 
didlion  of  this  country.  They  parcelled  out  the  lands  to  fuch 
as  were  willing  to  go  over  into  the  new  fettlement,  and  to 
fubmit  to  a  fyflem  of  laws,  which  they  employed  the  famous 
Locke  to  compofe  for  them. 

They  began  their  firft  fettlement  at  a  point  of  land  towards 
the  fouthward  of  their  diftridl,  between  two  navigable  rivers. 
Here  they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  city,  called  Charles-Town, 
which  was  defigncd  to  be  what  it  now  is,  the  capital  of  the 
province.  In  time,  however,  as  no  reftri6lion  had  been  laid 
upon  the  religious  principles  of  thofe  who  fettled  in  Carolina, 
the  difputes  between  the  church  of  England-men  and  diifen- 
ters  caufed  a  total  confufion  in  the  colony.  This  was  rendered 
ftill  more  intolerable  by  the  incurfions  of  the  Indians,  whom 
they  had  irritated  by  their  infolence  and  injuftice.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  fatal  confequences  of  thefe  inteftine  divifions  and 
foreign  wars,  an  act  of  parliament  was  pafTed,  which  put  this 
colony  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  crown.  The 
lords  proprietors  accepted  a  recompence  of  about  24,000  1. 
for  both  the  property  and  jurifdicl:ion  ;  and  the  conftitution  of 
this  colony  in  thofe  refpe6ts  in  which  it  diftered  from  the  royal 
colonies  was  altered.  Earl  Granville,  however,  thought  fit 
to  retain  his  feventh  fhare,  which  is  ftill  in  the  pollefTion  of 
his  family.  For  the  more  convenient  adminiftration  of  affairs 
too,  Carolina  was  divided  into  two  diftriCts,  and  two  feparate 
governments.  This  happened  in  1728,  and  from  that  time, 
peace  being  reftored  in  the  internal  government,  as  well  a^ 
with  the  Cherokees  and  other  Indian  tribes,  thefe  provinces 
began  to  breathe ;  and  their  trade  has  advanced  of  late  wkh 
wonderful  rapidity. 

The 
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The  fettlement  of  Georgia  was  proje6ted  in  1732,  when 
feveral  public-fpirited  noblemen  and  others,  from  compailion 
to  the  poor  of  thefe  kingdoms,  fubfcribed  a  confiderable  fum, 
which,  with  10,000 1.  from  the  government,  was  given  to 
provide  in  necefTaries  fuch  poor  perfons  as  were  willing  to 
tranfport  themfelves  into  this  province,  and  to  fubmit  to  the 
regulations  impofed  on  them.  In  procefs  of  time,  new  fums 
were  raifed,  and  new  inhabitants  fent  over.  Before  the  year 
1752,  upwards  of  looo  perfons  were  fettled  in  this  province* 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expe6^ed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Georgia,  removed  as  they  were  at  a  great  diftance  from  their 
benefactors,  and  from  the  check  and  controul  of  thofe  who 
had  a  natural  influence  over  them,  would  fubmit  to  the  magi- 
■ftrates  appointed  to  govern  them.  Many  of  the  regulations 
too,  by  which  they  were  bound,  were  very  improper  in  them- 
felves, and  deprived  the  Georgians  of  privileges  which  their 
neighbours  enjoyed,  and  which,  as  they  increafed  in  numbers 
and  opulence,  they  thought  it  hard  that  they  fhould  be  depri- 
ved of.  From  thefe  corrupt  fources  arofe  all  the  bad  humours 
which  tore  to  pieces  this  conititution  of  government.  Dif- 
fentions  of  all  kinds  fprung  up,  and  the  colony  was  on  the 
brink  of  defl:ru6lion,  when,  in  1752,  the  government  took 
it  under  their  immediate  care,  removed  their  particular  grie- 
vances, and  placed  Georgia  on  the  fame  footing  with  the 
Carolinas. 

The  method  of  fettling  in  Carolina,  and  indeed  in  other 
provinces  of  Britiili  America,  was  to  pitch  upon  a  void  fpace 
of  ground,  and  either  to  purchafe  it  at  the  rate  of  20  1.  for 
1000  acres,  and  one  fliilling  quit-rent  for  every  100  acres  ;  or 
otherwife,  to  pay  a  penny  an  acre  quit-rent  yearly  to  the  pro- 
prietors, without  purchafe- money  :  the  former  method  is  the 
moft  common,  and  the  tenor  a  freehold.  The  people  of  Ca- 
rolina live  in  the  fame  eafy,  plentiful,  and  luxurious  manner 
with  the  Virginians  already  defcribed.  Poverty  is  here  almolt 
an  entire  ftranger ;  and  the  planters  are  the  moft  hofpitable 
people  that  are  to  be  met  with  to  all  ftrangers,  and  efpecially 
to  fuch  as  by  accident  or  misfortunes  are  rendered  incapable  to 
provide  for  themfelves. 

The  only  town  in  either  of  the  Carolinas  worthy  of  notice 
is  Charles-Town,  the  metropolis,  in  South-Carolina,  which 
for  fize,  beauty,  and  trade,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  the 
firft  in  Britifli  America.  I  have  already  m.entioned  its  admi^ 
rable  fituation  at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers,  one 
of  which  is  navigable  for  fhips  20  miles  above  the  town,  and 
for  boats  and  large  canoes  near  40.  The  harbour  is  good  in 
every  refpe^t,  but  that  of  a  bar,  which  hinders  veiTels  of  more 
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ihan  200  tons  burden  from  entering.  The  town  is  regularly 
;ind  pretty  flrongly  fortilied  by  nature  and  art;  the  ftrects  aro 
"Vvell  cut ;  the  houfes  are  large  and  well  built,  fome  of  them 
are  of  brick,  and  others  of  wood,  but  all  of  them  handfomc 
and  elegant,  and  rent  is  extremely  high.  The  flreets  are  wide 
and  ftraight,  interfecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  thofe 
running  eaft  and  weft  extend  about  a  mile  from  one  river  to 
the  other.  It  contains  about  looo  houl'ss,  and  is  the  fe^t  of 
the  governor,  and  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  affembiy.  Its 
neighbourhood  is  beautiful  beyond  defcription.  Several  hand- 
fome  equipages  are  kept  here.  The  planters  and  merchants 
are  rich  and  well  bred  ;  the  people  are  (liewey  and  expenfive  in 
their  drefs  and  way  of  living;  fo  that  every  thing  confpires  to 
make  this  by  much  the  livelieft,  the  lovelieft,  and  politeft 
place,  as  it  is  one  of  the  richeft  too,  in  all  America.  It  ought 
alfo  to  be  obferved,  for  the  honour  of  the  people  of  Carolina, 
that,  when  in  common  with  the  other  colonies,  they  rcfolvecj 
againft  the  ufe  of  certain  luxuries,  and  even  pecefiaries  of 
life  ;  thofe  articles  which  improve  the  mind,  enla  ge  thp  un- 
derftanding,  and  corredl  the  tafte,  were  excepted  :  the  impor- 
tation of  books  was  permitted  as  formerly. 

As  South-Carolina  has  met  with  infinitely  more  attention 
Ihm  the  other  provinces,  the  commerce  of  this  country  alone 
employ?  ifo  (hips,  while  that  of  the  other  two  docs  not  em- 
ploy 60.  Its  exports  to  Great-Britain  of  native  conmiodities, 
on  an  average  of  three  years,  amount  to  more  than  395,000!. 
annual  value  ;  and  its  imports  at  365,000 1.  The  exports  of 
1^01  th-Carolina  are  computed  at  more  than  68,ocol.  »md  its 
imports  at  about  1 8,000  1.  The  trade  of  Georgia  is  likewifa 
in  its  infancy ;  the  exports  amount  to  a  little  more  than 
74,000 1.  and  the  imports  at  49,0001. 

The  trade  between  Carolina  and  the  Weft-Indies  is  the 
fame  in  all  rcfpects  with  that  of  the  reft  of  the  colonies,  and 
is  very  large;  their  trade  with  the  Indians  is  likewife  in  a 
very  flouril'hing  condition  ;  and  they  carry  Englifh  goods  on, 
pack-horfes  5  or  600  miles  into  the  country  weft  of  Charles- 

The  mouths  of  the  rivers  in  North-Carolina  form  but  or- 
dinary harbours,  and  do  not  admit,  except  one  at  Cape  Fear, 
veffels  of  rdjove  70  or  80  tuns.  This  lays  a  weight  upon  their 
trade,  by  the  expence  of  lighterage.  Edenton  w-;s  formerly 
the  capital  of  North-Carolina,  which  is  no  more  than  a 
trifling  village  ;  but  they  are  now  projecting  a  town  farther 
iputh,  v/hich  is  m.ore  eccentrical. 

Ge;>i  ;'-ia  has  two  towns  already  known  in  trade.  Savannah, 
the  cap;L-iI,  is  cornmodioufly  fituated  for  fin  ii;land  and  foreign 
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trade,  about  ten  miles  from  the  fea,  upon  a  noble  river  of  the 
l^me  name,  which  is  navigable  for  200  miles  farther  for  large 
boats,  to  the  fecond  tow^n,  called  Augufta,  which  ftands  in  a 
country  of  the  greatefi:  fertility,  and  carries  on  a  confiderable 
trade  with  the  Indians.  From  the  town  of  Savannah  you  fee 
the  whole  courfe  of  the  river  towards  the  fea  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  you  fee  the  river  for  about  60  miles  up  into  the 
country.  '  Here  the  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitefield  (who  ufed 
to  crofs  the  Atlantic  every  other  year)  founded  an  orphan- 
houfe,  which  is  now  converted  into  a  college  for  the  education 
of  young  men  defigned  chiefly  for  the  miniftry ;  and  through 
his  zeal  and  pious  care,  this  favourite  feminary  is  at  prefent 
in  a  thriving  condition. 


East  and  West  FLORIDA. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Lengtn  500  ?   between  ^  80  and  91  v/eft  longitude. 
Breadth  440  i  1  ^5  ^"^^  3^  norch  latitude. 

Boundaries. jrir^HI  S  country,  v/hich  was  ceded  by 
j[     Sp?-in  to  Great-Britain  by  the  late 
treaty  of  peace,  and  includes  a  part  of  Louifiana,  is  now 
divided  into  the   governincnts  of  Eaft  and  Weft  Florida. 
See  the  Royal  Proclamation. 

Rivers.]  Thefe  are  the  MiiTifi.  pi,  which  forms  the  weftern 
boundary  of  Florida,  and  is  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  the  largeft  ;  for  including  its  turnings  and  windings, 
it  is  fuppofeJ  to  run  a  courfe  of  43CO  miks ;  but  its  mouths 
are  in  a  manner  choaked  up  with  fands  and  fhoals,  which  deny 
accefs  to  vcffeis  of  any  confiderable  burden  ;  there  being,  ac- 
cording to  Mitchel's  map,  only  twelve  feet  water  over  the  bar 
(captain  Pittma;:  fays  feventeen)  at  the  principal  entrance. 
Within  the  bar  there  is  i  00  fathom  water,  and  the  channel  is 
every  where  deep,  and  the  current  gentle,  except  at  a  certain 
feafon,  when,  like  the  Na^,  il  overflows  and  becomes  extremely 
rapid.  It  is,  except  at  the  entrance  already  m.encioned,  every 
v/here  fr.  e  from  fhoals  and  cataracts,  and  navigable  for  cralt  of 
qne  kind  or  other ;  Imo't  to  its  fource.  The  Mobille,  the  Apala- 
chicola,  and  St.  John's  rivers,  are  alfo  large  and  noble  fticams. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  principal  bays  are.  Sr.  Bernard's, 
Afceniion,  Moi  iLz,  Pepfacola,  Dauphin,  Jofeph,  AprUaxy, 
Sp.ritu  S audio,  and  Charks  B^y. 
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The  chief  capes  are.  Cape  Blanco,  Samblas,  Anclote,  St. 
Auguftine,  and  Cape  Florida,  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
fula,  which  terminates  the  Britifli  America  fouthward. 

Air  and  climate.]  It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile  the 
various  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  thefe  particulars  in 
this  country.  The  people  who  have  obtained  grants  of  lands 
in  Florida,  and  are  defirous  to  fettle  or  fell  them,  reprefent 
the  whole  country  as  a  Canaan,  and  St.  Auguftine,  in  Eaft- 
Florida,  as  the  Montpelier  of  America :  they  tell  us,  that 
the  climate  of  Florida  is  an  exceeding  agreeable  medium  be- 
twixt the  fcorching  heat  of  the  tropics,  and  the  pinching  cold 
of  the  northern  latitudes  ;  that  there  is  indeed  a  change  of  the 
feafons,  but  it  is  a  moderate  one  :  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber, many  trees  lofe  their  leaves,  vegetation  goes  on  flowly, 
and  the  winter  is  perceived,  but  fo  mild,  that  fnow  is  never 
feen  there  ;  and  the  tendereft  plants  of  the  Weft-Indies,  fuch 
as  the  plantain,  the  allegator-pear-tree,  the  banana,  the  pine- 
apple, the  fugar-cane,  &c.  remain  unhurt  during  the  winter, 
in  the  gardens  of  St.  Auguftine  :  that  the  fogs  and  dark  gloomy 
weather,  fo  common  in  England,  are  unknown  in  this  coun- 
try. And  though  at  the  equinoxes,  efpecially  the  autumnal, 
the  rains  fall  very  heavy  every  day  for  fome  weeks  together, 
yet,  when  the  fhower  is  over,  the  fky  immediately  clears  up, 
and  all  is  calm  and  ferene. 

Others  have  reprefented  this  very  coaft  as  the  grave  and  bury- 
ing-place  of  all  ftrangers  who  are  fo  unhappy  as  to  go  there, 
affirming  as  a  truth,  the  well  known  ftory  propagated  foon 
after  the  laft  peace,  That  upon  the  landing  of  our  troops 
to  take   poflcffion  of  Florida,  the   Spaniards  afked  them 

What  crimes  have  you  been  guilty  of  at  home  ? "  We  (hall 
take  the  liberty  to  obferve  on  this  head,  that  though  the  air 
here  is  very  warm,  the  heats  are  much  allayed  by  cool  breezes 
from  the  feas  which  environ  and  wafti  a  confiderable  part  of 
this  country.  The  inland  countries  towards  the  north  feel  a 
little  of  the  roughnefs  of  the  north-weft  wind,  which,  more 
or  lefsj  diffufes  its  chilling  breath  over  the  whole  continent  of 
North-America,  carrying  froft  and  fnow  many  degrees  more 
to  the  fouthward  in  thefe  regions,  than  the  north-eaft  wind 
does  in  Europe. 

That  the  air  of  Florida  is  pure  and  wholefome,  appears 
from  the  fize,  vigour,  and  longevity  of  the  Floridan  Indians, 
who  in  thefe  refpe6ts  far  exceed  their  more  fouthern  neigh- 
bours, the  Mexicans.  That  when  the  Spaniards  quitted  St, 
Auguftine,  many  of  them  were  of  great  age,  fome  above  90. 
Since  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Great-Britain,  many  gentle- 
men in  a  deep  confumption  have  afcribed  the  recovery  of  their 
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health  to  that  climate  j  and  it  is  a  certain  faA,  that  the  ninth 
regiment,  ftationed  on  different  parts  of  the  coaft,  did  not 
Jofe  a  fmgle  man  by  natural  death  in  the  fpace  of  twenty 
months. 

Soil,  productions,  and  7  Many  of  the  difadvantages 
FACE  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  J  indifcriminatcly  imputed  to 
the  foil  of  the  v/hole  country,  ihould  be  confined  to  Eaft-Flo- 
rida,  which  indeed,  near  the  fea,  and  40  miles  back,  is  flat 
and  fandy.  But  even  the  country  round  St.  Auguftine,  in  all 
appearance  the  worft  in  the  province,  is  far  from  being  un- 
fruitful;  it  produces  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  a  year;  the 
garden  vegetables  are  in  great  perfection ;  the  orange  and 
lemon  trees  grow  here,  without  cultivation,  to  a  larger  fize, 
and  produce  better  fruit,  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The 
inland  country  towards  the  hills  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile, 
producing  fpontaneoufly  the  fruits,  vegetables,  and  gums, 
that  are  common  to  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  and  is  likewife 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  European  productions.  There 
is  not,  on  the  whole  continent  of  America,  any  place  better 
<juaiified  by  nature  to  afford  not  only  all  the  necefTaries  of  life, 
but  alfo  all  the  pleafures  of  habitation,  than  that  part  of  this 
country  which  lies  upon  the  banks  of  the  Miflifippi. 

From  the  climate  of  Florida,  and  fome  fpecimens  fent  home, 
there  is  reafon  to  expe(il:,  that  cotton,  fugar,  wine,  and  filk, 
will  grow  here  as  well  as  in  Perfia,  India,  and  China,  which 
are  in  the  fame  latitudes.  This  country  alfo  produces  rice, 
indigo,  ambergris,  cochineal,  amethyfts,  turquoifes,  lapis 
lazuli,  and  other  precious  flones  j  copper,  quickfilver,  pit- 
coal,  and  iron  ore  :  pearls  are  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  coaft  of  Florida  :  mahogany  grows  on  the  fouthern  parts 
of  the  peninfula,  but  inferior  in  fize  and  quality  to  that  of 
Jamaica.  The  animal  creation  are  here  fo  numerous,  that 
you  may  purchafe  a  good  faddle-horfe  in  exchange  for  goods 
of  five  fhillings  value  prime  coft  ;  and  there  are  inftances  of 
horfes  being  exchanged  for  a  hatchet  per  head. 

Population,  commerce,  1  Notwithftanding  the  luxu- 
AND  chief  towns.  j  riancy  of  the  foil,  the  falu- 
brity  of  the  air,  the  cheapnefs  and  plenty  of  provifions,  the 
encouragement  of  the  Britifh  government,  (See  the  proclama- 
tion) and  the  wife  meafures  taken  by  the  governors  fent  thither 
to  fettle  thefe  provinces,  the  number  of  Englifh  inhabitants 
are  yet  very  inconfiderable,  and,  in  all  appearance,  the  in- 
creafe  of  population  will  be  here  extremely  flow,  and  that 
proceeding  from  unavoidable  caufes. 

When  we  confider  the  long  and  deftruClive  wars  which  the 
pother  country  has.fupported  by  fea  and  land  againft  the  houfe 
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«f  Bourbon  ;  the  emigrations  to  our  oi  her  fettlen.cnts  in  North 
America,  the  Eaft  and  Weft  Indies  ;  the  numerous  n  an ufadures 
carrying  on  at  home ;  and  the  prodigious  fliippin^  emplo}  ed 
in  tranlporting  thcfe  to  every  corner  of  the  r  lobe ;  it  would 
appear,  that,  inftcad  of  peoph'ng  our  colonies,  we  wanted  a 
lupply  of  hands  at  home  ;  and,  of  courfe,  the  acquifition  of 
9L  new  territory,  without  people  to  plant  it,  muft  be  an  in- 
cumbrance to  the  mother  country,  efpecially  as  the  civil  and 
military  eftablifhments  of  both  Floridas  a:e  faid  to  coft  the 
government  near  100,000  1.  per  annum. 

If,  for  this  purpofe,  we  look  to  the  northern  colonies  of 
America,  we  fhall  find  them  lefs  able,  and  the  people  lefs 
difpofed  to  relinquifh  countries  which  prefent  them  with  all 
the  comforts  of  life  in  vaft  abundance,  and  where  tliey  live 
in  afHuence,  eafe,  and  fafety.  Is  any  planter  able  to  irr  prove 
more  ground  ;  or,  does  the  incrcafe  of  his  family  and  ftcclc 
require  lOOO  acres  more  to  his  eftate  ?  the  vaft  regions  behind 
(for,  comparatively  fpeaking,  little  moie  than  the  fea  coaft  of 
North  America  is  yet  cleared  and  inhabited  by  Europeans) 
ftrefent  themfelvcs  to  his  view.  For  a  penny  an  acre  in  fome 
places,  and  a  halfpenny  in  others,  annually,  he  may  traverfe 
the  forcft,  chocfc  out  the  moit  enchanting  htuation,  upon 
the  banks  of  a  fine  navigable  river,  and  fix  upon  as  much 
ground  as  he  can  polhbly  cultivate.  Is  he  ambitious  to  b.  come 
a  freeholder?  for  ti\e  value  of  a  fuit  of  clothes  he  may  purchafe 
500  acres  ;  the  fertility  of  wiiich,  in  a  few  years,  puts  him 
on  a  refpcciable  footing  with  his  neighbcjurs,  and  loiiietimes 
£ivcs  him  a  feat  in  the  council  of  the  people. 

it  has  been  therefore  hinted,  that  the  chief  advantage  to  be 
derived  to  Great-Britain  from  the  pofiTefiion  of  Flori  :a,  a)i^-s 
from,  hs  Atuation  ;  fcrving  as  a  frontier  againft  the  incurhons 
of  our  enemies  :  that  its  ports,  fituated  in  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
(See  the  map  of  North  America)  will  always  be  a  check  upon 
Spain,  as  it  commands  the  pafiage  between  her  fettlements ; 
for  the  galecns,  and  other  velfels,  in  their  pallage  from  Vera 
Cruz  in  Mexico  to  the  Havannah,  are  obliged,  by  reafon  of 
their  north-eaft  trade  winds,  to  ftretch  away  to  the  northward, 
and  generally  keep  as  near  the  co  ift  of  Florida  as  poffible.  And 
that  in  time  of  war  with  that  nation,  or  her  ally  the  French, 
the  harbours  of  Florida  are  moft  commodioufly  fituated  for  a 
place  of  rendezvous  and  refrefhmcnt  to  the  royal  navy  fent  to 
prote(f{;  our  own  Weft-India  iflands,  or  attack  thofe  b<;longing 
to  France  and  Spain. 

But  thefe  advantages,  great  as  they  are,  feem  tota'ly  eclipfed, 
when  we  confider  the  fituation  of  Florida  in  commercial 
view;  for  though  hitherto,  while  in  a  wild,  uncu.ti/ated  ftate, 
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its  prc<iii6lIons  have  entered  very  little  into  the  general  fcale  of 
Britifh  comn-'f^rce,  vi^e  have  ftill  a  profpe6l  of  eftablifhing  and 
carrying  on  a  trade  with  the  Spaniih  colonies ;  it  being  certain 
that  a  reguh'.r  intercourfe  nr.ight  be  eftabliflied  with  them,  which 
would  open  a  v?nt  for  the  commodities  of  Great  Britain  and 
yield  returns  for  them  in  gold  and  filver,  the  moft  proutabls 
of  all  kind'  of  commerce. 

The  t  hief  town  in  Weil  Florida  is  Penfacola,  which  is 
f^ated  witiiin  the  bay  of  the  fame  name,  on  a  fandy  fliore  that 
Can  only  be  approached  by  fmall  veflels.  The  road  is,  how- 
ev^er,  one  of  the  bell:  in  all  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  in  which 
veflels  may  lie  in  fafety  againft  every  kind  of  wind,  being  fur- 
rounded  by  land  on  every  fide.  This  place  fends,  in  (kins, 
logwood,  dying  ftuffs,  and  filver  in  dollars,  to  the  annual 
value  of  63,000!.  and  receives  of  our  manufaftures,  *at  an 
average  of  three  years,  to  the  value  of  97,000  1. 

St.  Auguftine,  the  capital  of  Eafl:  Florida,  runs  alohg  the 
fhore,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  by  four  regular 
ftreets,  crofhng  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  is 
fortified  with  bai^ions,  and  enclofed  with  a  ditch.  It  is  likewife 
defended  by  a  caftle,  which  is  called  Fort  St.  John ;  and  the 
whole  is  well  furnifhed  with  cannon.  At  the  entrance  into 
the  harbour  are  the  norrh  and  fouth  breakers,  which  form  two 
channels,  whofe  bars,  at  low  tides,  have  eight  feet  water. 
Our  exports  to  St.  Augulirine  amount  to  little  more  than 
7000 1.  per  annum  3  its  exports  have  hitherto  been  nothing 
more  than  the  produce  of  fome  little  trade  carried  on  with  the 
Indians. 

The  lev/  ftate  of  commerce  in  Florida  arifes  from  this,  that 
no  European  rition  had,  beiore  the  conclufion  of  the  late 
war,  made  it  a:i  objeft  of  attention  ;  but  fmce  that  period,  its 
importance  becomes  more  known.  Its  climate  and  foil  are 
extremely  favourable  for  the  raifmg  of  filk.  Some  attempts 
indeed  have  been  made  in  Carolina  and  Georgia,  where  in 
one  place  the  raif  ng  of  filk  is  become  a  kind  of  ftaple  commo- 
dity J  but  there  the  worms  are  often  injured  by  the  cold  morn- 
ings, at  other  timej^  they  are  benumbed  and  made  fickly  for 
want  of  warmth,  a.id  fometimes  a^lually  deftroyed  j  an  incon- 
venience which  alfo  frequently  experienced  in  Italy :  but 
the  more  fouth" r  ,  climate  of  Florida  has  placed  this  tender 
infe6l  beyond  tii  j  reach  of  fuc.i  difafters  ;  and  experience  will 
fhew,  that  the  ;  i;  and  climate  of  this  country  is  as  favourable 
to  the  hlk-worm  as  it  is  to  the  mulberry-tree  on  which  it  feeds, 
and  which  grows  here  in  its  utmoft  luxuriancy.  The  nume- 
rous vines  too,  which  grov/  up  fpontaneoufly  in  the  forefts  of 
this  country,  feem  to  invite  us  to  cultivate  the  grape,  and  to 
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prognofticate,  that  the  produce  of  Florida  may,  with  proper 
cultivation,  gladden  the  heart  of  Britons  in  future  ages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  difficulty  of  peopling  this 
country  from  Great  Britain  or  her  colonies,  but,  with  fuitable 
encouragement  from  government,  foreigners  might  be  invited 
thither,  fuch  as  Germans  from  the  Rhine,  Mofelle,  and  other 
parts  where  they  cultivate  vineyards  ;  proteftants  from  the 
fouth  of  PVance,  ufed  to  the  culture  of  filk,  olives,  &c.  Greeks 
from  the  Levant,  who  are  groaning  under  the  Turkifli  yoke, 
and  are  an  induftrious  people,  well  llcilled  in  the  cultivation  of 
cotton,  vines,  raifins,  currants,  olives,  almonds,  and  filk- 
worms  ;  for  which  the  climate  of  Florida  is  fo  well  adapted. 
And  herein  may  be  perceived  the  value  of  this  country  to 
Great  Britain  ;  for  though  from  the  variety  of  climates  in  the 
extenfive  empire  of  Britifli  America,  reaching  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  frozen  wilds  of  Labrador,  where  the  hardy  inhabi- 
tants, cloathed  in  furs,  wander  amidft  eternal  fnow,  to  the 
fultry  regions  within  the  tropics,  where,  feated  in  the  heart  of 
a  luxuriant  foil,  the  wealthy  planter  fhelters  himfelf  from  the 
fcorching  fun  by  thefpreading  umbrella  j  we  command  a  much 
greater  number  of  articles  of  commerce  and  the  conveniencies 
of  life  than  any  nation  on  earth,  yet  it  is  to  P'lorida  that  we 
muft  look  for  filk,  wine,  and  fome  other  articles,  and  thefe 
too  of  the  beft  forts,  which  hitherto  we  purchafed,  and  do 
ftill  purchafe  in  immenfe  quantities,  from  different  powers  of 
Europe  and  Afia  ;  nor  can  a  rich  and  trading  nation  poffibly 
be  without  them,  as  we  daily  experience  from  the  quantity  of 
treafure  fent  annually  to  China  for  filk. 

To  what  has  been  obferved  refpefting  the  climate,  foil,  and 
produce  of  Florida,  we  fhall  take  the  liberty  to  give  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  fome  letters  of  a  gentleman  who  went  to 
St.  Auguftine  about  the  year  1764,  in  a  confumptive  ftate  of 
health. 

May  15,  1767,  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
enquiry  after  my  health  ;  I  have  agreed  with  Florida  extremely 
well  :  indeed  this  country  is  in  general  very  healthy,  and  till 
laft  autumn  we  had  no  fick  here,  and  then  our  ficknefs  was 
not  mortal,  although  very  much  fo  in  every  other  part  of 
America.  1  believe  my  friends  do  not  know  that  we  are  fo 
near  Charles-Town,  and  that  we  have  not  only  a  water  but  a 
land  communication  with  that  place.  Sending  letters  by  the 
packet  is  very  tedious,  as  they  muft  go  round  by  the  Weft- 
Indies." 

April  16,  1768.  "  You  cannot  conceive  how  agreeable  it 
is  for  people  in  fuch  an  exotic  cour.try  as  this,  to  receive  a 
European  letter.    This  country,  in  ail  probability,  will  make 

a  figure 
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a  figure  foon,  as  a  number  of  gentlemen  of  confiderable  pro- 
perty, both  from  England  and  Scotland,  have  obtained  orders 
from  his  majefty  for  grants  of  land  in  this  province,  and  are 
now  bufy  in  forming  plantations.  Between  6  and  700  work- 
ing flaves  are  already  in  the  colony  of  Eaft  Florida." 

And  in  a  third  letter,  received  in  1770,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing intelligence.    "  This  goes  by  a  velTel  of  Mr.  , 

which  arrived  here  fome  time  ago  with  a  cargo  of  flaves  from 
the  coaft  of  Africa  ;  fhe  fails  from  this  to-morrow  directly  for 
your  port  of  London,  and  carries  our  firft  produce  to  that 
market,  viz.  between  8  and  9000  weight  of  indigo,  fome  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  deer-fkins  ;  likewife  fome  fhip- timber,  by  way 
of  trial.  This  province  bids  fair  to  exceed  all  the  other  Ame- 
rican provinces  in  the  article  of  indigo,  as  the  plant  ftands  the 
winter,  that  is  fhoots  up  from  the  old  roots  in  the  fpritig ;  by 
which  means  we  have  a  full  cutting  more  than  they  have 
to  the  northward.  Our  quantity  this  year  is  fmall,  but  the 
quality  remarkably  good.  Some  of  our  planters  have  vanity 
enough  to  think  they  are  entitled  to  the  medal  given  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Sec,  and  have  applied 
for  it  accordingly." 


WEST  INDIES. 

E  have  already  obferved,  that  between  the  two  con- 
tinents of  America,  lie  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
iflands,  which  we  call  the  Weft  Indies,  and  which,  fuch  as 
are  worth  cultivation,  now  belong  to  five  European  powers, 
as  Great  Britain,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark, 
As  the  climate  and  feafons  of  thefe  iflands  differ  widely  from 
what  we  can  form  any  idea  of,  from  what  we  perceive  at 
home,  we  fhall,  to  avoid  repetitions,  fpeakof  them  in  general, 
as  well  as  fome  other  particulars  that  are  peculiar  to  the  Weft-* 
Indies. 

The  climate  in  all  our  Weft  India  iflands,  is  nearly  the 
fame,  allowing  for  thofe  accidental  differences  which  the 
feveral  fituations  and  qualities  of  the  lands  themfelves  produce. 
As  they  lie  within  the  tropics,  and  that  the  fun  goes  quite 
over  their  heads,  paffing  beyond  them  to  the  north,  and  never 
returning  further  from  any  of  them  than  about  30  degrees  to 
the  fouth,  they  are  continually  fubjedted  to  the  extreme  of  an 
heat,  which  would  be  intolerable,  if  the  trade  wind,  rifmg 
gradually  as  the  fun  gathers  ftrength,  did  not  blow  in  upon, 
them  from  the  fea,  and  refrefli  the  air  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
enable  them  to  attend  their  cojacerns  even  under  the  meridiaa 

fun. 
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fun.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  night  advances,  a  breeztfi 
begins  to  be  perceived,  v/hich  blows  fmartly  from  the  land  J 
as  it  were  from  its  center,  towards  the  fea,  to  all  points  ofl 
the  compafs  at  once.  1 

By  the  fame  remarkable  Pi-ovidence  in  the  difpofing  of 
things,  it  is,  that  when  the  fun  has  made  a  great  progrefs 
tow^ards  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  znd  becomes  in  a  manner  verti- 
cal, he  draws  after  him  fuch  a  vaft  body  of  clouds,  as  fhield 
them  from  his  direct  beams  ;  and  difiblving  into  rain,  cool 
the  air,  and  refrefli  the  country,  thirfty  with  the  long  drought, 
which  commonly  reigns  from  the  beginning  of  January  to  the 
latter  end  of  May. 

The  rains  in  the  Weft  Indies  (and  we  may  add  in  the  Eaft 
Indies)  are  by  no  means  fo  moderate  as  with  us.  Our  heavieft 
rains  are  but  dews  comparatively.  They  are  rather  floods  of 
water,  poure<l  from  the  clouds  with  a  prodigious  impctuofity ; 
the  rivers  rife  in  a  moment ;  new  rivers  and  lakes  are  formed, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  all  the  low  country  is  under  water  *. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  rivers  which  have  their  fource  within  the 
tropics,  fwell  and  overflow  their  banks  at  a  certain  feafon  ; 
and  fo  miftaken  were  the  antlents  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid 
zone,  which  they  imagined  to  be  dried  and  fcorched  up,  with 
a  continual  and  fervent  heat,  and  to  be  for  that  reafon  unin- 
habitable :  v/hen  in  redity,  fome  of  the  largeft  rivers  of  the 
world  have  their  courfe  within  its  limits,  and  the  moifture  is 
one  of  the  greateft  inconveniences  of  the  climate  in  feveral 
places. 

The  rains  make  the  only  diflin£l^ion  of  feafons  in  the  Weft 
Indies  ;  the  trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round  ;  they  have 
r.o  cold,  no  frofts,  no  fnows,  and  but  rarely  fome  hail ;  the 
ftorms  of  hail  are,  however,  very  violent  when  they  happen, 
tmd  the  hailftones  very  great  and  heavy.  Whether  it  be  owing 
to  this  moifture,  which  alone  docs  not  fcem  to  be  a  fufficient 
caufe,  or  to  a  greater  quantity  of  a  fulphureous  acid,  which 
predominates  in  the  air  of  this  country,  metals  of  all  kinds, 
that  are  fubje£t  to  the  action  of  fuch  caufes,  ruft  and  canker 
in  a  very  ftiort  time  :  and  this  caufe,  perhaps  as  much  as  the 
heat  itfelf,  contributes  to  make  the  climate  of  the  Weft  Indies 
unfriendly  and  unpleafant  to  an  European  conftitution. 

It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon  (principally  in  the  month  of  Au- 
guft,  more  rarely  in  July  and  September)  that  they  aref 
sffaalted  by  hurricanes  ;  the  moft  terrible  calamity  to  Vv^hich 
they  are  fubje<5l  (as  well  as  the  people  in  the  Eaft  Indies) 

from 
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from  the  climate ;  this  deflroys,  at  a  ftroke,  the  labours  of 
many  years,  and  prollrates  the  mofl  exalted  hopes  of  the  plan- 
ter, and  often  jult  at  the  moment  when  he  thinks  himfelf  out 
of  the  reach  of  foriiune.  It  is  a  fudden  and  violent  ftorm  of 
wind,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  attended  with  a  furious 
fwelling  of  the  feas,  and  fometimes  with  an  earthquake ;  in 
fhort,  with  every  circumftance,  which  the  elements-  can 
aflemble,  that  is  terrible  and  deftrudive.  P'irfi,  they  fee  as 
the  prelude  to  the  enfuing  havock,  whole  fields  of  fugar  canes 
whirled  into  the  air,  and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try. The  ftrongefl  trees  of  the  foreft  are  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  driven  about  like  ftubble  ;  their  windmills  are  fwept  away 
in  a  moment  ;  their  utenfils,  the  fixtures,  the  ponderous  cop- 
per boilers,  and  ftills  of  feveral  hundred  weight,  are  wrenched 
from  the  ground,  and  battered  to  pieces ;  their  houfes  are  no 
protection,  the  roofs  are  torn  ofF  at  one  blaft;  whilft  the  rain, 
which  in  an  hour  rifes  five  feet,  rulhes  in.  upon  them  with  an 
irrefiftible  violence. 

The  hurricane  comes  on  either  In  the  quarters,  or  at  the  full 
change  of  the  moon.  If  it  comes  at  the  fall  moon,  obferve 
thefe  figns.  That  day  you  will  fee  the  fky  very  turbulent  ; 
you  will  obferve  the  fun  more  red  than  at  other  times  ;  you 
will  perceive  a  dead  calm,  and  the  hills  clear  of  all  thofe 
clouds  and  mifts  which  ufually  hover  about  them.  In  the 
clefts  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  wells,  you  hear  a  hollow  rum- 
bling found,  like  theruiliing  of  a  great  wind.  At  night  the  ftars 
feem  much  larger  than  ufual,  and  furrounded  with  a  fort  of 
burs  ;  the  north-weft  fky  has  a  black  and  menacing  look ;  the 
fea  emits  a  ftrong  fmell,  and  rifes  into  vaft  waves,  often  with- 
out any  wind  ;  the  wind  itfelf  now  forfakes  its  ufual  fteady 
eafteriy  ftream,  and  fnifts  about  to  the  weft  ;  from  whence  it 
fometimes  blows  with  intermiHions  violently  and  irregularly 
for  about  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  moon  herfelf  is  furrounded 
with  a  great  bur,  and  fometimes  the  fun  has  the  fame  appear- 
ance. Thefe  are  figns  which  the  Indians  of ,  thefe  ifiands 
taught  our  planters,  by  which  they  can  prognofticate  the  ap- 
proach of  an  hurricane. 

The  grand  ftaple  commodity  of  the  Weft  Indies  is  fup;ar  5 
this  commodity  was  not  at  all  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, though  it  was  made  in  China,  in  very  early  timesj? 
from  whence  we  had  the  firft  knowledge  of  it ;  but  the  Portu- 
gu-  fe  were  the  firft  who  cultivated  it  in  America,  and  brought 
it  into  requeft,  as  one  of  the  materials  of  a  very  univerfal 
luxury  in  Europe.  It  is  not  fettled  whether  the  cane,  from 
which  this  fubftance  is  extraded,  be  a  native  of  America,  of 
l>rought  thither  to  their  colony  of  Brazil;,  bv  the  Portuguefe^ 
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from  India  andthecoaft  of  Africa  (fee  Vol.  II.  page  322)  but, 
however  the  matter  may  be,  in  the  beginning  they  made  the 
moft,  as  they  ftill  do  the  bell:  fugars  which  come  to  market  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  The  juice  VvMthin  the  fugar-cane  is  the 
moft  lively,  elegant,  and  leaft  cloying  fwect  in  nature;  and 
which,  fucked  raw,  has  proved  extremely  nutritive  and  whole- 
fome.  From  the  mohiffesrum  is  diftilled,  and  from  the  fcum- 
mings  of  the  fugar,  a  meaner  fpirit  is  procured.  Rum  finds 
its  market  in  North  America  (where  it  is  confumed  by  the 
Englifh  inhabitants,  or  employed  in  the  Indian  trade,  or 
diftributed  from  thence  to  the  frihcry  of  Newfoundland,  and 
the  African  commerce;  bcfides  what  comes  to  Great- Britain 
and  Ireland.  However,  a  very  great  quantity  of  molafl'cs  is 
taken  off  raw,  and  carried  to  New-England,  to  be  diftilled  [ 
there.  The  tops  of  the  car.cs,  and  the  leaves  which  grow  ^ 
upon  the  joints,  make  very  good  provender  for  their  cattle,  ' 
and  the  refufe  of  the  cane,  after  grinding,  ferves  for  fire  ;  fo 
that  no  part  of  this  excellent  plant  is  without  its  ufe. 

They  compute  that,  when  things  are  well  managed,  the 
rum  and  molaifes  pay  the  charges  of  the  plantation,  and  the 
fuQars  are  clear  gain.  However,  by  the  particulars  we  have 
fecn,  and  by  others  which  we  may  ealily  imagine,  the  expcnces 
of  a  plantation  in  the  Weft-Indies  are  very  great,  and  the 
profits  at  the  firft  view  precarious  ;  for  the  chargeable  articles 
of  the  wind-m.iil,  the  boiling,  cooling,  and  diftilling  houfes, 
and  the  buyin'^  and  fubfiftinjx  a  fuitaMe  nmnber  of  Haves  and 
cattle,  will  not  fufi'er  any  man  to  begin  a  f 'car  plantation  of 
any  confequcnce,  not  to  mention  the  purchafe  of  the  land, 
which  is  very  high,  under  a  capital  of  at  leaft  5000 1.  Neither 
is  the  life  of  a  planter,  if  he  means  to  acquire  a  fortune,  a 
life  of  idlcnefs  and  luxury  ;  at  all  times  he  muft  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  upon  his  overfcers,  and  even  overfee  himfelf  occafion- 
ally.  But  at  the  boiling  ftafon,  if  he  is  properly  attentive 
to  his  affairs,  no  way  of  life  can  be  more  laborious,  and 
more  dangerous  to  the  health  ;  from  a  conftant  attendance  day 
and  night,  in  the  extreme  united  heats  of  the  climate,  and  fo 
many  hcrce  furnaces  ;  add  to  this,  the  lofles  by  hurricanes, 
.Earthquakes,  and  bad  feafons ;  and  then  confider  when  the 
fugars  are  in  the  caflc,  that  he  quits  the  hazard  of  a  planter, 
to  engage  in  the  hazards  of  a  merchant,  and  fliips  his  produce 
at  his  own  rifk.  Thcfe  confiderations  might  make  one  believe, 
that  it  could  never  anfwer  to  engage  in  this  bufmefs  ;  but, 
notwithftandinrr  all  this,  there  are  no  parts  of  the  world,  in 
which  2;rcat  eftates  are  made  in  fb  fliort  a  tlm.e,  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  earth,  as  in  the  Weft-Indies.  The  produce  of  a 
few  good  feafon?,  generally  provide  againft  the  ill  eiie<Sts  of 
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the  worft,  as  the  planter  is  fure  of  a  fpeedy  and  profitable 
market  for  his  produce,  which  has  a  readier  fale  than  perhaps 
any  other  commodity  in  the  v/orld. 

Large  plantations  are  generally  under  the  care  of  a  manager^ 
or  chief  overfeer,  whd  has  commonly  a  falary  of  150  1.  a  year, 
with  overfeers  under  him  in  proportion  to  the  greatnefs  of  the 
plantation,  ofie  to  about  thirty  negroes,  and  at  the  rate  of 
about  40  1.  Such  plantations  too  have  a  fiirgeon  at  a  fixed 
falary,  employed  to  take  care  of  the  negroes  which  belong  tc> 
it.  But  the  courfe  which  is  the  leafl  troublefome  to  the 
owner  of  the  eftate  is^  to  let  the  land,  with  all  the  works, 
and  the  ftock  of  cattle  and  (laves,  to  a  tenant,  who  gives  fe- 
curity  for  the  payment  of  the  rent,  and  the  keeping  up  repairs 
and  ftock.  The  eftate  is  generally  eftimated  to  fuch  a  tenant 
at  half  the  neat  produce  of  the  bell  years  ;  fuch  tenants,  if 
induftrious  and  frugal  men,  foon  make  good  eilates  for  them- 
felves. 

The  negroes  in  the  plantations  are  fubfifted  at  a  very  e?Sy 
rate.  This  is  generally  by  alloting  to  each  family  of  them  a 
fmall  portion  of  land,  and  allowing  them  two  days  in  the 
week,  Saturday  and  Sunday,  to  cultivate  it :  fome  are  fubfiiled 
in  this  manner,  but  others  find  their  negroes  with  a  certain 
portion  of  Guinea  or  Indian  corn,  and  to  fome  a  fait  herring, 
or  a  fmall  portion  of  bacon  or  fait  pork  a  day.  All  the  reft  of 
the  charge  confifts  in  a  cap,  a  fhirt,  a  pair  of  breeches,  ftock- 
ings  and  ftioes ;  the  whole  not  exceeding  40  s.  a  year,  and  thd 
profit  of  their  labour  yields  10  ori2l.  The  price  of  men 
negroes  upon  their  firft  arrival  is  from  30  to  36  1.  women  and 
grown  boys  about  50  s.  lefs  ;  but  fuch  negro  families  as  are 
acquainted  with  the  bufinefs  of  the  iflands  generally  bring 
above  40  1.  upon  an  average  one  with  another,  and  there  are 
inftances  of  a  fingle  negro  man  expert  in  bufinefs  bringing 
150  guineas,  and  the  wealth  of  a  planter  is  generally  computed 
from  the  number  of  flaves  he  pofTeires. 

To  particularize  the  commodities  proper  foi*  the  Weft- India 
market,  would  be  to  enumerate  all  the  necefiaries,  convenien- 
ces, and  luxuries  of  life;  for  they  have  nothing  of  their  own 
but  cotton,  coffee^  tropical  fruits,  fpices,  and  the  commo- 
dities I  have  already  mentioned. 

Traders  there  make  a  very  large  jirofit  upon  all  they  felL 
but  from  the  numerous  ftiipping  conftantly  arriving  from 
Europe,  and  a  continual  fucceffion  of  new  advfenturcrs,  each 
of  whom  carrying  out  more  or  lefs  as  a  venture,  the  Weft 
India  market  is  frequently  overftocked  ;  money  muft  be  faifedy 
and  goodsare  fometimes  fold  at  prime  coft  or  under.  But  thofe 
who  can  afford  to  ftore  their  goods,  and  wait  for  a  better 
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market,  acquire  fortunes  equal  to  any  of  the  planters.  AH 
kinds  of  handicraftfmen,  efpecially  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
braziers  and  coopers,  get  very  great  encouragement.  But  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  the  Weft  Indies,  that  phyficians  and 
furgeons  even  outdo  the  planter  and  merchant,  in  accumu- 
lating riches. 

Before  the  late  war,  there  were  allowed  to  be  in  our  Wef^ 
Indies  at  leaft  230,000  negro  Haves  j  and,  upon  the  higheft 
calculation,  the  whites  there  in  all  did  not  amount  to  90,000 
fouls.  This  difproportion  between  the  freemen  and  negroes, 
which  grows  more  vifible  every  day,  fome  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  account  for,  by  alledging,  that  the  entcrprizing 
fpirit,  which  the  novelty  of  the  obje6l,  and  various  concurrent 
caufes,  had  produced  in  the  laft  century,  has  decayed  very 
much.  I'hat  the  difpofition  of  the  Weft  Indians  themfelvTs, 
who  for  chcarncfs  choofe  to  do  every  thing  by  negroes,  which 
can  poflibly  be  done  by  U^em,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
fmall  number  of  whites  of  the  lower  ftations.  Such  indeed  is 
the  powerful  influence  of  avarice,  that  though  the  whites  are 
kept  in  conftant  terror  of  infurre<Slions  and  plots,  many  fami- 
lies employ  25  or  30  negroes  as  menial  fcrvants,  who  are  infi- 
nitely the  molt  dangerous  of  the  Haves,  and  in  cafe  of  any 
infurre6tion,  they  have  it  more  in  their  power  to  ftrike  a 
fudden  and  fatal  blow. 

The  lirft  obfervation  we  think  is  not  well  founded  ;  that 
cnterprizing  fpirit  which  firft  led  Britons  out  to  difcovery,  and 
colonization,  ft  ill  animates  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  the 
people  of  this  nation,  but  the  field  is  now  more  ample  and 
enlarged;  emigrants  have  greater  fcope  whereon  to  range  ;  the 
Britifli  empire  extends  with  incredible  ftrides.  Befides  the 
vaft  continent  of  North  America,  which  takes  in  fuch  a 
variety  of  climates  j  difcovers  fuch  richnefs  of  foil ;  where  the 
people  live  under  various  modes  of  religion,  laws  and  govern- 
ment, and  all  admirably  fuited  to  Britifh  tempers  j  the  Eaft 
Indies,  an  inexhauftible  mine  of  riches,  begins  to  draw  the 
attention  of  manlcind  from  that  of  the  Weft,  Countries,  as 
well  as  individuals,  attain  a  name  and  reputation  for  fome- 
thing  extraordinary,  and  have  their  day.  Thither  many  of 
the  beft  families  of  this  nation,  aie  ambitious  of  procuring 
places  for  their  fons  in  the  army,  or  the  compting-houfe. 
Here  is  an  ample  field  for  all  adventurous  fpirits,  who, 
difdaining  an  idle  life  at  hom.e,  and  ambitious  of  bccoming 
lifeful  to  themfelves,  their  coiinc(?cions,  or  the  community, 
boldly  venture  into  the  immenfe  regions  of  this  eaftern  world. 
Others,  full  as  remote  from  an  indolent  difpofition,  but  with 
icfs  ccndiKTt  and  inferior  abilities,  fet  out  with,  the  moft 
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fanguine  hopes.  Thefe  are  your  fiery,  reftlefs  tempers,  wil- 
ling to  undertake  the  fevereft  labour,  provided  it  promifes  but 
a  fhort  continuance,  who  love  riik  and  hazard,  whole  fchemes 
are  always  vaft,  and  who  put  no  medium  betvv'een  being  great 
and  being  undone. 

THE  iflands  of  the  Weft  Indies  lie  in  the  form  of  a  bow, 
or  femicircle,  ftretching  almoft  from  the  coail:  of  Florida 
north,  to  the  river  Oronoque,  in  the  main  continent  of  South 
America.  Some  call  them  the  Caribbees,  from  the  nrft  inha- 
bitants ;  though  this  is  a  term  that  moft  geographers  confine 
to  the  Leeward  Illands.  Sailors  diftinguifh  them  into  Wind- 
ward and  Leeward  Iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufiial  courfes 
of  ihips,  from  Old  Spain,  or  the  Canaries,  to  Carthagena, 
or  New  Spain  and  Portobello.  The  geographical  tables  and 
maps,  diftinguifh  them  into  the  great  and  little  Antilles. 

JAMAICA.]  The  firft  that  we  come  to  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  and  alfo  the  moft  important,  after  leaving  Flo- 
rida, is  Jamaica,  which  lies  between  the  75th  and  79th  de- 
grees of  weft  longitude  from  London,  and  between  17  and 
1 8  north  latitude.  From  the  eaft  and  weft  it  is  in  length 
about  140  miles,  and  in  the  middle  about  60  in  the  breadth, 
growing  lefs  towards  each  end,  in  the  form  of  an  egg.  It  lies 
near  4500  miles  fouth-weft  of  England. 

This  ifland  is  interfered  with  a  ridge  of  fteep  rocks  tumbled 
by  the  frequent  earthquakes  in  a  ftupendous  manner  upon  one 
another.  Thefe  rocks,  though  containing  no  foil  on  their 
furface,  are  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  beautiful  trees, 
flourifhing  in  a  perpetual  fpring  ;  they  are  nouriftied  by  the 
rains,  which  often  fall,  or  the  mifts  which  continually  brood 
on  the  mountains,  and  which,  their  roots  penetrating  the 
crannies  of  the  rocks,  induftrioufly  feek  out  for  their  own. 
fupport.  From  the  rocks  iflue  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  rivers 
of  pure  wholefome  water  which  tumble  down  in  cataradts, 
and  together  with  the  ftupendous  height  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  bright  verdure  of  the  trees  through  which  they  flow, 
form  a  moft  delightful  landfcape.  On  each  fide  of  this  great 
chain  of  mountains,  are  ridges  of  lower  ones,  which  diminifii 
as  they  remove  from  it.  On  thefe  coffee  grows  in  great  plenty. 
The  vallies'or  plains  between  thefe  ridges,  are  level  beyond 
what  is  ordinary  in  moft  other  countries,  and  the  foil  is  pro- 
digioufly  fertile. 

The  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  about  thirteen  hours,  and  the 
(Iiorteft  in  winter  about  eleven  j  but  the  moft  ufiial  divifions  of 
the  feafpfis  in  the  Weft  Indies,  are  into  the  dry  and  wet  fe^fons. 
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The  air  of  this  ifland  is,  in  moft  places,  exceffive  hot  and  un-f 
favourable  to  European  conftitutions  ;  but  the  cool  Tea  breezes, 
which  fet  in  every  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  render  the  heat  more 
tolerable  :  and  the  air  upon  the  high  grounds  is  temperate, 
pure,  and  cooling.  It  lightens  almoft  every  night,  but  without 
much  thunder,  which  when  it  happens  is  very  terrible,  and 
roars  with  adoniihing  loudnefs,  and  the  lightning  in  thefe 
violent  ftorms,  frequently  docs  great  damage.  In  February  or 
March,  they  expe£^:  earthquakes,  of  v/hich  we  fhall  fpeak 
hereafter.  During  the  months  of  May  and  O^lober,  the  rains 
are  extremely  violent,  and  continue  fometimes  for  a  fortnight 
together.  In  the  plains  are  found  fcveral  fait  fountains  ;  and 
in  the  mountains,  not  far  from  Spanifli  Town,  is  a  hot  bath, 
of  great  medicinal  virtues.  It  gives  relief  in  the  dry  belly-ach, 
which  excepting  the  \  ilious  and  yellow  fever,  is  one  of  the  moft 
terrible  endemial  diftempers  of  Jamaica. 

Sugar  is  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  produ<51:ion  of  this 
ifland.    Cocoas  were  formerly  cultivated  in  it  to  great  extent. 
It  produces  alfo  ginger,  and  the  piemento,  or  as  it  is  called 
Jamaica  Pepper  ;  the  wild  cinnamon  tree,  whofe  bark  is  fo 
ufeful  in  medicine;  the  manchineel,  whofe  fruit,  though  un- 
commonly delightful  to  the  eye,  contains  one  of  the  worft 
poifons  in  nature  ;  the  mohogany,  in  fuch  ufe  vvith  our  cabi- 
net-makejs,  and  of  the  moft  valuable  quality,  but  this  wood 
begins  to  wear  out,  and  of  late  is  very  dear.    Excellent  cedars 
of  a  large  fize  and  durable  ;  the  cabbage-tree,  remarkable  for 
the  hardn^fs  of  its  wood,  which  when  dry  is  incorruptible, 
^nd  hardly  yields  to  any  kind  of  tool ;  the  palma,  affording  oil, 
much  cfteemed  by  the  favages,  both  in  food  and  medicine  ; 
the  foap.tree,  whofe  berries  anfwer  all  purpofes  of  wafhing  ; 
the  mangrove  and  olive  bark,  ufeful  to  tanners  ;  the  fuftic  and 
|red\vGod  to  the  dyers;  and  lately  the  logwood.    The  indigo 
plant  was  formerly  much  cultivated  ;  and  the  cotton-tree  is 
ftill  fo.    No  fort  of  European  grain  grow  here;  they  have 
only  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  Guinea  corn,  peas  of  various 
kinds,  but  none  of  them  refembling  ours,  with  variety  of 
roots.    Fruit,  ^s  has  been  already  obferved,  grow  in  great 
plenty  ;  citrons,  feville  and  china  oranges,  common  and  fweet 
lemons,  limes,  fliadocks,   pomegranates,  mamees,  fourfops, 
papas,  pine-apples,  cuftard  apples,  ftar  apples,  prickly  pears, 
^ilicada  pears,  melons,  pompions,  guavas,  and  feveral  kinds 
of  berries,  alfo  garden  Ituffs  in  great  plenty  and  good.  The 
cattle  bred  on  this  ifland  are  but  few  ;  their  beef  is  tough  and 
}can  ;  the  mutton  and  lamb  are  tolerable  ;   they  have  gre^t 
plenty  of  hogs,  many  plantations  have  hundreds  of  them,  and 
fhdr  ile/h  is  exceeding  fweet  and  delicate.    Their  horfes  are 
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^iiall,  mettlefome  and  hardy  5  and  when  well  made  generally- 
fell  for  30  or  40 1.  flerling.  Jamaica  likewife  fupplies  the 
apothecary  with  guaiaciim,  farfapariila,  China,  caffia,  and 
tamarinds.  Among  the  animals  are  the  land  and  lea  turtle, 
and  the  alligator.  Here  are  all  forts  of  fov/1,  wild  and 
tame,  and  in  particular  more  parrots  than  in  any  of  the  other 
iflands ;  befides  parrokets,  pelicans,  fnipes,  teal,  Guinea 
hens,  geefe,  ducks  and  turkies;  the  humming-bird,  and  a 
great  variety  of  others.  The  rivers  and  bays  abound  with 
Sfli.  The  mountains  breed  numberlefs  adders,  and  other 
noxious  .animals,  as  the  fens  and  marfhes  do  the  guana  and 
gallewafp ;  but  thefe  laft  are  not  venomous.  Among  the 
infecls  are  the  ciror,  or  chegoe,  which  eats  into  the  nervous 
and  membraneous  parts  of  the  flefh  of  the  negroes,  and  the 
white  people  are  fometimes  plagued  with  them.  Thefe  infects 
get  into  any  part  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  the  legs  and  feet, 
where  they  breed  in  great  numbers,  and  fhut  themfelves  up  in 
a  bag.  As  foon  as  the  perfon  feels  them,  which  is  not  perhaps 
till  a  week  after  they  have  been  in  the  body,  they  pick  them 
out  with  a  needle,  or  the  point  of  a  penknife,  taking  care  to 
deftroy  the  bag  entirely,  that  none  of  the  breed,  which  are 
like  nits,  may  be  left  behind.  They  fometimes  get  into  the 
toes,  and  eat  the  flefh  to  the  very  bone. 

This  ifland  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Spanlfii  empire  in 
America.  Several  defcents  had  been  made  upon  it  by  the  Eng- 
lifh,  prior  to  1656  ;  but  it  was  not  till  this  year,  that  Jamaica 
was  reduced  under  our  dominion.  Cromv/ell  had  fitted  out  a 
fquadron,  under  Pen  and  Venables,  to  reduce  the  Spanilh 
ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  but  there  this  fquadron  was  unfuccefsful. 
The  commanders,  of  their  ov/n  accord,  to  atone  for  this  mis- 
fortune, made  a  dcfcent  on  Jamaica,  and  having  carried  the 
capital  St.  Jago,  foon  compelled  the  whole  ifland  to  furrender. 
Ever  fmce  it  has  been  fubjeci:  to  the  Englifh,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  it  is  one  of  the  richefl:  places,  next  to  that  of  Ireland, 
in  the  difpofal  of  the  crown,  the  ftanding  falary  being  2,500!. 
per  annum,  and  the  afiembly  commonly  voting  the  governor 
as  much  more,  wliiich,  with  the  other  perquifites,  make  it  on 
the  whole  little  inferior  to  10,000  1.  per  annum. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  government  of  all  the 
American  iflands  is  the  fame,  namely,  that  kind,  which  we 
have  formerly  defcribsd  under  the  name  of  a  royal  government. 
Their  religion  too  is  univerfajly  of  the  church  of  England  ; 
tho'  they  have  no  bifliop,  the  bifliop  of  London's  comm.iffary 
being  the  chief  religious  magiftrate  in  thofe  parts. 

About  the  beginning  of  this  century,  it  was  computed,  that 
the  nurabers  of  whites  in  Jam.aica  amounted  to  6O5OOO5  and 
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that  of  the  negroes  to  i20,coc.  It  appears  at  prefcnt  that 
Jamaica  is  rather  on  the  decline,  as  is  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants, the  whites  not  exceeding  25,000,  and  the  blacks 
9O5COO.  Befjdes  thcfe,  a  number  of  fugitive  negioes  have 
formed  a  fort  of  colony  among  the  blue  mountains,  indcpen- 
dant  of  the  whites,  with  whom  they  make  treaties,  and  are  in 
fome  refpc6ls  ufeful  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  particu- 
larly in  fending  back  run-a-way  flaves. 

Indigo  was  once  very  greatly  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  it 
enriched  the  ifland  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  the  parilh  of 
Vere,  where  this  drug  was  chiefly  cultivated,  they  are  faid  to 
have  had  no  lefs  than  300  gentlemen's  coaches  ;  a  number  I 
do  not  imagine  even  the  whole  ifland  exceeds  at  this  day  ;  and 
there  is  great  reafnn  to  believe,  that  there  were  many  more 
perfons  of  property  in  Jamaica  formerly  than  are  now,  though 
perhaps  they  had  not  thofe  vaft  fortunes,  which  dazzle  us  in 
fuch  a  manner  at  prefent.  However,  the  Jamaicans  were  un- 
doubtedly very  numerous,  until  reduced  by  earthquakes,  and 
by  terrible  epidemical  difcafes,  which,  treading  on  the  heels 
of  the  former  calamities,  fwept  away  vaft  multitudes.  The 
decrcafc  of  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the  decline  of  their  com- 
merce, arifes  from  the  difficulties  to  which  their  trade  is  ex- 
pofed,  of  which  the}'  do  not  fail  to  complain  to  the  court  of 
Great  Britain  :  a-^.  that  they  are  of  late  deprived  of  the  mofl 
beneficial  part  of  their  trade,  the  carrying  of  negroes  and  dry 
goods  to  the  Spanifli  coafl ;  the  low  value  of  their  produce, 
which  they  afcribe  to  the  great  improvements  the  French  make 
in  their  fu^ar  colonies,  which  arc  enabled  to  underfel  them  by 
the  lownefs  of  their  duties,  the  trade  carried  on  from  Ireland, 
and  the  northern  colonies,  to  the  French  and  Dutch  iflands, 
where  they  pay  no  duties,  and  are  fupplied  with  goods  at  an 
eaficr  rate.  Some  of  thcfe  complaints,  which  equally  afte^l 
the  other  iflands,  have  been  heard,  others  ftill  remain  unre- 
(drefTed.  Both  the  logwood  trade,  and  th  s  contraband  have 
been  the  fubjc£ls  of  much  contention,  and  the  caufe  of  a  war 
between  Great  Britain,  and  the  Spanifh  nation.  The  former 
"we  always  avowed,  and  claimed  as  our  right ;  and  was  at  the 
laft  peace  confirmed  to  us.  The  latter  we  permitted  ;  becaufe 
"wc  thought,  and  very  juftly,  that  if  the  Spaniards  found  them- 
felves  aggrieved  by  any  contraband  trade,  it  lay  upon  them, 
and  not  upon  us,  to  put  a  ftop  to  it,  by  their  guarda  coftas, 
which  cruize  in  thefc  feas,  pi^pofely  to  feize  and  confifcate 
fuch  veflels  and  cargoes,  as  are  found  in  this  trade.  In  this 
ir.anner  did  the  Britifh  court  argue,  till  of  late,  when  the 
politics  of  this  nation,  in  compliance  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
thought  proper  to  fend  Englifh  cruizers,  to  the  American 
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coafl:,  effectually  to  crufti  that  lucrative  trade,  of  which  the 
whole  body  of  Britifh  fubjects  in  America  have  complained, 
as  it  put  a  Itop  to  the  principal  channel  which  hitherto  enabled 
them  to  remit  fo  largely  to  Great  Britain. 

Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Jamaica.  It  flood 
upon  the  point  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which,  towards 
the  fea,  formed  part  of  the  border  of  a  very  fine  harbour  of  its 
own  name.  The  convenicncy  of  this  harbour,  which  v/as 
capable  to  contain  a  thoufind  fail  of  large  fijips,  and  of  fuch 
depth  as  to  allow  them  to  load  and  unload  at  the  greateft  eafe, 
weighed  fo  m.uch  with  the  inhabitants,  that  they  chofe  to 
build  their  capital  on  this  fpot,  though  the  place  was  a  hot 
dry  fand,  and  produced  none  of  the  necefiaries  of  life,  not 
even  frelfh  water.  But  the  advantage  of  its  harbour,  and  the 
refort  of  pirates,  made  it  a  place  of  great  confideration.  Thefe 
pirates  were  called  Buccaneers,  they  fought  with  an  incon- 
liderate  bravery,  and  then  fpent  their  fortune  in  this  capital 
with  as  inconfiderate  diffipation.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1692,  no  place,  for  its  fize,  could  be  compared  to  this 
town  for  trade,  wealth,  and  an  entire  corruption  of  manners. 
In  the  month  of  June,  in  this  year,  an  earthquake,  which 
fliook  the  whole  ifland  to  the  foundations,  totally  ovcrv/helmed 
this  city,  as  to  leave,  in  one  quarter,  not  even  the  fmalleft 
yeftige  remaining.  In  two  minutes,  the  earth  opened  and 
fwallowed  up  nine-tenths  of  the  houfes,  and  two  thoufand 
people.  The  water  gufhed  out  from  the  openings  of  the  earth, 
and  tumbled  the  people  on  heaps  ;  but  feme  of  them  had  the 
good  fortune  to  catch  hold  of  beams  and  rafters  of  i  oufes,  and 
were  afterwards  faved  by  boats.  Several  1'  ips  v/ere  caft  away 
in  the  harbour ;  and  the  Swan  frigate,  winch  lay  in  the  dock 
to  careen,  was  carried  over  the  tops  of  finking  houfes,  and 
did  not  overfet,  but  afforded  a  retreat  to  fome  hundreds  of 
people,  who  faved  their  lives  upon  her.  An  officer,  who  was 
in  the  town  at  this  time,  fays,  the  earth  opened  and  fhut  very 
quick  in  fome  places,  and  he  faw  feveral  people  fink  down  to 
the  middle,  and  others  appeared  with  their  heads  juft  above 
ground,  and  were  fqueezed  to  death.  At  Savannah,  above 
a  thoufand  acres  were  funk,  Vv^ith  the  houfes-  and  people  in 
them  ;  the  place  appearing  for  fome  time  like  a  lake,  waSf 
afterwards  dried  up,  but  no  houfes  were  feen.  In  fome  parts, 
mountains  were  fplit;  and  at  one  place  a  plantation  was 
removed  to  the  diflance  of  a  mile.  They  again  rebuilt  the  city, 
but  it  was  a  fecond  time,  ten  years  after,  deflroyed  by  a  great 
fire.  The  extraordinary  convenience  of  the  harbour,  tempted 
them  to  build  it  once  more;  and  once  more,  in  1722,  was  it 
Jaid  in  rubbifli  by  a  hurricane,  the  moft  terrible  gn  record. 
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Such  repeated  calamities  feemed  to  mark  out  this  place  as  a 
devoted  fpot ;  the  inhabitants  therefore  refolved  to  forfake  it 
for  ever,  and  to  refide  at  the  oppofite  bay,  where  they  built 
Kingilon,  which  is  lately  become  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  It 
confifts  of  upwards  of  one  thoufand  houfes,  many  of  them 
handfomely  built,  and  in  the  tafte  of  thefe  iflands,  as  well  as 
the  neighbouring  continent,  one  ftory  high,  with  porticos, 
and  every  conveniency  for  a  comfortable  habitation  in  that 
climate.  Not  far  from  Kingftcn,  ftands  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega, 
a  SpaiilHi  town,  which,  though  at  prefent  inferior  to  King- 
ston, was  once  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  and  is  ftill  the  feat  of 
gov':rnment,  and  the  place  where  the  courts  of  juftice  are  held. 

The  whole  product  of  the  ifland  may  be  reduced  to  thefe 
heads.  Firft,  fugar.s,  of  which  they  exported  in  1753,  twenty 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifteen  hogfheads,  fome  vaftly 
great,  even  to  a  tun  weight,  which  cannot  be  worth  lefs  in 
England  than  424,725!.  Moft  of  this  goes  to  London,  Briftol, 
and  Glafgow,  and  fome  part  of  it  to  North  America,  in 
return  for  the  beef,  pork,  cheefe,  corn,  peas,  ftaves,  planks, 
pitch,  and  tar,  which  they  have  from  thence.  Second,  rum, 
of  which  they  export  about  four  thoufand  puncheons.  The 
rum  of  this  iiland  is  generally  efteemed  the  beft,  and  is  the 
moft  ufed  in  Great  Britain.  Third,  molaffes,  in  which  they 
make  a  great  part  of  their  returns  for  New  England,  where 
there  are  vaft  diftilleries.  All  thefe  are  the  produce  of  the 
grand  ftaple  the  fugar  cane.  Fourth,  cotton,  of  which  they 
lend  out  two  thoufand  bags.  The  indigo,  formerly  much 
cultivated,  is  now  inconfiderable,  but  fome  cocoa  and  coftee 
are  exported,  with  a  confiderable  quantity  of  pepper,  ginger, 
drugs  for  dyers  and  apothecaries,  fweetmeats,  mohogany,  and 
manchineei  planks.  But  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  articles 
of  their  trade  are  with  the  Spanifli  continent  of  New  Spain 
and  Terra  Firma,  for  in  the  former  they  cut  great  quantities 
of  logwood,  and  both  in  the  former  and  latter  they  did  drive 
a  vaft  and  profitable  trade  in  negroes,  and  all  kinds  of  Euro- 
pean goods.  And  even  in  time  of  war  with  Spain,  this  trade 
between  Jamaica  and  the  Spanifli  Main  goes  on,  which  it  will 
be  impollibie  for  Spain  to  itop,  whilft  it  is  fo  profitable  to  the 
Britifh  merchant,  and  whilft  the  Spanifh  officers,  from  the 
higheft  to  the  loweft,  ftiew  fo  great  a  refpedt  to  pr^fents  pro- 
perly made.  Upon  the  whole,  many  of  the  people  of  Jamaica, 
whilft  they  appear  to  live  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  luxury,  as  in  moft 
other  places  leads  to  beggary,  acquire  great  fortunes  in  a  man- 
ner inftantiy.  Their  equipages,  their  cloaths,  their  furni- 
ture, th?ir  tables,  all  bear  the  tokens  of  the  greateft  v/ealth 
^id  prpfi^fioa  imaginable.    This  obliges  all  the  treafure  they 

receive^ 
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receive,  to  make  but  a  very  fhort  ftay,  being  hardly  more  than 
fufRcient  to  anfwer  the  calls  of  their  neceflity  and  luxury  on 
Europe  and  North  America. 

On  Sundays,  or  court  time,  gentlemen  wear  v^^igs,  and  appear 
very  gay  in  coats  of  filk,  and  vefts  trimmed  with  filver.  At 
other  times  they  generally  wear  only  thread  ftockings,  linen 
drawers,  a  veft,  a  Holland  cap,  and  a  hat  upon  it.  Men 
fervants  wear  a  coarfe  linen  frock,  with  buttons  at  the  neck 
and  hands,  long  trowfers  of  the  fame,  and  a  check  fhirt.  The 
negroes,  except  thofe  who  attend  gentlemen,  who  have  them 
drefled  in  their  own  livery,  have  once  a  year  Ofnaburghs,  and 
a  blanket  for  cloathing,  with  a  cap  or  handkerchief  for  the  head. 
The  morning  habit  of  the  ladies  is  a  loofe  night-gown,  care- 
iefsly  wrapped  about  them  :  before  dinner  they  put  off  their 
diftiabille,  and  appear  with  a  good  grace  in  all  the  advantage 
of  a  rich  and  becoming  drefs. 

The  common  drink  of  perfons  in  affluent  circum.flances  is 
Madeira  wine  mixed  v/ith  water.  Ale  and  claret  are  extra- 
vagantly dear  5  and  London  porter  fells  for  a  {hilling  per  bottle. 
But  the  general  drink,  efpecially  among  thofe  of  inferior  rank, 
is  rum  punch,  which  they  call  Kill-Devil,  becaufe,  being 
frequently  drank  to  excefs,  it  heats  the  blood,  brings  on  fevers, 
which  in  a  few  hours  fends  them  to  the  grave,  Specially  thofe 
who  are  juft  come  to  the  ifland,  which  is  the  reafon  that  fo 
many  di^  here  upon  their  lirll:  arrival. 

Englifh  money  is  feldom  fecn  here,  the  current  coin  being 
entirely  Spanifh.  There  is  no  place  where  filver  is  fo  plen- 
tiful, or  has  a  quicker  circulation.  You  cannot  dine  for  lefs 
than  a  piece  of  eight,  and  the  common  rate  of  boarding  is  three 
pounds  per  week  ;  though  in  the  markets  beef,  pork,  fowl 
and  filh,  may  be  bought  as  cheap  as  in  London ;  but  mutton 
fells  at  nine-pence  per  pound. 

Learning  is  here  at  a  very  lov/  ebb  :  there  are  indeed  fome 
gentlemen  v/ell  verfed  in  literature,  and  who  fend  their  chil- 
dren to  Great  Britain,  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  a 
polite  and  liberal  education  ;  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  take 
little  care  to  improve  their  minds,  being  generally  engaged  in 
trade  or  riotous  dilTipation. 

The  mifery  and  hardfhips  of  th  negroes  is  truly  moving  ; 
and  though  great  care  is  taken  to  make  them  propagate,  the 
ill  treatment  they  receive  fo  fhortens  their  lives,  that  inftead 
of  increafing  by  the  courfe  of  nature,  many  thoufands  are 
annually  imported  to  the  Weft-Indies,  to  fupply  the  place  of 
thofe  who  pine  and  die  by  the  hardfliips  they  receive.  They 
are  indeed  ftubborn  and  untraftable  for  the  m.oft  part,  and 
they  muil  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  they  ought  not  to 

be 
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be  crufhed  with  it,  or  to  be  thought  a  fort  of  beafts,  without 
fouls,  as  fome  of  their  mafters  or  overfeers  do  at  prefent,  tho* 
ibmc  of  thefe  tyrants  are  themfelves  the  dregs  of  this  nation, 
and  the  refufe  of  the  jails  of  Europe.  Many  of  the  negroes, 
however,  who  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen  of  humanity, 
find  their  fituations  eafy  and  comfortable  ;  and  it  has  been 
obferved,  that  in  Nortii-Amcrica,  where  in  general  thefe  poor 
wretches  are  better  ufed,  there  is  a  lefs  wafte  of  negroes,  they 
live  longer,  and  propagate  better.  And  it  feems  clear,  from 
the  whole  ccurfe  of  hiilory,  that  thofe  nations  which  have 
behaved  with  the  greateft  humanity  to  their  flaves,  were 
always  bcft  ferved,  and  ran  the  leaft  hazard  from  their  rebel- 
lions. The  flaves,  on  their  firft  arrival  from  the  coafl  of 
Guinea,  are  expofed  naked  to  fale  j  they  are  then  generally 
very  fimple  and  innocent  creatures,  but  they  foon  become 
roguifli  enough  ;  and  when  thev  come  to  be  whipped,  excufe 
their  faults  by  the  example  of  the  whites.  They  believe  every 
negro  returns  to  his  native'country  after  death.  This  thought 
is  fo  agreeable,  that  it  cheers  the  poor  creatures,  and  renders 
the  burden  of  life  eafy,  which  would  othervv^ife  to  many  of 
them  be  quite  intolerable.  They  look  on  death  as  a  blcifing, 
,and  it  is  furprizing  to  fee  with  v/hat  courage  and  intrepidity 
fome  of  them  meet  it ;  they  are  quite  tranfported  to  think 
their  flavery  is  near  an  end,  that  they  fhall  revifit  their  native 
fhores,  and  fee  their  old  friends  and  acquaintance.  When  a 
negro  is  about  to  expire,  his  fellow  flaves  kifj  him,  r.nd  w:fli 
him  a  good  journey,  and  fend  their  hearty  good  wifhes  to  their 
relations  in  Guinea.  They  make  no  lamentations  j  but  with 
a  great  deal  of  joy  inter  his  body,  believing  he  is  gone  home 
and  happy. 

BARBADOES.]  This  iHand,  the  moft  eafterly  of  all  the 
Caribbees,  is  fltuated  in  59  deg.  W.  Ion.  and  13  deg.  N.  lat. 
It  is  21  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth  14.  When  the  Eng- 
lifh,  fome  time  after  the  year  1625,  fiifl:  landed  h.re,  they 
found  it  the  mofl:  favage  and  dcftitute  pl«ce  they  had  hitherto 
vifited.  It  had  not  the  leafl  appearance  of  ever  having  been 
peopled  even  by  favages.  There  was  no  kind  of  beafts  of 
pafture  or  of  prey,  no  fruit,  no  herb,  nor  root,  fit  for  fup- 
porting  the  life  of  man.  Yet  as  the  climate  was  fo  good,  and 
the  foil  appeared  fertile,  fome  fientlemcn  of  fmall  fortunes  in 
England,  refolved  to  become  adventurers  thither.  The  trees 
were  fo  large,  and  of  a  wood  fo  hard  and  ftubbcrn,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  they  could  clear  as  much  ground  as  was 
neceflary  for  their  fubfifl:cnce.  By  unremitting  perfeverance, 
however,  they  brought  it  to  yield  them  a  tolerable  fupport; 
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and  they  found  that  cotton  and  indigo  agreed  well  with  the 
Ibil,  and  that  tobacco,  which  was  beginning  to  come  into 
repute  in  England,  anfvvered  tolerably.  Thefe  profpedts,  toge- 
ther with  the  ftorm  between  tha  king  and  parliament,  which 
was  beginning  to  break  out  in  England,  induced  many  new 
adventurers  to  tranfport  themfelves  into  this  ifland.  And 
what  is  extremely  remarkable,  fo  great  was  the  increafe  of 
people  in  Barb-idoes,  25  years  after  its  firfl  fettlement,  that  ia 
1650,  it  contained  more  than  50,000  whites,  and  a  much 
greater  number  of  negro  and  Indian  flaves;  the  latter  they 
acquired  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour  ;  for  they  feized 
upon  all  thofe  unhappy  men,  without  any  pretence,  in  the 
neighbouring  iflands,  and  carried  them  into  flavery.  A  prac- 
tice, v/hich  has  rendered  the  Caribbee  Indians  irreconcilable 
to  us  ever  fmce.  They  had  begun,  a  little  before  this,  to 
cultivate  fugar,  which  foon  rendered  them  extremely  wealthy. 
The  number  of  the  Haves  therefore  was  ftiil  augmented  and  in 
1676,  it  is  fuppofed  that  their  number  amounted  to  100,000, 
which,  together  with  50,000,  make  150,000  on  this  fmall 
fpot ;  a  degree  of  population  unknov/n  in  Holland,  ia  China, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  world  nioii  rei\pwned  for  numbers. 
At  this  time  Barbadoes  employed  400  fail  of  fhips,  one  with 
another  of  150  tuns,  in  their  trade.  Their  annual  exports 
in  fugar,  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  and  citron-water,  was  above 
350,0001.  and  their  circulating  cafli  at  home  v/as  200,000!. 
Such  was  the  increafe  of  population,  trade,  and  wealth,  in 
the  courfe  of  50  years.  But  fmce  tiiat  time,  this  ifland  has 
been  much  on  the  decline,  which  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to 
the  growth  of  the  French  fugar  colonies,  and  partly  to  our 
own  eftablifhments  in  the  neighbouring  ifles.  Their  numbers 
at  prefent  are  faid  to  be  20,000  whites,  and  100,000  flaves. 
Their  commerce  confifts  in  the  fame  articles  as  formerly, 
though  they  deal  in  them  to  lefs  extent.  Their  capital  is 
Bridgetown,  where  the  governor  refides,  whofe  employment 
is  faid  to  be  worth  5000I.  per  annum.  They  have  a  college 
founded  and  v/cll  endowed  by  colonel  Codrington,  who  wzs  a 
native  of  this  ifland.  Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  has 
fuftered  much  by  hurricanes,  fires,  and  the  plague. 

St.  CHRISTOPHER'S.]  This  ifland,  commonly  called 
by  the  failors,  St.  Kitt's,  is  fjtuated  in  62  deg.  W.  Ion.  and 
17  deg.  N.  lat.  about  14  leagues  from  Antigua,  and  is  20 
miles  long,  and  feven  broad.  It  has  its  name  from  the  famous 
Chriftopher  Columbus,  who  difcovered  it  for  the  Spaniards. 
This  nation,  however,  abandoned  it  as  unworthy  of  their 
attcntwn  j  and  in  1626,  it  was  fettled  I  y  the  French  and 
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Englift)  conjundly^  but  entirely  ceded  to  us  by  the  peace  of 
Utrecht.  Befides  cotton,  ginger,  and  the  tropical  fruits,  it 
generally  produces  near  as  much  fugar  as  Barbadoes,  and 
fometimes  quite  as  much.  It  is  computed  that  this  ifland  con- 
tains 6000  whites,  and  36,000  negroes. 

ANTIGUA.]  Situated  in  61  deg.  V/.  Ion.  and  17  deg. 
N.  lat.  is  of  a  circular  form,  near  20  miles  over  every  v\^ay. 
This  ifland,  which  was  formerly  thought  ufelefs,  has  now  got 
the  ftart  of  the  reft.  It  has  one  of  the  beft  harbours  in  the 
Weft-Indies,  and  its  capital  St.  John's,  which,  before  the 
fire  in  1769,  was  large  and  wealthy,  is  the  ordinary  feat  of 
the  governor  of  the  Leeward  iflands.  Antigua  is  fuppofed  to 
contain  about  7000  whites,  and  30,000  flaves. 

NEVIS  AND  MONTSERRAT.]  Two  fmall  iHands, 
lying  between  St.  Chriftophcr's  and  Antigua,  neither  of  them 
exceeding  18  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  faid  each  to  con- 
tain 5000  whites  and  10,000  flaves.  The  foil  in  thefe  four 
iflands  is  pretty  much  alike,  light  and  fandy,  but  notwith- 
ftanding  fertile  in  an  high  degree  j  and  their  principal  exports 
are  derived  from  the  fugar  cane. 

BARBUDA.]  Situated  in  18  deg.  N.  lat.  35  miles  north 
Antigua,  is  20  miles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It  is 
fertile,  and  has  a  good  road  for  flipping,  but  no  direct  trade 
with  England.  The  inhabitants  arc  chicflv  employed  in  huf- 
bandry,  and  raiflng  frefh  provifions  for  the  ufe  of  the  neigh- 
bouring ifles.  It  belongs  to  the  Codrington  family,  and  the 
Uihabitants  amount  to  about  1500. 

ANGUILLA.]  Situated  in  18  deg.  N.  lat.  60  miles 
north-weft  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  is  about  30  miles  long,  .and 
10  broad.  This  ifland  is  perfecSlly  IcveJ,  and  the  climate 
nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  Jamaica.  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  not  numerous,  apply  themfelves  to  hufbandry,  and  feeding 
of  cattle. 

DOMINICA.]  Situated  in  15  deg.  N.  lat.  and  in  6r 
deg.  24  min.  W.  Ion.  lies  about  halfway  between  Guadalupe 
and  Martinico.  It  is  near  28  miles  in  length,  and  13 
in  breadth.  It  got  its  name  from  being  difcovered  by 
Columbus  on  a  Sunday.  The  French  have  always  oppofed 
our  fettling  here,  becaufe  it  muft  cut  oft" their  communication, 
in  time  of  war,  between  Martinico  and  Guadalupe.  By  the 
laft  treaty  of  peace,  however,  it  was  ceded  in  exprefs  terms 
to  the  Entrlifti:  but  we  have  derived  little  advantao-e  from  this 
conqueft,  the  ifland  being  at  prefent  no' better  than  a  harbour 
for  the  Jiatives  of  the  other  Caribbees,  who  being  expelled 
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their  own  fettlements,  have  taken  refuge  here.  The  foil  of 
this  ifland  is  thin,  and  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  cotton 
and  coftee  thin  fugar ;  but  the  fides  of  the  hills  bear  the  fineft 
trees  in  the  W eft-indies,  and  the  illand  is  well  ftipplied  with 
rivulets  of  fine  water. 

St.  VINCENT.]  Seated  13  deg.  30  min.  north  lat.  and 
in  61  deg.  weft  Ion.  50  miles  north- weft  of  Barbadoes,  30 
miles  fouth  of  St.  Lucia,  is  about  24  miles  in  length,  and  18 
in  breadth.  It  is  extremely  fruitful,  being  a  black  mould 
upon  a  ftrong  loam,  the  moft  proper  for  the  raifmg  of  fugar. 
Indigo  thrives  here  remarkably  well,  but  this  article  is  lefs 
cultivated  than  formerly  throughout  the  Weft-Indies.  It  is  at 
prefent  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Caribbeans,  and  many  fugitives 
from  Barbadoes  and  the  other  iflands,  who  are  now  numerous, 
and  have  many  villages  where  they  are  faid  to  live  well. 

GRANADA  and  the  GRENADINES.]  Granada  is 
fituated  in  12  deg.  north  lat.  and  in  61  deg.  40  min.  v/eft  Ion. 
about  30  leagues  fouth- weft  of  Barbadoes,  and  ainioft  the  fame 
diftance  north  of  New-Andalufia,  or  the  Spanifh  Main. 
This  ifland  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and  15  in  breadth. 
Experience  has  proved  that  the  foil  of  this  ifland  is  extremely 
proper  for  producing  fugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo  j  and  upon 
the  whole  it  carries  with  it  all  the  appearance  of  becoming  as 
flourifliing  a  colony  as  any  in  the  Weft  Indies,  of  its  dimen- 
fions.  A  lake  on  the  top  of  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  ifland 
fupplies  it  plentifully  with  fine  rivers,  which  adorn  and  fer- 
tilize it.  Several  bays  and  harbours  lie  round  the  ifland,  fomc 
of  which  might  be  fortified  to  great  advantage,  Vv'hich  renders 
it  very  convenient  for  (hipping  j  and  it  has  the  happinefs  of 
not  being  fubjedt  to  hurricanes.  Its  chief  port,  called  Lewis, 
has  a  fandy  bottom,  and  is  fo  capacious  and  fafe,  that  looo 
vefl^els  from  3  to  400  tun  may  ride  fecure  from  ftorms  ;  and 
100  fhips  of  the  greateft  burden  maybe  moored  in  its  harbour. 
This  ifland  was  long  the  theatre  of  bloody  wars  between  the 
native  Indians  and  the  French,  during  which  thefe  handful  of 
Caribbees  defended  themfelves  with  the  moft  refolute  bravery. 
In  the  laft  war,  when  Granada  was  attacked  by  the  Englifli, 
the  French  inhabitants,  who  were  not  very  numerous,  were  fo 
amazed  at  the  redudion  of  Guadalupe  and  Martinico,  that 
they  loft  all  fpirit,  and  furrendered  without  making  the  leaft 
oppofition  ;  and  the  full  property  of  this  ifland,  together  with 
the  fmall  iflands  on  the  north,  called  the  Grenadines,  which 
yield  the  fame  produce,  were  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  peace. 
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TOBAGO.]  The  moft  foutherly  of  all  the  Britifli  iHands 
or  fettlements  in  America  (except  Falkland  Iflands,  in  the 
South-Seas)  is  fituated  ii  deg.  odd  min.  north  lat.  120  miles 
fouth  of  Barbadoes,  and  about  the  fame  diftance  from  the 
Spanifli  Main.  This  ifland  is  about  32  miles  in  length,  and 
nine  in  breadth.  The  climate  here  is  not  fo  hot  as  might  be 
expe6ted  fo  near  the  equator  ;  and  it  is  faid  that  it  lies  out  of 
the  courfe  of  thofe  hurricanes  that  have  fometimes  proved  fo 
fatal  to  the  other  Weft-India  iflands.  It  has  a  fruitful  foil, 
capable  of  producing  fugar,  and  indeed  every  thing  elfe  that 
is  raifed  in  the  Weft  Indies,  with  the  addition  (if  we  may 
believe  the  Dutch)  of  the  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  gum  copal, 
all  valuable  commodities,  and  which  will  undoubtedly  render 
this  illand  of  vaft  importance  and  immenfe  benefit  to  Great 
Britain.  It  is  well  watered  with  numerous  fprings  ;  and  its 
bays  and  creeks  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  be  very  commodious  for 
^11  kind  of  (hipping.  The  value  and  importance  of  this  ifland 
appears  from  the  expenfive  and  formidable  armaments  fent 
thither  bv  European  powers  in  fupport  of  their  different 
claims.  It  fecms  to  have  been  chiefly  poflcffed  by  the  Dutch, 
who  defended  their  pretenflons  againft  both  England  and 
France  with  the  moft  obftinate  pcrfeverance.  By  the  treaty  of 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  in  1748,  it  was  declarcd  neutral;  but  by 
the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763,  it  was  yielded  up  to  Great 
Britain. 

Thefe  three  laft  mentioned  iflands  were  flnce  the  war  eredcd 
into  one  government. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.]  Exclufive  of  the  Weft-India 
fugar  iflands  lying  between  the  two  continents  of  America, 
Great  Britain  claims  fome  others,  that  are  feated  at  the  diftance 
of  fome  thoufand  miles  frotn  each  other,  upon  the  coaft  of 
this  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  which  we  (hall  fpeak  according 
to  our  Hiethod,  beginning  with  the  north. 

Newfoundland  is  fituated  to  the  eaft  of  the  Gulph  of  St. 
Lawrence,  between  46  and  52  deg.  north  lat.  and  between  53 
and  59  deg.  weft  Ion.  feparated  from  Labrador  or  New-Britain 
by  the  Straits  of  Belleifle,  and  from  Canada  by  the  Bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  being  350  miles  long,  and  200  broad.  The 
coafts  are  extremely  fubjcel  to  fogs,  attended  with  almoft  con- 
tinual ftorms  of  fnow  and  fleet,  the  (ky  being  ufually  overcaft. 
From  the  foil  of  this  ifland  v;e  are  far  from  reaping  any  fudden 
or  ereat  advantage,  for  the  cold  is  long  continued  and  fevere ; 
and  the  fummer  heat,  though  violent,  warms  it  not  enough 
to  produce  any  thing  valuable ;  for  the  foil,  at  leaft  in  thofe 
parti  of  the  ifland  with  which  we  ai'C  acquai'itcd,  is  rocky  and 
I  barren* 
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"barren.  However,  it  is  watered  by  feveraJ  good  rivers,  and 
hath  many  large  and  good  harbours.  This  ifiand,  whenever 
the  continent  fhall  come  to  fail  of  timber  convenient  to  navi- 
gation (which  on  the  fea  coaft  perhaps  is  no  very  remote 
profpe(5l)  wiiK afford  a  large  fupply  for  mafts,  yards,  and  ail 
forts  of  lumber  for  the  Weft-India  trade.  But  what  at  prefent 
it  is  chiefly  valuable  for,  is  the  great  fifhery  of  cod,  carried 
on  upon  thofe  fhoals  which  are  called  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, Great-Britain  and  North-America,  at  the  loweft  com- 
putation, annually  employ  3000  fail  of  fmall  craft  in  this 
fifhery  ;  on  board  of  which,  and  on  fhore  to  cure  and  pack 
the  fifh,  are  upwards  of  10,000  hands  ;  fo  that  this  fiftiery  is 
not  only  a  very  valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the  merchant, 
but  a  fource  of  livelihood  to  fo  many  thoufands  of  poor  people, 
and  a  moft  excellent  nurfery  to  the  royal  navy.  This  fifhery 
is  computed  to  encreafe  the  national  ftock  300,000  1.  a  year  in 
gold  and  filver,  remitted  to  us  for  the  cod  we  fell  in  the  North, 
in  S^ain,  Portugal,  Italv,  and  the  Levant.  The  plenty  of 
cod,  both  on  the  great  bank,  and  the  lefier  ones,  which  lie 
to  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft  of  this  ifland,  is  inconceivable;  and 
not  only  cod,  but  feveral  other  fpecies  of  fifh,  are  caught  there 
in  abundance  ;  all  of  v/hich  are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty 
along  the  fhores  of  Newfoundland,  New-Scotland,  New-Eng- 
land, and  the  ifle  of  Cape  Breton;  and  very  profitable  fiflieries 
are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coafts  ;  from  which  v/e  may  ob- 
ferve,  that  where  our  colonies  are  thinly  peopled,  or  fo  barren 
as  not  to  produce  any  thing  froai  their  foil,  their  coafts  make 
us  ample  amends,  and  pour  in  upon  us  a  v/ealth  of  anotl;er  kind, 
and  no  way  inferior  to  that  arifmg  from  the  moft  fertile  foil. 

This  ifland,  after  various  difputes  about  the  property,  v/as 
entirely  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713 
but  the  French  v/ere  left  at  liberty  to  dry  their  nets  on  the 
northern  fliores  of  the  ifland  ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  they 
were  permitted  to  fifh  in  theGulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  but  witH 
this  limitation,  that  they  fhould  not  approach  v^^ithin  tliree 
leagues  of  any  of  the  coafts  belonging  to  England-  The  fmali 
iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  fituatcd  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  Newfoundland,  v/ere  alfo  ceded  to  the  French,  v/ho 
ftipulated  to  ere<^  no  fortifications  on  thefe  iflands,  nor  to  keep 
more  than  50  foldiers  to  enforce  the  police.  The  chief  tov/ns 
in  Newfoundland  are  Placentia,  Bonavifta,  and  St.  John  ;  but 
there  do  not  above  1000  families  remain  here  in  the  winter. 

CAPE  BRETON.]  This  ifland,  feated  between  New- 
foundland and  Nova-Scotia,  is  in  length  about  110  miles* 
The  foil  is  barren,  but  it  has  good  harbours,  particularly  thst 
of  Louift)urgh,  which  is  near  four  leagues  in  circumference. 
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and  has  every  where  fix  or  feven  fathoms  water.  Since  the 
conqueft  of  this  ifland  by  Great  Britain  in  the  late  war, 
France  has  not  one  lea  port  for  the  relief  and  fhelter  of  her 
trading  fiiips,  either  to  or  from  the  Weft-Indies,  open  to  them 
any  where  in  America,  to  the  northward  of  the  river  Miffifippi ; 
and  confequently  their  whole  trade  in  the  fifhery  muft  for  the 
future  be  expofed  to  the  Englifn  privateers  frorr*  the  northern 
colonies  in  the  time  of  war  ;  a  circumftance  which  may  have 
fome  vi^eight  with  that  nation,  in  rendering  them  lefs  forward 
to  commence  hoftilities  with  Great-Britain. 

St.  JOHN'S.]  Situated  in  the  gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  is 
about  60  miles  in  length,  and  30  or  40  broad,  has  many  fine 
rivers,  and  though  lying  near  Cape-Breton  and  Ncw-Scotland, 
has  greatly  the  advantage  of  both  in  pleafantnefs  and  fertility 
of  foil.  Upon  the  reduction  of  Cape-Breton>  the  inhabitants 
of  this  ifland,  amounting  to  4000,  fubmitted  quietly  to  the 
Britifh  arms  ;  and  to  the  difgrace  of  the  French  governor, 
there  were  found  in  his  houfe  feveral  Englifii  fcalps,  which 
were  brouoht  there  to  market  by  the  favages  of  New-Scotland  ; 
this  being  the  place  where  they  were  encouraged  to  carry  on, 
that  barbarous  and  inhuman  trade.  This  ifiand  was  fo  well 
improved  by  th  •  French,  that  it  was  ftiled  the  granary  of  Ca- 
nada, which  it  fuinifiied  with  great  plenty  of  corn,  as  well  as 
beef  and  pork. 

BERMUDAS  or  SUMMER  ISLANDS.]  Thefe  recei- 
ved their  firft  name  from  their  being  difcovered  by  John  Ber- 
mudas, a  Spaniard  ;  and  v/ere  called  the  Sum.mer  Iflands,  from 
Sir  George  Sommcrs,  v/ho  was  Ihipwrecked  on  their  rocks  in 
1609,  in  his  pafTagc  to  Virginia.  They  are  fituated,  at  a  vaft 
diftance  from  any  continent,  in  32  deg.  north  lat.  and  in  65 
deg.  weft  Ion.  Their  diftance  from  the  Land's  end  is  computed 
near  1500  leagues,  from  the  Madeiras  about  1200,  and  from 
Carolina  300.  The  Bermudas  are  but  fmall,  not  containing 
in  all  above  20,000  acres  ;  and  are  very  difficult  of  accefs, 
being,  as  Waller  the  poet,  who  refided  fome  time  there,  ex- 
preftes  it,  walled  with  rocks.  The  air  of  thefe  iflands,  which 
Waller  celebrates  in  one  of  his  poems,  has  been  always 
efteemed  extremely  healthful  ;  and  the  beauty  and  richnefs  of 
the  vegetable  productions  is  perfectly  delightful.  Though  the 
foil  of  thefe  illands  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vines,  the  chief  and  only  bufinefs  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
cojifift  of  about  10,000,  is  the  building  and  navigating  of 
li^ht  floops  and  brigantines,  which  they  employ  chiefly  in  the 
trade  between  North  America  and  the  W eft  Indies.  Thefe 
veficls  are  as  remarkable  for  their  fwiftnefs,  as  the  cedar  of 
which  they  are  builc  is  for  its  hard  and  durable  qualih^ 
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The  town  of  St.  George,  which  is  the  capital,  is  feated  afe 
the  bottom  of  a  haven  in  the  ifland  of  the  fame  name,  and  is 
defended  with  feven  or  eight  forts  and  feventy  pieces  of  cannon. 
It  contains  above  1000  houfes,  a  handfome  church,  and  other 
elegant  public  buildings. 

LUCAY's,  OR  BAHAMA  ISLANDS.]  The  Bahamas 
are  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Carolina,  between  22  and  27  deg. 
north  lat.  and  73  and  81  deg.  weft  Ion.  They  extend  along  the 
coaft  of  Florida  quite  down  to  the  Ifle  of  Cuba  5  and  are  faid 
to  be  500  in  number,  fome  of  them  only  mere  rocks  ;  but 
12  of  them  are  large,  fertile,  and  in  nothing  different  from 
the  foil  of  Carolina:  all  are,  however,  abfolutely  uninhabited, 
except  Providence,  which  is  200  miles  eaft  of  the  Floridas, 
though  fome  others  are  larger  and  more  fertile,  on  which  the 
Englifti  have  plantations.  Between  them  and  the  continent 
of  Florida  is  the  Gulph  of  Bahama,  or  Florida,  through  which 
the  Spanifli  galeons  fail  in  their  palTage  to  Europe.  Thefe 
iflands  were  thefirft  fruits  of  Columbus's  difcoveries  ;  but  they 
were  not  known  to  the  Englifli  till  1667,  when  captain  Seyle, 
being  driven  among  them  in  his  paflage  to  Carolina,  gave  his 
name  to  one  of  them  ;  and  being  afecond  time  driven  upon  it, 
gave  it  the  name  of  Providence.  The  Englifh,  obferving 
the  advantageous  lituation  of  thefe  iflands  for  being  a  check  on 
the  French  and  Spaniards,  attempted  to  fettle  them  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  Some  unlucky  accidents  prevented  this 
fettlement  from  being  of  any  advantage,  and  the  Ifle  of  Provi- 
dence became  an  harbour  for  the  Buccaneers  or  pirates,  who 
for  a  long  time  infefted  the  American  navigation.  This  obliged 
the  government,  in  17 18,  to  fend  out  captain  Woodes  Rogers 
with  a  fleet  to  diflodge  the  pirates,  and  for  making  a  fettle- 
ment. This  the  captain  efFe61:ed  ;  a  fort  was  ere6led,  and  an 
independant  company  was  flationed  in  the  ifland.  Ever  fmce 
this  laft  fettlement  thefe  iflands  have  been  improving,  tho'  they 
advance  but  flowly.  In  time  of  war,  people  gain  confiderably 
by  the  prizes  condemned  there  ;  and  at  all  times  by  the  wrecks, 
which  are  frequent  in  this  labyrinth  of  rocks  and  (helves^ 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS.]  Leaving  the  Bahama  and 
Weft-India  iflands,  we  fhall  now  proceed  along  the  fouth-eaft 
coaft  of  America,  as  far  as  the  52d  deg.  of  fouth  lat.  where 
the  reader,  by  looking  into  the  map,  will  perceive  the  Falk-^ 
land  iflands,  fituated  near  the  Streights  of  Magellan,  at  the 
utmoft  extremity  of  South-America.  It  has  been  generally 
believed,  that  the  richeft  gold  mines  in  Chili  are  carefully 
concealed  by  the  Indians,  as  well  knowing  that  the  difcovery 
of  them  would  only  excite  in  the  Spaniards  a  greater  thk&  fof 
conqueft  and  tyranny,  and  would  render  their  own  indepen-f 
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dence  more  precarious.  King  Charles  II.  of  England  con- 
fidered  the  difcovery  of  this  coaft  of  fuch  confequence,  that 
Sir  John  Narborough  was  purpofely  fitted  out  to  furvey  the 
Streights  of  Magellan,  the  neighbouring  coaft  of  Patagonia, 
and  the  Spanifh  ports  in  that  frontier ;  with  directions,  if 
pofTible,  to  procure  fome  intercourfe  with  the  Chilian  Indians, 
who  are  generally  at  war,  or  at  leaft  on  ill  terms  with  the 
Spaniards  ;  and  to  eftablifh  a  commerce  and  a  lafting  corref- 
pondence  with  them.  Though  Sir  John,  through  accidental 
caufes,  failed  in  this  attempt,  which,  in  appearance,  promifed 
fo  many  advantages  to  this  nation,  his  tranfiKSlions  upon  that 
coaft,  befides  the  many  valuable  improvements  he  furniftied  to 
geography  and  navigation,  are  rather  an  encouragement  for 
further  trials  of  this  kind,  than  any  objedion  againft  them. 
It  appeared  by  the  precautions  and  fears  of  the  Spaniards,  that 
they  were  fully  convinced  of  the  pradticability  of  the  fchcme 
he  was  fent  t®  execute,  and  extremely  alarmed  with  the  appre- 
henfion  of  its  confequences.  It  is  fiiid,  that  his  majefty  king 
Charles  II.  was  fo  far  prepoffefled  with  the  belief  of  the  emolu- 
ments which  might  redound  to  the  public  from  this  expedition, 
and  was  fo  eager  to  be  informed  of  the  event  of  it,  that, 
having  intelligence  of  Sir  John  Narborough's  pafling  through 
the  Downs,  on  his  return,  he  had  not  patience  to  attend  his 
arrival  at  court,  but  went  himfelf  in  his  barge  to  Gravefend 
to  meet  him. 

"  As  therefore  it  appears  (fays  the  author  of  Anfon^s 
Voyage)  that  all  our  future  expeditions  to  the  South-Seas  muft 
run  a  confiderable  rifk  of  proving  abortive,  whilft  in  our 
paftage  thither  we  are  under  the  neceflity  of  touching  at  the 
Portuguefe  fettlement  of  Brazil  (where  we  may  certainly 
depend  on  having  our  ftrength,  condition,  and  defigns  be- 
trayed to  the  Spaniards)  the  difcovery  of  fome  place  more  to 
the  fouthward,  where  fhips  might  refrcfh,  and  fupply  them- 
felves  with  the  neceflary  fea-ftock  for  their  voyage  round  Cape 
Horn,  would  be  an  expedient  that  would  relieve  us  from  thefe 
cmbarrafments,  and  would  furely  be  a  matter  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  the  public.  Nor  does  this  fecm  difficult  to  be 
efFe£led  ;  for  we  have  already  the  imperfe<5l  knowledge  of  two 
places,  which  might,  perhaps,  on  examination,  prove  ex- 
tremely convenient  for  this  purpofe  ;  one  of  them  is  Pepy's 
IHand,  in  the  latitude  of  47,  fouth,  and  laid  down  by  Dr. 
Halley  about  80  leagues  to  the  eaftward  of  Cape  Blanco,  on 
the  coaft  of  Patagonia  ;  the  other  is  Falkland's  IJles^  in  the 
latitude  of  51  and  a  half,  lying  nearly  fouth  of  Pepy's  Ifland. 
The  laft  of  thefe  have  been  feen  by  many  fhips,  both  French, 
and  Englifti.  Woodes  Rogers,  who  run  along  the  north-eaft 
coaft  of  thefe  ifles  in  the  year  1708,  tells  us  that  they  extended 
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about  two  degrees  in  length,  and  appeared  with  gentle  defcents 
from  hill  to  hill,  and  feemed  to  be  good  ground,  interfperfed 
with  woods,  and  not  deftitute  of  harbours.  Either  of  thefe 
places,  as  they  are  iflands  at  a  confiderable  diltance  from  the 
continent,  may  be  fuppofed,  from  their  latitude,  to  He  in  a 
climate  fufficiently  temperate.  This,  even  in  time  of  peace, 
might  be  of  great  confequence  to  this  nation  ;  and  in  time  of 
war,  would  make  us  mailers  of  thofe  feas." 

Falkland  iflands  were  firft  difcovered  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins 
in  1594,  the  principal  of  which  he  named  Hawkins  Maiden- 
land,  in  honour  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  prefent  Englifli 
name  Falkland,  was  probably  given  them  by  captain  Strong, 
in  1689,  and  being  adopted  by  Halley,  it  has  from  that  time 
been  received  into  our  maps. 

In  the  year  1764,  the  late  lord  Egmont,  then  firft  lord  of 
the  admiralty,  revived  the  fcheme  of  a  fettlement  in  the 
South-Seas,  and  commodore  Byron  was  fent  to  take  pofTef- 
fion  of  Falkland  iflands  in  the  name  of  his  Britannic  majefty, 
and  in  his  journal  reprefents  them  as  a  valuable  acquifition. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  reprefented  by  capt.  M'Bride,  who 
in  1766  fucceeded  that  gentleman,  as  the  outcafts  of  nature. 
*^  We  found,  fays  he,  a  mafs  of  iflands  and  broken  lands,  of 
which  the  foil  was  nothing  but  a  bog,  with  no  better  profpedl 
than  that  of  barren  mountains,  beaten  by  ftorms  almofi:  per- 
petual. Yet  this  is  fummer,  and  if  the  winds  of  winter  hold 
their  natural  proportion,  thofe  who  lie  but  two  cables  length 
from  the  fhore,  muft  pafs  weeks  without  any  communication 
with  it."  The  plants  and  vegetables  which  were  planted  by 
Mr.  Byron's  people,  and  the  fir-tree,  a  native  of  rugged  and 
cold  climates,  had  withered  away  ;  but  goats,  fheep,  and  hogs, 
that  were  carried  thither,  were  found  to  thrive  and  increafe  as 
in  other  places.  Geefe,  of  a  fifliey  tafle,  fnipes,  foxes,  fea-lions, 
penquins,  plenty  of  good  water,  and  in  the  fummer  months, 
wild  falary,  and  forel,  are  the  natural  luxuries  of  thefe  iflands. 

But  though  the  foil  be  barren,  and  the  feas  tempefluous, 
we  have  happily  fucceeded  in  the  grand  object  of  a  fettlement 
here,  by  the  difcovery  of  a  fine  harbour,  capable  of  contain- 
ing the  whole  royal  navy  of  England,  and  fecured  from  the 
fury  of  the  winds  by  furrounding  mountains. 

By  our  having  the  pofTeflion  of  one  good  harbour  here,  and 
keeping  the  royal  navy  on  a  refpe6iable  footing,  we  fhall  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  all  the  united  force  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  Whoever  turns  his  eye  to  the  map  of  America, 
and  obferves  the  number  of  our  fettlements,  and  their  fituatioa 
in  refpeil  to  the  pofleflions  of  thofe  powers,  will  fee  the  im* 
pofTibility  of  their  trade  efcaping  the  vigilance  of  our  cruifers, 
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pouring  out  from  every  corner  of  this  new  v/orld.  Add  t« 
this,  that  having  hitherto  attempted  their  colonics  with  fuc- 
cefs,  what  may  we  not  expect  in  a  future  war,  from  fuch 
additional  ftrength,  fo  many  convenient  harbours  to  refit,  or 
to  fupply  our  fleets  and  armies. 

PROCLAMATION, 

for  regulating  the  Ceffions  made  to  us  in  America  by 
the  lafi  'T reaty  of  Peace. 

GEORGE  R. 

WHEREAS  we  have  taken  into  our  royal  confideration 
the  extenfive  and  valuable  acquifitions  in  America, 
fecured  to  our  crown  by  the  late  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  at  Paris  the  loth  day  of  February  laft  ;  and  being 
defirous  that  all  our  loving  f^bjeils,  as  well  of  our  kingdoms 
as  of  our  colonies  in  America,  may  avail  themfclves,  with  all 
convenient  fpeed,  of  the  great  benefits  and  advantages,  which 
muft  accrue  therefrom  to  their  commerce,  manufac^^tures,  and 
jiavigation  ;  we  have  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy- 
council,  to  iffuc  this  our  royal  proclamation,  hereby  to  publifh 
and  declare  to  all  our  loving  fubjects,  that  we  have,  with  the 
advice  of  our  faid  privy-council,  granted  our  letters  patent, 
under  our  great  feal  of  Great-Britain,  to  ere6t  within  the 
countries  and  iflands,  ceded  and  confirmed  to  us  by  the  faid 
treaty,  four  diftinft  and  feparate  governments,  ftiled  and 
called  by  the  names  of  Quebec,  Eaft-Florida,  Weft-Florida, 
and  Grenada,  and  limited  and  bounded  as  follows,  viz. 

Firfl,  The  government  of  Quebec,  bounded  on  the  Labra- 
dor coaft  by  the  river  St.  John,  and  from  thence  by  a  line 
drawn  from  the  head  of  that  river  through  the  lake  St.  John 
to  the  fouth  end  of  the  lake  Nipiffim  ;  from  whence  the  faid 
line,  crofTing  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  the  lake  Champlain 
in  45  degrees  of  north  latitude,  palTes  along  the  high  lands 
which  divide  the  rivers  that  empty  themfelves  into  the  faid 
river  St.  Lawrence,  from  thofe  which  fall  into  the  fea ; 
and  aifo  along  the  north  coaft  of  the  Bay  des  Chaleurs,  and 
the  coaft  of  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence  to  Cape  Rofieres, 
and  from  thence  croffing  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence 
by  the  weft  end  of  the  ill  and  Anticofti,  terminates  at  the  afore- 
faid  river  of  St.  John. 

Secondly,  The  government  of  Eaft-Florida,  bounded  to  the 
weft  ward,   by  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Apalachjcola 

river  j 
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river  ;  to  the  northward,  by  a  line  drawn  from  that  part  of 
the  faid  river,  where  the  Chatahouchee  and  Flint  rivers  meet, 
to  the  fource  of  St.  Mary's  river ;  and  by  the  fource  of  the 
faid  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  and  to  the  eaftward  and 
fouthward,  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  Gulph  of  Florida, 
including  all  iflands  within  fix  leagues  of  the  fea-coaft. 

Thirdly,  The  government  of  Weft-Florida,  bounded  to 
the  fouthward  by  the  coaft  of  Mexico,  including  all  iflands 
within  fix  leagues  of  the  coaft  from  the  river  Apalachicola  to 
Lake  Pontchartrain  ;  to  the  weft  ward,  by  the.  fame  lake,  the 
lake  Maurepas,  and  the  river  MilTifippi  ;  to  the  northward, 
by  a  line  drawn  due  eaft  from  that  part  of  the  river  Miftiffippi 
which  lies  in  31  degrees  north  latitude,  to  the  river  Apalachi- 
cola or  Chatahouchee  ;  and  to  the  eaftward  by  the  faid  river. 

Fourthly,  The  government  of  Grenada,  comprehending  the 
ifland  of  that  name,  together  with  the  Grenadines,  and  the 
iflands  of  Dominico,  St.  Vincent,  and  Tobago. 

And  to  the  end  that  the  open  and  free  fifliery  of  our  fubjedls 
may  be  extended  to,  and  carried  on  upon  the  coaft  of  Labra- 
dor, and  the  adjacent  iflands,  we  have  thought  fit,  with  the 
advice  of  our  faid  privy-council,  to  put  all  that  coaft,  from 
the  river  St.  John's  to  Hudfon's  Streights,  together  with  the 
iflands  of  Anticofti  and  Madelaine,  and  all  other  fmaller  iflands 
lying  upon  the  faid  coaft,  under  the  care  and  infpe(^lion  of  our 
governor  of  Newfoundland. 

We  have  alfo,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy-council,  thought 
fit  to  annex  the  iflands  of  St.  John,  and  Cape  Breton,  or  Ifle 
Royale,  with  the  leflfer  iflands  adjacent  thereto,  to  our  govern- 
ment of  Nova  Scotia. 

We  have  aifo,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy-council  afore- 
faid,  annexed  to  our  province  of  Georgia,  all  the  lands  lying 
between  the  rivers  Alatamaha  and  St.  Mary's. 

And  whereas  it  will  greatly  contribute  to  the  fpeedy  fettling 
our  faid  new  governments,  that  our  loving  fubjeils  fliould  be 
informed  of  our  paternal  care  for  the  fecurity  of  the  liberties 
and  properties  of  thofe,  who  are  and  ft^all  become  inhabitants 
thereof :  we  have  thought  fit  to  publifh  and  declare,  by  this 
our  proclamation,  that  we  have,  in  the  letters  patent  under 
our  great  feal  of  Great-Britain,  by  which  the  faid  governments 
are  conftituted,  given  exprefs  power  and  direction  to  our  gover- 
nors of  our  faid  colonies  refpecSfively,  that  fo  foon  as  the  ftate 
and  circumftances  of  the  faid  colonies  will  admit  thereof,  they 
fhall,  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the,  members  of  our 
council,  fummon  and  call  general  afiTembiies  within  the  faid 
governments  refpe6i:ively,  in  fuch  manner  and  form  as  is  ufed 
and  directed  in  thofe  colonies  and  provinces  in  America,  which 
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are  under  our  immediate  government;  and  we  have  alfo  given 
power  to  the  faid  governors,  with  the  confent  of  our  faid 
councils,  and  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people,  fo  to  be  fum- 
moned  as  aforefaid,  to  make,  conftitute,  and  ordain  laws, 
flatutes,  and  ordinances  for  the  public  peace,  welfare,  and 
good  government  of  our  faid  colonies,  and  of  the  people  and 
inhabitants  thereof,  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  th&laws  of 
England,  and  under  fuch  regulations  and  reftriiStions  as  are 
ufed  in  other  colonies  ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  and  until  fuch 
aiTemblies  can  be  called  as  aforefaid,  all  perfons  inhabiting  in 
or  reforting  to  our  faid  colonies,  may  confide  in  our  royal 
protection  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  our 
realm  of  England  ;  for  which  purpofe  we  have  given  power 
under  our  great  feal  to  the  governors  of  our  faid  colonies 
refpeClIvely,  to  crc6l  and  conftitute,  with  the  advice  of  our 
faid  councils  refpeiSlively,  courts  of  judicature  and  public 
juftice  within  our  faid  colonies,  for  the  hearing  and  deter- 
mining all  caufes,  as  well  criminal  as  civil,  according  to  law 
and  equity,  and  as  near  as  may  be  agreeable  to  the  laws  of 
England,  with  liberty  to  all  perfons,  who  may  think  them- 
lelves  aggrieved  by  the  fcntences  of  fuch  courts,  in  all  civil 
cafes,  to  appeal,  under  the  ufual  limitations  and  reftridtions, 
to  us,  in  our  privy-council. 

We  have  alfo  thought  fit,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy- 
council  as  aforefaid,  to  give  unto  the  governors  and  councils 
of  our  faid  three  new  colonies  upon  the  continent,  full  power 
and  authority  to  fettle  and  agree  with  the  inhabitants  of  our 
faid  new  colonies,  or  with  any  other  perfons  who  fliall  refort 
thereto,  for  fuch  lands,  tenements,  and  hereditaments,  as  are 
now,  or  hereafter  fhall  be  in  our  power  to  difpofe  of,  and  them 
to  gr.  nt  to  any  fuch  perfon  or  perfons,  upon  fuch  terms,  and 
under  fuch  moderate  quit-rents,  fervices,  and  acknowledg- 
ments, as  have  been  appointed  and  fettled  in  our  other  colo- 
nies, and  under  fuch  other  conditions  as  lhall  appear  to  us 
to  be  neceflary  and  expedient  for  the  advantage  of  the  grantees, 
and  the  improvement  and  Settlement  of  our  faid  colonies. 

And  whereas  we  are  defirous,  upon  all  occafions,  to  teftify 
our  royal  fenfe  and  approbation  of  the  condufl:  and  bravery  of 
the  officers  and  foldiers  of  our  armies,  and  to  reward  the  fame, 
we  do  hereby  command  and  impower  our  governors  of  our  faid 
three  new  colonies,  and  all  other  our  governors  of  our  feveral 
provinces  on  the  continent  of  North- America,  to  grant,  with- 
out fee  or  reward,  to  fuch  reduced  officers  as  have  ferved  in 
North-America  during  the  late  war  ;  and  to  fuch  private  fol- 
diers as  have  been  or  (hall  be  difbanded  in  America,  and  are 
actually  refiding  there,  and  fhall  perfonally  apply  for  the  fame. 
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the  following  quantities  of  lands,  fubje<Sl,  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  years,  to  the  fame  quit-rents  as  other  lands  are  fubje£i:  to 
in  the  province  within  which  they  are  granted,  as  alfo  fubje<3: 
to  the  fame  conditions  of  cultivation  and  improvement,  viz. 
To  every  perfan  having  the  rank  of  a  lield  officer,  5000 
acres. 

To  every  captain,  3COO  acres. 
To  every  fubalterh  or  ftait-officer,  2000  acres. 
To  every  non-commiffion  officer,  200  acres. 
To  every  private  man,  50  acres. 

We  do  likewife  authorife  and  require  the  governors  and 
commanders  in  chief  of  all  our  faid  colonies  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  North-America,  to  grant  the  like  quantities  of  land, 
and  upon  the  fame  conditions,  to  fuch  reduced  officers  of  the 
royal  navy  of  the  like  rank,  as  ferved  on  board  our  fhips  of 
war  in  North-America,  at  the  times  of  the  reduction  of 
Louifoourg  and  Qiiebec,  in  the  late  war,  and  who  fiiali  per- 
fonally  apply  to  our  refpe6live  governors  for  fuch  grants. 

And  whereas  it  is  juft  and  reafonable,  and  eflential  to  our 
intereft,  and  the  fecurity  of  our  colonies,  that  the  feverai 
nations  or  tribes  of  Indians,  with  whom  we  are  conned:ed, 
and  who  live  under  our  protection,  fhould  not  be  molefted  or 
difturbed  in  the  pofTeffion  of  fuch  parts  of  our  dominions  and 
territories  as  nut  having  been  ceded  to  or  purchafed  by  us,  are 
referved  to  them  or  any  of  them  as  their  hunting-grounds; 
we  do  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy-council,  declare 
it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  pleafure,  that  no  governor  or  com- 
mander in  chief  in  any  of  our  colonies  of  Quebec,  Eaft-Fio- 
rida,  or  Weft-Florida,  do  prefume,  upon  any  pretence  what- 
ever, to  grant  warrants  of  furvey,  or  pafs  any  patents  for 
lands  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  rcfped:ive  governments,  as 
defcribed  in  their  commiffions  ;  as  alfo  that  no  governor  or 
commander  in  chief  in  any  of  our  other  colonies  or  plantations 
in  America,  do  prefume  for  the  prefent.  and  until  our  further 
pleafure  be  known,  to  grant  v/arrants  of  furvey,  or  pafs 
patents  for  any  lands  beyond  the  heads  or  fources  of  any  of  the 
.rivers  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  weft  and 
north -weft  ;  or  upon  any  lands  whatever,  which  not  having 
been  ceded  to,  or  purchafed  by  us,  as  aforefaid,  are  referved 
to  the  faid  Indians,  or  any  of  them. 

And  we  do  further  declare  it  to  be  our  royal  will  and  plea- 
fure, for  the  prefent  as  aforefaid,  to  referve  under  our  ibvc- 
reignty,  prctedlion,  and  dominion,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid 
Indians,  all  the  lands  and  territories  not  included  within  the 
limits  of  our  faid  three  new  governments,  or  within  the  limits 
9^  the  Iferritory  granted  to  the  Hudfpn's-Bay  company  ^  as 
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alfo  all  the  lands  and  territories  lying  to  the  weftvvard  of  the 
fources  of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  fea  from  the  weft  and 
north-weft  as  aforefaid  ;  and  we  do  hereby  ftricStly  forbid,  on 
pain  of  our  difpleafure,  all  our  loving  fubjeiSts  from  making 
any  purchafes  or  fettlements  whatever,  or  taking  pofleffion  of 
any  of  the  lands  above  referved,  without  our  fpecial  leave  and 
licence  for  that  purpofe  hrft  obtained. 

And  we  do  further  ftri6tly  enjoin  and  require  all  perfons 
whatever,  who  have  either  wilfully  or  inadvertently  featcd 
themfelves  upon  any  lands  within  the  countries  above  defcribed, 
or  upon  any  other  lands,  which  not  having  been  ceded  to  or 
p^rchafcd  by  us,  are  ftill  referved  to  the  faid  Indians  as  afore- 
faid, forthwith  to  remove  themfelves  from  fuch  fettlements. 

And  whereas  great  frauds  and  abufes  have  been  committed 
In  the  purchafing  ]an<ls  of  the  Indians,  to  the  great  prejudice 
of  our  interefts,  an  l  to  the  great  difTatisfacftion  of  the  faid 
Indians ;  In  order  therefore  to  prevent  fuch  irregularities  for 
the  future,  and  to  the  end  that  the  Indians  may  be  convinced 
of  otir  Juftice  and  determined  refolution  to  remove  all  reafona- 
ble  caufe  of  difcontent,  we  do,  with  the  advice  of  our  privy- 
council,  ftri^tly  enjoyn  and  require,  that  no  private  pcrfon  do 
prefume  to  make  any  purchafe  from  the  faid  Indians  of  any 
lands  referved  to  the  faid  Indians  within  thofe  parts  of  our 
colonics,  where  we  have  thought  proper  to  allow  fettlcment ; 
but  that  if  at  any  time  any  of  the  faid  Indians  fhould  be  inclined 
to  difpofe  of  the  faid  lands,  the  fame  only  fhould  be  purchafed 
only  for  us,  in  our  name,  at  fome  public  meeting  or  affembly 
of  the  faid  Indians,  to  be  held  for  that  purpofe  by  the  governor 
or  commander  in  chief  of  our  colony  refpedlively,  within 
which  they  fhall  lie  ;  and  in  cafe  they  fhould  lie  within  the 
limits  of  any  proprietary  government,  they  fhall  be  purchafed 
only  for  the  ufe  and  in  the  name  of  fuch  proprietors,  confor- 
mable to  fuch  diredtions  and  inftru£tions  as  we  or  they  fliall 
think  proper  to  give  for  that  purpofe.  And  we  do,  by  the 
advice  of  our  privy-council,  declare  and  enjoyn,  that  the  trade 
with  faid  Indians  fhall  be  free  and  open  to  all  our  fubjedfs 
whatever  ;  provided  that  every  perfon,  who  may  incline  to 
trade  with  the  faid  Indians,  do  take  out  a  licence  for  carrying 
on  fuch  a  trade,  from  the  governor  or  commander  in  chief  of 
any  of  our  colonies  refpecflively,  where  fuch  perfon  fhall  refide, 
and  alfo  give  fecurity  to  obferve  fuch  regulations  as  we  fhall  at 
any  time  think  fit,  by  ourfelvcs  or  by  our  commiiTaries,  to  be 
appointed  for  this  purpofe,  to  direfl  and  appoint  for  the  benc» 
fit  of  the  faid  trade  :  And  we  do  hereby  authorife,  enjoyn, 
and  require  the  governors  and  commanders  in  chief  of  all  our 
colonies,  refpe(2:ivtly,  as  well  as  thofe  under  our  immediate 

government. 
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government,  as  thofe  under  the  government  and  direction  of 
proprietaries,  to  grant  fuch  licences  w^ithout  fee  or  reward; 
taking  efpecial  care  to  infert  therein  a  condition  that  fuch 
licence  fhall  be  void,  and  the  fecurity  forfeited,  in  cafe  the  per- 
fon,  to  whom  the  fame  is  granted,  fhall  refufe  or  negleii  to 
obferve  fuch  regulations  as  we  fhall  think  proper  to  prefcribe 
as  aforefaid. 

And  we  do  further  exprefsly  enjoin  and  require  all  officers 
whatever,  as  well  military  as  thofe  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment and  dire£}:ion  of  Indian  affairs  within  the  territories  re- 
ferved,  as  aforefaid,  for  the  ufe  of  the  faid  Indians,  to  feize 
and  apprehend  all  perfons  whatever,  who,  ftanding  charged 
with  treafons,  mifprifions  of  treafons,  murders,  or  other  felonies 
and  mifdemeanours,  fhall  fly  from  juftice  and  take  refuge  in 
the  faid  territory,  and  to  fend  them  under  a  proper  guard  to 
the  colony  where  the  crime  was  committed  of  which  they  {land 
accufed,  in  order  to  take  their  trial  for  the  fame. 

Given  at  our  court  in  St.  James's,  the  7th  day  of  Odlo- 
ber,  1763,  in  the  third  year  of  our  reign, 

GOP    Save    the  KING. 


SPANISH  DOMINIONS  in  NORTH  AMERICA, 

NEW  MEXICO,  INCLUDING  CALIFORNIA. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length  2000  I  ,  f  94  and  126  W.  longitude. 

Breadth  1600  J  |   23  and  43  N.  latitude. 

Boundaries. ]"OOUNDED  by  unknown  lands  on  the 
JD  north  ;  by  Louifiana,  on  the  eaft ;  by 
«ld  Mexico,  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  by  the 
fame  ocean,  on  the  weft. 

Divifions,  Subdivifions.  Chief  towns. 

North-eaftdivifion  7  New  Mexico  w  Santa  Fe,  W.  Ion- 

j   Proper  —  j  (     104.  N.  lat.  36. 
South-eaft  divifion     Apacheira      —  St.  Antonio. 
South  divifion  Sonora    —  —  Tuape. 

Weft  divifion         j  California,  a  7  | 

1  penmfula — j  ['^'■•J"^"- 

Soil  and  climate.]  Thefe  countries  lying  for  the  moft 
part  within  the  temperate  zone,  have  a  climate  in  many  places 

extremely 
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extremely  agreeable,  and  a  foil  productive  of  every  thing", 
either  for  profit  or  delight.  In  California  however  they  expe- 
rience great  heats  in  the  fammer,  particularly  towards  the  fea- 
coaft  y  but  in  the  inland  country,  the  climate  is  more  tempe- 
rate, and  in  winter  even  cold. 

Face  akd  produce  of  i  The  natural  hiftory  of  thefc 
THE  COUNTRY.  )  Countries  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 
The  Spaniards  themfelves  know  little  of  the  matter,  and  the 
little  they  know,  they  are  unwilling  to  communicate.  Their 
authority  being  on  a  precarious  footing  with  the  Indians,  who 
here  at  leaft  flill  preferve  their  independance ;  they  are  jealous 
of  difcovcring  the  natural  advantages  of  thefc  countries,  which 
might  be  an  inducement  to  the  oth^^r  nations  of  Europe,  to 
form  fettlements  there.  It  is  certain,  hov/ever,  that  in  gene- 
ral the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  California,  are  extremely 
beautiful  and  pleafant ;  the  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably 
varied  with  plains,  interfedled  by  rivers,  and  adorned  wich 
gentle  eminences  covered  with  various  kinds  of  trees,  fome 
producing  excellent  fruit.  With  refpe^t  to  the  value  of  the 
gold  mines  in  thofe  countries,  nothing  pofitive  can  be  afTerted. 
They  have  undoubtedly  enough  of  natural  prod utSl ions,  to 
render  them  advantageous  colonies  to  any  but  the  Spaniards, 
In  California  there  falls  in  the  morning  a  great  quantity  of  dew, 
■which,  fettling  on  the  rofc  leaves,  candies,  and  becomes  hard 
like  manna,  having  all  the  fweetnefs  of  refined  fugar,  without 
its  whitenefs.  There  is  alfo  another  very  fingular  natural 
produdion.  In  the  heart  of  the  country  there  are  plains  of 
fait,  quite  firm  and  clear  as  chryftal,  which  confidering  the 
vaft  quantities  of  lifh  found  on  its  coafts,  might  render  it  an 
invaluable  acquifition  to  any  induftrious  nation. 

Inhabitants,  history,  government,  1  The  Spanifh 
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here  are  comparatively  weak  ;  though  they  are  encreafmg  every 
day  in  proportion  as  new  mines  are  difcovered.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  chiefly  Indians,  whom  the  Spanifh  miffionaries  have 
in  many  places  brought  over  to  Chriflianity,  to  a  civilized 
life,  to  raife  corn  and  wine,  which  they  now  export  pretty 
largely  to  Old  Mexico,  California  was  difcovered  by  Cortez, 
the  great  conqueror  of  Mexico  ;  our  famous  navigator  Sir 
Francis  Drake  took  poflefTion  of  it  in  1578,  and  his  right  was 
confirmed  by  the  principal  king,  or  chief  in  the  whole  country. 
This  title  however  the  government  of  Great-Britain  have  not 
hitherto  attempted  to  vindicate,  tho'  California  is  admirably 
fituated  for  trade,  and  on  its  coafl  has  a  pearl  fifhery  of  great 
value.  The  inhabitants  and  government  here  do  not  mate-r 
riaJly  differ  from  thofe  of  Old  Mexico. 
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OLD  MEXICO  OR  NEW  SPAIN. 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Leno-th  20007  ,  ^  f  83  and  1 10  W.  longitude. 

Breadth    600}  {    8   and  30  N.  latitude. 

Boundaries.]  yjOUNDED  by  New  Mexico,  or  Gra- 
J3  nada,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  on  the  north-eaft ;  by  Terra  Firma,  on  the  fouth-eaft ; 
and  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  fouth-weft,  containing  three 
audiences,  viz. 

Audiences.  Chief  Towns. 

I.  Galicia  or  Guadalajarra  Guadalajarra. 

{Mexico,  W.  Ion.  102-35. 
Acapulco  ^' 
Vera  Cruz. 

3,  Guatimala  Guatiinala. 

Bays.]  On  the  north-feaare  the  gulphs  or  bays  of  A'lexico, 
Campeachy,  Vera  Cruz,  and  Honduras ;  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
or  South-Sea,  are  the  bays  Micoya  and  Amapalla,  Acapulco, 
and  Salinas. 

Capes.]  Thcfe  are  cape  Sardo,  cape.  St.  Martin,  cape 
Cornducedo,  cape  Cato:he,  cape  Honduras,  cape  Cameron, 
and  cape  Gracias  Dios,  in  the  North  Sea. 

Cape  Marques,  cape  Spirito  San6to,  cape  Corientes,  cape 
Gallero,  cape  Blanco,  cape  Burica,  cape  Prucreos,  and  cape 
Mala,  in  the  South-Sea. 

Winds.]  In  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  feas, 
there  are  ftrong  north  winds  from  OcSlober  to  March,  about 
the  full  and  change  of  the  moon.  Trade  winds  prevail  every 
where  at  a  diftance  from  land  within  the  tropics.  Near  the 
coaft  in  the  South-Sea,  they  have  their  periodical  winds,  viz, 
Monfoons,  and  fea  and  land  breezes,  as  in  Afia. 

Soil  and  climate.]  Mexico  lying  for  the  mod  part 
within  the  torrid  zone,  is  exceHively  hot,  and  on  the  cartern 
coaft,  where  the  land  is  low,  marfhy,  and  conftantly  flooded 
in  the  rainy  feafons,  it  is  likewife  extremely  unv/holefome. 
The  inland  country,  however,  afllimes  a  better  afpecSl,  and 
the  air  is  of  a  milder  temperament  ;  on  the  weftern  fide  the 
land  is  not  fo  low,  as  on  the  eaftern,  much  better  in  quality, 
and  full  of  plantations.  The  foil  of  Mexico  in  general  is  of 
a  good  variety,  and  would  not  refufe  any  fort  of  grain  were 
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the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants  to  correfpond  with  their  natural 
advantages. 

Produce.]  Mexico,  like  all  the  tropical  countries,  is 
rather  more  abundant  in  fruits  than  in  grain.  Pine  apples, 
pomegranates,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  and  cocoa-nuts, 
are  here  in  the  greateft  plenty  and  perfection.  Mexico  pro- 
duces alfo  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fugar,  efpecially  towards 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  the  province  of  Guaxaca  and 
Guatimala,  fo  that  here  are  more  fugar  mills  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Spanifh  America.  But  what  is  confidered  as  the 
chief  glory  of  this  country,  and  what  firft  induced  the  Spa- 
niards to  form  fettlements  upon  it,  are  the  mines  of  gold  and 
filver.  The  chief  mines  of  gold  are  in  Veragua  and  New 
Granada,  confining  upon  Darien  and  Terra  P'irma.  Thofe 
of  filver,  which  are  much  more  rich,  as  well  as  numerous, 
are  found  in  feveral  parts,  but  in  none  fo  much  as  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mexico.  The  mines  of  both  kinds  are  always  found 
in  the  moft  barren  and  mountainous  part  of  the  country ; 
nature  making  amends  in  one  refpe6l  for  her  defedts  in  another. 
The  working  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  depends  on  the  fame 
principles.  When  the  ore  is  dug  out,  compounded  of  feveral 
heterogeneous  fubftances,  mixed  with  the  precious  metals,  it 
is  broke  into  fmall  pieces  by  a  mill,  and  afterwards  wafhed, 
by  which  means  it  is  difengaged  from  the  earth,  and  other 
foft  bodies  which  clung  to  it.  Then  it  is  mixed  with  mercury, 
which,  of  all  fubftances,  has  the  ftrongeft  attraction  for  gold, 
and  likcwife  a  Itronger  attraction  for  filver,  than  the  other 
fubftances  which  are  united  with  it  in- the  ore.  By  means  of 
the  mercury,  therefore,  the  gold  and  filver  are  firlt  feparated 
from  the  heterogeneous  matter,  and  then  by  fl:raining  and 
evaporation,  they  are  difunited  from  the  mercury  itfelf.  Of 
the  gold  and  filver,  which  the  mines  of  Mexico  afford,  great 
things  have  been  find.  Thofe  who  have  enquired  moft  into 
this  fubjedt,  compute  the  revenues  of  Mexico  at  twenty-four 
millions  of  our  money  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this,  with 
the  other  provinces  of  Spanifh  America,  fupply  the  whole 
world  with  filver.  The  other  articles  next  in  importance  t« 
gold  and  filver,  are  the  cochineal  and  cocoa.  After  much 
ilifpute  concerning  the  nature  of  the  former,  it  feems  at  laft 
agreed,  that  it  is  of  the  animal  kind,  and  of  the  fpccies  of 
the  gall  infects.  It  adheres  to  the  plant  called  Opuntia,  and 
fucks  the  juice  of  the  fruit,  which  is  of  a  crimfon  colour. 
It  is  from  this  juice  that  the  cochineal  derives  it  value,  which 
confilts  in  dying  all  forts  of  the  fineft  fcarlet,  crimfon  and 
purple.  It  is  alfo  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  fudorific,  and  as  a 
cordial  5  and  it  is  coujputed  that  the  Spaniards  annually  export 
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no  lefs  than  nine  hundred  thoufand  pounds  weight  of  this 
commodity,  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  medicine  and  dying. 
The  cocoa,  of  which  chocolate  is  made,  is  the  next  confi- 
derable  article  in  the  natural  hiftory  and  commerce  of  Mexico. 
It  grows  on  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize  which  bears  a  pod  about 
the  fize  and  fliape  of  a  cucumber,  containing  the  cocoa.  The 
Spanifli  commerce  in  this  article  is  immenfe ;  and  fuch  is  ths 
internal  confumption,  as  well  as  external  call  for  it,  that  a 
fmall  garden  of  cocoa's  is  faid  to  produce  to  the  owner,  twenty 
thoufand  crowns  a  year.  At  home  it  makes  a  principal  part 
of  their  diet,  and  is  found  wholefome,  nutricious,  and  fuitablo 
to  the  climate.  This  country  likewife  produces  filk,  but  not 
in  luch  abundance  as  to  make  any  remarkable  part  of  their 
export.  Cotton  is  here  in  great  abundance,  and  on  account 
of  its  lightnefs  is  the  common  wear  of  the  inhabitants. 

Population,  inhabitants,  1  We  {hall  place  thefc 
GOVERNMENT  AND  MANNERS.  )  heads  Under  one  point 
of  view,  becaufe,  the  reader  will  foon  be  fenfible,  they  are 
very  nearly  conne6):ed.  We  have  already  defcribed  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Mexico,  and  the  conquefl  of  that  country  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  prefent  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into 
Whites,  Indians,  and  negroes.  The  Whites  are  either  born 
ill  Old  Spain,  or  they  are  Creoles,  i.  e.  natives  of  Spanifh 
America.  The  former  are  chiefly  employed  in  governm.ent  or 
trade,  and  have  nearly  the  fame  chara(R:er  with  the  Spaniards 
in  Europe  ;  only  a  ftill  more  confiderable  portion  of  pride  ; 
for  they  confider  th.emfelves  as  entitled  to  every  high  diftin^tion 
as  natives  of  Europe,  and  look  upon  the  other  inhabitants  as 
many  degrees  beneath  them.  The  Creoles  have  all  the  bad 
qualities  of  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they  are  defcended, 
without  that  courage,  firmnefs,  and  patience,  which  makes 
the  praife-worthy  part  of  the  Spanifli  character.  Naturally 
weak  and  effeminate,  they  dedicate  the  greateft  part  of  their 
lives  to  loitering,  and  inactive  pleafures.  Luxurious  without 
variety  or  elegance,  and  expenfive  v/ith  great  pa-  ade,  and  little 
conveniency,  their  general  character  is  no  more  than  a  grave 
and  fpecious  infignificance.  From  idlenefs  and  conftitution  their 
whole  bufmefs  is  amour  and  intrigue  ;  and  their  ladies  of  con- 
fequence  are  not  at  all  diftinguifhed  for  their  chaftity  or  dome- 
ftic  virtues.  The  Indians,  who  notwithftanding  the  devafta- 
tions  of  the  firft  invaders,  remain  in  great  numbers,  are  become 
by  continual  oppreflion  and  indignity,  a  dejecSted  timorous 
and  miferable  race  of  mortals.  The  blacks  here,  like  all  thofe 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  are  ftubborn,  hardy,  and  well 
adapted  for  the  groG  flavery  they  endure. 

Such 
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Such  is  the  general  charadler  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only 
in  Mexico,  but  the  greated  part  of  Spanifii  America.  The 
civil  government  is  adminiftered  by  tribunals,  called  Audien- 
ces, which  bear  a  refemblance  to  the  parliaments  in  fVance.  In 
thefe  courts  the  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Spain  prefides.  His 
employment  is  the  greateft  truft  and  power,  which  his  Catholic 
majefty  has  in  his  difpofal,  and  is  perhaps  the  richeft  govern- 
ment entrufted  to  any  fubje6l  in  the  world.  The  greatnefs  of 
the  viceroy's  office  is  diminifhed  by  the  fhortnefs  of  its  duration. 
For,  as  jealoufy  is  the  leading  feature  of  Spanifli  politicks, 
in  whatever  regards  America,  no  officer  is  allowed  to  main- 
tain his  power  for  more  than  three  years,  which  no  doubt 
may  have  a  good  efFeft  in  fecuring  the  authority  of  the  crown 
of  Spain,  but  is  attended  with  unhappy  confequences  to  the 
miferable  inhabitants,  who  become  a  prey  to  every  new  go- 
vernor. The  clergy  are  extremely  numerous  in  Mexico,  and 
it  h?.s  been  computed,  that  pricfts,  monks  and  nuns  of  all 
orders,  make  upwards  of  a  fifth  of  all  the  white  inhabitants, 
both  here  and  in  the  other  parts  of  Spanifh  America.  It  is 
impoffible  indeed  to  find  a  richer  field,  or  one  more  peculiarly 
adapted  to  ecclefiaftics  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  people 
are  fuperftitious,  ignorant,  rich,  lazy,  and  licentious  :  with 
fuch  materials  to  work  upon,  it  is  not  remarkable,  that  the 
church  fhould  enjoy  one  fourth  of  the  revenues  of  tiic  whole 
kingdom.    It  is  more  furprlfing,  that  it  has  not  a  half. 

Commerce,  cities,!  T  he  trade  of  Mexico  confifts  of 
AND  SHIPPING.  5  three  great  branches,  which  extends 
over  the  whole  known  world.  It  carries  on  a  traffic  with  Eu- 
rope, by  la  Vera  Cruz,  fituated  on  the  gulph  of  Mexico  or 
North-Sea;  with  the  Eaft  Indies,  by  Acapuico  on  the  South- 
Sea,  and  with  South- America,  by  the  fame  port.  Thefe 
two  fea-ports  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapuico,  are  wonderfully  well 
fttuated  for  the  commercial  purpoles  to  which  they  are  applied. 
It  is  by  means  of  the  former,  that  Mexico  pours  her  wealth 
over  all  the  whole  world  ;  and  receives  in  return  the  number- 
lefs  luxuries  and  necefiaries,  which  Europe  aftords  to  her,  and 
which  the  indolence  of  her  inhabitants  will  never  permit  them 
to  acquire  for  themfelves.  To  this  port  the  fleet  from  Cadiz, 
called  the  Flota,  confiding  of  three  men  of  war,  as  a  convoy, 
and  14  large  merchant  fliips,  annually  arrive  about  the  begin- 
ning of  November.  Its  cargo  confifts  of  every  commodity 
and  manufa(Slure  of  Europe,  and  there  are  few  nations  but 
have  more  concern  in  it  than  the  Spaniards,  who  fend  out  little 
more  than  wine  and  oil.  The  profit  of  thefe,  with  the  freight 
and  commiflion  to  the  merchants,  and  duty  to  the  king,  is 
all  the  advantage  which  Spain  derives  from  her  American 
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commerce.  When  all  the  goods  are  landed  and  difpofed  of  at 
La  Vera  Cruz,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate,  precious  ftones, 
and  other  commodities  for  Europe.  Sometimes  in  May  they 
are  ready  to  depart.  From  La  Vera  Cruz,  they  fail  to  the  Ha- 
vanna,  in  the  ifle  of  Cuba,  which  is  the  rendezvous  where 
they  meet  the  galleons,  another  fleet  which  carries  on  the  trade 
of  Terra  Firma,  by  Carthagena,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama 
and  Porto  Eello.  When  all  are  colle£led  and  provided  with 
a  convoy  neceflary  for  their  fafety,  they  fteer  for  Old  Spain. 

Acapulco  is  the  fea-port,  by  which  the  communication  is 
kept  up  between  the  difirerent  parts  of  the  Spanifli  empire  in 
America  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  About  the  month  of  December, 
the  great  galeon,  attended  by  a  large  fhip  as  a  convoy,  which 
make  the  only  communication  between  the  Philippines  and 
Mexico,  annually  arrive  here.  The  cargoes  of  thefe  fhips, 
for  the  convoy,  though  in  an  under-hand  manner,  likewife 
carries  goods,  confift  of  all  the  rich  commodities  and  manu- 
factures of  the  eaft.  At  the  fame  time  the  annual  fhip  from 
Lima  the  capital  of  Peru  comes  in,  and  is  not  computed  to 
bring  lefs  than  two  millions  of  pieces  of  eight  in  filver,  befides 
quzckfilver  and  other  valuable  commodities,  to  be  laid  out  iii 
the  purchafe  of  the  galeons  cargoes.  Several  other  fhips  from 
different  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the  fame  occafion. 
A  great  fair,  in  which  the  commodities  of  all  parts  of  the  world 
are  bartered  for  one  another,  lafts  thirty  days.  The  galeon 
then  prepares  for  her  voyage,  loaded  with  filver  and  fuch  Euro- 
pean goods  as  have  been  thought  necefl^ary.  The  Spaniards, 
though  this  trade  be  carried  on  entirely  through  their  hands^ 
and  in  the  very  heart  of  their  dominions,  are  comparatively  but 
fmall  gainers  by  it.  For  as  they  allow  the  Dutch,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  commercial  ftates,  to  furnifli  the  greater 
part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Flota,  fo,  the  Spanifh  inhabitants  of 
the  Philippines,  tainted  with  the  fame  indolence  which  ruined 
their  European  anceftors,  permit  the  Chinefe  merchants  to 
furnifh  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  galeon.  Notvv^ith- 
ftanding  what  has  been  faid  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  Acapulco,  the 
city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  ought  to  be  confi- 
dered  as  the  center  of  commerce  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
For  here  the  principal  merchants  refide,  and  the  greateft  part 
of  the  bufmefs  is  negotiated.  The  Eaft  India  goods  from 
Acapulco,  and  the  European  from  Vera  Cru2i,  all  pafs  thro' 
this  city.  Hither  all  the  gold  and  filver  come  to  be  coined, 
here  the  kihg's  fifth  is  depofited,  and  here  Is  Wrought  all  thofe 
utenfils  and  ornaments  in  plate  which  is  every  year  fent  into 
Europe.  The  city  itfelf  breathes  the  air  of  the  higheft  magni- 
ficence, and  according  to  the  beft  account  contains  shoixt 
80,000  inhabitants. 
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SpaniOi  Dominions  in  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
TERRA  FIRM  A,   or  Caftilla  del  Oro. 


Situation  and  extent. 


Miles. 

Length  1400 
Breadth  700 


between 


Degrees. 

r  60  and  82  W.  longitude. 
I  the  equator  and  12  N.  lat. 


Boundaries. 3130UNDED  by  the  north  fea  (part  of 
Jt3  the  Atlantic  ocean)  on  the  north  ;  by 
the  fame  fea  and  Surinam,  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  country  of  the 
Amazons  and  Peru,  on  the  South  j  and  the  Pacific  ocean  and 
New  Spain,  on  the  weft. 


Divifions. 


The  north  dlvl- 
fion  contains 


Subdivifions. 

"i.  Terra-firma Proper,' 
or  Darien  ■ 


the 
of 


provnices"^  4 


Carthagena  — 

St.  Martha   

Rio  de  la  Hacha  — 
r,  Venezuela   

6.  Comana   

7.  New  Andalufia,  or 
Paria 


Chief  towns. 
Porto  Bello 

Panama,  W.lon.  81-52 

N.  lat.  8-50 
Carthagena 
St.  Martha 
Rio  de  la  Hacha 
Venezuela 
Comana 
St.  Thomas 


The  fouth  divi- ")  If, 
fion  contains  I  i.  New  Granada    —  I  \  Santa  Fe  de  Bagota 
the  provinces  (2.  Popayan     •  ■        f  ]  Popayan. 

of  J  J I 

Bays,  capes,  &c.]  The  Ifthmus  of  Darien,  or  Terra- 
firma  proper,  joins  North  and  South  America.  A  line  drawn 
from  Porto  Bello  in  the  north,  to  Panama  in  the  South- Sea, 
or  rather  a  little  weft  of  thefe  two  towns,  is  the  proper  limit 
between  North  and  South  America,  and  here  the  Ifthmus  or 
Neck  of  land  is  only  60  miles  over. 

The  principal  bays  in  Terra-firma  are,'  the  bay  of  Panama, 
and  the  bay  of  St.  Michael's  in  the  South- Sea  5  the  bay  of 
Porto  Bello,  the  gulph  of  Darien,  Sino  bay,  Carthagena 
bay  and  harbour,  the  gulph  of  Venezuela,  the  bay  of  Ma- 
racaibo,  the  gulph  of  Triefto,  the  bay  of  Guaira,  the  bay 
of  Curiaco,  and  the  gulph  of  Paria  or  Andalufia,  in  the 
north  fea, 
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The  chief  capes  are,  Samblas  point,  Point  Canoa,  Cape 
ilel  Agua,  Swart  point.  Cape  de  Vela,  Cape  Conquibacoa, 
Cape  Cabelo,  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Galera,  Cape  Three 
Points  ;  and  Cape  NafTau  all  on  the  north  fhore  of  Terra- 
£rma. 

Climate.]  The  climate  here,  particularly  in  the  northern 
divifions,  is  extremely  hot ;  and  it  was  found  by  Ulloa,  that 
the  heat  of  the  warmeft  day  in  Paris,  is  continual  at  Cartha- 
gena  ;  the  exceffive  heats  raife  the  vapour  of  the  fea,  which 
is  precipitated  in  fuch  rains  as  feem  to  threaten  a  general 
deluge.  Great  part  of  the  country  therefore,  is  almoft  con-* 
tinually  flooded  ;  and  this,  together  with  the  exceffive  heat^ 
fo  impregnates  the  air  with  vapours,  that  in  many  provinces^ 
particularly  about  Popayan  and  Porto  Bello,  it  is  extremely 
unwholefome. 

Soil  and  produce.]  The  foil  of  this  country,  like  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  is  wonderfully  rich  and 
fruitful.  It  is  impoffible  to  view,  without  admiration,  the 
perpetual  verdure  of  the  woods,  the  luxuriancy  of  the  plains^ 
and  the  towering  height  of  the  mountains.  This  however 
only  applies  to  the  inland  country,  for  the  coafts  are  generally 
barren  land,  and  uncapable  of  bearing  any  fpecies  of  grain* 
The  trees,  moft  remarkable  for  their  dimenfions,  are  the 
caobo,  the  cedar,  the  maria,  and  balfam  tree.  The  manza- 
nillo  tree  is  particularly  remarkable.  It  bears  a  fruit  refembling 
an  apple,  but  which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance,  contains 
the  moft  fubtile  poifon,  againft  which  common  oil  is  found  to 
be  the  beft  antidote.  The  malignity  of  this  tree  is  fuch,  that 
if  a  perfon  only  fleeps  under  it,  he  finds  his  body  all  fwelled, 
and  racked  with  the  fevereft  tortures.  The  beads  from  inilin6t 
always  avoid  it.  The  Habella  de  Carthagena  is  the  fruit  of  a 
fpecies  of  willow,  and  contains  a  kernel  refembling  an  almond, 
but  lefs  white,  and  extremely  better.  This  kernal  is  found  to 
be  an  excellent  and  never  failing  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the 
moft  venomous  vipers  and  ferpents,  which  are  very  frequent 
all  over  this  country.  There  were  formerly  rich  mines  of 
gold  in  this  country,  which  are  now  in  a  great  meafure  ex- 
haufted.  The  filver,  iron,  and  copper  mines,  have  been  fmce 
opened,  and  the  inhabitants  find  emeralds,  fapphires,  and 
other  precious  ftones. 

Animals.]  In  treating  of  North  America  we  have  taken 
notice  of  many  of  the  animals  that  are  found  in  the  fouthern 
parts,  it  is  therefore  unneceflary  to  repeat  them  hereafter* 
Among  thofe  peculiar  to  this  country,  the  moft  remarkable  is 
the  fioth,  or  as  it  is  called  by  way  of  derifion,  the  Swift 
Peter»  It  bears  a  refemblance  to  an  ordinary  monkey  in  fhape 
.  F  f  2,  ?.nd 
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and  fize,  but  is  of  a  moft  wretched  appearance,  with  its  bare 
hams  and  feet,  and  its  Ikin  all  over  corrugated.  He  ftands  in 
no  need  of  either  chain  or  hutch,  never  ftirring  unlefs  com- 
pelled by  hunger;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  feveral  minutes  in  mo- 
ving one  of  his  legs,  nor  will  blows  make  him  mend  his  pace. 
When  he  moves,  every  effort  is  attended  with  fuch  a  plaintive, 
and  at  the  fame  time,  fo  difagreeable  a  cry,  as  at  once  produces 
pity  and  difguft.  In  this  cry  confifts  the  whole  defence  of  this 
wretched  animal.  For  on  the  firft  hoftile  approach  it  is  natu- 
ral for  him  to  be  in  motion,  which  is  always  accompanied  with 
difguftful  bowlings,  fo  that  his  purfuer  flies  much  more  fpee- 
dily  in  his  turn,  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  horrid  noife. 
"When  this  animal  finds  no  wild  fruits  on  the  ground,  he  looks 
out  with  a  great  deal  of  pains  for  a  tree  well  loaded,  which 
he  afcends  with  a  world  of  uiieafinefs,  moving,  and  crying, 
and  flopping  by  turns.  At  length  having  mounted,  he  plucks 
off  all  the  fruit,  and  throws  it  on  the  ground,  to  fave  him- 
felf  fuch  another  troublefome  journey;  and  rather  than  be 
fatigued  with  coming  down  the  tree,  he  gathers  himfelf  in  a 
bunch,  and  with  a  Ihriek  drops  to  the  ground. 

The  monkeys  in  thefe  countries  are  very  numerous  ;  they 
keep  together  20  or  30  in  company,  rambling  over  the  woods, 
leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  and  if  they  meet  with  a  fingle  perfon, 
he  is  in  danger  of  being  torn  to  pieces  by  them  ;  at  leaft  they 
chatter,  and  make  a  frightful  noife,  throwing  things  at  him ; 
they  hang  themfclves  by  the  tail,  on  the  boughs,  and  feem  to 
threaten  him  all  the  way  he  pafles  ;  but  where  two  or  three 
people  are  together,  they  ufually  fcamper  away. 

Natives.]  Befides  the  Indians  in  this  country,  who  fall 
under  our  general  defcription,  vol.  II.  page  338,  there  is  another 
fpecies  of  a  fair  complexion,  delicate  habit,  and  of  a  fmaller 
ftature  than  the  ordinary  Indians.  Their  difpofitions  too  are 
more  foft  and  effeminate ;  but  what  principally  diftinguiflies 
them  is  their  large  weak  blue  eyes,  which,  unable  to  bear  the 
light  of  the  fun,  fee  beff  by  moon  light,  and  from  which  they 
are  therefore  called  Moon-eyed  Indians. 

Inhabitants,  commerce,  1  We  have  already  men- 
AND  CHIEF  TOWNS.  j  tioncd  how  this  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitiints  therefore 
do  not  materially  difi'er  from,  thofe  of  Mexico.  To  what  we 
have  obferved  therefore  with  regard  to  that  country,  it  is>  only 
neceflary  to  add  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain  are 
variouP»y  intermixed  with  the  negroes  and  Indians.  Thefe 
intermixtures  form  various  gradations,  which  are  carefully 
difting'jilhed  from  each  other,  becaufe  evcrv  perfon  expe(5i:s  to 
be  re<;arded  in  proportion  as  a  greater  jhare  of  the  Spanilh  blood 

runs 
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runs  in  his  veins.  The  firft  diftin6lion,  arifmg  from  the  in- 
termarriage of  the  whites  with  the  negroes,  is  that  of  the 
mulattoes,  which  is  well  known.  Next  to  thefe  are  the  Ter- 
cerones,  produced  from  a  white  and  mulatto.  From  the  in- 
termarriage with  thefe  and  the  whites,  arife  the  Quarterones, 
who,  though  ftill  nearer  the  former,  are  difgraced  with  a  tint 
of  negro  blood.  But  the  produce  of  thefe  and  the  whites,  are 
the  Quinterones,  which  is  very  remarkable,  are  not  to  be  dif- 
tinguilhed  from  the  real  Spaniards,  but  by  being  of  a  ftill 
fairer  complexion.  The  fame  gradations  are  formed  in  a  con- 
trary order,  by  the  intermixture  of  the  mulattoes  and  the 
negroes  ;  and  belides  thefe,  there  are  a  thoufand  others,  hardly 
diftinguifliable  by  the  natives  themfelves.  The  commerce  of 
this  country  is  chiefly  carried  on  from  the  ports  of  Panama, 
Carthagena,  and  Porto  Bello ;  which  are  three  of  the  m oft 
confiderable  cities  in  Spanifii  America ;  and  each  containing 
feveral  thoufand  inhabitants.  Here  there  are  annual  fairs  for 
American,  Indian,  and  European  commodities.  Among  the 
natural  merchandife  of  Terra  Firma,  the  pearls  found  in  the 
coaft,  particularly  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  are  not  the  leaft 
confiderable.  An  immenfe  number  of  negro  flaves,  are  em- 
ployed in  lifhing  for  thefe,  and  have  arrived  at  wonderful 
dexterity  at  this  occupation.  They  are  fometimes  however 
devoured  by  fifli,  particularly  the  (harks,  while  they  dive  to 
the  bottom,  or  crufhed  againft  the  flielves  of  the  rocks.  The 
government  of  Terra  Firma  is  on  the  fame  footing  v/ith  that 
of  Mexico. 


PERU. 

Situation  AND  EXTENT. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
JLength  1800  7  between  \  the  equator  and  25  fouth  lat. 
Breadth   500  J  (_  60  and  81  weft  longitude. 

Boundaries.]  TJOUNDED  by  Terra  Firma,  on  the 
Xj  north  ;  by  the  mountains,  or  Corde- 
ieiria's  des  Andes,  eaft  s  by  Chili,  fouth  ^  and  by  the  Pacific 
ocean,  weft. 

Diviiions.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

The  north  divifion  |  Quito    —    —    |  | 


C  1  CLiMA,  77 

The  middle  divifion  <  I^ima,  or  Los  Reyes  >  <  12 
i  3  C  Cufco,  an 

The  ibttth  divifion  |  Los  Charcos  }  {  Porco, 


Payta 

30  W.Ion. 
2-15  S.  lat, 
and  Callao, 
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Seas,  bays,  and  harbours.]  The  only  fea  v/hich  bor- 
ders on  Peru  is  the  Pacific  ocean  or  South-Sea.  The  principal 
bays  and  harbours  are  Payca,  Aialabrigb,  Cuanchaco,  Cofma, 
Vermeio,  Guara,  Callao,  the  port  town  to  Lima,  Ylo,  and 
Arica. 

Rivers.]  There  is  a  river  whofe  waters  are  as  red  as  blood. 
The  rivers  Granda,  or  Cagdalena,  Oronoque,  Amazon,  and 
Plate,  rife  in  the  Andes. 

A  great  many  other  rivers  rife  in  the  Andes,  and  fall  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  between  the  equator  and  eight  degrees  S, 
Lat. 

Petrified  waters.]  There  are  fome  waters,  which,  in 
their  courfe,  turn  into  ftone  ;  and  fountains  of  liquid  matter, 
called  Coppcy,  refembling  pitch  and  tar,  and  ufed  by  feamen 
for  the  fame  purpofe. 

Soil  and  climate.]  Though  Peru  lies  within  the  torrid 
^one,  yet,  having  on  one  fide  the  fouth  Sca,  and  on  the  other 
the  great  ridge  of  the  Andes,  it  is  not  fo  ftiflcd  with  heat,  as 
the  other  tropical  countries.  The  fky  too,  which  is  generally 
cloudy,  fhields  them  from  the  dire6t  rays  of  the  fun  ;  but 
what  is  extremely  fingular,  it  never  rains  in  Peru.  This 
defctSl,  however,  is  fufficiently  fupplied  by  a  foft  kindly  dew, 
which  falls  regularly  every  night  on  the  ground,  and  fo  re- 
frefhes  the  plants  and  grafs,  as  to  produce  in  many  places  the 
greatcft  fertility.  Along  the  fea  coaft  Peru  is  generally  a  dry 
barren  fand,  except  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  it  is  ex- 
tremely fertile,  as  are  all  the  low  lands  in  the  inland  country. 

Animal,  vegetable,  and  7  There  are  many  gold 
mineral  productions.  3  mines  in  the  northern  part, 
not  far  from  Lima.  Silver  too  is  produced  in  great  abundance 
in  various  provinces  ;  but  the  old  mines  are  conftantly  decay- 
ing, and  new  ones  dally  opened.  The  towns  fhift  with  the 
mines.  That  of  Potofi,  when  the  filver  there  was.  found  at 
the  eafieft  expence,  for  now  having  gone  fo  deep,  it  is  not  fo 
eafily  brought  up,  contained  90,000  fouls,  Spaniards  and 
Indians,  of  which  the  latter  were  fix  to  one.  The  northern 
part  of  Peru  produces  wine  in  great  plenty.  Wool  is  another 
article  of  its  produce,  and  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  its  fine- 
nefs,  than  for  the  animals  on  which  it  grows  ;  thefc  they  call 
Lamas  and  Vicunnas.  The  Lama  has  a  fmall  head,  in  fome 
meafure  refembling  that  of  a  horfe  and  fheep  at  the  fame  time. 
It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  flag,  its  upper  lip  is  cleft  like  that  of 
rhare,  through  which,  when  enraged,  it  fpits  a  kind  of  ve- 
nomous juice,  which  enflames  the  part  it  falls  on.  The  fied^ 
cf  the  Lama  is  agreeable  and  falutary,  and  the  animal  is  not 
only  ufeful  in  afi^'ording  v/ool  and  food,  but  alfo  as  a  bcaft  of 

burden » 
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burden.  It  can  endure  amazing  fatigue,  and  will  travel  over 
the  fteepeft  mountains  with  a  burden  of  60  or  70  lb.  It  feeds 
very  fparingly,  and  never  drinks.  The  Vicunna  is  fmaller 
and  fwifter  than  the  Lama,  and  produces  wool  ilill  finer  in 
quality.  In  the  Vicunna  too  is  found  the  Bezoar  ftones,  re- 
garded as  a  fpecific  againft  poifons.  The  next  great  article  in 
their  produce  and  commerce  is  the  Peruvian  bark,  known  bet- 
ter by  the  name  of  Jefuits  bark.  The  tree  which  produces  this 
inv  luable  drug,  grows  principally  in  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Peru,  and  particularly  in  the  province  of  Quito.  The  beft 
bark  is  always  produced  in  the  high  and  rocky  grounds  ;  the 
tree  which  bears  it,  is  about  the  fize  of  a  cherry  tree,  and 
produces  a  kind  of  fruit,  refembling  the  almond.  But  it  is  only 
the  bark,  which  has  thefe  excellent  qualities  that  render  it  fo 
ufeful  in  intermitting  fevers,  and  other  diforders  to  which  daily 
experience  extends  the  application  of  it.  Guinea  pepper,  or 
Cayenne  pepper,  as  v/e  call  it,  is  produced  in  the  greateft 
abundance  in  the  vale  of  Arica,  a  diftri£l;  in  the  fouthern 
parts  of  Peru,  from  whence  they  export  it  annually  to  the 
value  of  600,000  crowns.  Peru  is  likewife  the  only  part  of 
Spanifh  America,  which  produces  quickfilver,  an  article  of 
immenfe  value,  confidering  the  various  purpofes  to  which  it  is 
applied,  and  efpecially  the  purification  of  gold  and  filver.  The 
principal  mine  of  this  fingular  metal  is  at  a  place  called  Guan- 
cavelica,  where  it  is  found  in  a  whitifh  mafs  refembling  brick 
ill  burned.  This  fubftance  is  volatilifed  by  fire,  and  received 
in  fteam  by  a  combination  of  glafs  veflels,  where  it  condenfes 
by  means  of  a  little  water  at  the  bottom  of  each  veffel,  and 
forms  a  pure  heavy  liquid. 

Manufactures,  trade  and  cities.]  We  join  thefe 
articles  here  becaufe  of  their  intimate  conne<R:ion  ;  for,  except 
in  the  cities  we  fhall  defcribe,  there  is  no  commerce  worth 
mentioning.  The  city  of  Lima  is  the  capital  of  Peru,  and 
of  the  whole  Spanifh  empire  ;  its  fituation  in  the  middle  of  a 
fpacious  and  delightful  valley,  was  fixed  upon  by  the  famous 
Pizarro,  as  the  moft  proper  for  a  city,  which  he  expefted 
woulci  preferve  his  memory.  It  is  fo  well  watered  by  the  river 
Rimac,  that  the  inhabitants,  like  thofe  of  London,  command 
a  ftream,  each  for  his  own  ufe.  There  are  many  very  magni- 
ficent ftru6i:ures,  particularly  churches,  in  this  city;  though 
the  houfes  in  general  are  built  of  flight  materials,  the  equality 
of  the  climate,  and  want  of  rain,  rendering  ftone  houfes  un- 
necefiary ;  and  befides  it  is  found,  that  thefe  are  more  apt  to 
fufFer  by  fhocks  of  the  earth  v^hich  are  frequent  and  dreadful 
all  over  this  province.  Lima  is  about  two  leagues  from  the 
fea,  extends  in  length  two  miles,  and  in  breadth  one  and  a 
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quarter.  It  contains  about  60,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  the 
whites  amount  to  a  fixth  part.  One  remarkable  fa6t  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  demonftrate  the  wealth  of  this  city.  When  the  vice- 
roy, the  duke  de  la  Palada,  made  his  entry  into  Lima  in  1682, 
the  inhabitants,  to  do  him  honour,  caufed  the  ftreets  to  be 
paved  with  ingots  of  filver,  amounting  to  feventeen  millions 
flerling.  All  travellers  fpeak  with  amazement  of  the  decorations 
of  the  churches,  with  gold,  filver  and  precious  ftones,  which 
load  and  ornament  even  the  walls.  The  only  thing  that  could 
juftify  thefe  accounts  is  the  immenfe  richnefs  and  extenfive 
commerce  of  the  inhabitants.  The  merchants  of  Lima  may 
be  faid  to  deal  with  all  the  quarters  of  the  world,  and  that 
both  on  their  own  accounts,  J^nd  as  fa£lors  for  others.  Here 
all  the  prcdudt  of  the  fouthern  provinces  are  conveyed,  in 
order  to  be  exchanged  at  the  harbour  of  Lima,  for  fu ch  articles 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  rtand  in  need  of ;  the  fleet  from 
Europe,  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  land  at  the  fame  harbour,  and 
the  commodities  of  Afia,  Europe,  and  America,  are  there 
bartered  for  each  other.  What  there  is  no  immediate  vent 
for,  the  merchants  of  Lima  purchafe  on  their  own  accounts, 
and  lay  up  in  warehoufes,  knowing  that  they  muft  foon  find 
an  outlet  for  them,  fmce  by  one  channel  or  other  they  have  a 
communication  with  almoft  every  commercial  nation.  But  all 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants,  all  the  beauty  of  the  fituation, 
and  fertility  of  the  climate  of  Lima,  are  not  fufficient  to  com- 
penfate  for  one  diO/iler,  which  always  threatens,  and  has 
jbmetimes  adlually  befallen  them.  In  the  year  1747,  a  moft 
tremendous  earthquake  laid  three-fourths  of  this  city  level 
with  the  ground,  and  entirely  demoliflied  Callao,  the  port  town 
belonging  to  it.  Never  was  any  deftru^lion  more  terrible  or 
perfect,  not  more  than  one  of  three  thoufand  inhabitants 
being  left  to  record  this  dreadful  calamity,  and  he  by  a  provi- 
dence the  mod:  fmgular  and  extraordinary  imaginable. — This 
man,  who  happened  to  be  on  a  fort  which  overlooked  the  har- 
bour, perceived  in  one  minute  the  inhabitants  running  from 
their  houfes  in  the  utmoft  terror  and  confufion ;  the  fea,  as  is 
ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  receding  to  a  confiderable  diftance, 
returned  in  mountainous  waves,  foaming  with  the  violence  of 
the  a^ritation,  buried  the  inhabitants  for  ever  in  its  bofom,  and 
immedir.tely  all  was  filent ;  but  the  fame  wave  which  deftroyed 
the  town,  drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place  where  the  man  ftood, 
into  which  he  threw  himfelf  and  was  faved.  Cufco,  the 
pntient  capita^of  the  Peruvian  empire,  has  already  been  taken 
notice  of.  As  it  lies  in  the  mountainous  country,  and  at  ^ 
diftunce  from  the  fea,  it  has  been  Jong  on  the  decline.  But 
it  is  ftill  a  very  confiderable  place,  and  contains  above  40,000 

inhabitants^ 
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inhabitants,  three  parts  Indians,  and  very  induftrious  in 
manufaduring  baize,  cotton,  and  leather.  They  have  ^Ifo 
both  here  and  in  Quito,  which  fliall  be  mentioned  diredly,  a 
particular  tafte  for  painting,  and  their  productions  in  this  way, 
Ibme  of  which  have  been  admired  in  Italy,  are  difperfed  over 
all  South  America.  Quito  is  next  to  Lima  in  populoufncfs, 
if  not  fuperioi*  to  it.  It  is  like  Cufco,  an  inland  city,  and 
having  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  chiefly  famous  for 
its  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  which  fupply  the 
confumption  over  all  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Inhabitants,  manners  1  It  would  be  in  vain  to  pre- 
AND  GOVERNMENT.  J  tend  faying  any  thing  decifivc 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Peru.  The  Spa- 
niards themfelves  are  remarkably  filent  on  this  head.  It  has 
been  guefled  by  fome  writers,  that  in  all  Spanifli  America, 
there  are  about  three  millions  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles  of  dif- 
ferent colours  ;  and  undoubtedly  the  number  of  Indians  is 
much  greater;  though  neither  in  any  refpeifl  proportionable  to 
the  wealth,  fertility,  and  extent  of  the  country.  The  man- 
ners of  the  inhabitants  do  not  remarkably  diiFer  over  the  w^holc 
of  the  Spanifli  dominions.  Pride  and  lazinefs  are  the  two 
predominant  pafHons.  It  is  agreed  on  by  the  moft  authentic 
travellers,  that  the  m^anners  of  Old  Spain  have  degenerated  in 
its  colonies.  The  Creoles,  and  all  the  other  defccndants  of  the 
Spaniards,  according  to  the  above  diftindions,  are  guilty  of 
many  mean  and  pilfering  vices,  which  a  true  born  Caftilian 
could  not  think  of  but  with  deteftation.  This  no  doubt  in 
part  arifes  from  the  contempt  in  which  all  but  the  real  natives 
©f  Spain  are  held  in  the  Indies,  mankind  generally  behaving 
according  to  the  treatment  they  meet  with  from  others.  In 
Lima  the  Spanifh  pride  has  made  the  greatefl  defcents,  and 
many  of  the  firft  nobility  are  employed  in  commerce.  It  is  in 
this  city  that  the  viceroy  refides,  whofe  authority  extends  over 
all  Peru,  except  Qiiito,  which  has  been  lately  detached  from 
it.  The  viceroy  is  as  abfolute  as  the  king  of  Spain,  but  as 
his  territories  are  fo  extenfive,  it  is  necelTary  that  he  fhould 
part  with  a  (hare  of  his  authority  to  the  feveral  audiencies  or 
courts  eftablifhed  over  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  treafury  court 
eftablifhed  at  Lima,  for  receiving  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
the  mines,  and  certain  taxes  paid  by  the  Indians^  which 
{)e}ong  to  the  king  of  Spain, 
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S.  lat.  34. 
Baldivia. 
Imperial. 


CHILI. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  Degrees. 
Length   1200    7  .  r  25  and  45  fouth  latitude. 

Breadth    500    I  "^^'^"^^^  I  65  and  85  weft  longitude. 

Boundaries. ]"j30UNDED  by  Peru  on  the  north  ;  by 
X3  La  Plata  on  the  eaft  j  by  Patagonia  on 
the  fouth  ;  and  by  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  weft. 

Divifions.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

!")  f  St.  Jagg,  W.  Ion.  77. 
Chill  Proper  - 

On  the  eaft  fide  S  r>  r>   •     1   i  o    r  ^  1 

of  the  Andes    |  °^  j  >      ^^^^  Frontier^e. 

Lakes.]  The  principal  lakes  are  thofe  of  Tagatagua  near 
St.  Jago,  and  that  of  Parcn.  Befides  which,  they  h..ve  feve- 
ral  falt-watcr  lakes,  that  have  a  communication  with  the  fea 
part  of  the  year.  In  ftormy  weather  the  fea  forces  a  way 
through  theai,  and  leaves  them  full  of  fifli  ;  but  in  the  hot 
feafon  the  water  congeals,  leaving  a  cruft  of  fine  white  fait  a 
foot  thick. 

Bays,  seas,  and  harbours.]  The  only  fea  that  borders 
upon  Chili,  is  that  of  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  weft. 

The  principal  bavs  or  harbours  are  Copiapo,  Coquimbo, 
Govanadore,  Valparifo,  lata,  Conce^.tion,  Santa  Maria,  La 
Moucha,  Baldivia,  Brewers-haven,  and  Caftro. 

Climate,  soil  and  produce.]  Thefe  are  not  ren.Tarka- 
bly  diftcrent  from  the  fame  in  Peru  ;  and  if  there  be  any  diffe- 
rence, it  is  in  favour  of  Chili.  There  is  indeed  no  part  of  the 
world  more  favoured  than  this  is,  with  refptct  to  the  gifts  of 
nature.  For  here,  not  only  the  tropical  fruits,  but  all  I'pecies 
of  grain,  of  v/hich  a  confiderable  part  is  exported,  come  to 
great  perfection.  Their  animal  productions  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Peru,  and  they  have  gold  almoft  in  every  river. 

Inhabitants.]  This  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited. 
The  original  natives  are  ftill  in  a  great  meafure  unconquered 
and  uncivilized  ;  and  leading  a  wandering  life,  attentive  to  no 
objetfi:  but  their  prefervation  from  the  Spanifn  yoke,  are  in  a 
very  unfavourable  condition,  with  regard  to  population.  The 
Spaniards  do  not  amount  to  above  20,000  ;  and  the  Indians,, 
negroes  and  mulattoes,  are  not  fuppofcd  to  be  thrice  that 
number. 
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Commerce.]  The  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  entirely 
confined  to  Peru,  Panama,  and  fome  parts  of  Mexico.  To 
the  former  they  export  annually  corn  fufficient  for  60,000  men. 
Their  other  exports  are  hemp,  v^hich  is  raifed  in  no  other  part 
of  the  South  Seas,  hides,  tallov/,  and  faked  provifions,  and 
receive  in  return  the  commodities  of  Europe,  and  the  Eaft 
Indies,  which  are  brought  to  the  port  of  Callao. 


PARAGUAY,  or  LA  PLATA, 

Situation  and  extent. 
Miles.  Degrees. 
Length     1500  7  j  12  and  37  fouth  latitude. 

Breadth    1000  5      '         (50  and  75  weft  longitude. 
Boundaries.]  I>OUNDED  by  Amazonia,  on  the  north; 

^  by  Brafil,  eaft  3  by  Patagonia,  on  the 
fouth  ;  and  by  Peru  and  Chili,  weft. 

Diviiions.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

{Paraguay     — "j  f  Aflumption 
Parana    I  I  St.  Anne 

Guaira    •         f  |  Cividad  Real 
Uragua   —  j     Los  Reyes 
r  Tucuman    —  1  \St.  Jago 
South  divifion  <  Rio  de  la  Plata  >  <  Buenos  Ayres,  W.  Ion.  57- 
L  3  (     54-  S.  lat.  34.-35. 

Bays  and  lakes.]  The  principal  bay  is  that  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata,  on  which  ftands  the  capital  city 
of  Buenos  Ayres ;  and  cape  St.  Antonio,  at  the  entrance  of 
that  bay,  is  the  only  promontory.  This  country  abaunds  with 
lakes,  one  of  which  is  100  miles  long. 

Rivers.]  This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  rivers,  is  watered  by  three  principal  ones,  which  united 
near  the  fea,  form  the  famous  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  River, 
and  which  annually  overflow  their  banks ;  and,  on  their  recefs, 
leave  them  enriched  with  a  flime,  that  produces  the  greateft 
plenty  of  whatever  is  committed  to  it. 

Air,  soil  and  produce.]  This  vaft  tra6l  is  far  from 
being  wholly  fubdued  or  planted  by  the  Spaniards.  There  are 
many  parts  in  a  great  degree  unknown  to  them,  or  to  any  other 
people  of  Europe.  The  principal  province  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  is  that  which  is  called  Rio  de  la  Plata,  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  above  mentioned  rivers.  This  province, 
v/ith  all  the  adjacent  parts,  is  one  continued  level,  interrupted 
by  not  the  leaft  hill  for  feveral  hundred  miles  every  way; 
eJvtremely  fertile,  and  producing  cotton  in  great  quantities  ; 

tobacco. 
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tobacco,  and  the  valuable  herb,  called  Paraguay,  with  a  variety 
of  fruits,  and  prodigious  rich  paftures,  in  which  are  bred  fuch 
herds  of  cattle,  that  it  is  faid  the  hides  of  thebeafts  are  all  that 
is  properly  bought,  the  carcafe  being  in  a  manner  given  into 
the  bargain.  A  horfe  fome  time  ago  might  be  bought  for  a 
dollar,  and  the  ufual  price  for  a  beaft  chofen  out  of  a  herd  of 
2  or  300,  was  only  four  rials.  But,  contrary  to  the  general 
natuie  of  America,  this  country  is  deftitute  of  woods.  The 
air  is  remarkably  fweet  and  ferene,  and  the  waters  of  La  Plata 
are  equally  pure  and  wholefome. 

First  SETTLEMENT,  chief]  The  Spaniards  firfl  difco- 
ciTY  ANi>coMMERCE.  j  vcred  this  Country,  by  fail- 
ing up  the  river  La  Plata  in  1515,  and  founded  the  town  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  fo  called  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  the 
air,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  river,  fifty  leagues  within  the 
mouth  of  it,  where  the  river  is  feven  leagues  broad.  This  is 
one  of  the  moft  confiderable  towns  in  South  America,  and 
the  only  place  of  traffic  to  the  fouthward  of  Brazil.  Here  wc 
meet  with  the  merchants  of  Europe  and  Peru,  but  no  regular 
fleet  comes  here,  as  to  the  other  parts  of  Spanifli  America  ; 
two,  or  at  mod  three,  rcgifter  fhips,  make  the  whole  of  their 
regular  intercourfe  with  Europe.  Their  returns  are  very 
valuable,  confifting  chiefly  of  the  gold  and  filver  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  f.igar  and  hides.  Thofe  who  have  now  and  then  carried 
on  a  contraband  trade  to  this  city,  have  found  it  more  advan- 
tageous than  any  other  whatever.  The  benefit  of  this  contra- 
band is  now  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe,  who  keep 
magazines  for  that  purpofe,  in  fuch  parts  of  Brazil  as  lie  near 
this  country.  Since  the  Englifh  have  got  a  footing  near  this 
coafi;  by  their  new  fettlement  of  port  Egmont  in  the  Falkland 
ifles,  we  may  fuppofe  they  will  make  an  attempt  to  a  fliare  of 
this  profitable  commerce.  The  trade  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people,  are  fo  much  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
relt  of  the  Spanifli  colonies  in  South  Apienca,  that  nothing 
further  can  be  faid  on  thofe  articles. 

But  we  cannot  quit  this  country  without  faying  fomething 
of  that  extraordinary  fpecies  of  commonwealth,  which  the 
Jefuits  have  ereiSled  in  the  interior  parts,  and  of  which  thefe 
crafty  priefts  have  endeavoured  to  keep  all  ftrangers  in  the 
dark. 

About  the  middle  of  laft  century  thofq  fathers  reprefented  to 
the  court  of  Spain,  that  their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  rniffions, 
was  owing  to  the  fcandal  which  the  immorality  of  the  Spa-r 
niards  never  failed  to  give,  and  to  the  hatred  which  their 
jnfolent  behaviour  caufed  in  the  Indians,  wherever  they  came. 
They  infinuated,  t^hat,  if  it  were  not  for  that  impediment, 
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the  empire  of  the  gofpel  might,  by  their  labours,  have  been 
extended  into  the  moft  unknown  parts  of  America ;  and  that 
all  thofe  countries  might  be  fubdued  to  his  Catholic  majelly's 
obedience,  without  expence,  and  without  force.  This  re- 
monftrancc  met  with  fuccefs  ;  the  fphere  of  their  labours  v/as 
marked  out;  an  uncontrouled  liberty  was  given  to  the  Jefuits 
within  thefe  limits ;  and  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  pro- 
vinces had  orders  not  to  interfere,  nor  to  fuffer  any  Sp  miards 
to  enter  into  this  pale,  without  licenfe  from  the  fathers.  They 
on  their  part  agreed,  to  pay  a  certain  capitation  tax,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  flock ;  and  to  fend  a  certain  number  to  the 
king's  works  whenever  they  (hould  be  demanded,  and  the 
millions  fhould  become  populous  enough  to  fupply  them. 

On  thefe  terms  the  Jefuits  gladly  entered  upon  the  fcene  of 
a£i:ion,  and  opened  their  fpiritual  campaign.  They  began  by 
gathering  together  about  50  wandering  families,  whom  they 
perfuaded  to  fettle ;  and  they  united  them  into  a  little  town- 
fhip.  This  was  the  flight  foundation  upon  which  they  built 
a  fuperftru<5i:ure,  which  has  amazed  the  world,  and  added  fo 
much  power,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  has  brought  ©n  fo  much 
envy  and  jealoufy,  to  their  fociety.  For  when  they  had  made 
this  beginning,  they  laboured  with  fuch  indefatigable  pains, 
.  and  wdth  fuch  mafterly  policy,  that,  by  degrees,  they  mollified 
the  minds  of  the  mofl:  favage  nations  ;  lixed  the  moft  rambling, 
and  fubdued  thofe  to  their  government,  who  had  long  difdained 
to  fubmit  to  the  arms  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe.  They 
prevailed  upon  thoufands  of  various  difperfed  tribes  to  embrace 
their  religion,  and  thefe  foon  induced  others  to  follow  their 
example,  magnifying  the  peace  and  tranquillity  they  enjoyed 
under  the  direction  of  the  fathers. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace  with  preciflon  all  the 
flcps  which  were  taken  in  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  extraordi- 
nary a  conqueft  over  the  bodies  and  minds  of  fo  many  people. 
The  Jefuits  left  nothing  undone,  that  could  conduce  to  their 
remaining  in  this  fubje(ftion,  or  that  could  tend  to  encreafe 
their  number  to  the  degrees  requifite  for  a  well  ordered  and 
potent  fociety  5  and  it  is  faid  that  above  340,000  families, 
feveral  years  ago,  were  fubje(9:  to  the  Jefuits,  living  in  obe- 
dience, and  an  awe  bordering  upon  adoration,  yet  procured 
without  any  violence  or  conftraint :  That  the  Indians  were 
inftruded  in  the  military  art  with  the  moft  exadt  difcipline, 
and  could  raife  60,000  men  well  armed  :  ^That  they  lived  in 
tov/ns;  they  were  regularly  clad  ;  they  laboured  in  agricul- 
ture ;  they  exercifed  manufa6^:ures ;  fome  even  afpired  to  the 
elegant  arts  ;  and  that  nothing  could  equal  the  obedience  of 
the  people  of  thefe  miflions,  except  their  contentment  under 

it. 
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it.  Some  writers  however  have  treated  the  charadler  of  thefe 
Jefuits  with  great  feverity,  accufing  them  of  ambition,  pride, 
and  of  carrying  their  authority  to  fuch  an  excefs,  as  to  caufc 
even  the  magiftrates,  who  are  alv/ays  chofen  from  among  the 
Indians,  to  be  corre6led  before  them  with  ftripes',  and  to 
fufFer  perfons  of  the  higheft  diftlnd^ion,  within  their  jurifdic- 
tions,  to  kifs  the  hem  of  their  garments,  as  the  greateft 
honour.  The  priefts  themfelves  poflefs  large  property,  all 
manufactures  are  theirs,  the  natural  produce  of  the  country  is 
brought  to  them,  and  the  treafures  annually  remitted  to  the 
fuperior  of  the  order,  fecm  to  evince  that  zeal  for  religion  is 
not  the  only  motive  of  their  forming  thefe  miflions.  The  fa- 
thers will  not  permit  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  whether 
Spaniards,  Meftizos,  or  even  Indians,  to  come  within  their 
millions  in  Paraguay.  Some  years  ago,  when  part  of  this 
territory  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  the 
Jefuits  refufcd  to  comply  with  this  divifion,  or  to  fufFer  them- 
felves to  be  transferred  from  one  hand  to  another,  like  cattle, 
without  their  own  confent.  And  we  are  informed  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  Gazette,  that  the  Indians  aitually  took  up  arms  ; 
but,  notwithftanding  the  exa^lncfs  of  their  difcipline,  they 
were  eafily,  and  v^ith  a  confiderable  flaughter,  defeated  by  the 
European  troops,  who  were  fent  to  quell  them. 

Spanish  Islands  in  America. 

CUBA.]  The  ifland  of  Cuba  is  fituated  between  19  and 
23  deg.  north  lat.  and  between  74  and  87  deg.  weft  Ion.  100 
miles  to  the  fouth  of  cape  Florida,  and  75  north  of  Jamaica, 
and  is  near  700  miles  in  length,  and  generally  about  70  miles 
in  breadth.  A  chain  of  hills  run  through  the  middle  of  the 
ifland  from  eaft  to  weft,  but  the  land  near  the  fea  is  in  general 
level  and  flooded  in  the  rainy  feafon,  when  the  fun  is  vertical. 
This  noble  ifland  is  fuppofed  to  have  the  beft  foil,  for  fo  large 
a  country,  of  any  in  America.  It  produces  all  the  commodities 
known  in  the  Weft  Indies,  particularly  ginger,  long  pepper, 
and  other  fpices,  cafiia,  fiftula,  muftic  and  aloes.  It  alfo 
produces  tobacco  and  fugar,  but  from  the  want  of  hands,  and 
the  lazinefs  of  the  Spaniards,  not  in  fuch  quantities  as  might 
be  expeded.  It  is  owing  to  the  fame  caufe  that  this  large 
ifland  does  not  produce,  including  all  its  commodities,  fo 
much  for  exportation  as  our  fmall  ifland  of  Antigua. 

The  courfe  of  the  rivers  is  too  fbort  to  be  of  any  confequence, 
but  there  are  feveral  good  harbours  in  the  ifland,  which  belong 
to  the  principal  towns,  as  that  of  St.  Jago,  facing  Jamaica, 
lliongly  fituated,  and  well  fortified,  but  neither  populous  nor 

rich, 
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rich.  That  of  the  Havannah,  facing  Florida,  which  is  the 
capital  city  of  Cuba,  and  a  place  of  great  ftrength  and  impor- 
tance, cont^in!ng  about  2000  boufes,  with  a  great  number  of 
convents  and  churches.  It  was  taken  however,  by  the  courage 
and  perfeverance  of  the  Englifh  troops  in  the  laft  war,  but 
reflored  in  the  fixty-third  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Be- 
fides  thefe,  there  is  likewife  Cumberland  harbour,  and  that 
cf  Santa  Cruz,  a  confiderable  town  thirty  miles  eaft  of  the 
Havannah. 

HISPANIOLA,  or  St.  DOMINGO.]  This  ifland  was 
at  firft  pofTefTed  by  the  Spaniards  alone,  but  by  far  the  moft 
confiderable  part  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  How- 
ever, as  the  Spaniards  were  the  original  polTeflbrs,  and  ftill 
continue  to  have  a  fhare  in  it,  Hifpaniola  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  Spjnifh  ifland. 

It  is  fituated  between  the  17th  and  21ft  deg.  north  lat.  and 
the  67th  and  74th  of  weft  Ion.  lying  in  the  middle  between 
Cuba  and  Porto-Rico,  and  is  450  miles  long,  and  150  broad. 
The  face  of  the  country  prefents  an  agreeable  variety  of  hills, 
vallies,  woods  and  rivers,  and  the  foil  is  allowed  to  be  ex- 
tremely fertile,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco, 
maize,  and  caffava  root.  The  European  cattle  are  fo  multi- 
plied here,  that  they  run  wild  in  the  v/oods,  and  as  in  South 
America,  are  hunted  for  their  hides  and  tallow  only.  In  the 
moft  barren  parts  of  the  rocks,  they  difcovered  formerly  filver 
and  gold.  The  mines  however  are  not  worked  now.  The 
north -weft  parts,  which  are  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  French, 
confift  of  large  fruitful  plains,  v/hich  produce  the  articles 
already  mentioned  in  vaft  abundance.  This  indeed  is  the  beft 
and  moft  fruitful  part,  of  the  beft  and  moft  fertile  ifland  in 
the  Weft  Indies,  and  perhaps  in  the  world. 

The  moft  antient  town  in  this  ifland,  and  in  all  the  nev? 
world,  built  by  Europeans,  it  St.  Domingo.  It  was  founded 
by  Bartholomew  Columbus,  brother  to  the  admiral,  in  1504, 
who  gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  his  father  Dom.inic,  and 
by  which  the  whole  ifland  is  fometimes  named,  efpecially  by 
the  French.  It  is  fituated  on  a  fpacions  harbour,  and  is  a 
large  well-built  city,  inhabited,  like  the  other  Spanifh  towns, 
by  a  mixture  of  Europeans,  Creoles,  mulattos,  muftees,  and 
negroes. 

The  French  towns  are,  cape  St.  Francois,  the  capital, 
which  is  neither  walled  nor  paled  in,  and  is  faid  to  have  only 
two  batteries,  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the 
other  before  the  town.  It  contains  about  8000  whites  and 
blacks.    Leogane,  though  inferior  in  point  of  ftze,  is  a  good 
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port,  a  place  of  confiderable  trade,  and  the  feat  of  the  French 
government  in  that  ifland.  They  have  two  other  towns  con- 
fiderable for  their  trade.  Petit  Guaves,  and  port  Louis. 

It  is  computed  that  the  exports  of  the  French,  from  the 
above-mentioned  places,  are  not  lefs  in  value  than  1,200,000 1. 
They  likewife  carry  on  a  contraband  trade  with  the  Spaniards, 
which  is  much  to  their  advantage,  as  they  exchange  French 
manufadliures  for  Spanifh  dollars. 

PORTO  RICO.]  Situated  between  64 and  67  deg.  weft 
Ion.  and  in  18  deg.  north  lat.  lying  between  Hifpaniola  and 
St.  Chriftopher's,  is  100  miles  long,  and  40  broad.  The  foil 
is  beautifully  diverfified  with  woods,  vallies,  and  plains  ;  and 
.is  extremely  fertile,  producing  the  fame  fruits  as  the  other 
illands.  It  is  well  watered  with  fprings  and  rivers  ;  but  the 
ifland  is  unhealthful  in  the  rainy  fcafons.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  gold  that  the  Spaniards  fettled  here,  but  there  is  no 
longer  any  confiderable  quantity  of  this  metal  found  in  it. 

Porto  Rico,  the  capital  town,  ftands  in  a  little  ifland  on  the 
north  fide  of  the  main  ifland,  forming  a  capacious  harbour, 
and  joined  to  the  chief  iflimd  by  a  caufey,  and  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries,  which  render  the  town  almoft  inacceflible. 
It  was,  however,  taken  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  and  afterwards 
by  the  earl  of  Cumberlund.  It  is  better  inhabited  than  moft 
of  the  Spanifh  towns,  becaufc  it  is  the  center  of  the  contraband 
trade  carried  on  by  the  Englifti  and  French  with  the  king  of 
Spain's  fubjeds. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS.]  Situated  at  theeaft  end  of  Porto 
Ri  :o,  are  extremely  fmall. 

TRINIDAD.]  Situated  between  59  and  62  deg.  v/eft  Ion. 
and  in  10  deg.  north  lat.  lies  between  the  ifland  of  Tobago  and 
the  Spanifh  Main,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  the  ftreiehts 
of  Paria.  It  is  about  90  miles  long,  and  60  broad  ;  and  is  an 
unhealthful,  but  fruitful  foil,  producing  fugar,  fine  tobacco, 
indigo,  ginger,  variety  of  fruit,  and  fome  cotton  trees,  and 
Indian  corn.  It  was  taken  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1595, 
and  by  the  French  in  1676,  who  plundered  the  ifland  and  ex- 
torted money  from  the  inhabitants. 

MARGARETTA.]  Situated  in  64  deg.  weft  Ion.  and 
11-30  N.  lat.  feparated  from  the  northern  coaft  of  New  Anda- 
lufia,  in  Terra-firma,  by  a  ftreight  of  24  miles^  is  about  40 
miles  in  length,  and  24  m  breadth  ;  and  being  always  verdant, 
afi^ords  a  moft  agreeable  profpecl.  l^he  ifland  abounds  in 
pafture,  in  maize,  and  fruit  i  but  there  is  a  fcarcity  of  wood 
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fehd  water.  There  was  once;  a  pearl  fifliery  on  its  coaft,  which 
now  difcontinued. 

There  are  many  other  fmall  iflands  in  thefe  feas,  to  which 
the  Spaniards  have  paid  no  attention.  We  fliall  therefore 
proceed  round  Cape  Horn  into  the  South  Seas,  where  the 
£rft  Spanifh  ifland  of  any  importance  is  CHILOE,  on  the 
coaft  of  Chili^  whith  has  a  governor  and  fome  harbours  well 
fortified. 

JUAN  FERNANDES.]  Lying  in  83  deg.  weft  Ion.  and 
33  fouth  lat.  300  miles  weft  of  Chili.  This  ifland  is  uninha- 
bited, but  having  fome  good  harbours,  it  is  found  extremely 
convenient  for  the  Englifh  cruifers  to  touch  at  and  watei*  5 
and  he  e  they  are  in  no  danger  of  being  difcovered,  unlefs 
^vhen,  as  is  generally  the  cafe,  their  arrival  in  the  South  Seas, 
and  their  motions j  have  been  made  known  to  the  Spaniards  by 
Our  good  friends  in  Brazil.  This  ifland  is  famous  for  having 
given  rife  to  the  celebrated  romance  of  Robinfon  Crufoe.  It 
feems  ohe  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotfman,  was  left  afhore  in 
this  folitary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he  lived  fome  years^, 
until  he  was  difcovered  by  captain  Woodes  Rogers,  in  1709  j 
when  taken  up,  he  had  forgot  his  native  language^  and  could 
fcarcely  be  underftood,  feeming  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves. 
He  was  drefied  in  goats  fkins,  would  drink  nothing  but  water, 
iand  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could  relifh  the  fhip's  victuals* 
During  his  abode  in  this  ifland,  he  had  killed  500  goats, 
^hich  he  caught  by  running  them  down ;  and  he  marked  as 
many  more  on  the  ear,  which  he  let  go.  Some  of  thefe  were 
caught,  30  years  after,  by  lord  Anfon's  people ;  their  venerable 
afpedl  and  majeftic  beards,  difcovered  ftrong  fymptoms  of 
antiquity. 

Selkirk,  upon  his  return  to  England,  was  advifed  to  publifli 
an  account  of  his  life  and  adventures  in  his  little  kingdom.  He 
put  his  papers  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepare 
them  for  publication.  But  that  induftrious  gentleman^,  by  the 
help  of  thefe  papers  and  a  lively  fancy,  transformed  Alexander 
Selkirk  into  Robinfon  Crufoe,  and  returned  Selkirk  his  papers 
again,  after  defrauding  him,  by  this  piece  of  craft,  of  the 
benefits  he  was  fo  juftly  entitled  to  hope  from  them. 

The  other  iflands  that  are  worth  mentioning  are,  the  Galli- 
pago  ifles,  fituated  400  miles  weft  of  Peru,  under  the  equator  ; 
and  thofe  in  the  bay  of  Panama,  called  tfee  King's  or  Pearl 
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CONTAINING  BRAZIL. 

Situation  and  extent. 

Miles.  -  Degrees, 

length  2500  7  between-  V  the  equator  and  35  S.  latkucTc 
iireadth  700    j  I   35  and  60  weft  longitude. 

Boundaries. JtjOUNDED  by  the  mouth  of  the  river 
JLJ  Amazon,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on 
the  north ;  by  the  fame  ocean,  on  the  eaft ;  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Plata,  fouth  ;  and  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  which 
divide  it  from  Paraguay  and  the  country  of  Amazons,  on  the 
weft. 

On  the  coaft  are  three  fmall  iflands,  where  fhips  touch  for 
provifions  in  their  voyage  to  the  South-Seas,  viz.  Fernando, 
St.  Barbara,  and  St.  Catharine's. 

Seas,  bays,  harbours,  7  The  Atlantic  Ocean  wafhes 
AND  capes.  3     the  coaft  of  Brazil  on  the 

north-eaft  and  eaft,  upwards  of  3000  miles,  forming  feveral 
fine  bays  and  harbours  ;  as  the  harbours  of  Panambuco,  All- 
Saints,  Porto-Seguro,  the  port  and  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro, 
the  port  of  St.  Vincent,  the  harbour  of  St.  Gabriel,  and 
the  port  of  St.  Salvador,  on  the  north  fhore  of  the  river  La 
Plata. 

The  principal  capes  are.  Cape  Roque,  Cape  St.  Auguftine, 
Cape  Trio,  and  Cape  St.  Mary,  the  moft  foiither^y  promon- 
tory of  Brazil. 

Face  of  the  country,  1  The  name  of  Brazil  was 
'  AIR,  CLIMATE  AND  RIVERS,  j  given  to  this  country,  becaufe 
it  was  obferved  to  abound  with  a  wood  of  that  name.  7^o  the 
northward  of  Brazil,  which  lies  almoft  under  the  equator,  the 
climate  is  hot,  boifterous,  and  unwholefome,  fubjecl  to  great 
rains  and  variable  winds,  particularly  in  the  months  of  March 
and  September,  when  they  have  fuch  d'elugcs  of  rain,  with 
ftorms  and  tornadoes,  that  the  country  is  overflowed.  But  ro 
the  fouthward,  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  there  is  no 
part  of  the  world  that  enjoys  a  moreferene  and  wholcfome  air^ 
refreflied  with  the  foft  breezes  of  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  an  j 
the  cool  breath  of  the  mountains  on  the  other.  The  land  ne^cr 
the  coaft  is  in  general  rather  low  than  high,  but  exceeding 
pleafant,  it  being  Interfperfed  with  meadows  and  woods  ;  but 
©a  the  weft,  far  within  land,  are  mountains  from  whence  iflue 
aiacy  noble  ftreams,  that  faU  intg  the  great  rivers  Amazon 
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and  La  Plata,  others  running  acrofs  the  country  from  eaft  to 
Aveft  till  they  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  meliorating 
the  lands  which  they  annually  overflow,  and  turning  the  fugar 
mills  belonging  to  the  Portuguefe. 

Soil  and  produce.]  In  general  the  foil  is  extremely 
fruitful,  producing  fugar,  which  being  clayed,  is  whiter  and 
finer  than  our  mufcovado^  as  we  call  our  unrefined  fugar. 
Aifo  tobacco,  hides,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  balfam  of  Copaibo, 
Brazil  wood,  which  is  of  a  red  colour,  hard  and  dry,  and 
is  chiefly  ufed  in  dying,  but  not  the  red  of  the  beft  kind  ;  it 
has  likewife  fome  place  in  medicine,  as  a  ftomachic  and  re- 
ftringent. 

The  animals  here  are  the  fame  as  in  Peru  and  Mexico.  The 
produce  of  the  foil  was  found  very  fuificient  for  fubfifting  the 
inhabitants,  until  the  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds  were  dif- 
covered  ;  thefe,  with  the  fugar  plantations,  occupy  fo  many 
hands,  that  agriculture  lies  negle6led  ;  and,  in  confequence, 
Brazil  depends  upon  Europe  for  its  daily  food. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  The  portrait 
given  us  of  the  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  Portuguefe  in 
America,  by  the  mofl:  judicious  travellers,  is  very  far  frcm 
being  favourable.  They  are  defcribed  as  a  people,  who,  while 
funk  in  the  moft  effeminate  luxury,  praclife  the  moft  defperate 
crimes.  Of  a  temper  hypocritical  and  dilTembling  ;  of  little 
fmcerity  in  converfation,  or  honefty  in  dealing  ;  lazy,  proud, 
and  cruel.  In  their  diet,  penurious  j  for^  like  the  inhabitants 
of  moft  foutherrt  climates,  they  are  much  more  fond  of  fliew, 
ftate,  and  attendance,  than  of  the  pleafures  of  free  fociety, 
and  of  a  good  table  ;  yet  their  feafts,  which  are  feldom  made, 
are  fumptuous  to  extravagance.  When  they  appear  abroad, 
they  caufe  themfelves  to  be  carried  out  in  a  kind  of  cotton 
hammocks,  called  ferpentines,  which  are  borne  on  the  negroes 
fhoulders,  by  the  help  of  a  bamboo,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
feet  long.  Moft  of  thefe  hammocks  are  blue,  and  adorned 
with  fringes  of  the  fame  colour :  they  have  a  velvet  pillow, 
and  above  the  head  a  kind  of  tefter,  with  curtains  ;  fo  that 
the  perfon  carried  cannot  be  feen,  unlefs  he  pleafes ;  but  may 
cither  lie  down  or  fit  up,  leaning  on  his  pillow.  When  he 
has  a  mind  to  be  feen,  he  pulls  the  curtains  afide,  and 
falutes  his  acquaintance  whom  he  m.eets  in  the  ftreets  ;  for 
they  take  a  pride  in  complimenting  each  other  in  their  ham- 
mocks, and  will  even  hold  long  conferences  in  them  in  the 
ftreets ;  but  then  the  two  flaves  who  carry  them,  make  ufe  of 
a  ftrong  well-made  ftaff^,  with  an  iron  fork  at  the  upper  end, 
and  pointed  below  with  iron :  this  they  ftick  faft  in  the 
g^round,  and  reft  ^he  bamboo,  to  which  the  hammock  is  fixed, 
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on  two  of  thefe,  till  their  mafter's  bufinefs  or  compliment  i 
over.    Scarce  any  man  of  faftiion,  or  any  lady,  will  pafs  the 
ftreet:  without  being  carried  in  this  manner. 

Trade  and  chief  towns.]  The  trade  of  Portugal  is 
carried  on  upon  the  fame  exclufive  plan  on  which  the  feveral 
nations  of  Europe  trade  with  their  colonies  of  America  ;  and 
it  more  particularly  rcfembles  the  Spanifh  method,  in  not 
fending  out  fmgle  fhips,  as  the  convenience  of  the  feveral 
places,  and  the  judgment  of  the  European  merchants,  may 
direft  ;  but  by  annual  fleets,  which  fail  at  ftated  times  from 
Portugal,  and  compofe  three  flotas,  bound  to  as  many  ports 
in  Brazil  ;  namely,  to  Fernambuco,  in  the  northern  part ;  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  at  the  fouthern  extremity ;  and  to  the  Bay  of 
All-Saints,  in  the  middle. 

In  this  laft  is  the  capital,  which  is  called  St.  Salvador,  and 
fometimes  the  city  of  Bahia,  and  where  all  the  fleets  rendezvous 
on  their  return  to  Portugal.  This  city  commands  a  noble, 
fpacious,  and  commodious  harbour ;  it  is  built  upon  an  high 
and  fteep  rock,  having  the  fea  upon  one  fide,  and  a  lake, 
forming  a  crefcent,  inverting  it  almoft  wholly  fo  as  nearly  to 
join  the  fea,  on  the  other.  The  fituation  makes  it  in  a  man- 
ner impregnable  by  nature  ;  and  they  have  befides  added  t^ 
it  very  ftrong  fortifications.  It  is  populous,  magnificent, 
and,  beyond  comparifon,  the  moft  gay  and  opulent  city  in  all 
Brazil. 

The  trade  of  Brazil  is  very  great,  and  increafes  every  year; 
which  is  the  lefs  furprifing,  as  the  Portuguefe  have  opportuni- 
ties of  fupplying  themfelves  with  (laves  for  their  feveral  worka 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  any  other  European  power  that  has 
fettiements  in  America  ;  they  being  the  only  European  nation 
that  has  eftabliflied  colonies  in  Africa,  and  from  hence  they 
import  between  40  and  50,000  negroes  annually,  all  of  which 
go  into  the  amount  of  the  cargo  of  the  Brazil  fleets  for  Europe, 
Of  the  diamonds  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  returned  to  Europe  to 
the  amount  of  130,000  1.  This,  with  the  fugar,  the  tobacco, 
the  hides,  the  valuable  drugs  for  medicine  and  manufactures, 
may  give  fome  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  trade,  not  only 
to  Portugal,  but  to  all  the  trading  powers  of  Europe. 

The  chief  commodities  the  European  (hips  carry  thither  in 
return,  are  not  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  of  Portugal  : 
theyconfift  of  the  woollen  goods,  of  all  kinds,  from  England, 
France,  and  Holland  ;  the  linens  and  laces  of  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany  ;  the  filks  of  France  and  Italy ;  filk 
and  thread  ftockings,  hats,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  iron,  copper, 
and  all  forts  of  utenfils  wrought  in  thefe  metals,  from  England  i. 
as  well  as  falt-ftfh,  beef,  flour,  and  cheefe.  Oil  they  have 
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from  Spain:  v/ine,  with  fome  fruit,  is  nearly  all  they  art 
fupplied  with  from  Portugal. 

England  is  at  prefent  moft  interefted  in  the  trade  of  Portu- 
gal, both  for  home  confumption  and  what  they  want  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Brazils.  However,  the  French  have  become  very 
dangerous  rivals  to  us  in  this,  as  in  many  other  branches  (k 
trade. 

Hence  it  is  principally  that  Brazil  is  the  richeft,  moft  flou- 
rifhing,  and  moft  growing  eftablifliment  in  America.  Their 
export  of  fugar,  within  40  years,  is  grown  much  greater 
than  it  was,  though  antiently  it  made  almoft  the  whole  of 
their  exportable  produce,  and  they  were  without  rivals  in  the 
trade.  Their  tobacco  is  remarkably  good,  though  not  raifed 
in  fuch  large  quantities  as  in  our  American  colonies.  The 
northern  and  fouthern  parts  of  Brazil  abound  with  horned 
cattle  ;  thefe  are  hunted  for  their  hides  only,  of  which  no  lefs 
than  20,000  are  fent  annually  to  Europe, 

The  Portuguefe  were  a  confiderable  time  poffeffed  of  Brazil 
before  they  difcovered  the  treafures  of  gold  and  diamonds, 
which  have  fince  made  it  fo  conliderable.  Their  fleets  rendez- 
vous in  the  bay  of  All-Saints,  to  the  amount  of  100  fail  of 
large  fliips,  in  the  month  of  May  or  June,  and  carry  to  Eu- 
rope a  cargo  little  inferior  in  value  to  the  treafures  of  the  flota 
and  galeons.  The  gold  alone,  great  part  of  which  is  coined 
in  America,  amounts  to  near  four  millions  fterling  ;  but  part 
of  this  is  brought  from  their  colonies  in  Africa,  together  with 
ebony  and  ivory- 

HiSTORY  AND  GOVERNMENT.]  This  country  was  firft 
difcovered  by  Americus  Vefpufio,  in  1498,  but  the  Portuguefe 
did  not  plant  it  till  1549,  when  they  fixed  themfelves  at  the 
Bay  of  AU-Saints,  and  founded  the  city  of  St.  Salvador. 
They  met  with  fome  interruption  at  firft  from  the  court  of 
Spain,  who  confidered  the  whole  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica as  belonging  to  them.  However,  the  affair  was  at  length 
made  up  by  treaty ;  and  it  v/as  agreed  that  the  Portuguefe 
fhould  polTefs  all  the  country  lying  between  the  two  great  rivers 
Amazon  and  Plata,  which  they  ftill  enjoy.  The  French  alfo 
made  fome  attempts  to  plant  colonies  on  this  coaft,  but  were 
driven  from  thence  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  remained  without  a 
rival  till  the  year  1580,  when  in  the  very  meridian  of  profperity, 
they  were  ftruck  by  one  of  thofe  blows  which  inftantly  decides 
the  fate  of  kingdoms  :  don  Sebaftian,  the  king  of  Portugal, 
loft  his  life  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Moors  in  Africa,  and 
by  that  event  the  Portuguefe  loft  their  liberty,  being  abforbed 
ijitQthe  Spanifh  dominions. 
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The  Dutch,  foon  after  this,  having  thrown  ofF  the  Spani/h 
yoke,  and  not  fatisfied  with  fupporting  their  independency  by  a 
fuccefsful  defenfive  war,  and  flufhed  with  the  juvenile  ardor  of 
a  growing  commonwealth,  they  purfued  the  Spaniards  into  the. 
remotefl  rcce/Tes  of  their  extenfive  territories,  and  grew  rich, 
powerful,  and  terrible,  by  the  fpoils  of  their  former  mafters. 
They  particularly  attacked  the  pofTeHions  of  the  Portuguefe  j 
they  took  almoft  all  their  fortrelTcs  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  then 
turned  their  arms  upon  Brazil,  where  they  took  feven  of  the- 
captainfhips  or  provinces  ;  and  would  have  fubdued  the  whole 
colony,  had  pot  their  career  been  ftopt  by  the  archbifliop,  at 
the  head  of  his  monks,  and  a  few  fcattered  forces.  The 
Dutch  were,  however,  about  the  year  1654,  entirely  driven 
out  of  Brazil  ;  but  their  Weft-India  company  ftill  continu- 
ing their  pretenfions  to  this  country,  and  harrafTmg  the  Portu- 
guefe at  fea,  the  latter  agretd,  in  i66r,  to  pay  the  Dutch 
eight  tuns  of  gold,  torelinquilh  their  intereft  in  that  country  j 
which  was  accepted ;  and  the  Portuguefe  have  remained  in 
peaceable  pofTefTion  of  all  Brazil  from  that  time,  till  about  the 
end  of  1762,  when  the  Spanifh  governor  of  Buenos  Ay/cs, 
hearing  of  a  war  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  took,  after  a 
month's  fiege,  the  Portuguefe  frontier  fortrefs  called  St.  Sacra- 
ment ;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  peacp,  it  was  reftored. 
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THE  pofieffions  and  claims  of  the  French  before  the  laft: 
war,  as  appears  by  their  maps,  confifted  of  almoft  the 
whole  continent  of  North  America ;  which  vaft  country  they 
divided  into  two  great  provinces,  the  northern  of  which  they 
called  Canada  (comprehending  a  much  greater  extent  than  the 
Britifli  province  of  that  name)  and  in  which  they  included  a 
great  part  of  our  provinces  of  New- York,  New-England, 
and  New-Scotland.  The  fouthern  province  they  called  Loui- 
fiana,  in  which  they  included  a  part  of  Carolina.  This  di- 
llribution,  and  the  military  difpofition  which  the  French  made 
to  fupport  it,  formed  the  principal  caufe  of  the  laft  war  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  that  nation,  the  ifiue  of  which  is 
well  known  to  all  the  world.  For  while  the  French  were 
rearing  their  infantj  colonies,  and  with  the  moft  fangulne 
hopes,  forming  vaft  defigns  of  an  extenfive  empire,  one 
wrong  ftep  in  their  politics  loft  them  the  whole  ;  their  imagi- 
nary empire,  which  exifted  only  upon  the  face  of  their  maps, 
vanifhed  like  fmoke.  They  over-rated  their  ftrength  ;  and  by' 
commencing  hoftilitics  many  years  too  foon,  tjiey  were  driven 
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from  Canada,  and  forced  to  yield  to  Great  Britain  all  that  fine 
country  of  Louifiana  eaftward  of  the  Miffifippi.  At  the  treaty 
of  peace,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  keep  pofleffion  of  the 
weftern  banks  of  that  river,  and  the  fmall  town  of  New 
Orleans,  near  the  mouth  of  it ;  which,  in  1769,  they  ceded 
to  Spain,  for  reafons  unknown  to  the  public. 

The  French  therefore,  from  being  one  of  the  greateft  Euro- 
pean powers  in  that  quarter,  and  to  the  Britiih  colonies  a 
very  dangerous  neighbour  and  rival  ;  have,  in  the  manner  we 
have  feen,  loft  all  footing  in  North  America ;  but  on  the 
Southern  continent  they  have  ftill  a  fettlement  which  is  called 
Cayenne,  or  Equino6liai  France,  and  is  fituated  between  the 
equator  and  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
50th  and  55th  of  weft  longitude.  It  extends  240  miles  along 
the  coaft  of  Guiana,  and  near  300  miles  within  land  ;  bounded 
by  Surinam,  on  the  north  ;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  eafl ;  by 
Amazonia,  fouth  ;  and  by  Guiana,  wefl.  The  chief  town 
is  Caen. 

All  the  coaft  is  very  iow,  but  within  land  there  are  fine  hills 
very  proper  for  fettiements  ;  the  French  have,  however,  not 
yet  extended  them  fo  far  as  they  might ;  but  they  raife  the  fame 
commodities  which  they  have  from  the  Weft-India  iflands, 
and  in  no  inconfiderable  quantity.  They  have  alfo  taken  pof- 
feffion  of  the  ifland  of  Cayenne,  on  this  coafl,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  that  name,  which  is  about  45  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  ifland  is  very  unhealthy  ;  but  having  fome  good 
harbours,  the  French  have  here  fome  fettldments,  which  j^fe 
fugar  and  cofFee. 

French  Islands  in  America. 

THE  French  were  amongft  the  laft  nations  who  made  fet- 
tiements in  the  Weft-Indies  ;  but  they  made  ample 
amends  by  the  vigour  with  which  they  purfued  them,  and  by 
that  chain  of  judicious  and  admirable  meafures  which  they  ufed 
in  drawing  from  them  every  advantage  that  the  nature  of  ths 
climate  would  yield  j  and  in  contending  againftthe  difficulties 
which  it  threw  in  their  way. 

They  are  fenfible  that  as  the  mother  country  is  ultimately  to 
receive  all  the  benefit  of  their  labours  and  acquifitions,  the 
profperity  of  their  plantations  muft  be  derived  from  the  atten- 
tion with  which  they  are  regarded  at  home.  For  this  reafon, 
the  plantations  are  particularly  under  the  care  and  infpedioii 
of  the  council  of  commerce,  a  board  compofed  of  twelve  of 
the  moft  confiderable  officers  of  the  crown,  affifted  by  the 
4eputie§  of  all  tlie  confiderable  tradi;ig  towns  and  cities  ii> 
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France,  who  are  chofen  out  of  the  richeft  and  moft  int-elligent 
of  their  traders,  and  paid  a  handfome  falary  for  their  atten- 
dance at  Paris,  from  the  funds  of  their  refpedive  cities.  This 
council  fits  once  a  week,  when  the  deputies  propofe  plans  far 
redrefling  every  grievance  in  trade,  for  raifing  the  branches 
that  are  fallen,  for  extending  new  ones,  for  fupporting  the 
old,  and,  in  fine,  for  every  thing  that  may  improve  the  work- 
ing, or  promote  the  vent  of  their  manufatflures,  according  to 
their  own  lights,  or  to  the  inftrucSlions  of  their  conftituents. 
When  they  are  fatisfied  of  the  ufefulnefs  of  any  regulation,  they 
propofe  it  to  the  royal  council,  where  their  report  is  always 
received  with  particular  attention.  An  edidl  to  enforce  it  ac- 
cordingly iflues  j  and  is  executed  with  a  punctuality  thatdiftin- 
guifhes  their  government,  and  which  alone  can  render  the 
wifcft  regulations  any  thing  better  than  ferious  mocKeries.  Tq 
this  body,  the  care  of  the  plantations  is  particularly  entrufted. 

The  government  of  their  feveral  colonies,  is  a  governor,  an 
intendant,  and  a  royal  council.  The  governor  is  inverted  with 
Z  great  deal  of  power ;  which,  however,  on  the  fide  of  the 
crown,  is  checked  by  the  intendant,  who  has  the  care  of  the 
king's  rights,  and  whatever  relates  to  the  revenue  :  and  on 
the  fide  of  the  people,  it  is  checked  by  the  royal  council, 
whofe  office  it  is  to  fee  that  the  people  are  not  opprefied  by 
the  one,  nor  defrauded  by  the  other :  and  they  are  all  checked 
by  the  conftant  and  jealous  eye  which  the  government  at  home 
keeps  over  them  j  the  officers  of  all  the  ports  of  France  being 
charged,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  to  interrogate  all  cap- 
tains of  fhips  coming  from  the  colonics,  concerning  the  recep- 
tion they  met  with  at  the  ports  to  which  they  have  failed  ?  how 
juftice  was  adminiftered  to  them  ?  what  charges  they  were 
made  liable  to,  and  of  what  kinds  ? 

That  the  colonies  may  be  as  little  burthened  as  poffible, 
and  that  the  governor  may  have  lefs  temptation  to  ftir  up  trou- 
blefome  intrigues,  or  favour  fa6tions  in  his  government,  his 
falary  is  paid  by  the  crown  :  he  has  no  perquifites,  and  is 
itricSlly  forbidden  to  carry  on  any  trade,  or  to  have  any  plan- 
tations in  the  iflands  or  on  the  continent  or  any  intereft 
whatever,  in  goods  or  lands,  within  his  government,  except 
the  houfe  he  lives  in,  and  a  garden  for  his  convenience  and 
recreation,  All  the  other  officers  are  paid  by  the  crown,  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  mother  country.  The  fortifications 
lire  built  and  repaired,  and  the  foldiers  paid  out  of  the  fame 
funds. 

In  general,  their  colonies  pay  no  taxes  j  but  when,  upon 
any  extraordinary  emergency,  taxes  have  been  raifed,  they 
>Yefe  very  moderate.    Ths  duties  ypon  the  export  of  their 

produce 
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produce  at  the  Weft  India  iflands,  or  at  its  import  into 
France,  is  next  to  nothing ;  in  both  places  hardly  making 
two  per  cent.  What  commodities  go  to  them  pay  no  duties 
at  all. 

Their  other  regulations,  refpe^ting  the  judges  of  the  admi- 
ralty, lawfuits,  recovery  of  debts,  lenity  to  fuch  as  have 
fufFered  by  earthquakes,  hurricanes,  or  bad  feafons ;  the  peo- 
pling their  colonies,  number  of  whites  to  be  employed  by  the 
planters,  and,  laftly,  the  management  of  negroes,  cannot  be 
fufHciently  admired  ;  and  would,  doubtlefs,  be  of  great  ufe, 
were  fome  of  them  introduced  into  our  fugar  iflands,  where 
proper  regulations  in  many  refpeds  feem  to  be  much  wanted. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  French  colony  upon  the 
Spanifh  ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  or  St.  Domingo,  as  the  molt 
important  and  valuable  of  all  their  foreign  fettlements,  and 
which  they  poflefs  through  the  indolence  of  the  Spaniards  on 
that  ifland,  or  the  partiality  of  their  court  to  the  French 
nation.  We  fhall  next  proceed  to  the  illaads  of  which  the 
French  have  the  fole  poffeflion,  beginning  with  the  large  and 
important  one  of 

MARTINICO.]  Which  is  fituated  between  14  and  15 
deg.  of  north  lat.  and  in  61  deg.  weft  Ion.  lying  about  40 
leagues  north  weft  of  Barbadoes,  is  about  60  miles  in  length, 
and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  The  inland  part  of  it  is  hilly, 
from  which  are  poured  out  upon  every  fide,  a  number  of 
agreeable  and  ufeful  rivers,  which  adorn  and  enrich  this  ifland 
in  a  high  degree.  The  produce  of  the  foil  is  fugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  ginger,  and  fuch  fruits  as  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
ing iflands.  But  fugar  is  here,  as  in  all  the  Weft  India  iflands, 
the  principal  commodity,  of  which  they  export  a  confiderable 
quantity  annually.  Martinico  is  the  relidence  of  the  governor 
of  the  French  iflands  in  thefe  feas.  It^  bays  and  harbours 
^re  numerous,  fafe,  and  commodious  ;  and  to  well  fortified, 
that  they  ufed  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Englifli,  who  in  vain 
attempted  this  place.  However,  in  the  Taft  war,  when  the 
Britifh  arms  were  triumphant  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe, 
this  ifland  was  added  to  the  Britift  empire,  hut  it  was  given 
back  at  the  treaty  of  -peace, 

GUADALUPE.]  So  called  by  Columbus,  from  the  re- 
femblance  of  its  mountains  to  thofe  of  that  name  in  Spain,  is 
Situated  in  16  deg.  north  lat.  and  in  62  weft  Ion.  about  30 
leagues  north  of  Martinico,  and  almoft  as  much  fouth  of 
Antigua ;  being  45  miles  long,  and  38  broad.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  or  rather  a  narrov/ 
^ha^in^l,  through  which  no  (hips  cao  venture  >  but  the  inha- 
bitants 
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bitants  pafs  it  in  a  ferry-boat.  Its  foil  is  equally  fertile  witfi 
that  of  Martinico,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  indigo,  ginger, 
,  &.C.  This  illand  is  in  a  flouriihing  condition,  and  its  exports 
offugar,  almoft  incredible.  Like  Martinico,  it  was  formerly 
attacked  by  the  Englifh,  who  gave  up  the  attempt ;  but  in 
J 759,  it  was  reduced  by  the  B^itifli  arms,  and  was  given 
.back  at  the  peace  of  1763. 

St.  LUCIA.]  Situated  in  14  deg.  north  lat.  and  in 
61  deg.  weft  Ion.  80  miles  north-weft  of  Barbadoes,  is  23 
pniles  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth.  It  received  its  name  frorn 
being  difcovered  on  the  day  dedicated  to  the  virgin  martyr  St. 
Lucia.  The  Englifli  firft  fettled  on  this  ifland  in  1637. 
From  this  time  they  met  with  various  misfortunes  from  the 
natives  and  French ;  and  at  length  it  was  agreed  on  between 
the  latter  and  the  Englifh,  that  this  ifland,  together  with 
-Dominica  and  St.  Vincent,  ftiould  remain  neutral.  But  the 
French,  before  the  late  war  broke  out,  began  to  fettle  thefe 
iflands ;  which,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  yielded  up  to 
Great  Britain,  and  this  ifland  to  France.  The  foil  of  St, 
Lucia,  in  the  valleys,  is  extremely  rich.  It  produces  excel- 
lent timber,  and  abounds  in  plcafant  rivers,  and  well  fituated 
harbours. 

St.  BARTHOLOMEW,  DESEADA,  7    Are  three  fmall 
AND  MARIGALANTE,  3  iflands  lying  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Antigua  and  St.  Chriftophers,  and  are 
of  no  great  confequence  to  the  French,  except  m  time  of  war, 
when  they  give  fhelter  to  an  incredible  number  of  privateers, 
which  greatly  annoy  our  Weft  India  trade.  It  would  there- 
fore be  good  policy  in  Great  Britain,  upon  the  breaking  out 
of  a  war  with  France,  immedwiely  to  take  pofleflion  of  thefe 
iflands,  which  would  fecm  to  be  a  matter  of  no  great  difficulty, 
as  they  have  been  frequently  reduced  by  the  Englifh,  and  as 
frequently  given  back  to  the  French  ;  who  have  often,  and 
upon  many  occafions,  experienced  the  genercfity  of  the  Britifli 
court. 
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Containing  SURINAM,   on  the  Continent  of 
South  Am  eri  c  a. 

'  y%  FTER  the  Portuguefe  had  difpofl'efied  the  Dutch  of 
Brazil  in  the  manner  we  have  feen  ;  and  after  they  had 
Eeen  entirely  removed  out  of  North  Americaj  they  were  oblige4 
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to  confole  themfelves  with  their  rich  pofTellions  in  the  Eaft 
Indies,  and  to  fit  down  content  in  the  Weft  with  Surinam; 
;i  country  once  in  the  pofTeflion  of  England,  but  of  no  great 
value  whilft  we  had  it,  and  which  we  ceded  to  them  in  ex- 
change for  New  York  ;  and  with  two  or  three  fmali  and 
barren  iflands  in  the  north  fea,  not  far  from  the  Spanifli  Main, 
Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana,  is  fituated  between  5  and  7 
deg.  north  lat.  extending  100  miles  along  the  coaft  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Oronoque,  north,  to  the  river  Maroni, 
or  French  Guiana,  fouth.    The  climate  of  this  country  is 
generally  reckoned  unwholefome  ;  and  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  coaft  is  low  and  covered  with  water.    The  chief  fettle- 
ment  is  at  Surinam,  a  town  built  on  a  river  of  the  fame 
name ;  and  the  Dutch  have  extended  their  plantations  30 
leagues  above  the  mouth  of  this  river.    The  colony  is  now  in 
the  moft  flouriftiing  fituation,  not  only  with  Europe,  but 
with  the  Weft-India  iflands.    Their  chief  trade  confifts  ii% 
fugar,  a  great  deal  of  cotton,  coffee  of  an  excellent  kind,  to- 
bacco, Ud.K,  fkins,  and  fome  valuable  dying  drugs.  They 
trade  with  our  North  A'nerican  colonics,  who  bring  hither 
horfes,  live  cattle,  and  provifions ;  and  take  home  a  large 
quantity  of  molafles ;  but  their  negroes  are  only  the  refufe  gf 
thofe  they  hfive  for  the  Spanifh  market, 

Dutch  Islands  in  America. 

St.  EUSTATIA.IQITUATED  three  leagues  norths 
l5  weft  of  St.  Chriftopher's,  and  is 
only  a  mountain  about  29  miles  in  compafs,  rifir^g  out  of  the. 
fea  like  a  pyramid,  and  ajmoft  round.  But,  though  fo  fmall, 
and  inconveniently  laid  out  by  nature,  the  induftry  of  the 
Dutch  have  made  it  turn  out  to  very  good  account ;  and  it  is 
faid  to  contain  5000  whites,  and  15,000  negroes.  The  fides 
of  the  mountain  are  laid  out  in  very  pretty  fettlements  ;  but 
they  have  neither  fprings  nor  rivers.  They  raife  here  fugar 
snd  tobacco  ;  and  this  ifland,  as  well  as  Curaflbu,  is  engaged 
in  the  Spanifh  contraband  trade,  for  which,  however,  it  is 
not  fo  well  fituated  ;  and  it  draws  the  fame  advantage  from  its; 
conftant  neutrality.  Its  fituation  renders  it  the  ftrongeft  of 
?dl  the  Weft-India  iflands,  there  being  but  one  good  landing- 
place,  which  may  be  eafily  defended  by  ^  fev^  men  ^  and  the 
haven  is  comma^ided  by  a  ftrong  fprt, 

CURASSOU.]  Situated  in  12  deg.  north  lat.  o  or  10 
leagues  from  the  contineiu  of  Terra  Fi^maj  i?  30  miles  long 
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and  10  broad.  It  feems  as  if  it  were  fated,  that  the  ingenuity 
and  patience  of  the  Hollanders  fhould  every  where,  both  in 
Europe  and  America,  be  employed  in  fighting  againfl:  an  un- 
friendly nature  ;  for  the  ifland  is  not  only  barren,  and  depen- 
dent upon  the  rains  for  its  water,  but  the  harbour  is  naturally 
one  of  the  worft  in  America :  yet  the  Dutch  have  entirely 
remedied  that  defeat;  they  have  upon  this  harbour  one  of  the 
largeft,  and  by  far  the  moft  elegant  and  cleanly  towns  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  The  public  buildings  are  numerous  and  hand- 
ibme  ;  the  private  houfes  commodious  ;  and  the  magazines 
large,  convenient,  and  well  filled.  All  kind  of  labour  is 
here  performed  by  engines ;  fome  of  them  fo  well  contrived, 
that  (hips  are  at  once  lifted  into  the  dock. 

Though  this  ifland  is  naturally  barren,  the  induftry  of  the 
putch  has  brought  it  to  produce  a  confiderable  quantity  both 
of  tobacco  and  fugar  ;  it  has,  befides,  good  falt-works,  for 
the  produce  of  which  there  is  a  brilk  demand  from  the  Englifii 
Hlands,  and  their  colonies  on  the  continent.  But  what  ren- 
ders this  ifland  of  moft  advantage  to  the  Dutch,  is  the  con- 
traband trade  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  their  harbour  being  the  rendezvous  to  all 
nations  in  time  of  war. 

The  Dutch  fhips  from  Europe  touch  at  this  ifland  for  in- 
telligence, or  pilots,  and  then  proceed  to  the  Spanifh  coafts 
for  trade,  which  they  force  with  a  ftrong  hand,  it  being  very 
diflicult  for  the  Spanifh  guarda  coftas  to  take  thefe  veflels  ; 
for  they  are  not  only  ftout  (hips,  with  a  number  of  guns, 
tut  are  manned  with  large  crews  of  choffn  feamen,  deeply 
interefted  in  the  fafety  of  the  vefl^el  and  the  fuccefs  of  the 
voyage.  They  have  each  a  fhare  in  the  cargo,  of  a  value 
proportioned  to  the  ftation  of  the  owner,  fupplied  by  the 
merchants  upon  credit,  and  at  prime  coft.  This  animates 
them  with  an  uncommon  courage,  and  they  fight  bravely, 
becaufe  every  man  fights  in  defence  of  his  own  property.  Befides 
this,  there  is  a  conftant  intercourfe  between  this  ifland  and 
the  Spanifti  continent. 

Curaflbu  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full  of  the 
commodities  of  Europe  and  the  Eaft-Indies.  Here  are  all 
forts  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  laces,  filks,  ribbons,  iron 
utenfils,  naval  and  military  ftores,  brandy,  the  fpices  of  the 
Moluccas,  and  the  calicoes  of  India,  white  and  painted. 
Hither  the  Dutch  Weft-India,  which  is  alfo  their  African 
company,  annually  bring  three  or  four  cargoes  of  flaves  ;  and 
to  this  mart  the  Spaniards  themfelves  come  in  fmall  veflels, 
and  carry  off"  not  only  the  beft  of  the  negroes^  at  a  very  high 
price,  but  great  quantities  of  all  the  above  forts  of  goods ; 
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^nd  the  feller  has  this  advantage,  that  the  refufe  of  warehoufes 
and  mercers  fhops,  with  every  thing  that  is  grovirn  unfafliion- 
able  and  unfaleable  in  Europe,  go  off  here  extremely  well  ; 
every  thing  being  fufficiently  recommended  by  its  being  Eiiro- 
pean.  The  Spaniards  pay  in  gold  and  filver,  coined  or  in  bars, 
cacao,  vanilla,  jefuits  bark,  cochineal,  and  other  valuable 
commodities. 

The  trade  of  CurafTou,  even  in  time  of  peace,  is  faid  to  be 
annually  vi^orth  to  the  Dutch  no  lefs  than  500,000  1.  but  in 
time  of  v^ar,  the  profit  is  ftill  greater,  for  then  it  becomes 
the  common  emporium  of  the  Weft-Indies  :  it  affords  a  retreat 
to  (hips  of  all  nations,  and  at  the  fame  time  refufes  none  of 
them  arms  and  ammunition  to  deftroy  one  another.  The  inter- 
Gourfe  with  Spain  being  then  interrupted,  the  Spanilh  colonies 
have  fcarce  any  other  market  from  whence  they  can  be  well 
fupplied  either  with  flaves  or  goods.  The  French  come  hither 
to  buy  the  beef,  pork,  corn,  flour,  and  lumber,  which  the 
Englifh  bring  from  the  continent  of  North- America,  or  which 
is  exported  from  Ireland  ;  fo  that,  whether  in  peace  or  in 
war,  the  trade  of  this  ifland  flouriflies  extremely. 

The  trade  of  all  the  Dutch  American  fettlements  was  origi- 
nally carried  on  by  the  Weft-India  company  alone  :  at  prefent, 
fuch  fhips  as  go  upon  that  trade,  pay  two  and  a  half  per  cent^ 
for  their  licenfes  :  the  company,  however,  referve  to  them- 
felves  the  whole  of  what  is  carried  on  between  Africa  and 
the  American  iflands. 

The  other  iflands,  Bonaire  and  Aruba,  are  inconfiderable 
in  themfelves,  and  fhould  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  Cu~ 
raffou,  for  which  they  are  chiefly  employed  in  raifmg  cattle 
and  other  provifions. 

The  fmall  iflands  of  Saba  and  St.  Martins,  fituated  at  no 
great  diftance  from  St.  Euftatia,  hardly  deferve  to  be  men- 
tioned :  the  latter  is  partly  inhabited  by  the  Englilh. 
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St.  THOMAS.]  A  N   inconfiderable   member  of  the 
Caribbees,  fituated  in  64  deg.  weft 
Ion.  and  18  north  lat.  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and 
has  a  fafe  and  commodious  harbour. 

St.  CROIX,  OR  SANTA  CRUZ.]  Another  fmall  and 
unhealthy  ifland,  lying  about  five  leagues  eaft  of  St.  Thomas, 
ten  or  tv/elve  leagues  in  length,  and  three  or  four  where  it  is 
broadeft.    Thefe  iflands,  fo  long  as  they  remained  in  the 

hands 
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hands  of  the  Danifh  "Weft-India  company,  were  ill  managerf^ 
and  of  little  confequence  to  the  Danes  ;  but  that  wife  and 
benevolent  prince,  the  late  king  of  Denmark,  bought  up 
the  company*s  llock,  and  laid  the  tfade  open  ;  and  fmce  that 
time  the  ifland  of  St.  "I^^homas  has  been  fo  greatly  improved, 
that  it  is  faid  to  produce  upwards  of  3000  hogfheads  of  fugar 
of  1000  weight  each,  and  others  of  the  Weft-India  commo- 
dities in  tolerable  plenty.  In  time  of  war,  privateers  bring 
in  their  prizes  here  for  fale  ;  and  a  great  many  veftels  trade 
from  hence  along  the  Spanifh  Main,  and  return  with  money 
in  fpecie  or  bars,  and  valuable  merchandize.  As  for  Santa 
Cruz,  from  a  perfedl  defert  a  few  years  ftnce^  it  is  beginning 
to  fettle  faft  ;  feveral  perfons  from  the  En[>lifli  iflands,  fome 
of  them  of  great  wealth,  have  gone  to  fettle  there,  and  have 
received  very  great  encouragement  to  do  fo. 

Thefe  two  nations,  the  Dutch  and  Danes  (and  v/e  may 
now  add  the  French)  hardly  deferve  to  be  mentioned  among 
the  proprietors  of  America  ;  their  pofteflions  there  are  com- 
paratively nothing.  But  as  they  appear  extremely  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  thefe  powers,  and  as  the  fharc  of  the  Dutch 
is  worth  to  them  at  leaft  600,000 1.  a  year,  v/hat  muft  we 
think  of  our  extenfive  and  valuable  pofteflions  r  what  atten- 
tion do  they  not  deferve  from  us  ?  and  what  may  not  be  made 
of  them  by  that  attention 

"  There  feems  to  be  a  remarkable  providence  (fays  an  in- 
genious and  polite  writer)  in  cafting  the  parts,  if  I  may  ufe 
that  expreflion,  of  the  feveral  European  nations  who  a£t 
upon  the  ftage  of  America.  The  Spaniard,  proud,  lazyj 
and  magnificent,  has  an  ample  walk  in  which  to  expatiate  ; 
a  foft  climate  to  indulge  his  love  of  eafe,  and  a  profufion 
bf  gold  and  filver  to  procure  him  all  thofe  luxuries  his  pride 
demands,  but  which  his  lazinefs  would  refufe  him. 

The  Portuguefe,  naturally  indigent  at  home,  and  enterpri- 
sing rather  than  induftrious  abroad,  has  gold  and  diamonds 
as  the  Spaniard  has,  wants  them  as  he  does,  but  poflefles 
them  in  a  more  ufeful,  though  a  Icfs  oftentatious  manner. 

The  Englifh,  of  a  reafoning  difpofition,  thoughtful  and 
•cool,  and  men  of  bufmefs  rather  than  of  great  induftry,  im- 
patient of  much  fruitlefs  labour,  abhorrent  of  conftraint,  and 
Jovers  of  a  country  life,  have  a  lot  which  indeed  produces 
neither  gold  nor  filver  ;  but  they  have  a  large  tra6t  of  a  fine 
continent ;  a  noble  field  for  the  exercife  of  agriculture,  and 
fufHcient  to  furnifli  their  trade  without  laying  them  under 
great  difficulties.  Intolerant  as  they  are  of  the  moft  ufeful 
reftraints,  thgir  ccmmcrcs  flQurilhes  from  the  freedom  every 

man 
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l^ian  has  of  purfuing  it  according  to  his  ov/n  ideas,  and  direct- 
ing his  life  after  his  own  fafhion. 

The  French,  adive,  lively,  enterprizing,  pliable,  and  poli^ 
tic;  and  tho'  changing  their  purfuits,  always  purfuing  the  pre- 
fent  object  with  eagernefs,  are,  notwithftanding,  tra6fable  and 
cbedient  to  rules  and  laws,  which  bridle  their  difpofitions, 
and  wind  and  turn  them  to  proper  courfes.  Thefe  people  have 
a  country  (when  Canada  was  in  their  poffeffion)  where  more 
is  to  be  efFeiied  by  managing  the  people  than  by  cultivating 
the  ground;  where  a  peddling  commerce,  that  requires  con- 
ftant  motion,  flourifhes  more  than  agriculture,  or  a  regular 
traffic  ;  where  they  have  diiHculties  which  keep  them  alert  by 
ftruggling  with  them,  and  where  their  obedience  to  a  wife  go- 
vernment (meaning  the  excellent  regulations  already  men- 
tioned refpe6ting  the  French  colonies  in  America)  ferves 
them  for  perfonal  wifdom.  In  the  iflands,  the  whole  is  the 
work  of  their  policy,  and  a  right  turn  their  government  has 
taken. 

The  Dutch  have  got  a  rock  or  two,  on  which  to  difplay 
the  miracles  of  frugally  and  diligence,  (which  are  their  vir- 
tues) and  on  v/hich  they  have  exerted  thefe  virtues,  and  fhewa 
thofe  miracles." 


T  E  R  R  AT  N  C  O  G  N  I T  A,  or  unknown  Countries. 
In  AMERICA. 

IN  North  America,  towards  the  pole,  are  Labrador  or 
New-Britain,  Nev/  North  and  South  Wales,  New-Den- 
mark, Szc.  very  little  known.  The  inhabitants,  like  thofe 
of  Nova  Zembla,  Greenland,  Greenland,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Siberia,  are  few,  and  thefe  favage  ;  low  in  ftature, 
and  of  an  ugly  appearance,  fcaicely  refembling  any  thing 
human.  They  live  upon  the  raw  flefh  of  whales,  bears, 
foxes.  Sec.  and  go  muffled  up  in  fkins,  the  hairy  fides  next 
tbeir  bodies.  In  thefe  unhofpitable  regions,  their  nights  (as 
may  be  feen  in  the  table  of  climates  in  the  IntrodutSlion)  are 
from  one  to  fix  months,  and  the  earth  bound  up  in  impene- 
trable fnov/  ;  fo  that  the  miferalple  inhabitants  live  under 
ground  great  part  of  the  year.  Again,  when  the  fun  makes 
his  appearance,  thev  have  a  day  of  equal  length. 

All  that  vaft  tra£l  on  the  back  of  the  Britifh  fettlements,^ 
from  Canada  and  the  lakes  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
wafhes  America  on  the  wefl,  is  pzrfeCtly  unknown  to  us,  no 
European  having  ever  travelled  thither,    Fronn  the  climate 

and, 
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and  fituation  of  the  country,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  fruitful  | 
it  is  inhabited  by  innumerable  tribes  of  Indians,  many  of 
whom  ufed  to  refort  to  the  great  fair  of  Montreal,  even  from 
the  diftance  of  iboo  miles,  when  that  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French. 

In  South  America,  the  country  of  Guiana,  extending  from 
the  equator  to  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  bounded 
by  the  river  Oronoque  on  the  north,  and  the  Amazones  oii 
the  fouth,  is  unknown,  except  a  flip  along  the  coaft^  where 
the  French  at  Cayenne  and  the  Dutch  at  Surinam,  have 
made  fome  fettlements  ;  which,  from  the  unhealthfulnefs  of 
the  climate,  almoft  under  the  equator,  and  other  caufes,  can 
hardly  be  extended  any  confiderable  way  back. 

The  country  of  Amazonia,  fo  called  from  the  great  river 
of  that  name,  has  never  been  thoroughly  difcovered,  though 
it  is  fituated  between  the  European  colonies  of  Peru  and 
Brazil,  and  every  where  navigable  by  means  of  that  great 
river  and  its  branches.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguefe,  but  being  always  attended 
with  vaft  difficulties,  fo  that  few  of  the  adventurers  ever  re- 
turned back,  and  no  gold  being  found  in  the  country  as  the^ 
expecled,  no  European  nation  has  hitherto  made  any  fettle- 
ment  there. 

Patagonia,  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  is  fome- 
times  defcribed  as  part  of  Chili ;  but  as  neither  the  Spaniards^ 
nor  any  other  European  nation,  have  any  colonies  here,  it  is 
almoft  unknown,  and  is  generally  reprefented  as  a  barren  un~ 
hofpitable  country.  And  here  in  52  I  deg.  fouth  lat.  we  fall 
in  with  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  having  Patagonia,  on  the 
north,  and  the  iflands  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  on  the  fouth* 
Thcfe  ftreights  extend  from  eaft  to  weft  no  leagues,  but  the 
breadth  in  fome  places  falls  fhort  of  one.  They  were  firffc 
difcovered  by  Magellan,  a  Portuguefe  in  the  fervice  of  Spain, 
who  failed  through  them,  in  the  year  1520,  and  thereby  dif- 
covered a  pafl'age  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  or  Southern 
Ocean.  He  has  been  fince  confidered  as  the  firft  navigator  that 
failed  round  the  world ;  but  having  loft  his  life  in  a  fkirmifli 
with  fome  Indians  before  the  fhip's  return  to  Europe,  thd 
honour  of  being  the  firft  circum-navigator  has  been  difputed 
in  favour  of  the  brave  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  in  1574  pafled 
the  fame  ftreight  in  his  way  to  India,  from  which  he  returned 
to  Europe  by  the  cape  of  Good-Hope.  In  1616,  La  Maire, 
a  Dutchman,  keeping  to  the  fouthward  of  thele  ftraits,  difco- 
vered, in  lat.  54  I,  another  pafTage,  fince  known  by  the  name 
of  Straits  La  Maire,  and  this  pafiage,  which  has  been  generally 
preferred  by  fuccceding  navigators^  is  called  doubling  cape 

Horn* 
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Horn.  The  author  of  Anfon's  voyage,  how^ever,  from  fatal 
experience,  advifes  mariners  to  keep  clear  of  thefe  freights 
and  iflanns,  by  running  down  to  6i  or  62  deg.  foiith  lat. 
before  they  attempt  to  fet  their  face  weftward,  towards  the 
South-Seas  ;  but  the  extreme  long  nights  and  intenfe  cold  in 
thofe  latitudes,  render  that  palfage  pra<5licable  only  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  which  there  is  the  middle 
of  fummer. 

In  A  S  I  A. 

TOWARDS  the  north-eaft,  are  Yefdo^  Kamfchatfka, 
and  other  countries  or  iflands,  which  the  Ruffians  are 
daily  difcovering,  but  are  imperfe£lly  known  even  to  that 
court,  and  fuppofed  to  be  joined  to  North-America,  or  very 
near  that  part  of  the  globe. 

Below  the  Molucca  ifles,  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  are  New- 
Guinea,  Carpentaria,  New  Holland,  Dieman's  Land,  and, 
a  little  farther,  New  Zealand;  regions  difcovered  by  the 
Dutch  and  Englifli  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  and 
are  fuppofed  to  be  a  vaft  continent,  entirely  feparated  from 
Afia  or  America ;  but  our  knowledge  of  them,  even  at  this 
time,  is  very  imperfeiSi:,  our  navigators  having  only  failed 
along  the  coafts,  which  ftretch  from  the  equator  to  44  deg. 
of  fouth  lat.  by  whom  we  learn  that  the  natives  are  blacky 
^o  naked,  and  in  fome  places  are  very  numerous. 

Befides  thel'e  countries,  the  Europeans  are  daily  making 
difcoveries  of  iflands  that  are  fcattered  up  and  down  the  Pacific 
ocean  ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  that  there  are  many  large 
tracts  of  land  towards  the  fouth-polcj  of  which  at  prefeii^ 
l^now  nothing. 


Vol. 
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A  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE, 

Containing  the  Names  and  Situations  of  the  chief  Cities, 
Towns,  Seas,  Gulphs,  Bays,  Streights,  Capes,  and  other 
remarkable  Places  in  the  known  World.  Colle6led  from 
the  molt  authentic  Charts,  Maps  and  Obfervations. 

Toujns,  Pro'vinces,        Countries.         ^art.   Latitude.  Long, 

D.  M.     D.  M. 

^Berdeen,      Aberdeenfhire,  Scotland,         Europe  57-22N.  1-40W', 


Acapulco,  Mexico, 
Adriatic  Sea,  or  between 
G.  of  Venice, 


North  Atner.    17-10N.  101-40W. 

Italy  &  Turkey,  Europe,  Mediterranean  Sea. 


Adrianople, 
Agra, 
Air, 
Aleppo, 
Alexandria, 
Albany, 
Algiers, 
Amboyna, 
Amsterdam 
Annapolis, 
Annapolis, 
Antioch, 
Antwerp, 
Archipelago, 
Archangel, 
Aftracan, 
Athens, 
AtlanticOcean,  fcparates 
AvA,  Ava, 
■nAYofBifcay  Coaft  of 
—  of  Beng.  Coail  of 
between 


Romania, 
Agra, 
Airfhire, 
Syria, 

Lower  Egypt, 
New  York, 
Algiers, 
Amboyna  Ifle, 
Holland, 
Nova  Scotia, 
Maryland, 
Syria, 
Brabant, 
Illands  of 
Dwina, 
Aftracan, 
Achaia, 


Baltic  Sea, 
Baldivia, 
Balbec, 
Barcelona, 
Baftia, 
Bath, 
Bagdat, 
BafTora, 
Batavia, 
Bazil, 
Belfall, 
Bender, 
Bergen, 
Berlin, 
Bern, 
Berwick, 
Belgrade, 
Bencoolen, 
Bilboa, 
Birmingham, 


Chili, 

Syria, 

Catalonia, 

Corfica  Ifle, 

Somerfetfhire, 

Eyraca  Arab. 

Eyraca  Arab. 

Java  Ifle, 

Bazil, 

Ulfter,  ^ 

Beflarabia, 

Bergen, 

Brandenburg, 

Bern, 

Berwick, 

Servia, 

Sumatra  Ifle, 

Bifcav, 


Turkey, 

Eafl  India, 

Scotland, 

Turkey, 

Turkey, 

North 

Barbary, 

Eaft  India, 

Netherlands, 

North 

North 

Turkey, 

Netherlands, 

Greece, 

Ruflia, 

Rufiia, 

Turkey, 

Eu.  Afia,  Afr. 

Eaft  India, 

France, 

India, 

Ger.  &  Swed. 
South 
Turkey, 
Spain, 
Italy, 
England, 
Turkey, 
Turkey, 
Eaft  India, 
Switzerland, 
Ireland, 
Turkey, 
Norway, 
Germany, 
Switzerland, 
Scotland, 
Turkey,  ^ 
Eaft  India, 
Spain 


Europe  42-ooN 
Afla 
Europe 
Afia 


26-30  E. 
?6-43N.  76-30  E. 
55-30N.  4-35W. 
35-42N.  37-24  E- 
Africa  31-10N.  30-19  E. 
Amer.  42-48N.  73-30W, 
Africa  36-50N.  3-16  E. 
Afia       4.-21:  S.I 27-25  E. 

5-04  E. 
64-00  W, 


76-50W'. 


Warwickfliire,  England, 


36-50N 
4-25  S, 
Europe  52-23N 
Amer.  45-ooN 
Amer.  39-ooN. 
Afia      36-30N.  32-46  E. 
Europe  51-13N.    4-29  E, 
Europe,  Mediter.  Sea. 
Europe  64-30N.  40-30  E, 
Afia      47-ooN.  52-00  E. 
Europe  37-5 8N.  24-05  E, 
from  America 
Afia     20-20N.  95-30  E, 
Europe,  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Afia,      Indian  Ocean. 
Europe,  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Amer.  39-35  S.  81-10W, 
Afia  33-40N. 
Europe  42-26N. 
Europe  42-20N. 
Europe  51-27N. 
Afia  33-40N. 
Afla      3  0-45  N. 
Afia       6-00  S.  107-00  E. 
Europe  47-40N.    7-40  E. 
Europe  54-39N.  6-30W. 
Europe  46-40N.  29-00  E. 
Europe  60-icN.    5-40  E. 
Europe  52-33N.  13-32  E. 
Europe  47-ooN.    7-20  EJ. 
Europe  55-48N.    1-45 W. 
Europe  45-ooN.  21-20  E. 
Afii       3-55  S.  101-00  E. 
Europe  43-26N.  3-18W. 
Europe  52-3QN.  i-5o\V. 


37-00  E, 
2-18  E. 
9-40  E. 
2-32W. 

45-00  E. 

48-00  E. 
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^onvtts.  Provinces.       Cotmtnes*        ^lart.   Latitude.  Long. 

D.M.     D.  M. 
Eaft  India,       Afia      19-00N.  71-30  E, 
Tartary,  Afia      39-15N.  67-co  E, 

France,  Europe  44-50N.  00-3 8 

Scotland,         Europe  55-5 8N.  3-44W. 


Bombay  Ifle, 
Ulbec 
Guienne, 
Linlithgowfh 


Bombay, 
Bokharia, 
Bourdeaux, 
Borroughfton- 

nefs, 
Bofton, 
Boston, 
Breda, 
Breft, 
Bremen, 
Breslau, 
Briltol, 
Britilh  Sea, 
Black,  or 

Euxine  Sea, 
Brussels, 
Bruges, 
Brunfvvick, 
Buda, 
Burlington,  Jerfey, 
Buenos      La  Plata, 

A  Y  R  E  S, 
QAiRO, 

Cagliari, 

CACH  AO, 

Calais, 
Cambletovvn, 
Cambridge, 


Lincolnfhire, 
Maffachufets, 
Brabant, 
Bretany, 
Low.  Saxony, 
Silelia, 

Somerfetfliire, 
between 
Turkey  in 

Brabant, 
Flanders, 
Low.  Saxony, 
Lower 


Cadiz, 

Calcutta, 

Canterbury, 

Candia, 

Canton, 

Cambodia, 

Carlifle, 


Lower 
Sardinia, 
Tonquin, 
Pi card  y, 
Argylefhire, 
Cambridgefh. 
Andalufia, 
Bengal, 
Kent, 

Candy  Ifland, 

Canton, 

Siam, 

Cumberland, 


Carthage  ruins,  Tunis, 
Carth  AGENATerra'Firma, 


Cardigan, 
Candy, 
Cafpian  Sea, 
Caffel, 
Cape  Clear, 


Cardigan  (hire, 
Ceyione  L 
RufTian 
Heffe-CafTel, 
Cork, 


Finiftere,  Galicia, 


=  Vincent,  Algarve, 

,  .  Verd, 

— — -  of  Hottentots, 

Good  Hope, 

 Comorin,  Hither  India, 

—  Florida,   Eaft  Florida, 

 Horn,     Deliuego  iile, 

Cattegate  Sea,  between 


England,  Europe  53-ioN.  00-25  ^» 
New  England,  Atner.  42-20N.  70-40 W. 
Netherlands,  Eyrope  5i-4oN.  4-40  E, 
Earope  48-23N.  4-25W. 
Europe  53-25N.  8-20  E. 
Europe  51-15N.  16-50  E. 
Europe  51-33N.  2-40W. 


France, 
Germany, 
Bohemia, 
England, 
Brit.  &  Germ. 
Europe  and 


Europe, 
Afia. 


Atlantic  Ocean. 


Netherlands, 

Netherlands, 

Germany, 

Hungary, 

North 

South 

Egypt, 
Italy, 

Eaft  India, 

France, 

Scotland, 

England 

Spain, 

Eaft  India, 

England, 

Turkey, 

China, 

Eaft  India, 

England, 

Barbary, 

South 

Wales, 

Eaft  India, 

Tartary, 

Germany, 

Ireland, 

Spain, 

Portugal, 

Negroland, 

Caffraria, 


Europe  50-50N. 
Europe  51-16N. 
Europe  52-30N. 
Europe  47-40N. 
Amer.  40-08N. 
Amer.  34-35  S. 


4-06  E. 
3-05  E.. 
10-30  E. 

19-20  e; 
75-ooW. 

57-54W. 


Africa  30-ooN.  32-00  Eo 
Europe  39-25N.  9-38  E, 
Afia  21-30N.105-00  E, 
Europe  50-58N.  1-54  E. 
Europe  55-30N.  5-40 
Europe  52-15N.  00-05  E. 
Europe  36-33N,  6-oiW. 
Afia  22-ooN.  87-00  E, 
Europe  51-16N.  1-15  E. 
Afia  35-19N.  25-23  E. 
Afia  23-14N.113-06  E, 
Afia  13-30N,  105-00  E. 
Europe  54-47N.  2-35W, 
Africa  36-30N. 
Amer.  10-28N. 


Europe  52-ioN. 
Afia  7-5  4N. 
Afia. 

Europe  51-20N. 
Europe  51-10N. 
Europe  43-12N. 
Europe  36-5 3N. 


9-00  E. 
77-ooW^ 
4-38W, 
79-00  E» 


Africa 
Africa 


14-43N. 
34-07  S. 


9-20  E. 

9-40W, 
10-05W. 

9-06W. 
i7-2oW^ 

?9-35 


Mogul  Empire,  Afia 
North  Amer, 
South  Amer. 
Swed.  &Denm.  Europe  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Morocco,        Affica   35-54N,  6-3o\y. 
Hh  a 


7-5  oN. 

2A-57N. 

56-35  s. 


77-30  E. 
80-30W, 
79.5  5  VV, 
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Countries, 
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Latitude. 
D.M. 
53-15N. 
32-45N. 


iChediirje,  England, 
South  Carolina  North 


Chefter, 

C  H  A  R  L  E  : 

Town, 
Givita  Vech, 

Copenhagen  Zealand  Ifle, 


Cork, 
Coventry, 
Constanti- 
nople, 
Con  Ran  ce, 
Corinth, 
Cracosv, 
Curaffou, 
Cufco, 
T^Amafcus, 
Dant^iC, 
Dacca, 

Del  it, 

Derbent, 

Derby, 

Berry, 

Dieu, 

Dover, 

Dresden, 

Dundee, 

Dublin, 

Durham, 

Dumbarton, 

Dunkirk, 

Dunbnr, 

Dumfries, 

pNgl.  Chan. 

Ephefus, 
Edinburgh, 
Elbing, 
Embden, 
Ethiopian  Sea, 
I^xeter, 
pAlkirk, 

Falmouth, 
Fez, 
Ferrol, 
FLOREr;cE, 
Fort  St.  David; 
/^Eneva, 

Genoa, 
Ghent, 
Gibraltar, 
Giafgow, 
Gl.^'uceller, 


Pope's  Territ.  Italy, 

X)enniark, 
Ireland, 
England, 
Turkey, 


Munfter, 
Warwicklhire, 
Romania, 


Swabia, 
Morea, 
JLiittle  Poland, 
CurafTou  Ifle, 
Peru, 
Syria, 

Poli  b  Pruffia, 

Beni'al, 

Deily, 

FloUand, 

Dagiilan, 

Derbylhire, 

UHler, 

Malabar, 

Kent, 

Saxony, 

Forfar, 

Leinfter, 

Duiliam, 

Duinbartonih. 

Flanders, 

Fladdington, 

DuKifriesfhire, 

between 

Natolia, 

EdinLurghlh. 

Pruflia, 

Loy,er 

Coall  of 

Dt  vonfhire, 

Stirling, 

Cornwall, 

Fez, 

Gallicia, 

Tu:cany, 

Cororaandel, 

Geneva, 

Genoa, 

Flanders, 

Andalufia, 

Lanerkihire, 

GlouceReiOi. 

Malabar, 


Germany, 
Turkey, 
Poland, 
Weft  India, 
South 
Turkey, 
Poland, 
Eall  India, 
En  ft  India, 
Netherlands, 
Pc^riia, 
England, 
Ireland, 
Eaft  India, 
England, 
Germimy, 
Scotland, 
Ireland, 
England, 
Scotland, 
Netherlands, 
Scotland, 
Scotlar.d, 
Engl.&Fr 
Tu'key, 
Scotland, 
Poiand, 
Gem:  any, 
Guinea, 
England, 
Scciland, 
Englnnd, 
Morocco, 
Spain, 
Italy, 

Eaft  India, 

Switzerland, 

Italy, 

NeLherlands, 
Spain, 
Scc^tl.-ind, 
England, 
Eail  India, 


nee 


Europe 
Amer. 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Amer. 

4mer. 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

E  u  rope 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe, 

Afia 

Europe 

Eu  rope 

Europe 

Africa, 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 

E'.'.''ope 

Afi:. 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
purrpe 
Europe 
Europe 
Aha 


42-G5N. 
55-41N. 

51-  49N. 

52-  25N. 
4-i-ooN. 


47- 

37- 


37Nv 
30N. 

50-  ooN. 

11-  56N. 

12-  25  S. 
33-15N. 
54-22N. 
23-30N. 
29-ooN. 
52-06N. 
41-40N. 

52-  58N. 

54-  52N. 
21-37N. 

51-  08N. 
5  i-ooN. 
56-26N. 

53-  20N. 

54-  48N, 

55-  54N. 
5  i-ooN. 

55-  OcSrv[. 


D.  ivl. 
79-12W, 

12-30  E, 

12-  50  E. 

8-  40W. 
1-25W. 

28-56  E. 

9-  12  E, 
23-00  E. 

19-::0  E. 
6b-20W. 
70-CoW. 

37-20  E. 

iS-36  E. 

89-20  E. 

70-30  E. 
4-05  E. 

50-30  E. 
1-50W, 
7-40W, 

69-30  E. 

1-  25  E. 

13-  36  E. 

2-  4hW. 
6-28W. 

1-  25W. 
4-2o\V. 

2-  20  E. 

2-  25W. 

3-  25W, 


Atlantic  Ocean. 
38-oiN.  27-53  E, 
55-58N.  3-00W. 

54-I5N.    2P-C0  E. 

(;3-25N.    7-10  E. 
Atlantic  Ocean. 
50-44N.  3-30W, 


55-58N, 

50-  ioN. 
33-3^N. 
43-3CN. 

43-  3CN. 
12-05N. 
46-2CN: 

44-  25  N. 
51  ooN. 
36-coN. 
55-50N. 

51-  coN. 


3-48W. 

5-  20W. 

6-  coW. 

8-  4pW, 
12-15  E, 
80-55 

6-00  E. 

9-  00  E» 

3-  56  E, 
6-ocW. 

4-  05W:' 

2-iuw: 
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Prc-vinces: 


Countrii 


Gombroon, 
Gottenburg 
Greenock,  • 
Guam, 
G.  of  Bothnia,  Coaft  of 

 Finland,  between 

 Venice,  between 

— — Ormus,  between 
— —  Perfia,  between 

 St.  Lawr.  Coaft  of 

■        Californ.  between 

 Mexico,  Coafl  of 

TIJAgue,  Holland, 
Hamburg,  Holftein, 


Farfiftan,  Perfia, 
Gothland,  Sweden, 
Renfrew (liire,  '  Scotland, 
Landrone  Ifles,  Eaft  India, 


Sweden, 
Swed.  &  Ruf. 
Italy  &  Turk. 
Perfia  &  Arab. 
Perfia  &  Arab. 
New  Scotland, 
Calif.  &  Mexico, 
Mexico, 
Netherlands 
Germany, 


Hellefpont, 
Hallifax, 
Hallifax, 
Hanover, 
Havannah, 
Haerlem, 
Hughly, 
Hereford, 
Hull, 


Med.&Bl.Sea,  Europe  and 


Yorkfliire,  England, 
Nova  Scotia,  North 
Saxony,  Germany, 
Cuba  Ifland, 
Holland,  Netherlands, 
Bengal,  Eafc  India, 

Herefordihire,  England, 
Yorkfliire,  England, 
Labrador 
Africa  to 

of  Suez, 

 Corinth,  joins  the  Morea  to  Greece, 

 Panama,  joins  North  and  S. 

—  Malacca,  joins  Malacca  to  Further  India, 

Jed  DO,  Japan  Ifle,       Eaft  India, 

Jerusalem,    Paleftine,  Turkey, 
Indian  Ocean,  Coaft  of  India, 


Hudfon's  Bay,  Coaft  of 
jSthmus  joins 


Invernefs, 
Irilh  Sea, 
Ispahan, 
Ivica, 


Kilmarnock,  Airfhire, 
Kinfale,  M  under, 

Kingston,  Jamaica, 

KONlNGSBERG,Prufria, 

X  Ancafterj  Lancafliirej 

Levant  Sea,  Coaft  of 
Labor, 
Leith, 
Leeds, 
Leyden, 
Leipfic, 
Lccefter, 
Linlithgow, 
Lir.cdlnjj 
Lifie, 


Invernefs  (hire,  Scotland, 
between  G.  Brit.  &Irel. 

Irac  Agem,  Perfia, 
Ivica  Ille,  Italy, 
Roxboroughfh.  Scotland^ 
Scotland, 


Ireland, 
Weft  India, 
Poland, 
England, 
Syria, 
Eaft  India, 
Scotland, 
England, 
Netherlands, 
Germany, 


Labor, 
Edinburghfti, 
Yorklhire, 
Holland, 
Saxony, 

Leicefterftiire,  England, 
Linlithgowfti.  Scotland, 
Lincolnfhire,  England, 
Flanders,  Netherlands, 
Hh  3 


Long,. 
D.M.  D.M. 

Afia      27-30N.  57-25  E. 
Europe  58-ooN.  11-30  E. 
Europe  55-52N.  4-22W. 
Afia      14-00N.  140-30  E, 
Europe,    Bahic  Sea. 
Europe,    Baltic  Sea. 
Europe,    Mediter.  Sea. 
Afia,        Indiiin  Ocean. 
Afia         Indian  Ocean 
N.  Amer.  Atlantic  Oceati 
N.  Amer.  Pacifie  Ocean. 
N.  Amer.  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Europe  52-ioN.    4-00  E. 
Europe  53-41N.    9-40  E. 
Afia. 

Europe  53-45N.  1.52W,, 
Amer.  44-40N.  63-1 5W. 
Europe  52-3 2N.  9-35  E, 
Amer.  23-ooN.  84-ooW. 
Europe  52-20N.  4-10  E. 
Afia  21-45N.  87-55  E. 
Europe  52-06N.  2-3 8 W, 
Europe  53-45N.  0-12W. 
N.  Amer.  Northern  Ocean. 
Afia. 

Europe. 

America. 

Afia. 

Afia  36-20N.139-00  E. 
Afia  32-ooN.  36-00  E. 
Alia,  Southern  Ocean. 
Europe  57-33N.  4-02W. 
Europe,  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Afia  32-50N.  51-30  E. 
Europe  38-50N.  i-40  E. 
Europe  55-38N.  2-1 2 W. 
Europe  55-38N.  4-30W. 
Europe  51-32N.  8-20W. 
Amer.  17-40N.  77-ooW. 
Europe  54-43N.  21-35  E. 
Europe  54-05N,  2-55W. 
Afia,  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Afia  32-40N.  75-30  E. 
Europe  55-58N.  3-00W. 
Europe  53-48N.  i-24W. 
Europe  52-12N.  4-05 
Europe  51-20N.  12-40  E. 
Europe  52-40N.  1-05W. 
Europe  55-56N.  3-30W. 
Europe  53-15N.  00-27W. 
Europe  5o^42N.    3-00  E. 
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Limerick, 
Lisbon, 
Lima, 
Litchfield, 

LOUISBURG, 

Loretto, 
LONDON, 
London  Derry, 
Lubec, 
Lyons, 
Luxemburg, 
A/TAcao, 
■^  Majorca, 
Madrid, 
Mancherter, 
Malta, 
Mantua, 
Malacca, 
Madrafs, 
Manilla, 
Marfeilles, 
Medina, 
Mecca, 
Mediter.  Sea, 
Mequincz, 
Messip:  A, 
Mexico, 
Milford  Haven 
Milan, 
Mocho, 
Mode  N  A, 
Montreal, 
Montpelier, 
Montrcfe, 
Morocco, 
Moscow, 
Munfter, 
'NJAncy, 

Nanking, 
Naples, 
Narva, 
Newcaftle, 

Nice, 
Newport, 
New  York, 
Nineveh,  . 
Nottingham, 
Northampton, 


Pronjinces*  Countries, 


Munfter, 
Eftramadura, 
Peru, 

StafFordfliire, 
Cape  Breton  L 
Pope's  Territ. 
Middlefex, 
Ulfter, 
Kolftein, 
Lyons, 
Luxemburg, 
Canton, 
Majorca  Ifle, 
New  Caftile, 
Lancafliire, 
Malta  Ifle, 
Mantua, 
Malacca, 
Coromandel, 
Philippine  L 
Provence, 
Arab.  Deferta, 
Arab.  Deferta, 
between 
Fez, 

Sicily  Ifland, 

Mexico, 
,  Pembrokelhire, 

Milanefe, 

Arabia  Felix, 

Modena, 

Canada, 

Languedoc, 

Forfar, 

Morocco, 

Mofcow, 

Weiiphalia, 

Lcna^in, 

Nanking, 

Naples, 

Livonia, 

Northumber- 
land, 

Piedmont, 

Rhode  Ifland, 

New  York, 

Afiyria, 

Nottinghamfli. 

Northamp- 
tonihire, 

Norfolk, 

3 


Ireland, 

Portugal, 

South 

England, 

North 

Italy, 

England, 

Ireland, 

Germany, 

France, 

Netherlands, 

China, 

Spain, 

Spain, 

England, 

Mediterranean 

Italy, 

Eaft  India, 

Eafi:  India, 

Eaft  India, 

France, 

Arabia, 

Arabia, 

Europe  and 

Barbary, 

Mediter.  Sea, 

North 

Wales, 

Italy,^ 

Arabia, 

Italy, 

North 

France, 

Scotland, 

Barbary, 

RufTia, 

Germany, 

Germany, 

China, 

Italy, 

Rufiia, 

England, 

Italv, 

Nor'th 

North 

Turkey, 

England, 

England, 


Europe 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
,  Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Afia 
Europe 
Afia 
Afia 
Africa, 
Africa 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Amer. 
Europe 
Europe 
Africa 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Afia 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

Europe 
Amer. 
Amer. 
Afia 
E  urope 
Europe 


Latitude, 
D.  M. 
52-35N. 

38-  42N. 
12-15  ^• 

52-  43N. 
45-54N. 
43-15N. 
51-30N. 

55-  ooN. 

54-  ooN. 
45-46N. 
49-40N. 
22-13N. 

39-  30N. 

40-  30N. 

53-  30N. 

35-  S3N. 
45-20N. 

2-1 2N. 

1 3-  1  iN. 

14-  20N. 

43-  SN. 
25-ooN. 
2I-45N. 
Atlantic 
34-30N. 
38-30N, 
20-ooN. 

51-  45N. 
45-25N. 
i3-4oN. 

44-  45N, 

45-  35N. 
43-30N. 

56-  34N. 
30-32N. 

55-  45N. 

52-  coN. 
48-44N. 
32-ooN. 

41-  00N. 
59-ooN. 
55-03N. 

43-42N. 

4I-35N- 
40-40N. 

36-  ooN. 

53-  ooN. 
52-i5N. 


Long, 
D.M. 

8-48W. 

8-  53W. 
77-30W. 

1-  40W. 
59-30W. 
14-15  E. 
frji  Mer, 

7-4CW. 
1 1-40  E. 

4-  55  E. 

5-  40  E. 
113-51  E. 

3-03  E- 
4.15W. 

2-  22W. 

14-  32  E. 
10-47  E. 

101-00  E, 
80-32  E. 
1 18-00  E. 

5-  20  E. 

39-53  E- 
41-00  E. 
Ocean. 

6-  00  E. 

1 5-  40  E. 
103-ooW, 

5-  15W. 

9-  30  E. 
,  43-50  E. 

r     I  1-20  E. 

73-  nW. 
,    3-50  E. 

2-20W. 

6-  ioW. 

•  37-51  E. 
.    7-10  E. 

6-  00  E, 
,118-30  E. 

14-19  E. 

•  27-35  E. 
,  1-24W. 

7-  05  E. 
71-06W,' 

74-  coW, 
45-00  E. 

1-06W. 
00-5  5  W. 


Eng^Iand,        Eyirope  52-40N.  1-25 


Pro'vhices,  Countries* 


QLympIa, 
Olmutz, 

Oporto, 

Ormus, 

Oran, 

Oftend, 

Oxford, 

pAcific  or 
Oriental  O. 

Padua, 

Paifley, 

Palermo,  , 

Palmyra, 

Panama, 

Paris, 

Parma, 

Patna, 

Pegu, 

Pekin, 

Pembroke, 

Penzance, 

Pensacola, 

Perth, 

Perthamboy, 

Perfepolis, 

Petersburg, 

Philadelphi 

Pifa, 

pL  ACENTIA, 

Plymouth, 
Plymouth, 
Pondicherry, 
Portfmouth, 
Portfmouth, 
Porto  Bello, 
Port  rOrient, 
Port  Royal, 
Potofj, 
Prague^ 
Prefton, 
Presburg, 
qUebec, 
Quito, 
RAgufa, 

Ratilbon, 
Revel, 
Rheinis, 
Rhodes, 
Riga, 
Rome, 
RofetLo, 
Kotterdam, 
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^art.  Latitude,  Long* 
D.  M.    D.  M. 

Europe  37-30N.  22-00  E« 
Europe  49-30N,  16-45  ^• 
'Europe  4i-ioN.  9-ooWi 
Afia  26-50N,  57-00 
Africa  36-30N.  0-05 
Europe  5 1  - 1 5N.  2-45  E, 
Eurofje  51-45N.  i-i^Wl 
America. 


Greece, 
Moravia, 
Duord, 
Ormas  Ifle, 
Algiers, 
Flanders, 
Ox  ford  (hi re, 
between 

Venice, 

Renfrevvfhire, 

Sicily  IQe, 

Syria, 

Darien, 

lile  of  France, 

Parmefan, 

Bengal, 

Pegu, 

Pekin, 

Pembrokefliire, 
Cornwall, 
V/eil  Florida, 
Perthfhire, 
New  York, 
Irac  Agem, 
Ingria, 

APenfylvania, 
Tufcany, 
Newfound.  Iile, 
Devon  fnire. 
New  England, 
Coromaiidel, 
Hampfiiire, 
New  England, 
Darien, 
Bretany, 
Jamaica  Ifie, 
Peru, 


Turkey, 

Bohemia, 

Portugal, 

Perfia, 

Barbary, 

Netherlands, 

England, 

Afia  and 


Lancafliire, 

Upper 

Canada, 

Peru, 

Dalmatia, 

Bavaria^ 

Livonia, 

Champagne, 

Rhodes  Ifland 

Livonia, 

Pope's  Terrlt. 

Egypt* , 

Holland, 


Italy, 

Scotland, 

Mediterranean, 

Turkey, 

Terra  Firm  a, 

France, 

Italy, 

Eaft  India, 

Eaft  India, 

China, 

Wales, 

England, 

North 

Scotland, 

North 

Perfia, 

Ruffia, 

North 

Italy, 

North 

England, 

North 

Eaft  India, 

England, 

North 

Terra  Firma, 

France, 

Weft  India, 

South 

Bohemia, 

England, 

Hungary, 

North 

South 

Venice, 

Germany, 

Ruffia, 

France, 

Levant  Sea, 

Ruffia,^  ' 

Italy,' 

Turkey, 

Netherlands^ 


Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Amer. 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Afia 

Afia 

Europe 

Flu  rope 

Amer. 

Europe 

Amer. 

Afia 

Europe 

Amer. 

Europe 

Amer. 

Europe 

Anier. 

Afia 

Europe 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Europe 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Africa 

Europe 


45-  30N. 

55-  48N. 
38-30N, 
33-ocN. 

8-50N. 
48-5  oN. 
44-45N. 
25-45N. 

17-  C0N. 
40-ooN. 
51-45N. 
50-08N. 
30-22N. 

56-  22N. 
40-30N. 

30-  30N. 
60-ooN. 

40-  ooN. 
43-36N, 
47-26N. 
50-26N. 

41-  48N, 
12-27N. 
50-48N. 
43-ioN. 
lo-ooN. 

47 -  ^2N. 

18-  ooN. 
21-00  S. 
50-ooN. 
53-45N. 

48-  20N. 

46-  5  5N. 
0-30  S. 

42-  45N. 

48-  5  6N. 
59-ooN. 

49-  14N. 
36-20N. 
56-55N. 
41-54N. 

31-  ioN. 
ci-isN. 


12-  15 
4-08W. 

13-  43  ^• 
39-00  E. 

81-  52W. 

2-  25  E. 

10-  51  E- 
83-00  E. 
97-00  E^ 
1 16-28  E. 

4-50W. 
6-ooW. 
87-20W. 

3-  12W, 

74-  20W. 

54-  00  E, 
30-25  E. 

75-  20W. 

1 1-  15  E. 

55-  ooW. 

4-  15W. 
70-25  W, 
80-00  E. 

1-  06W. 
70-20W, 

82-  ooW. 

3-  15W. 

77-  ooW. 
67-ooW. 

14-  20  5. 

2-  50W. 

17-  30  E. 
69-48W. 

78-  ooW. 

18-  25  E. 

12-  05  E.. 
25-07  E.' 

4-  00  E. 
28-00  E. 
24-00  E. 
12-45  E. 

4^-35  E- 
4-30  E., 
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;Rouefi,  Normandy, 
(ST.  AuGus-    Eaft  Florida, 

^     TIN,  ' 

-—Domingo,  Hifpanlola  I. 
—  Helena,       St.  Helena, 

Jago,  Chili, 
~  Salvador,  Brazil, 
Sallee,  Fe^:,  " 

Sam  ARC  AND,  Uibec 
Salifl)ur>%  Wilt/hire, 
S A  N  T  A  F  E ,      New  Mexico, 
Savannah,  Georgia, 
Sayd,  or  ThebesUpper 
Samaria  Ruins,  Holy  Land, 
St.  George's  between 


Channel, 
Scarborough, 
Scone, 
Sea  of  Afof, 


Yorkfliire, 
Perthfliire, 
Little  Tartary, 


Marmora,  Turkey  in 
.   Kamf-   Coail  of 


chatka, 

»  Korea,  Coafi:  of 

Slirewfbury,  Shroplhire, 

Shields,    '  Durham, 

Sheernefs,  Kent, 

Schiras,  Farfillan, 

Seville,  Andalufia, 

Siam,  Siam, 

Sidon,  Paleftine, 

Smyrna,  Natolia,^ 

Southampton,  Hamplhire, 

Spaw,  Liege, 

Sound,  between 

Stafford,  StafFordfhire, 

Sterling,  Sterlingfnire, 

Stralfund,  Pomerania, 

Strafburg,  Alface,  ^ 

Stockholm,  Uplandia, 

Streights  of  between 

Dover, 

 Gibraltar,between 

  Babel-  between 

mandel, 

 Ormus,  between 

 Malacca,  between 

V  Magellan,  in  Patagonia 

— . —  La  Maire,  i  n  Patagonia 

Suez,  Suez, 

Sunderland,  Durham, 

Surinam,  Surinam, 

SuRAT,  Cambaya, 


Cou7itries. 

France, 
North 

V/eft  India,: 
Wand, 
South 
South 
Barbary, 
Tartary, 
England, 
North 
North 

Egyp^ 

Turkey, 
Engl.  '&  L-el. 

England, 
Scotland, 
Europe  & 
Europe  and 
Kamfchatka, 

Korea, 
England, 
England, 
England, 
Perfia, 
Spain, 
Eall  India, 
Turkey,  ' 
Turkey, 
England, 
Germany, 
Denm.  «:  Swed. 
England, 
Scotland, 
Germany, 
Germany, 
Sweden, 
Eng.  &  France, 

Europe  and 
Africa  and 

Perfia  &  Arab. 
Malac.&Sumat, 
South 
South 

Egyp^ , 

Englanq, 
South 

£a^  India,  - 


^art.    Latitude.  Lonsr. 

D.  M.    D.  rvl 
Europe  49-26N.    I -10  E. 
Amer.    29-45N.  81-12W. 


Amer. 

Africa 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Afrita' 

Afia 

Europe 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Africa 

Afia 

Europe, 


18-20N. 
16-00  S. 
34rOo  S. 
13-00  S. 
34-ooN. 
40-40N. 
5  1-06N. 
36-ooN. 

27-ooN. 
32-40N. 
Atlantic 


7  0^-00  W. 

6-.36W. 
yy-coW. 
38-ooW. 

6-20W. 
69-00  E. 

1-45W. 

1 04-00  W. 
80-20W. 
32-20  E. 
38-00  E. 
Ocean. 


Europe  54-1  8N.  o-toW. 
Europe  56-24N.  3-10W. 
Afia,     Black  Sea. 
Afia,     Black  Sea. 
Afia,     Pacific  Ocean. 

Afia,  Pacific  Ocean; 
Europe  52-43N.  2-46W. 
Europe  55-02N.  1-15W. 
Europe  51-25N.  00-50  E. 
Afia  29-30N.  53-00  E. 
Europe  37-1 5N.  6-05W. 
Afia  14-18N.  100-55  E. 
Afia  33-33N.  36-15  E. 
Afia  38-28N.  29-co  E. 
Europe  50-55N.  1-25W. 
Europe  50-30N.  5-40  E. 
Europe,  Baltic  Sea. 
Europe  52-50N.  2-00W. 
Europe  56-ioN.  3-50W, 
Europe  54-23N.  13-22  E. 
Europe  48-38N.  7-51  E. 
Europe  59-3oN.  18-08  E, 
Europe,  Eng.  Channel. 

Africa,  Mediter.  Sea. 
Afia,      Red  Sea. 


Perfian  Gulph. 
Indian  Ocean. 
Atlant.  &  S.  Sea/ 
Atlant.  &  S.  Sea. 
29-50N.  33-27  B.- 
54-5  5N.  i-ioW. 
America  o-ooN.  55-30W. 
Afia      2i-icN^  72-25  E. 


Afia, 

Afia, 

Amer. 

Amer. 

Africa 

Europe 


Svracufe, 
'j-Angier, 

Tanjour, 
Tauris,  or 

Ecbatana, 
TeHis, 
Tetuan, 
Thorn, 

TOBOLSKI, 

-Toledo, 

Toulon, 

Trapefond, 

Trent, 

Troy  Ruins, 

Tripoli, 

7''ripoii, 

Tunis, 

Turin, 

Tyre, 

IjTrecht, 

"irEra  Cruz, 
^  Verfailles, 
Vienna, 
YyTArwick, 

W  ARS  AW, 

Waterford, 
Whitehaven, 
Williams- 
burg, 
Wells, 
Wir.chefter, 
V/orms, 
Worcefter, 
'V'Armouth, 
^  York, 


OF  REMARKABLE  PLACES. 

PrQ-Ji:ices.        Countries.        ^art.  Latitude, 

D.  M. 

Sicily  Ifle,  Mediterranean,  Europe  37-04N. 
Fez,  Barbary,  Africa  35-42N. 

Tanjour,  EaU  India,  Afia  11-27N. 
Medea,  Perfia,  Afia  38-20N. 


Georgia, 
Fez, 

Regal  PrufTia, 

Siberia, 

Nev/  Cafdie, 

Provence, 

Natolia, 

Trent, 

Natolia, 

Tripoli, 

Syria, 

Tunis, 

Piedmont, 

Judea, 

Holland, 

Old  Mexico, 
Ifle  of  France, 
Auftria, 
Warwicklhire, 
W  arfovia, 
Munfter, 
Cumberland, 
Virginia, 


'Peril  a, 

Barbary, 

Poland, 

Ruffia, 

Spain, 

France, 

Turkey, 

Germany, 

Turkey, 

Barbary, 

Turkey, 

Barbary, 

Italy, 

Turkey, 

Netherlands, 

North 

France, 

Germany, 

England, 

Poland, 

Ireland, 

England, 

North 


Somerfetfhire,  England, 
Hampil.ire,  England, 
Lower  Rhine,  Germany, 
Worce'lterlhire,  England, 
Norfolk,  England, 
Y  ork  (h  ire.       En  g  1  and. 


Afia 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 

Afia 

Africa 

Afia 

Africa 

Europe 

Afia 

Europe 


43-30N. 

35-  40N. 
52-56N. 
58-ooN. 
39-45N. 

43-  07N. 
4i-5oN. 
46-05N. 
39-30N. 

33-  30N. 

34-  30N. 

36-  47N. 

44-  5  oN. 
32-32N. 
52-07N. 


Amer.  1 8- 

Europe  48- 

Europe  48- 

Europe  52- 

Eurcpe  52- 

Europe  52- 

Europe  54- 

Amer.  37- 


Long* 
D,  M. 

15-  05  E, 
5-45W. 

79-07  E. 

46-  30  E. 

47-  00  E. 

5-  18W. 
19-00  E, 
69-00  E. 

4-  12W. 

6-  00  E. 
40-30  E. 
1 1-02  E. 
26-30  E. 
14-30  E. 
36-15  E. 
10-00  E, 

7-  30  E. 
36-00  E, 

5-  00  E. 

97-48W., 

2-  15  E. 

16-  20  E. 
1-32W. 

21-05  E. 
7-16W. 

3-  36W. 


30N. 
40N. 
20N. 
18N. 
15N. 
12N. 
38N. 

12N.  76-48VV. 


Europe  51-12N. 
Europe  51-06N. 
Europe  49-38N. 
Europe  52-ioN. 
Europe  52-45N. 
Europe  54-ooN. 


2-40W, 

1-  15W. 
8-05  E. 

2-  1 5  W. 
1-48  E. 
1-03 


FINIS. 


DIRECTIONS  to  the  Binder  for  placing  the  Maps, 

V  O  L  U  M  E    1.  V  O  L  U  M  E  II. 

The  WORLD,  to  front  the  T-.tle,      I  ASIA,  page  191 

The  SPHERE,    '  page    19  i  AFRICA,   292 

j:UROPE,  — -  87  1  NORTH  AMERICA,  355 

SCOTLAND,   160  i  V/EST  INDIES,  — r  41; 

ENGLAND,  222  j  SOUTH  AMERICA,  450 

TRELAND,    456  I  The  Table  of  Coins,  at  the  et^d, 

The  Binder  is  dejired  to  heat  the  Book  before  he  places  the  Maps^ 
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A    NEW  EDITION,  bein 
Jl  \  in  one  Iafg6  Oftavo  Volume, 
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Anfon's  Uoyage,  410.  — 

,   8vo. 

— .  , —  i2ino.  — 

Arbnthnot's  Works,  2  V.  i2mo. 
Burkitt  on  the  New  Teft.  fol. 
Ditto  with  Plates  — . 
Brown's  (ThomaB)  Works,  4  V. 
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Bailey's  Diiftionary,  8vo. 
Bacon's  Works,  5  V.  4ro. 
Biographia  Britannica,  7  V.  fol.  : 
Biographical  Di6l.  12  V.  Sro. 
Boyle's  Works,  6  V.  4to.  — 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  to  V.  Svo. 
Chali-ners's  Diet.  4  V.  fol. 
Cambden's  Britunnia,  2  V.  fcl. 
Campbel's  Lixes  of  the  Adfn. 

4  V.  8vo.  —  — 

Clarifla,  8  V.  i2Tr,o. 
Cruden's  CcncorJance,  4tr>. 
Pon  Quixote,  by  Smollet,  4  V. 
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Didlionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
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Dodd'c  Sermons  to  Young  Men, 
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Francis's  Horace,  4  V.  yamo. 
Farmer's  Kalendar,  Sto. 
Gill  Bias,  bv  Smollet,  4  V.  jzmo. 
Glafs's  Cookery,  8vt). 
Guthrie's  Hiftory  of  the  World, 

12  V.  Svo.        ~  — 
Henrietta,  i  V.  lamo.  — 
Hervey's  Mcdit.  2  V.  i2mo. 
Harris'!  Voyages,  2  V.  folio 
Jehnfon's  Diftionary,  2  V.  fol. 

  2  V.  Svo. 

X^jcke's  Works,  4  V.  4ro. 
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Middleton's  Cicero,  3  V.  8vo. 
Murray  on  S^ip-Building,  4^:0. 
Nelfon's  Feftivals,  Svo.  — • 
New  Coliettion  of  Voyages  and 

Travels,  7  V.  Svo.  with  49 

Plates  —     .  -1 

Otway's  Plays,  3  V.  i2mo.  — 
Pamela,  4  V.  l2mo.  — 
Paradife  Loft,  lamo.  — 
— Ditto,  with  Newton's  Ncscs, 

2  V.  8vo.         —  — 
Paradiie  Regain'd,  i2mo. 
— Ditto,  with  Newton's  Notes, 

2  V.  Svo. 
Patoun's  Navigation,  Svo.  — 
Pope's  Works,  9  V.  Svo.  — 

—  ■  9  V.  fmall  Svo. 

 6  V.  i2mo. 


Poll leth way t's  Diflionaiy, 

2  V.  fol.       —       —  — 
Prior's  Poems,  i2mo,  — 
Rambler,  4  V.  i2rno.  — 
Rodenc  Random,  2  V.  i2tno. 
Rabelais,  5  V.  iZTdO.  — 
Rollings  Roman  Hift.  10  V.  Svo. 

 Ant.  Hift.  7  V.  Svo. 

 Arts  and  Sciences  3V.  Svo. 

 Belles  Lettres,  3  V.  Svo. 

Rowland's  Antiq.  of  the  Ifie  of 
Anglefey,  4to.         —  — 
Seed's  Sermons,  z  V.  Svo.  — 
Shaw's  Travels,  410.  — 
Smollcfs  Hiftory,  7  V.  Svo. 
Sulh's  Memoirs,  6  V.  i2mo. 
Turkifh  Spy,  S  V.  i2mo.  — 
Temple's  Works,  4  V.  Svo, 
Wood's  Conveyancing,  3  V,  fol. 
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